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INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN. 


Respectfullj  informs  -ids  friends  and  the  public,  that  during  the  coming  ••«• 
•on  he  will  give  lessons  in  the  Germait  Larouaob  aicd  Litkratitiub,  either 
at  his  own  rooms.  No-  7  Unwenity-BuUdingM,  near  Washmgton'Squuan,  or 
at  the  houses  of  his  pupils. 

Bj  his  long  residence  in  this  country,  where  in  part  he  has  receired  his 
education,  Mr.  Adler  has  had  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  native  language,  such  a  familiarity  with  the  English,  as  enables  him  to 
commend  his  services  with  so  much  the  more  confidence  to  all  s«ch  as  wisk 
to  acquire  a  speedy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  German,  more  especial!  j 
to  those  who  desire  it  for  scientific  or  literary  purposes. 

Applications  may  be  made  either  by  letter,  or  personally,  at  No.  7  Unirer* 
rity-Buildings,  from  9  to  10  A.M. 

Hefetentfs. 

Hon.  THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSEN,  LL.D., 

Chancelhr  of  the  UmvertUy. 

The  following  Gentlemen  of  the  Facultt  or  Sciencx  aitd  Lkttkiis  of 
the  University  :— 

CYRUS  MASON,  D.D., 

Pr<^.  cf  PdUical  Economy  and  the  JSvidences  of  Revealed  ReHgiim. 

TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D., 

Prof,  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literatttre. 

E.  A.  JOHNSON,  A.M., 

Prof,  of  the  Latin  Langaage  and  Literature. 

C.  S.  HENRY,  D.D., 

Prof,  of  intellectual  PkUoeophy,  Hietory,  and  BeOee-Lettree. 

JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.D., 

Prqf.  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Bietory. 

COLLBOS  OF  NsW-JnUBT,  ) 

Sept.  8, 1845.  { 

tiaving  pei^Aally  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Adler*s  instruction,  we  ex- 
press with  confidence  our  high  sense  of  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher.  Hia 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  English,— 'his  aptness  to  teach  what  he  knows,  and  hia 
general  phUological  attainments,  give  him  advantages  as  an  Instructor  that 
but  few  men  possess. 

ALBERT  B.  DOD,  Prcfestor  of  Mathematice. 

EVERT  M.  TOPPING,  Adj.  Prof,  cf  Ancient  Languaget. 

Ooh  Parents  who  wish  to  obtain  a  thorough  Classical  education  for  their 
aons,  and  who  prefer  private  tuition,  are  also  informed,  that  Mr.  Adlkr  has 
had  several  years  experience  as  an  instructor  in  this  line,  and  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive a  few  pnvate  scholars  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  college,  or  to  read 
•ome  one  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  authors  usually  embraced  in  a  eourse  oC 
liberal  education. 
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Emtbrkd  according  to  Act  of  Congren,  in  the  year  ISi.*!*,  bj 

D.   APPLETON    k    CO., 

In  the  derk'i  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


NOTICE. 


A  Key  to  the  exerciaet  of  this  Grunmor  is  published  in  a  separate  Toloine. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  Public  a  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion  of  OflendorfTs  New  Method,  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
necessary  to  state  what  alterations  or  additions  have  been 
made.  To  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  book  itself 
appears  almost  gratuitous  ;  fi>r  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  now  enjoys  in  England,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in 
this  country,  its  costliness  not^^ithstanding,  constitute  the  strong- 
est evidence  in  its  favour.  The  fact  that  Ollendorff  has  been 
sought  after  with  avidity,  whilst  many  other  Grammars  of  high 
merit  have  met  with  but  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  justifies  the 
inference  that,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  it  presents  facilities 
which  in  similar  works  were  either  entirely  wanting  or  but 
imperfectly  afK)rded. 

Even  the  excellent  and  highly  scientific  Grammar,  written 
ioT  the  use  of  Englishmen  by  the  genial  Becker  himself,  who 
by  his  Organism,  his  Oeutfc^e  593ortbiteimg,  and  subsequently 
by  his  Deiitfd)c  (Srammati'f,  has  made  such  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  terminology  of  Grammar  in  his  own  country,  has, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  even  undergone  a  second  edi- 
tion, and  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  Surely,  Becker  has  de- 
served  a  better  fate  among  scholars  at  least  I 
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The  success  of  Ollendorff  is  unquestionably  due  to  his 
method,  by  which  he  has  made  the  German,  heretofore  noto« 
riously  difficult  to  foreigners,  accessible  to  the  capacity  of  all, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned.  Instead  of  pre-supposing 
a  familiarity  with  English  Grammar  in  the  pupil,  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  language, 
as  is  comiponly  done,  he  begins  apparently  without  any  system, 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  from  which  he  deduces  the  rules, 
until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil 
master  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speech. 
The  rules  are,  as  it  were,  concealed  amid  the  multitude  of 
exercises  which  are  added  to  each  lesson,  and  which  serve  to 
fortify  the  learner  in  the  principles  he  has  already  acquired. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  in  which 
its  practical  merit  chiefly  consists  is,  that  the  examples  on 
which  the  rules  are  based,  and  those  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  are  not  derived  from  the  German  Classics ; 
they  are  neither  the  ideal  language  of  Poetry,  nor  the  rigorous 
language  of  Science,  but  oflife^ — short  sentences,  such  as  one 
would  be  most  likely  to  use  in  conversing  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
or  in  writing  a  letter. 

Special  prominence  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book  to  the  idioms  of  the  language,  as  it  were  the  Ger- 
man  side  of  the  German — a  most  important  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  exercises  are  of  necessity  very  brief  and  simple,  and  the 
Author,  according  to  his  own  confession  (page  351),  has  of- 
ten sacrificed  logical  accuracy  to  his  eagerness  for  thoroughly 
grounding  the  pupil  in  the  principles  of  inflection  and  construc- 
tion previously  laid  down.     As  the  pupil  advances  the  exer- 
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OLLENDORFF'S 

GERMAI    GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  LESSON.— Cwte  JDetiion. 

OF  READING. 

In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language 
with  greater  facility:  reading  may  be  acquired  in  one 
lesson. 

PRINTED    LETTERS   OP   THE   GERMAN   ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  let- 
ters, of  which  we  give : 


The  Figures, 

A 

The  Pr 

onunciation, 

The  Fmoer. 

CAPITALS. 

SMitLL  LBTTEES. 

SJ, 

a, 

ah, 

a, 

f' 

K 

bay, 

b. 

s. 

C/ 

tsay. 

C 

^, 

^ 

day, 

d, 

% 

C/ 

a, 

e. 

1' 

f. 

.ef, 

f. 

9/ 

htm. 

I 

3/ 

t. 

e, 

i» 

%* 

Ir 

yot, 

kah, 

J, 

1st, 

t, 

k, 

% 

t. 

el. 

1, 

m, 

m, 

em. 

m. 

% 

»»/ 

en, 

n, 

o, 

0/ 

0, 

0, 

*  In  print,  the  Grermans  hare  but  one  capital  letter  for  tbe  rotrel  i  and  the 
•MiMmantj. 
1 
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The 

Figures,     The  Pr 

onundation. 

The  Power. 

CAPITALS, 

SMALL  LETTERS. 

q/ 

pay,' 
koo, 

% 

f/ 

err. 

r, 

®r       • 

f(«). 

ess, 

8» 

Z, 

t. 

tay. 

t. 

'      U/ 

tt/ 

oo, 

u, 

58, 

»/ 

fow, 

V, 

SB, 

»/ 

vay, 

w. 

3f, 

'f 

iks, 

X, 

% 

9r 

ypsilon. 

y» 

3, 

}/ 

tset. 

z. 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 


TABLE  OF  THOSE  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS,  THE  PRONUNCIATION 
OP  WHICH  IS  NOT  THE  SAME  AS  IN  ENGUSH. 


Figures. 

«/ 
if 

«'/ 

m, 
ait, 
e«. 


Name. 

ah-a, 

o-a, 

oo-a, 

e-a, 

a-e, 

a-ypsilon, 

ah-e, 

ah— a— oo, 

a-oo. 


Are 
pronounced 


a, 
i, 
t 
ie. 


('■ 


oy» 


In 

the  English 
words: 

made, 
bird,* 

field, 
I, 

boy,|| 


German    Examples. 

aSatcr,  fathers. 

?6n)e,  lion. 

®{ucf,happiness. 

UBiefe,  meadow. 
C  SOBeifc,  manner. 
<  fei)n,    to  be. 
(  ^aifcr,  emperor. 
\  S5dume,  trees. 
\  ^z\X%  people. 


*  The  English  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of  this  rowel ; 
it  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  feu,  coetar,  JUur,  jeune, 
pea. 

t  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  English,  and,  in  order  to 
learn  it  well,,  the  pupils  must  hear  it  pronounced ;  it  answers  to  the  sound  of  u 
in  the  French  words :  hut,  ntt,  veriu. 

t  The  method  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  anala^ous  sounds  to- 
gether, will  facilitate  te  learners  the  study  of  the  pronunciation.  There  are 
eten  some  nroyinces  in  Gennany>  where  &  and  5  are  hoth  pronounced  a;  & 
and  te,  e;  eior  e»,  tn  and  flu,  /. 

{|  We  hare  only  been  able  to  indicptts  the  sounds  of  the  two  diphthongs  Str 
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Figures.  Nam«.        Are  pronounced    In  the  Eogltnh        G«nnan    ExamplM. 

as :  words  : 

aUf  ah-oo,         ou,         house,       S^an^^  house. 

M/  oo,  oo,  boot,  gut,      good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow- 
ing differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  con- 
sonants : 

6,  before  a,  o,  it,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  soimd  of  k.  Ex.  Sato,  Cato ; 
CSonrab,  Conrad ;  dur,  cure ;  grcbit,  credit ;  ©peirtafel, 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels,  the  letter  c  is  pro- 
noimced  like  ts.  Ex.  Safar,  CaBsar;  (Sicero,  Cicero; 
Sere^,  Ceres. 

(51). 
Sf),  which  is  called  tsay-hah,  is  pronounced  like  k : 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  6t)cr,  choir  ; 
S^ronif,  chronicle ;  Sl)ri(l,  clyistian ;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  ^.  Ex.  Sucl)fe,  box ;  SBarf)^,  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French 
sound.  Ex.  S^arlaton,  quack.  This  consonant,  when 
preceded  by  a,  o,  it,  is  pronounced  from  the  throat. 
Ex.  S3acf),  rivulet ;  ?ocf),  hole  ;  SSud),  book ;  Sprad)e, 
language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated 
with  a  less  guttural  soxmd.  Ex.  fQudjCt/  books  ;  S5Ie(^, 
iron  plate ;  ic^,  I ;  @ejTd)t,  face. 

®. 

@,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word  ^o.  Ex.  ®abe,gift;  ®ott,God; 
gut,  good ;  ®ift,  poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable, it  has  a  mediiun  sound  between  those  of  the  gut- 
tural dj  and  f .  Ex.  Stag,  day ;  moglid),  possible ;  ftug, 
prudent ;  Sfltg,  vinegar ;  ett>ig,  eternal.  In  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  g  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 
Ex.  8oge,  box  (in  a  theatre)  ;  ©cnie,  genius. 

and  fit  approximatively ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  in  or- 
der to  become  fanuliar  with  them,  the  pupils  must  hear  their  master  pro- 
noonee  them. 
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The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired, 
unless  from  the  instructor's  own  lips  ;  he  must  there- 
fore make  his  pupils  pronounce  the  following  words : 

©age,  tradition.  sOJfi^iggSngcr,  idler. 

JXo^  tallow.  38g(in9/  pupil. 

fBevQ,  mountain.  ^ngft/  anguish. 

3it)erg,  dwarf.  Hn^c,  length, 

eaugncn,  to  deny.  9)lengc,  quantity, 

©teg,  victory.  ®cfang/  singing, 

gaftigfctt,  capacity.  ^ian^  sound. 

^tQii^Uit,  possibility.  JHing,  ring. 

SDlagD,  maid-servant.  Sungfcau,  virgin. 

^hQf)C,  maid-servants.  SunggcfcU,  baclielor. 

The  letter  f)  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble. Ex.  ^anb,  hand;  §elb,  hero;  S^nt^  hat.  It  is 
mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  aSa^n,  road ;  ^o^n,  mockery ;  ?of)n,  reward ;  Iet)rett, 
to  teach ;  SC^er,  crown  ^oin) ;  ^u^,  cow  ;  $£^rane, 
tear  ;  tfjUtt,  to  do. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you. 
Ex.  Sag^,  chase;  Sager,  hunter;  jebcr,  each;  j[e$t,  at 
present. 

D. 
D  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  kv  in  English.     Ex.  Dual, 
torment ;  Duette,  source. 

®. 
©,  when  initial,  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  Eng- 
lish.   Ex.  ©ante,  seed ;  ©eefe,  soul. 

©(^  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.  Ex.  ©c^f, 
sheep ;  ©d)ilb,  shield. 

f  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  English.     Ex.  ipafi,  hatred ; 
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JDCifl,  white.     This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  J,  and  is  called  ess-tset 

I  is  compounded  of  t  and  j,  and  has  the  sound  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.  Ex.  @d>a|,  treasure ; 
^u6,  finery. 

S  is  sounded  like  /.  Ex.  SSoter,  father ;  SSonmmb^ 
tutor;  SSoIf,  people. 

SDB  is  pronoimced  Kke  an  English  v  and  not  like  w. 
Ex.  SBBotb,  forest ;  SBSfefe,  meadow. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.  Ex.  3^^^^,  tooth ;  3^It, 
tent. 


EXPLANATION    OP    SOME    SIGNS    USED    IN    THIS    BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction 
or  idiom  from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f. 


A  hand  (j|^~)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 


SECOND  LESSON— 2wite  tttiiott* 


NOMINATFVTE,  the. 

GENrnvE,  of  the. 

Dative,  to  the. 

Accusative,  the. 


Masctiline.  Neater. 

NoM.        l)CK.  ba^. 

Gen.         be^,  be^. 

Dat.        Um^  tiem. 

Ace.        ben.  ta^. 


*  To  Instructors. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils,  who 
should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  instructor  should  also 
exercise  his  puotls  by  puttin|r  the  questions  to  them  in  various  wa^s.  Each 
lesson,  except  tne  second,  includes  three  operations  :  the  teacher,  in  the  first 
place,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to 
them  the  questions  contained  in  the  printed  exercises ;  be  then  dictates 
to  them  the  next  lesson  ;  and  lastly  puts  fresh  Questions  to  them  on  all  the 
preceding  lessons.  The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into 
three,  or  even  make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  inteUigence  of 
his  pupils. 
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Hare  };ou  t 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

Have  you  the  hat  1 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 
The  ribbon, 
the  salt, 
the  table, 
the  sugar, 
the  paper, 


^o6cn  ©te  ? 

Sfl/  nicin  ^ext,  tdb  ba^ 

^aUn  ©ie  ten  pixt  ? 

3a,  nicin  ^crt,  xd^  fyiU  ten  $ut» 

tas  93cint ; 

to^  ©fl($ ; 

ten  ;;^tf^ ; 

ten  Surfer ; 

tai  papier. 


Obs.    The  Germans  begin 
capital  letter. 


all  substantives  with  a 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


my. 
of  my. 
to  my. 

my. 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Masculine. 

meitt* 

tnemem* 
tneinen* 


Neuter. 

mem* 
meine^. 
metnem* 
meitt. 


3^r,  youj  is  declined  like  metn*    Example : 


NoM.  your. 

Gen.  of  your. 

Dat.  to  your. 

Ace.  your. 

Have  you  my  hat  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 
Have  you  my  ribbon  1 
I  have  your  ribbon. 

EXERCISE    1. 

Have  you  the  salt  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you  your 
salt  1 — I  have  my  salt, — Have  you  the  table  1 — I  have  the  table.— 
Have  you  my  table  1 — I  have  your  table. — Have  you  the  sugar?— 
I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — I  have  my  sugar.— 
Have  you  the  paper  1—1  have  the  paper. — Have  you  my  paper  1— 
I  have  your  paper.f 


Masculine. 

NoM.  3t)r* 

Gen.  Sljre^* 

Dat.  3t)rem* 

Ace.  S^ren* 

^aOen  ®te  nicincn  ^itt  ? 

S«r  mcin  ^crr,  id)  bat>c  S^ren  ^ut. 

^obcn  @itf  nicin  JBant  i 

S*  (jaOc  ^t)x  ©ant. 


Neuter. 

3l)r. 


*  3^r  with  a  small  letter  signifies  their,  and  has  the  same  declension  as 
3^r,  yoar. 

t  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  giyen  them  in  the  exercises  ;  hut  they 
must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make 
separate  lists  of  such  suhstantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verhs,  as  thev 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  wonu 
more  easily,  when  they  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 
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THIRD  LESSON.— SUritU  tetAon. 


^SSMdjtVf  whickf  has  the  same  declension  as  ber. 
Which.      I 


NOM. 

Ace. 


Muse.  Neut. 


DECLENSION    OP    AN    ADJECTIVB   PRECEDED     BY    THE   DEFINmB 
ARTICLE,  OR  A  WORD  WHICH  HAS  THE   SAME  TERMINATION.* 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


Masc. 

NoM.  t>ex  gute. 
Gen.  be^  guteit. 
Dat.  bemguten* 
Ace.  tenguten. 


Neut. 

ba^  gute. 
be^  guten. 
bent  guten* 
bo^  gute. 


Observation,  Acyectives  vary  in  their  declensiqp 
when  preceded  by:  meitt/  my;  S^t,  your;  or  by  one  of 
the  following  words :  cin,  a ;  f ein,  no,  none ;  bcin,  thy ; 
fein,  his ;  i^r,  her ;  imfetT/  our ;  guer,  your.    Example : 


NoM.  my  good. 

Gen.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


Maw.  Neat. 

N.  meitt  guter.  tttem  gitte^. 
G.  meme^  guten.  meme^  guten. 
D.  meinem  gutett.  tnemem  gurett. 
A.  meinett   gutett.  mein      gute^. 


Good, 

bad, 

beautiful  or  fine, 

«giy, 

great,  big  or  large. 
Have  you  the  good  sugarl 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  sugar. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  1 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Which  hat  have  you  ? 
I  have  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  ribbon  have  you  1 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 

*  A§  btefct;  thii ;  jener^  thtt,  &c 


fd)(c*t; 
fchcn ; 
Wic^; 

^abcn  ®te  ben  Qwtcn  Sudet  ? 

Sfl/  tncin  ^crr,  ic^  f)aht  fecn  gutm 

Bucfcr. 
^flOcn  ©ic  ba«  fcbcinc  Sanb  ? 
5d)  fiflOc  Hi  fcbSnc  IBant). 
SBcf(ftcn  ^ut  i)ahcn  ©tc  ? 
i^d)  babe  ntctncn  6^01td)cn  $ut» 
SBc(d)c«  IBanb  b«bcn  Sic? 
S*  t«<^«  3bt^  f42nce  »onb. 
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ExsmciSB  2. 

Have  you  the  fine  hat  1— Yes,  Sir,  I  hare  the  fine  hat. — Have 
you  my- bad  hat? — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you  the  bad  salt?— 
1  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  saltl — I  have  my  good 
salt. — Which  salt  have  you  1 — I  have  your  good  salt. — Which  su- 
gar have  you  1 — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Have  you  my  good  su- 
gar?— I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  table  have  youl — I  have 
the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table? — I  have  your  fine  table. — 
Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  the  bad  paper. — Have  you  my 
ugly  paper  ? — I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Which  bad  hat  have  you  I 
— 1  have  my  bad  hat. — Which  njae  ribbon  have  you? — I  have  your 
fine  ribbon. 


FOURTH  LESSON.— bime  tettxon. 


It. 


Mase. 


Nent. 

eg. 


Not. 
I  have  not. 
No,  Sir. 

Have  you  the  table  1 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 
Have  you  the  paper  I 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


The  stone, 
the  cloth, 
the  vi^ood, 
the  leather, 
the  lead, 
the  gold. 


(  NoM. 

i  Acc. 

9lt4t. 

3ch  haU  ntd&l. 
&tt\n,  mtin  fyetv^ 
^aUn  <St(  ben  Stfdft  7 
^cxn,  metn  ^cxt,  id)  f)aU  il^n  n  i  d^  t 
^ben  Ste  la$  ^apict  ? 
Sti'in,   mcin    ^wc,  \^    fyibt    t$ 
nt(^t. 

bet  ©tein ; 

bog  ^tii ; 
bog  Scbec ; 
bog  S3(et ; 
bog  @(c(b. 


Obs.    The  terminations  m  and  em  are  used  to  form 
adjectives  and  denote  the  materials  of  anything. 


Of, 

t)cn; 

golden  or  of  gold, 
leaden  —  of  lead. 

9c(bcn ; 

hU'icvn ; 

stone    —  of  stone. 

Pctncrn ; 

pretty, 

Um  (ortifl) 

Have  you  the  paper  hat  ? 
I  have  it  not. 


^Un  6te  ben  poptercmn  ^ut? 
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The  wooden  table, 
the  horse  of  stone, 
the  coat, 
the  horse, 
the  dog, 
the  shoe, 
the  thread, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon, 


ben  I)(f(^crncn  Z'l^dh ; 
lai  jlcinerne  9^fcrl> ; 
ten  meet  (J^ai.  ^Uit>)  ; 
ta^  g)fcrb ; 
ten  |>unb ; 
ten  ^d)ul) ; 
ten  (?atcn ; 
ten  ©trumpf ; 
ten  eeud)tcr ; 
tae  gcltene  S^ont. 


EXERCISE   3. 

Have  you  the  wooden  table? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which 
table  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick  1 — I  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  thread  (ffiten)  stocking. — Have  you  my  thread  stockingr  t — i 
have  not  your  thread  stocking. — Which  coat  have  youl — ^1  have 
my  cloth  (tud)en)  coat. — Which  horse  have  you  1 — I  have  the  wood- 
en horse. — Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have 
you  the  leaden  horse  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good 
wooden  horse  1 — T  have  it  not. — Which  wood  have  you  t — 1  have 
your  good  wood. — Have  you  my  good  gold  1 — 1  have  it  not. — 
Which  gold  have  you  } — I  have  the  ^ood  gold. — Which  stone  have 
you  ? — I  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — I  liave 
your  golden  ribbon. — Have  you  my  fine  dog  1 — I  have  it. — Have 
you  my  ugly  horse  1 — I  have  it  not. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— iFftnfU  £ectioit. 


The  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money, 

Anything^  something. 

Not  anything,  nothing, 
Have  you  anything  1 
1  have  nothing. 

The  cheese, 

the  old  bread, 

the  pretty  dog, 

the  silver  (metal), 

the  silver  ribbon. 

Are  you  hungry  % 

*  As  in  French :  aotx^wjut  faim  ? 
1* 


ten  c^cffer ; 
ten  ^ncpf ; 
ta«  ®clt, 

9?td)t6{. 

^okn  @i<  (Stwat  1 

3d)  f)ate  nid)t6. 

ten  M\c ; 

to^  otte  JBrct ; 

ten  artigcn  (biiOfc^en)  ^unt ; 

tag  ©ifOet ; 

tag  fitOernc  95ant. 

C®int  ®te  ^uncjtig? 
tt  |)a()cn®ie^un9<i:?* 
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I  am  hungry.  |  ^  3^  ^^^^  ^y„g^^. 

Are  5  ou  thirsty  1  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ j^  j^J^  ,♦ 

I  am  thirsty.  J  ^  3^  j^^^^  ^5;;^^ 

Are  you  sleepy  1  ©inb  ©ie  fc^ldfcrig  ? 

I  am  sleepy.  3d)  bin  fcftt^'fcng. 

Are  J  ou  tired  1  ©inb  @ic  mttbc  ? 

I  am  not  tired.  3c^  bin  nid)t  ntilbc. 

Of  the  (genitive).        j  ^^J^*  |     be^. 

O65.  Nouns  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender 
take  ^  or  c^  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,  beg  (Sd)ncibcrg ; 

the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog,  beg  jpunbcg  ; 

the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker,  tc^  ©Scfcrg  ; 

the  neighbour's,  or  of  the  neigh-  beg  9^acl)barg  ; 

hour, 

of  the  salt,  beg  ©at^eg. 

The  baker's  dog.  ^  ^^^  ,^^^^^^  ^„„j^^ 

The  tailor  s  coat.  ^  ^^.^  ed)neiberg  mocf.t 

EXERCISE   4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  ? — ^I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  1 — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk. — 
Which  tnink  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  1 — I  have  it  not. — Which  money  have  you  1—1  have 
the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you  1 — I  have  the  old  cheese* 
— Have  you  anything  1 — ^I  have  something. — Have  you  my  large 
doff  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  ffold  1 — I  have  it. — 
Which  dog  have  you  1 — I  have  the  tailor's  dog. — Have  you  the 
neighbour's  large  dog  1—1  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  dog's  golden 
ribbon  1— No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  coat  have  you  1—1  have 
the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread  1 — 
I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  ribbon  1 — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  1 — f  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
good  baker's  good  horse  1 — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 

•  A«  in  French:  avez-vous  soif? 

t  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  preferred 
in  poetry. 
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horse  1 — I  hare  it  not. — ^Are  you  hungry  t — I  am  hungry .«-Ar» 
you  sleepy  1 — ^I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  have  you  t — ^I 
hare  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)8U  Cectiotl. 


Anything  or  something  good. 
Nothing  or  not  anything  had* 

Have  you  anything  good  % 
I  have  nothing  bad. 

Whatt 

What  have  you  I 
What  have  you  good  1 
I  have  the  good  bread. 

That  or  the  one. 


ettoa^  @ut(^ 
9{tci)tg  ec^tec^tc^ 

^akn  @te  etn>a^  ®utc^  ? 
3d)  ^ak  ntd)t$  6cb(cd)te& 

S0B<i8  6otcn  ©tc®utc«? 
5*  fiabc  l»a€  gutc  SBrob. 


Masc^ 
Neut. 


bfn. 


The  neighbour's,  of  that  of  the    ten  bcS  92ac^^r& 

neighbour. 
The  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor.  t>ai  t)c$  ^c^nctbctf. 


Or. 


£)t>cr. 


The  book,  t>ai  S3ud). 

Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the  ^a6cn  (Sic  mcitt  95u^  obct  M  be< 

neigiibour  ?  9?ad)0ar^  ? 

I  have  that  of  the  neighbour.       3d)  f)ai)e  ba^  tc5  9?a(lft(>or^ 
Have    you    your   hat   or    the  ^abcn  ^'u  3f)tcn  ^ut  ober  ben  bc< 

baker's  ?  SBacfcrs  ? 

EXERCISE   5. 

Have  you  my  book  1 — ^I  have  it  not. — ^Which  book  have  you  ?— 
I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  1 — I  have  nothing 
ugly. — I  have  something  pretty. — Which  table  have  you  1—1  have 
the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neighbour's] — ^I 
have  the  neighbour's. — What  have  yoa  1—1  have  nothing. — Have 
you  the  good  or  bad  sugar! — I  have  the  good. — Have  you  the 
neighbour's  ^od  or  bad  horse? — I  have  the  good  (one*). — Have 
you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  1 — I  have  the  silver  can- 
dlestick.— Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor  1 — 
I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 — I  am 
hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  1 — I  am  tired. — What  have  you 

♦  Words  in  the  exercises  between  parentheses,  arc  not  to  be  translated. 
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prettjr  1 — I  have  nothing  pretty. — Hare  you  the  leather  shoe  t — 1 
nave  it  not. 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— Sieb^nU  t^tiioti. 

Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  1  JpaUn  ®te  ntctnen  Sicd  eUt  ben  tii 

©cf)neiber^  ? 
I  have  yours.  3d)  f)aU  ben  S^tigcn. 


Masculine. 


Neuter. 


Mine. 
Yours. 


N.  ber  meinige.    ba^  mentige. 
A.  ben  meinigen.  ba^  tnrinige. 
N.  ber  Sbrige.     ba^  3l)rige* 
A.  ben  S^rigen*  ba^  Sljrige* 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as  :  ber  nteinige,  mine ; 
ber  S^rige,  yours ;  ber  femige,  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like 
adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  (See  Les- 
son ui.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns : 
mein,  my ;  3^t,  your ;  fein,  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the 
absolute  possessive  pronouns:  ber  meinige,  mine;  ber 
S^rige,  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in 
er  and  in  the  neuter  in  e^* — ^Ex. : 

Is  this  your  hat  1  3|t  tai  36c  |)Ut  ? 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours.  Sf^cin,  mein  ^ert,  ti  tft  nid^t  tmmv, 

fonbcm  3i^rcr. 
Is  this  my  book  1  3|!  bag  mcin  SBu*  ? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.       Sflein/  eg  t|l  nt^t  3&reg/  fonbent 

mcineg. 


The  man, 

the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker, 
the  merchant, 
the  friend, 
Have  you  the  merchant's 
or  yours  1 

stick 

< '  ber  gjjaftn  (vir)  ; 

'  L  bee  90lcnfd)  (gen.  en^  homo) ; 

bcc  (Stccf ; 

mcin  JBruber ; 

ber  ©d)u6mad)ei: ; 

bee  ^aufmann ; 

ber  Srcunb. 

.fjaben  @ie  ben  ©ted  beg  jtouf* 
manng  obcr  ben  3()ti9en  ? 

Neither. 
Nor. 

SB  e  b  c  r. 
91  oc^. 

l  have  neither  the  merchant's 
stick  nor  mine. 

3*  l&«<Jc  wcbcr  ben  ©torf  beg  Jtauf» 
manng  noc^  ben  meint^en* 
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Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  t  {SetfiSet^K' 

I  ^  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.  { |*  t^KS^^'tSf.?: 

EXERCISE    6. 

Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
—I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  my  stick  or 
yours  1 — 1  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe  or  the 
merchant's  1 — I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's. 
— Have  yoQ  my  brother's  coat  1 — I  have  it  not. — Which  paper 
have  yoQ  1 — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or  my 
friend's  1 — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  or 
my  brother's? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — Have 
you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  1 — I  have 
neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — Which  bread 
have  you  1—1  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  vou  1 — I  have 
yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  1 — I  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you  anything  1 — I  have  nothing. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  1 — I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  1 — ^I  have  it  not. 
p— Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  1 — ^I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry. — 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  1 — I  have  neither  the  good  nor 
the  bad. — Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  1 — I  have  neither  yours 
nor  the  man's. — What  have  you  1 — ^1  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you 
tired  1 — I  am  not  tired. 


EIGHTH  LESSON.— gicljte  Utium. 

The  cork,  tec  ^ftcpf  (9)fropfen)  ; 

the  corkscrew,  tec  ^fccpftiebec  ($copfm|t(()(r) ; 

the  umbrella,  tec  dleqenfd)icm  ; 

the  boy,  tec  ^mhc  (gen.  n). 

Obs,  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  e,  take  tt 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termina- 
tion in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural. 

The  Frenchman,  tec  Jcan^efe  (gen.  n)  ; 

the  carpenter,  tec  Sinmiecmann ; 

the  hammer,  tec  |>ammec ; 

the  iron,  ta^  ©ifen ; 

iron  or  of  iron,  eifecn  (adjective) ; 

the  nail,  tec  9?agc( ; 

the  pencil,  tec  SSleiftift ; 
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the  thimble, 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit, 

Have  II 

You  have. 
What  have  1 1 
You  have  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer. 

Have  I  the  nail  1 
You  have  it. 
Have  I  the  bread  1 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
I  am  wrong. 
Am  I  right  ? 


bet  Singeciut ; 
bcc  Coffee ; 
feet  ^cnig ; 
tct  Swicbadf. 

Jpcihc  id)  ? 
©ie  \)ahcn. 

@tc  babcn  ben  |)ammer  M  Bimmcr* 

monn^. 
S)CiU  id)  ben  ^a^ci  ? 
©ie  ^aten  if)n, 
JDoOc  id)  bag  SBrob  ? 
©ic  bflt'cn  Q$. 
t  Sd)  ba^c  aicdfct. 
t  3d)  ^Qbc  Unrcd)t 
t  ^obetd)  mccfet? 


EXERCISE    7. 

I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend.— Are  you 
sleepy  1 — ^I  am  not  sleepy. — I  am  hungry. — You  are  not  hungry,— 
Have  I  the  cork  1 — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  1 — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  um- 
brella 1 — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  yours  1 
— You  have  mine. — You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  nor  mine. — 
Which  pencil  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Hav« 
I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  umbrella  have  1 1 — You  have  my  good 
umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  ? — ^You  have  it 
not. — Which  biscuit  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  my  good  neigh- 
bour.— Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  1 — ^1  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine. — What  have  you  1 — I  have  my  good  brother's  good 
pencil. — ^Amlrightl — You  are  right. — ^Am  I  wrong  1 — You  are 
not  wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong. — You  are  hungry. — You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty. — You  have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good 
sugar. — ^What  have  1 1— You  have  nothing. 


NINTH  LESSON.— JJ-ettUU  Uction. 

Have  I  the  iron  or  the  golden  JpaU  id)  ben  eifernen  cber  ben  gctbe* 

naill  nenSJagcI? 

You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  ©ie  \)ah(n  wcbcc  ben  eifernen  ne^ 

the  golden  nail.  ben  gclbencn  SZaget. 
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The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  bag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth, 

Who? 
Who  has  ? 

Who  has  the  trunk? 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it  1 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  not. 

He  has. 
He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  man  1 
Has  the  painter  1 
Has  the  friend  1 
Has   the  boy   the  carpenter's 

hammer  1 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it? 
Is  he  thirsty  1 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired  1 
He  is  not  tired. 
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hai  ©d)af ; 

bcr  ^nmict  (tcr  ^8ps) ; 

lai  Jbubn ; 

ba^©d)iff; 

tcr  ©ac(; 

tcr  iunge  Wlin\di  (gen.  en) ; 

2Bur1 
aOBcc  ()at1 

aBcrbottcn^cffcc? 

SDcr  SKann  f)ot  ten  itcffcr. 

)Dct  s92ann  f)at  ben  Jtcffcc  n  i  d)  t 

SBcr  f)at  tf)n  ? 

iDcr  junge  9[)iCnfd)  hat  thn. 

Dec  iunge  ST^cnfcl)  ^ot  i^n  n  t  (^  t 

(St  l^at. 

(St  bat  ba^  SKeffcr. 

er  i)at  ba€  SKcffcr  n  i  d^  t . 

Gr  f)at  ci. 

^t  bet  9}2Qnn  ? 

|)at  bcr  9}2o(ct  ? 

^at  bet  S^cwttb  ? 

^at  bet  S(r\<xH  ben  ^ammet  bc^ 

StmmermannS  ? 
Gt  bat  if)n. . 
^Qtif)n  bet  Sun^Hng? 
3ft  et  burftiQl  (^Qt  et  2)urft?) 
€t  tft  burftig.  (et  bat  2)ut(i.) 
Sftetmabe? 
et  ift  n  i  d)  t  mdbe. 


EXERCISES.   8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hiingry  1 — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry.— 
Has  the  friend  my  hat  T — He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — Who  has 
my  sheep  1 — Your  friend  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  large  sack  1 — ^The 
baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book  1 — He  has  it  not. — What  has 
he  1 — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  iiammer  or  the  nail  1 — He  has 
neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my 
stick  1 — He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my 
coffee  or  my  sugar  1 — He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sugar ; 
he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the 
Frenchman  1 — He  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the  French- 
man ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — Which  ship  has  he  1 — He  has 
my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  Uie  ram  1 


Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  ? — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter.— Who  has  my  brother's  fine 
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dogi — Your  friend  has  it— What  has  my  friend  1 — He  has  the 
baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good  chicken. — 
What  have  you  1 — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  or  yours  1 — 
I  have  that  of  your  friend.— Have  I  your  good  knife  1 — You  have 
it. — You  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  it  (^nt  cf)  I — He  has  it  not. 
— What  has  hel — He  has  something  good. — He  has  nothing  bad. 
— Has  he  anything] — He  has  nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  1 — He  is  not 
sleepy. — He  is  hunffry. — Who  is  hungry  ? — ^The  young  man  is 
hungry. — Your  friend  is  hungry. — Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — 
My  shoemaker's  brother  is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is 
thirsty. — Which  man  has  my  book  1 — ^The  big  (grcp)  man  has  it. — 
Which  man  has  my  horse  1 — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your 
good  cheese. — Has  he  it  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


TENTH  LESSON.— 2el)nU   jEectiott. 


The  peasant, 
the  ox, 
the  cook, 
the  bird. 


His. 


bcc  95aucr  (gen.  n) ; 
hex  £)d)fc ; 
t>ev  .^cd) ; 
bcr  93cgc(. 


NOM. 

Ace. 


Masc. 

fern, 
feinen. 


Neut. 

fein* 


Obs.  A.    The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  feiii  is 
declined  like  tneitt  and  3^r»     (See  Lessons  IL  and  III.) 


The  servant, 

the  broom. 
Has  the  servant  his  broom  1 

His  eye, 

his  foot, 

his  rice, 
Has  ihe  cook  his  chicken  or 

that  of  the  peasant  ? 
He  has  his  own. 


His  or  his  own  (absolute 
possessive  pronoun). 

Has   the  servant  his  trunk  or 

mine  ? 
He  has  his  own. 
Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  1 


I  have  his. 


bcc  JBcbicntc ; 

bet  *8i'fcn. 

^at  bcr  JBcbicntc  fcincn  iBcfcn  1 

fern  Time ; 

fdncn  ^M^ ; 

fcincn  JRci6. 

|)ot  bcr  Sicdi  fctn  ^u^n  ebct  ba^  M 

iPoucrn  1 
dt  l)ot  bn^  fchugc. 

Masc.  Neat. 

{  N.  bcr  femige*    ha^  feinige. 
I  A.  ben  feinigett*  ha^  fcmige* 

^flt  bcr  JBcbtente  fcincn  it  offer  obcr 

ben  nteinigen  ? 
©r  bat  ben  fcmigen. 
^nOcn  ©ie  3btcn  ©c^u^  obcr  ben 

fetni(\en  ? 
3d)  ^afic  ben  fcinigen. 
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Somebodyoranybodpson^   Jg"";        '^^^^ 
mte  pronoun).  |^^^^         Semonbett. 

Has  anybody  tny  hat?  ^ot  3<rmanb'memen  ^ut  1 

Somebodv  has  it  -J  SiMiionb  bat  t()n. 

somebody  has  it.  ^  ^^  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Who  has  my  stick  I  ffikr  hat  mcinen  ©ted  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  Slicmont  &at  tl)n. 

JVb  oTie,  nobody  or  nof  anybody*  92  i  e  m  a  n  b. 

O65.  B.    92tentattb  is  declined  exactly  like  ^emaxib. 

Who  has  my  ribbon  1  2Bcr  f)at  mein  Sanb  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  Qticmonb  hat  c^. 

Nobody  has  his  broom.  Slicmonb  l^ot  fctncn  JBcfm. 

EXERCISES.       10. 

Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  1 — ^I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  1 — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  1 — I  have  it  not. — Has  his  boy 
the  servant's  broom  1 — He  has  it. — ^Who  has  the  boy's  pencil  1 — 
Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of  tlie  painter  ? 
■^He  has  neilsher  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  own. — 
Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ? — He  has  neither 
the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has  he  good  1 — He  has 
my  good  honejr. — Has  my  neighbour's  boy  my  book  1 — He  has  it 
not.— Which  book  has  he  1— He  has  his  fine  book. — Has  he  my 
lK>ok  or  his  own  1-^He  has  his  own. — ^Who  has  my  gold  button  1 
— Nobody  has  it. — Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking  1 — Nobody 
has  it. 

•  11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — Which 
horse  has  my  friend  1 — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  1 — He  has 
it  not. — Who  has  his  dog  ? — ^Nobody  has  it. — Who  has  my  bro- 
ther's umbrella  ? — Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom  has  the  ser- 
vant?— He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  ? — Nobody  is  hun- 
gry.— Is  anybody  sleepy? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  ? — 
No  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right? — Nobody  is  right.^ — Have  I  his 
biscuit  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox  ? — 
You  have  it  not. — Which  chicken  have  1  ? — You  have  his. — ^Is 
anybody  wrong? — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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ELEVENTH  LESSON.— Clfte  Uction. 


The  sailor. 

t>cr  sOTatrcfc,  l(t  JBcot^fne^t ; 

the  chair, 

hex  ©tubl ; 

the  looking-glass, 

Ut  ©picac( ; 

the  candle, 

l>a«ei*t; 

the  tree. 

tec  25aum ; 

the  garden. 

bet  ©atten ; 

the  foreigner. 

bet  Jrembc ; 

the  glove, 

bet  ^anbfc^u^. 

This  ass, 

biefecCfeC; 

that  hay. 

btefe^  (bteO  ^ou 

The  grain. 

ba$  ^<tcrn; 

the  corn. 

bo«  Oettnbc. 

This  man, 

biefet  5Wann ; 

that  man. 

jenet  SWonn ; 

this  book. 

biefe«(bieg-)S3tt«; 

that  book/ 

iene^  S5uc^. 

N.          O.       D. 

This  or  this  one. 

Masc.     bicfcr— e^— em— f 

That  or  that  one. 

Neut.      Unci— t^— em— i 

A. 

-en* 

0^5.  It  will  be  perceived  that  biefcr  and  jetier  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson 
II.)  The  English  almost  always  use  that^  when  the 
Germans  use  biefet.  In  German  j  e  n  e  r  is  only  era- 
ployed  when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  inunediate  comparison  be- 
tween two  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  tJiat  must  be  translated 
by  btefer. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one  1    ^a(en  @te  biefen  ober  (enen  ^ut  ? 


But, 


Uhtx,  fonbetn. 


Obs.  Slber  is  used  after  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions ;  fonbent  is  only  used  after  negative  propo- 
sitions. 

I  have  not  this,  but  that  one.       3d)  Mc  md)t  biefen,  fcnbem  fcnen. 
Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or  ^at  bet  ^ad^hat  biefet  obet  ienei 
that  one  1  95uc^  1 

•  ^te0  is  often  used  for  blefed  in  the  nominative  and  accusattve  neu^ 
ter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and  when  it  rs« 
presents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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He  has  this,  but  not  that  one.       Qx  hat  ttcfc^,  chn  ntc^t  imti. 
Have  you  this  looking-glass  or  |)aOcn  ®ic  ticfcn  eUt  fcncn  €Jpie« 

that  one  1  gel? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one.  3(^  f)ahc  mctcv  Mcfen  ncc^  icneiu 

That  ox,  bicfcr  SDd)fc  ; 

the  letter,  bcc  fflticf; 

the  note,  Ut  3ctttf(  (bag  ©tUct)  ; 

the  horse-shoe,  ta$  ^ufcifcn. 

EXERCISE    12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — Has 
the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ?— He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  can- 
dle or  that  one  ? — I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  gar- 
den or  that  of  yours  ? — ^I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that 
of  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigner. — ^Which  glove  have  you  1—1 
have  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner? — He  has  his 
own. — Who  has  my  good  candle  1 — ^This  man  has  it. — Who  has 
that  looking-glass  1 — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has  your  ser- 
vant (3bc  JBcDicnter)  1 — ^He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he 
that  man's  book  1 — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  that  ot 
this  boy. — ^Which  ox  has  this  peasant? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour. — Have  I  your  letter  or  his  1 — ^You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  1 — ^I 
have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his 
own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my  glove 
or  his  own  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his 
friend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy .-^Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  1 — He  is  neither  slee- 
py nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Ami  right  or  wrong  1 — ^You  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — Have  1  the  good 
or  the  bad  knife  1 — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the 
u^ly  (one). — What  have  1 1 — You  have  nothing  ^ood,  but  some- 
thing bad. — ^Who  has  my  ass  1 — ^The  peasant  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— 2t»filfte  Uttiotl. 

N.  O.        D.       A. 

That  or  which  (relative  {  Masc.  tt>cld)er — e^— em — ett. 
pronoun).  (  Neut.   tt)elc^ — e^ — em — e^» 

Obs.  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun »cld)er  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  w^hich 
may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead  of  be^* 
2BeId)er  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 
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Have  you  the  hat,  which  my  ^aUn  @ie  ben  ^ut,  wc(d)cn  mcin 

brother  has  1  JBrutcr  f)at  ? 

I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your  Scft  [)aH  nicbt  tin  J^nt,  n)ctc!)cn  S'&t 

brotiier  has.  25rul>ct  ()ot. 

Have  you  the  horse,  which   I  ^obcii  ©tc  l)Q$   5^fcrb/  Wi'tc^cS  id) 

havel  f)aOc? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have.  Scfe  ?)abc    tai  $fcrb,  n?ctd)C^   ©ic 


That  or  ^e  one  (determi- 
native pronoun). 


Masc.  Neut. 

'NoM.  berjcni^c^    ba^jenigc. 
Gen.  bc^jent()en»  be^jcni^en. 
Dat.  bemjenigen.  bemjenigen^ 
Ace.  benjenigeit.  ba^jenigc. 

Obs.  B.  jDerjentge  is  always  used  with  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  the  definite 
article  and  jenig,  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  pre- 
ceded-by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the 
modification  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  S^\}t^^  ^cnicmgcn,  tt,et*cn  ^le 

^  C  Sd)  ?)al'C  ten,  wclcftcn  Sic  ftakm 

r®ie  ^aOcn  to^icntge,  wctc^eg  ic^ 
You  have  that  which  I  have.        -5      f)abc. 

Mascoline. 

NoM.  berjeni^e,  welcfjcr^ 
Ace.   bcttjemgen,  welc^en* 

Neuter. 

NoM.  ba^jenige,  tt>clc^e^^ 
Ace.   ba^jenige,  tt)elc^e^. 

Which  carriage  have  you  »  8BcId)cn  ffBagcn  baten  ®ie  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  3d)  babe  t>cn  (fecntcniQcn)/  wctc^cn 
has.  Sbt  Jrcunb  b^t. 

The  carriage,  bcr  SGBagcn  ; 

the  house,  ba^  |>au^. 

TTi^  o^*«^  ^  ikf(25c.  bcrfelbe  (bcr  ttdmlicfje). 
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Obs.  C.  Serfelte,  the  same,  is  compounded  of 
the  definite  article  and  fclb,  and  is  declined  like  berje^ 
ti^.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  and  to 
make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Have  you  the  same  stick,  which  |>abcn  ^ic  tcnfc(bcn    (ten    nfimlU 
I  have  1  ci)cn)  ©iccf,  l)cn  id)  Hbi  ? 

1  have  the  same.  3d)  ?)oOc  bcnfctOcn  (ten  n(Smlid)cn). 

Has  that  man  the  same  cloth,  |>Qt  ticfcr  ^ann  taffdOc  (t>a^  nSuu 
which  you  have  ?  (id)c)   2ud)/  n?cld)Cg   (tos)    £ic 

f)abcn  ? 

He  has  not  the  same.  ©c  Ijflt  «td)t  to^fclbe  (bo^  n&nili<^tf). 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same  |)at  D(rfd(>e  mctncn  ^ant[d)ut)? 
man)  my  glove  1 

He  has  it  not.  ©r  f)at  iftn  (bcnfdOcn)  nicfet. 

EXERCISE    13. 

Have  you  the  garden,  which  1  have  1 — 1  have  not  the  one  that 
you  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  1 — I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  1 — 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has  he  1 
— He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  1 — He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  1 — He  has  the 
one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  1 — He 
has  ileither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good  chair. — 
Have  you  the  glove  which  1  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has. — 
1  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  your 
tailor  has,  but  my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or 
that  of  his  boy  1 — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but 
that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  ? — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. — Which  car- 
riage have  I  ? — Have  1  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  1 — You  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one  which  1 
have. — Have  you  my  fine  carriage? — I  have  it  not;  but  the 
Frenchman  has  it. — What  has  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  nothing. 
— What  has  the  shoemaker  1 — He  has  something  fine. — What  has 
he  fine  1 — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker  right  1 — He  is 
not  wrong ;  but  this  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  rigfht. — Is  your  horse 
hungry  1 — It  (@g)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — Have  you  my  ass's 
hay  or  yours? — I  have  that  which  my  brother  has. — Has  your 
friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  1 — He  has  "hot  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has  he  (|)ot  berfc(bc)  my  umbrella  1 — He 
has  it  not. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON.—JDre^el)ntc   Cection. 


DECLENSION  OF  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTER  SUBSTANTIVES. 

I.     Singular. 

Rules. — 1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neu- 
ter gender  take  e^  or  ^  in  the  genitive  case  singular : 
those  ending  in  ^,  ^,  j,  ^,  take  e^  ;  all  others,  particu- 
larly those  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  c^en  and  lein,  take  ^. 

2.  Masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in 
the  nominative  singular,  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of 
the  singular  and  plural,*  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel. 

n.     Plural. 

Rules. — 1.  All  substantives,  without  exception, 
take  n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
el,  en,  er,  as  also  diminutives  in  d^en  and  lein,  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  masculine  substan- 
tives take  e,  and  neuter  substantives  er ;  and  soften  the 
radical  vowels  a,  0,  n,  into  d,  6,  ii* 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  el,  en, 
er,  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in :  ba^  ^lofler,  the  convent ;  plur.  bie  ^lijfler.^ 

The  hats,  t>ie  .^utc ; 

the  buttons,  bic  jtncpfc ; 

the  tables,  bic  Stfd)C  ; 

the  houses,  bic  ^aufct  ;* 

the  ribbons,  bic  ffianbcr. 

«  Except  bcr  ^afe,  the  cheese  ;  gen.  bc8  St^t9  ;  plur.  bte  ^fife. 

b  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deyiate  from  these  rules 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

c  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  a\t,  a  is  softened.  In  the  diph- 
thong eu,  n  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  Sreunb,  the  friend ;  plur.  bie  Srcunbe,  the 
frienaa. 
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The  threads, 
the  tailors, 
the  notes, 

The  hoys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men. 


tic  S&ten ; 

tie  @d)neib(t ; 

tic  3cttcl,  tic  ©iffctte. 

tic  ilnabcn ; 
tic  gran^cfcn ; 
tie  sDIenfc^ctt. 


DECLENSION   OP   ADJECTIVES    PRECEDED   BY   THE   DEPINm 
ARTICLE   IN   THE   PLURAL. 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 

The  good  boys. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


For  all  genden. 

NoM.  bte  guten. 
Gen.  ber  guten* 
Dat.  ben  guten. 
Ace.    bie  guten. 

aDic  Qutcn  ^noten. 
2)ie  l)6ptid)cn  |)untc.'* 


Obs.  Acyectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  posses- 
sive pronoun,  have  the  same  declension  as  with  the 
definite  article. 

For  all  genders. 

TNoM.  meme  guten* 

My  good  (plural).     J  g^^'  "^^"^  8«!^«* 
a«y  gwwi*  y^ixuaij.     -V  p^^   ttieinen  guten. 

i^Acc.  meinegutem 


Have  you  my  good  books  1 
I  have  your  good  books. 


Sx^Un  @ic  meine  guten  S3(ic()cv  ? 
3d)  &at)C  3^re  Qwten  Sfic^r. 


A  TABLE 
OF  the  declension  of  substantives. 


Subst.  Masculine. 


G. 


^  or  ef. 
or  e. 


a 

D. 

A. 


Sobst.  Feminine. 


>•  invariable. 


Snbst.  Neuter. 

N. 


G. 
D. 

A. 


g  or  e€. 
or  e. 


*  Th.  woid  ^«nb,  dog,  dom  not  Mftm  th.  rowd  u  in  th.  plnnl 
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rN. 

G. 
D. 
A. 


e. 

N.^ 

e. 

G. 

en  or  it. 

D.  ' 

e. 

A. 
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Sul»(.  Feminine. 

en  or  n. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


Subft.  Neuter. 


em* 
er* 


EXERCISE.    14. 

Have  you  the  tables  % — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — Have  you 
my  tables  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your  but- 
tons 1 — You  have  my  buttons. — Have  I  your  fine  houses  1 — You 
have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  1 — He  has  not 
the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  ? — 
My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the  boy  1 — He 
has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads  t — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — Has  the 
Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  1 — He  has  neither  the 
fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  1 — He  has  his  good 
friends. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  your  fine 
umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters  1 — 
No  one  has  your  good  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  (^tx  ©cl)ti)  my 
good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles? — He  has  neither  your  good 
knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stranger's 
big  (c^rcO )  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons  % — You  nave 
not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbour's  fine  carriage. — 
Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's 
pretty  dogs  1 — My  friend  has  my  good  shoemaker's  fine  books ; 
but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks  nor  your  good 
tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your  neighbour  right  or  wrong? — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry? — He  is  neither 
thirsty  nor  hungry. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— burjel)ttte  Section. 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses. 


tcr  ;Deutfd)C ; 
t)cr  SSilrfc ; 
bic  ftctncn  SBildyet ; 
Mc  gropcn  9>fcrt)c. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats    |>obcn  t)te  ©nglfinbct:  He  fd)8nen 
of  the  French  1  tc  ter  gran^cfm  ? 
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For  all  fendera* 

TNoM.  biejenigm   or  bie. 
TTiose  J  ^^'  berjcitigctt  —  berer. 

)  Dat.  benjenigm  —  bencn* 

Ofo.  J..  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted 
for  bcrjenige,  its  genitive  plural  is  bcrer,  and  its  dative 
plur.  benen.     (See  also  Lesson  XII.  Ohs.  B.) 

Have  you  the  books  which  the  ^ai>m  @te  tie  S3fic^r,  vo(id}C  bie 
men  have  ?  ^tnnct  f)oUn  ? 

I  have  not  those  which  the  men  3<6  ()flt)C  nid^t  tieicnigen  (bU),  wets 
have ;  but  I  have  those  which  6)c  bie  S){&nnei:  l)a(>en ;  obcr  id) 
you  have.  f)QU  bie  (bicjcnigcn)/  welcfte  @ie 

^         For  all  genders. 

The  same  2)iefelben*   (bie  tidmKc^^ 

See  Lesson  XIL  Obs.-  C.) 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which  ^aUn  @ie  ticfctOcn  ©fidget,  bie  ic^ 

I  have  1  f)abc  1 

I  have  the  same.  3<&  ^abe  biefe(6en* 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  ber  Staliencr,  bie  Staliener ; 

the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards,        bet  ^pankv,  tie  ®panier.b 

For  all  genders. 

TNoM.  tocldjt   or  bie* 

V^Acc.  tt)efd>e  —  bie* 

Obs.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  Weld^etf 
its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren*  (See 
Lesson  XII.  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beffcit,  beren,  are 
preferable  to  the  genitives  tt)elc^^,  tocld^ev,  being  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 


For  all  genders. 

N.        G.        D.        A. 

These. 

biefe,   biefer,   biefen,    biefe* 

Those.    . 

jene,    jener,    ieneit,    jene. 

•  3)iefclBett  is  declined  like  bteientgett. 

b  Nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  do  not  afifben  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plural. 

2 
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Obs.  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead 
of  these  pronouns.  Before  a  noun  it  follows  the  regu^ 
lar  declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same 
changes  as  when  substituted  for  bcrjenigc  (See  Obs.  A. 
above).  The  pronoun  ber,  ba^^  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber,  ba^,  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  principal  accent  on  the 
word  which  inunediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  1  aKc(d)e  ©fierce  ^ol6cn  @ie  1 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  1  ^oben  @ic  ^icfe  cbcc  [cm  Sfid^r  1 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those.  ^ 

I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  2W&  l)at>c  iwbec  ticfe  nec^  jcne* 

other.*  ) 

I  hav6  neither  tliose  of  the  Span-  ^6)  l)aU  wcter  bic  Uv  ^pmut  wcc^ 

iards  nor  those  of  the  Turks.  fete  tet  ^Sfirfen. 

EXERCISES.   15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  1 — I  have  not  these,  but  those. — 
Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  1 — ^I  have 
not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  (bn^  Cd)af  takes  c,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural) 
of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  1 — ^I  have  neither  those  of 
teh  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother. — 
Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians  1 — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those  of  the 

Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French Which  oxen  has 

ygui  brother  ? — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  ray 
large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  1 — He  has  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  (See  Note  <^,  Lesson  XIV.). — Which  letters  has  he  1 — 
He  has  the  small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or 
those  1 — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses  have 
1 1 — You  have  those  of  the  English. — Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's 
gold  buttons  1 — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  those  of  your  friend., 

16. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy? — You 
have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  1 — He  has  it 
not. — Which  horse  has  he  1 — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  neigh- 
bour my  chicken  or  my  sheep  1 — My  neighbour  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.— What  has  he  1 — He  has  nothing  good. — 
Have  you  nothing  fine  1 — I  have  nothing  fine. — ^Are  you  tired  1 — ^I 

e  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
generally  expressed  in  German  by  biefer,  plur.  tiefe,  and  jener,  plur.  jeitc,  but 
in  an  inverted  order,  biefer  referring^  to  the  latter  and  letter  to  the  former. 
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am  not  tired. — Wliich  rice  has  your  friend  t — ^He  has  that  of  hia 
merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  1 — He  has  that  which  I  have.— 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine? — He  has  nei- 
ther that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine  ;  he  has  his  own. — Which  ships 
(^o^  Cd)iff  forms  its  plural  in  c)  has  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  the 
ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  1 — He  has' 
the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  1 — Ha  has  your 
good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  t — He  has 
not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— ^n^eljllte   taction. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  1 
I  have  them. 

Them, 


My  (plural), 
Your,  — 
His,    — 
Their,  — 

Have  you  my  fine  glass  1 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  % 
He  has  them. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  1 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his  1 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his. 

Which  chairs  have  you  1 
I  have  mine. 

Some  sugar, 
some  bread, 
some  salt, 


tcr  ^amnu 

^bcn  @te  mcine  ncinen  Jt  Anuiic  ?    - 

f  i  c  (after  the  verb). 

Plural  fur  all  ^ndera. 

N.        G.       D.        A. 
ntcine-nteincr-memen-meme» 
5l)re  -Slater  -3^mt  -3^re. 
fcine  -feiner  -feinett  -feine. 
\\)xt  -il)rer   -i^rett  -i^re* 

.iboOcn  ©ie  mcin  fcftSncg  ®(a^  1 

^nt  ct  mcinc  fd)8ncn  ®(ifcr  1 

6r  I)Qt  fie. 

jDcr  »X«ann  %gX  fic. 

6t  ^at  fte  ntc^t. 

2)ic  SKanncc  b^bcn  fif. 

|)aOcn  fic  tic  9)i5nnct ! 

S^Un  ©ic  mcinc  ©tft^fc  ebct  bit 
fcinigcn  1  (See  Lesson  VH.) 

3*  ^«0c  n>ct)cr  tic  3f)n9cn  nocfe  tic 
fcinigcn. 

8QBdd)C  (SiaWc  fiabcn  ©ic  1 

3d)  ^qOc  tic  mcinigcn, 

3uc!cr ; 
ff.rot ; 

Rule.     Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed 
in  German. 
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EXERCISE.    17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs  ? — ^I  have  them. — Have  yoa  the  good 
horses  oi  the  English  1 — 1  have  them  not. — Which  brooms  have 
you  t — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  you  my  coats  or 
those  of  my  friends  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  tliose  of  your 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  hist — I  have^his. — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  havel — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pencils  ? 
He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  ndils  ? — He  has  them  not. 
— What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody  the  thim- 
bles of  the  tailors  1 — Nobody  has  them. — Who  has  the  ships  of 
the  Spaniards  1— The  English  have  them. — Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  1 — ^The  English  have  their  ships. — Have  your 
brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  1 — My  brothers  have  neither  your 
knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  1 
— ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. — Which  chick- 
ens have  II — ^You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. — Who  has 
my  oxen  t — ^Your  servants  have  them. — ^Have  the  Germans  them  1 
— ^The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them. — Who 
has  my  wooden  table  1 — Your  boys  have  it. — ^Who  has  my  good 
bread  1 — ^Your  friends  have  it. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)^el)nte  Utiion. 

DECLENSION  OP  ADJECTIVES  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE. 

Rule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  ex- 
cept in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  e^. 

Masculine.  Neuter. 

''N.  guter  SGBettt^      gutc^  @alj» 
G.  gutett  SBeine^^  guten  (BaU 

gutcm  SOBeme^  gittem  ©aljc* 
gutett  SDBein^  guie^  ©alj* 


Good  wine  or  some  good 
wine,  &c. 


12 


Plural  for  ill  genders. 

Good  or  some  good,  <fec.    (  N.        G.        D.        A. 
(plural.)  igute,    guter,  gutett,    gute* 

Some  good  cheese,  gutct  S(hfc\ 

some  good  bread,  gutc^  S3rcl». 
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Singular. 


^' »/.-.  -ny  'fu.  ofu.  \ «:  s?s;  {$;  J^S: 


Plural  for  all  fender*. 

O65.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense,  is  expressed  by  xoeldj*  Of  him^  of  it^  of 
them,  &c.,  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  verb  requiring  in  (Jerman  the  genitive,  are 
expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives 
bcflht,  bc^feI6eit,  bereit,  berfclbeit,  which  may  sometimes 
be  omitted. 

Have  you  any  wine  1  ^6en  ®ic  ®«ttt  ? 

I  have  some.  3cft  l)abc  n)c(dl)en. 

Have  you  any  water  1  ^aUn  ®te  aSaffct  ? 

I  have  some.  ^  \)abc  tocidii^ 

Have  you  any  good  wine  1  ^t>cn  ©ie  guten  ffficin  ? 

I  have  some.  3c^  haU  toctc^ctu 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  1  4&?0e  id)  gute^  Sucfi  ? 

You  have  some.  ^tc  l^abcn  n)eld)f^. 

Have  you  any  shoes  t  42)o6cn  ®ie  ®(ftuf)e  ? 

I  have  some.  3d)  l&a6e  wctcfte. 

Have  you  good  or  had  horses  ?  ^Un  Sie  gute  ctet  |dj)lc(ftte  ^^ixU  ? 

I  have  some  good  ones.  3d)  ^Oe  gute. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  1  ^t>m    Sic   guttn   obctP    fdWec^tcrt 

SKcin  ? 

I  have  some  good.  3*  b«t)e  gwten. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water  ?  ^()cn  @ie  gute^  cbn:  fc^ed^tei  SBofs 

fcr? 

I  have  some  good.  3d)  ^a^^  dute^ 

EXERCISE.   IS. 

Have  you  any  sugar  ? — ^I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good  cof- 
fee 1 — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt  1 — ^I  have  some. — Have  I 
any  good  salt  1 — ^You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — You  have 
some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  ? — ^You  have  some. — Has  the  man 
any  good  honey  1 — He  has  some. — ^What  has  the  man  t — He  has 
some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker  1 — He  has  some 
pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  (3n>ie6ad  does  not  soften 
in  the  plural)  1-— He  has  some.— Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  % 
— He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  coflfeel — I  have  somo 
good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood  1 — ^I  have  some  good.— Have 
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I  good  or  bad  oxen  1 — You  have  some  bad  (ones). — Has  your 
brother  good  or  bad  cheese  t— He  has  neither  good  nor  bad. — ^What 
has  he  good  1 — He  has  some  good  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  % 
— My  neighbour  has  some. — Who  has  some  money  ? — ^The  French 
have  some. — Who  has  some  gold? — ^The  English  have  some. — 
Who  has  some  good  horses? — ^The  Germans  have  some. — Who 
has  some  ffood  hay  1 — ^This  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good 
bread  ? — ^That  Spaniard  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  good  books  1 — 
These  Frenchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships? — 
Those  Englishmen  have  some? — Has  anybody  wine? — Nobody 
has  any. — -Has  the  Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  ? — He  has  some  ugly 
(ones). — Have  you  wooden  or  stone  tables? — I  have  neither  wood- 
en nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  ? — He 
has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread 
stockings  ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  ? — He  has  nothing. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— 0Ub^n?el)nte  Uction. 

Singular. 

(        N.       G.       D.       A. 
No,  none,  not  a,  or  not     <  M.  fein,  fdttc^,  feittent,  fcnteit* 
any.  (  N.  feiit,  feine^,  feinem,  tdn. 

Obs.  A.  The  word  fetn  has  this  declension  when, 
like  no  in  English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive; 
but  when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  none 
in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  er,  and 
its  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  e^  or  ^* 

Have  you  any  wine  ?  ^obcn  ©ic  SKctn  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  ^abc  fcincn* 

Have  you  no  bread  ?  ^o6cn  ®ie  f cin  fflrcb  ? 

I  have  not  any.  34)  f)abe  Uimi  (fcin^). 

Obs.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed 
by  fcilt,  when  accompanied  by  a  ne^tion. 

Planl  for  all  genders. 

Noy  none,  or  not  any  (plu-     t  N.        G.        D.        A. 
ral).  I  feiite,  feiiter,  feineit,  feine* 

Have  you  no  shoes  ?  ^abcn  ®ie  fetne  ©c^u^c  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  ^obe  feine. 

Have  you  any  ?  ^obcn  ©ic  toctc^e  ? 

1  have  not  any.  3d)  l)ot«  ^«in«« 

Has  the  man  any  ?  ^at  tcr  9}{ann  Q)(((^(  ? 
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He  has  none.  (Sx  f)at  Uinc 

Has  he  any  good  hooks  ?  ^at  er  gutc  iBUc^ct  ? 

He  has  some.  iSt  f)at  n)ct4e. 

Tb«  American,  hit  2(mcn!anct ; 

the  Irishman,  bcc  3t(^nbet ; 

the  Scotchman,  tec  ®cl)Ctt(^nbct  (^cttc)  ; 

the  Dutchman,  tec  ^oHfintejc ; 

the  Russian,  tcr  diufle. 

Rule.  Compound  words  in  mam  form  their  plural 
by  changing  this  termination  into  leute*    Ex. 

The  merchants,  tie  jtaufleute  ; 

the  carpenters,  tie  Bintntecteutc. 

EXERCISE.   19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  1 — ^He  has  some. — Have  the 
Dutch  good  cheese  1 — ^Y  es.  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  die 
Russian  no  cheese  1 — ^He  has  none. — Have  you  ?ood  stockings  ? — 
I  haye  some. — Have  you  good  or  had  honey  ? — 1  have  some  good. 
—Have  you  some  good  conee  1 — ^1  have  none. — Have  you  some  had 
coffee  1 — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  l-r-He  has 
none. — Has  he  good  water  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman 
some  good  salt  1— He  has  none. — ^What  has  the  Dutchman ! — He 
has  good  ships. — Have  1  some  bread  1 — ^You  have  none. — Have  I 
some  good  friends  ? — You  have  none.— Who  has  good  friends  ? — 
The  Frenchman  has  some.*— Has  your  servant  f  3()c  S3etienter)  any 
coats  or  brooms  ? — He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has 
any  one  hay  1 — Some  one  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  1 — ^My  ser- 
vant has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  1 — He  has  none. — Who 
has  good  shoes  1— My  good  shoemaker  has  some.— Have  you  the 
good  hats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  1 — 1  have  neither 
those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the 
Irish. — Which  sacks  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  the  good  sacks  of 
the  merchants.--rHas  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpen- 
ters ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  1 
— He  has  none. — Has  the  brother  of  your  friend  good  combs  1 — 
The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some. — ^Who  has 
good  wooden  chairs  ?— Nobody  has  any. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.— 3tcl)t?el)nt^  fettion. 

The  hatter,  tec  ^utmadftec ; 

the  joiner,  tec  ^ijd^tec  (©^ceinec). 
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A  or  €171  (one). 


Mucnline. 

Neuter. 

NoM.    tin* 

CXXi* 

Gen.     eine^* 

eittc^^ 

Dat.     einem. 

einem. 

Ace.     men* 

ein* 

Obs.  A.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  eitt  like 
f ein,  takes  e  r  in  the  nominative  masculine,  and  e  ^  or  ^ 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  pre- 
ceding Lesson.) 


Have  yoa  a  looking-glass  1 
I  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book  ? 
I  have  one. 
I  have  none. 


^aUn  Ste  etnen  ©pteget  ? 
3c^  t)o6e  etnen. 
^oten  @ie  em  93u((  ? 
3c^  fyiU  nni  (etne^). 
3c^  l)aU  fetn^  (f eine^). 


Obs,  B.    Neither  the  Indefinite  article  nor  {itftt  is 
ever  accompanied  by  to^* 


And* 


Unb. 


DECLENSION    OF   AN    ADJECTIVE  PEECEDED  BY  THE   INDEFINITE 
ARTICLE    OR    A    POSSESSIVE    PRONOUN    IN    THE     SINGULAR. 

(See  Obs.  in  Lessons  III.  and  XIH) 


A  good. 


Have  yon  a  good  round  hat  I 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beautiful  house  % 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none.  , 

I  have  two  of  them. 


Neuter. 

eta 

etaent  gutett* 
eta 


He  has  three. 
You  have  four. 
Have  you  five  good  horses  ? 
1  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad 
ones. 


Bfaseoline. 

{ N.  eta  guter^ 
G.  efee^  gutem 
D.  etaem  gatta* 
A.  etaen  gutem 


^aten  ©ie  elnen  guten  ninten  ^ut? 

3c^  ^oOe  etnen. 

4bat  et  etn  fc^eneg  ^u^  ? 

^  \icX  etng  (eine^). 

er  ^ot  fetn^  (feine^). 

Srf)  l)obe  bcren  jtpeu    (See  Ohs. 

Lesson  XVI.) 
iSx  I)ot  beren  btet. 
©ic  ()«<>en  beren  wer. 
^aben  (SJc  fttnf  gute  5)ferbe  ? 
3d)  ^be  beren  fed)^. 
3cb    ^(>bi  feci)$  gute  tinb  febeii 

f^tec^te. 
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RECAPITULATION  OP   THE  RULES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DECLENSION 
OP  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
German  as  in  English,  the  ac^ective  always  precedes 
the  subst3,ntive.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are 
before  the  same  noim,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen- 
sion. Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  jiQt 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i.  e.,  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
Ex.  3^r  S^xxt  ifl  fct)6n,  your  hat  is  beautiful ;  mein  aSottb 
iji  fd)6n,  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  3^re  §utc  fittb  f d) 6 it, 
your  hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  under- 
stood, the  acljective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  viz : 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  pre- 
ceding, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  genitive  case  singular  masculine 
and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  e  n  instead  of  c  $* 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article,  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination,  it  adds  e  tt  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders,  and  the  ac- 
cusative singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  c. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
possessive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  adds  e  r  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine,  c  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine,  e  ^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter, 
and  e  tt  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

2* 
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< 


< 

pi 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 

I.    The  adjective 

-without  au  article  before 

a  sabstantive. 

1    n.    Theadjectire 
nite  article. 

III.     The   adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefi- 
nite article. 

Masc. 

I^Vm. 

Jfeut. 

1 

Fern. 

JVetU. 

Masc. 

i^0m. 

JV«tt<. 

NoM.  cr 

e 

e^ 

e 

e 

e 

er 

e 

e^ 

Gen.  en 

er 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

Dat.  em 

er 

em 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

Ace.  en 

e 

e^ 

en 

e 

e 

en 

e 

e^ 

NoM.  e 

en  ' 

Gen.  er 

For  all 

en 

For  all 

Dat.  en 

genders. 

en 

genders. 

Ace.  e 

• 

en 

O65.  j4.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  SEime 
manner  when  taken  substantively. 

B,  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words:  atfe,  all; 
einige,  etlic^,  some,  sundry ;  gemiflfe,  certain  ;  feine,  none ; 
manege,  several ;  me^rere,  many,  several ;  fold^,  such ; 
i)erfd)iet)ene,  various ;  t)iefe,  many ;  n)efct)e,  which ;  tt)enige, 
few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive pliu-al ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  the 
plural.* 

C.  Adjectives  ending  in  e  I,  e  n,  e  r,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  ebefer,  gofoencr,  tijene^ 
rer,  we  say :  ebler,  golbner,  t^eurer. 

EXERCISE.      20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  1 — ^I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker  a 
beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  I  a  pretty  gold  rib- 
bon?— You  have  one. — What  has  the  joiner?— He  has  beautiful 

»  Most  modern  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  aiid  form  all  the 
cases  of  the  plural  in  en. 
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tables. — Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (rant)  table  ? — He  has  one.— 
Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  ?-~He  has  one.-^Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  I  haves — He  has  not  the  same  that  you 
have,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  1 — He  has 
them. — ^Have  I  their  good  hammers  1 — You  have  them  not,  but  you 
have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  1 — He  has 
not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  1 — You  have  not 
yours ;  you*  have  his. — ^Who  has  mine  1 — Somebody  has  them. — 
Has  any  body  two  letters? — ^Thc  brother  of  my  neighbour  has 
three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ©d)ofc)  1 — He  has  four. — 
Has  he  six  good  chickens  1 — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad.— 
Has  the  merchant  good  wine  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  1 — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread  1 — ^He  has  some. 
— ^What  lias  the  carpenter  t — He  has  good  nails. — ^What  has  your 
merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  good  honey,  and 
good  biscuits  (plur.  Swictwcfe). — Who  has  good  iron  1 — My  good 
friend  has  some. — ^Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — ^You  are  wrong. — is  any 
body  sleepy  1 — ^The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — ^Is  he  tired  1 
— ^He  is  not  tired. — ^Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (unfcrec, 
see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  1 — He  has  not  those  of  your  friends, 
but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — ^Has  he  my  wooden  chair  ? — ^He 
has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are  you  thirsty  1 — I  am  not 
thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (gcopen  4)un9cr). 


/ 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.— JT^un^eljnte  Utiiott. 


How  much  ?    How  many  ?  8S  i  e  » i  c  t1  • 


How  many  hats  1 
How  many  knives  t 
How  much  bread  1 


fSicmcl  ^iltc  % 
fBicDtcl  SDZcffcr  ? 
flOBicMcl  S3tcb  ? 


(My,  but. 

How  many  tables  have  you  ? 
I  have  only  two. 

How  many  knives  have  you  1 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten, 


01  ur. 

fS^k\>Ul  Stfd)c  haUn  ©te  ? 
3c^  boOe  ^<iTcn  nur  i^tocu    (See 

Obs.  Lesson  XVL) 
aCtctJtct  9)2cffcc  Men  ©ic  ? 
Sd^  hahc  nur  ctn  gutc^. 

fl*t; 
neun; 


*  Cardinal   numbers   are  used   to   answer  the   question   kvtesiel,  how 
many? 
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What{designaXing  the  na- 
ture or  kind  of  a  thing)  ? 


What  table  have  you  ? 
I  have  a  wooden  table> 
Wliat  tables  has  he  ? 
He  has  stone  tables. 
"What  book  has  your  friend  1 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  ? 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  sugar  ha»  he  * 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


Our. 


Our  (plural). 
Ours  (singular  and  plural). 


Maw. 


Neat 


N,  tva^  fur  em*    toa^  fur  cut* 
A*  toa^  five  men*  toa^  fur  m* 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

SBa^  fur* 

2Ba5  filt  ctnen  Uifd)  Fiabcn  ©te  ? 
'S^  ^fl^c  cinen  W^J^'mfn  Stfd). 
SBag  fur  SifAc  ()ot  ct  ? 
(5r  bat  ftcincrne  Stfd)C. 
2Ba^  fat  cin  Siic^  J)ot  3bt  ^ceunt  7 
(5r  l)at  cin  biiOfd)C^  Sud). 
2Bog  ffir «  5)aptet  baOcn  @ic  ? 
3c^  bol>«  fcbSnc^  papier. 
?K5og  fftc  3ucfct  ()ot  ct  1 
©t  f)ot  Qutcn  3u(fcr. 

Maac.  Neut. 

fNoM.  unfer*  unfer* 

i  Gen.  unfere^*  unfere^* 

^  Dat.  uufcrem*  unfercm, 

[  Ace.  unferm*  unfer* 

Phiral  for  a?!  genders. 

(     N.         G.  D.        A. 

<uttferc,  ttuferer,  unferot,  uu^ 
(  fete* 

2)cr  (t)n^)  unfcrigc ;  fcte  unfctigcn. 

Obs.  When  a  consonant,  I,  m,n  or  r,  stands  between 
two  c^s,  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronun- 
ciation (see  Lesson  XXL,  Ohs,  C),  except  when  this 
letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word  or 
the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say, 
unfer^,  unfernt,  unfre,  (Sure^/  (Surcni,  (Sure,  &c.,  instead  of 
Uttfere^,  unfercm,  unfere,  guere^,  @ucrem,  Sucre,  &c. 

EXERCISES.      21. 

How  many  friends  have  yoo  ? — ^I  have  two  g-ood  friends. — Have 
you  eight  good  trunks  1 — ^I  have  nine. — ^Has  your  friend  ten  good 

»»  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite  article. 

c  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such  as  : 
5PaVier,  paper ;  ^ffieiii,  wine ;  ^ndtx,  sugar,  &c. 

^  ^uev,  your,  is  in  fact  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  3^r  is 
the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  that  reason  written 
with  a  capital  letter.    (See  Lessons  II.  and  XV.) 
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brooms  1 — ^He  has  only  three.— Has  he  two  good  ships  t— He  has 
only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  only 
four. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  ?— He  has  ten. — Has 
the  young  man  ten  good  books  1— He  has  only  five.^Has  the 
painter  seven  good  umbrellas  1-^He  has  not  seven,  but  one. — How 
many  corks  (5)topfcn  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  I  ? — You 
have  only  three. — Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread  1 — He  has 
not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother.^Has  our  horse  any  hay  1 — It  ((£^) 
has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  1 — He  has 
some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  1 — He  has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  sil- 
ver (ones).— How  many  oxen  has  our  brother  1 — He  has  no  oxen. 
—How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  our  neighbours  (plur. 
9tad)barn)  ?— The  young  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  good 
coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good 
rams  ?— He  has  them.— Have  I  his  1 — You  have  not  his,  but  ours. 
— How  many  good  rams  have  1 1 — You  have  nine. 

22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ?— Our  merchant's  boy  has 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the 
great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (fco^  Kugc  takes  n  in 
the  plur.  and  is  not-softened)  1 — He  has  great  eyes  and  great  feet. 
• — ^Who  has  great  thread  stockings  1 — ^The  Spaniard  has  some. — 
Has  he  any  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Has  he  com  ? — He  has  some. 
—What  kind  of  corn  has  he  1 — He  has  ffood  corn. — What  kind  of 
rice  has  our  cook  1 — He  has  good  rice. — -What  kind  of  pencils  has 
our  merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread  1 
— He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty  1 — Nobody  is  thirsty ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives  1 — The  Scotch- 
man has  them. — Has  he  them  t— He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  1 — ^I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  riffht  1 — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he  good 
little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  ©d)afe)  ? — He  has  neither 
birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  1 — He  has  nothing. — Has 
our  tailor's  boy  anything  beautiful  1 — He  has  nothing  beautiful,  but 
something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly  1 — He  has  an  ugly  dog. — 
Has  he  an  ugly  horse  1 — He  has  no  horse. — What  has  our  young 
friend  1 — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book  1 — He  has  one. — 
Has  he  good  salt  1 — He  has  none. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON— gwatl^igoU  Section, 

Much,  mani/y  a  good  deal  of.        95  I  cl . 

Much  wine.  8Stc(  2Bcin. 

Much  money.  ^Ui  ®e(K 
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Obs.  A.  \Vhen  t)iel  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pro- 
noun, or  preposition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective; 
otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 


Have  you  much  ^ood  wine  1 
I  have  a  good  deal. 

Have  you  much  money  1 
1  have  a  good  deal. 

Too  much. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 

We. 
We  have. 


.f)ni&cn  ©ic  mc{  gutcn  SKcin  ? 

3d)   f)fl6c  bcffcn  mU    (See   Obs. 

Lesson  XVI. 
^oOcn  ©ic  oict  ®ctb  ? 
3^  l)abc  teffcn  vUU 

Bu   Diet. 

©ie  l)a6cn  ^u  mi  JScin. 


SBir  baben. 

We  have  not.  SBtt  i)€iUn  nid)t 

We  have  little  or  not  much  money.  SBtc  l^abcn  nid^t  Diet  ®c(t. 


Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


@  e  n  u  g. 

©etb  gcnug. 
8Keffct  gcnug. 


065.  J5.     ©cnug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  835c  nig. 


C.  Our  remark  on  t)icl  applies  equally  to  tt)ettig. 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to 
several  distinct  things,  or  anything  that  may  be  coun- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


But  little,  only  a  little  {not  much), 

Have  you  enough  wine  1 

I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 

A  little. 

A  little  wine. 
A  little  salt. 

Courage. 

You  have  but  little  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 

Of  them  (relative  to  persons). 


^\xx  went 9  (nic^t  meO. 

^aUn  @te  ffficin  genug? 
3<ft  bobe  bcffen  nut  tom^,  atcr  acs 
nug.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 

@in  mcnig. 

Sin  wcnig  SBetn. 
(^n  toenig  @a(j. 

t)ct  9)2ut^ 

@tc  ^6en  ntcf^t  t)ie(  9)hit(. 
aOBic  ?)o6cn  wentg  Stcuntc. 

3  b  t  c  t  (gen.  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun fii,  they;  see  Obs.  Les- 
son XVL) 
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Have  you  many  friends  1  ^aOcn  Sic  me(  Jrcuu^e  ? 

We  have  but  few.  SEir  f)at>cn  tbrcr  nuc  wcnige  (See 

Obs.  C.  above). 
You  have  but  little  money.  (Bii  ^abcn  ntd)t  t)ii'(  ®c(b. 

Has  the  foreig^ner  much  money  1  ^ot  bcr  Srcml>e  »ict  ®clt  ? 
He  has  but  little.  C£r  l)at  tcffcn  nut  rocnig. 

EXERCISES.    24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  1 — I  have  only  a  little. — Has  your  friend 
much  water  1 — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner  much 
com  1 — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  1 — He  has 
much  sugar. — What  has  the  Russian  ? — He  has  much  salt, — Have 
we  much  rice  1 — We  have  but  little. — What  have  we  1 — ^We  have 
much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold  I 
— We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  -many  boysl — 
We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  1 — He  has 
enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ? — He  has  a  great  deal. 
— Has  this  man  courage? — He  has  none. — Has  that  foreigner 
money  1 — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough.— Has  the  painter's 
boy  candles  (plur.  Sid)tc)  1 — He  has  some. 

-     '  25. 

Have  we  good  letters? — ^We  have  some. — We  have  none.— 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse? — He  has  one.— What  have  we  ? — ^We  have  good  horses.— 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — The  German  has  one. — Has  the  Ita- 
lian many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  a  great  many ;  but  he 
has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse 
which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  car- 
riage.— Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ? — He  has  not 
the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  our  bro- 
thers have  three  of  them. — ^What  knives  have  you  ? — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  bag. 
— Has  the  young  man  our  long  (grcp)  letters  ? — He  has  them  not. 
— Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ? — ^The  father  (pcv  93atcr)  of  the  sailor 
has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  ? — ^The  carpenter  has  his 
iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter  beau- 
tiful gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has  none. — Have  you 
many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  wine  ? 
— We  have  enough  of  it.^-Ha8  anybody  my  brooms  ? — Nobody 
has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  ? 
— He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours ;  he  has  his. — ^Has  jour  boy  my 
note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick  ? 
— ^I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my 
gloves  (plur.  ^ontfd)ubc)  ? — ^I  have  not  yours,  but  those  of  my 
good  neighbour. 
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TWENTY.FIRST  LESSON.— (Jin  mh  ^wan^ijoU 
tctiion. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer, 


A  few  books. 


A  few. 

Have  you  a  few  books  1 

I  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 


The  florin, 

the  kreutzer  (a  coin). 
Other. 


The  other. 


The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse, 
other  horses. 

Have  you  another  horse  ? 
I  have  another. 

No  other. 


t>cr  9)fcffcr ; 
tog  Jkifd) ; 
t>ct  effig ; 
t>a^  iBtcr. 

'N.  cin^e  (erticf)e)  Slider. 

G.  ciuiger  (ctlirfjcr)  S5ud)er. 

D.  citttgm  (ctlicl)cn)  Sitdjcm. 

A.  einige  (etlic^)  fdixdjex. 

(SiniQC,  ettic^c. 

SbciUn  ®tc  cinigc  JBttcftct  ? 

Scft  ()flt)C  ctnigc. 

Cr  J)flt  etUcbc. 

Scft  ^flOe  nur  cinigc  g)?cflct. 

©ic  i)aUn  nur  cinigc. 

bet  (^u(kn  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
ttt  ilrcu^cr. 

2(nbet  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular. 
Mftsc.  Ntut. 

N.  ber  anberc.  ba^  anbere. 

G.  be^  anbcrn.  bc^  anbcni. 

D.  bent  anbent.  bent  anbcm« 

A.  ben  anbent*  ba^  anbere. 

Plaial  for  all  genders. 

(  N.  bfe  anbern.  D.  ben  anbern. 
<  G.  ber  anbern.  A.  bie  anbern. 
(      (See  Obs.  Lesson  XIX.) 

ein  2Cnt)erer ; 

fin  nntfrc^  ^fcrb ; 

anUxi  ^fcrbc. 

JpaUn  ®ic  cin  onbcrc^  ^fcvt  ? 
Sd)  t)<iOc  cin  onl)i'rc^. 

SMasc.  feinen  anbern* 
Neut.  fein  anbere^. 
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No  others. 

I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Haye  you  other  horses  1 
I  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others. 


The  shirt, 
the  leg, 
the  head, 
the  arm, 

the  heart, 
the  month, 

the  work, 

the  volume, 

the  crown  (money). 

What  day  of  the  month  ? 
Obs,    Ordinal  numbefs 
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Jtetiu  ontere  (See  Lesson  XVIII. 
Obs,  B. 

^^  ^q6<  fctn  anbcrc^  5)fn:t.  . 
3d)  ^flt)e  fctn  antcrc^. 
^oOcn  ®ic  anbcrc  9)fcrb<  1 
Sd)  ()flb<  onl)crc. 
Sd)  babe  fcinc  onbcre. 

ba^  |)«mb  (nlur.  en) ; 

txit,  SBcin  (plur.  e)  ; 

bcc  ^cpf ; 

bet  lixm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.); 
ba^  |>eci  ;• 
bet  0}2cnot  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
ba^  2Bet!  (plur.  e) ; 
bet  S^anb ; 
bet  2£f)o(et  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.). 

bet  (bag)  wiejjielfte? 


PS  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  ba^  tt)ie»ieljle  ?  what  day  of  the  month  ? 
These  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  far  as 
twenty,  and  jl  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  er(l/  first,  and  britt,  third,  which  are  irregular. 
Ex. 


The  first,     . 

bet  or 

ba$  etffe; 

the  second, 

bet 

gweite ; 

the  third, 

bet 

btitte ; 

the  fourth, 

bet 

»ierte  ; 

the  fifth, 

bet 

fUnfte ; 

the  sixth, 

bet 

fcd)«te ; 

the  seventh. 

bet 

ficbente ; 

the  eighth. 

bet 

a^te ; 

the  ninth, 

bet 

neuntc ; 

the  tenth. 

bet 

Scbntc ; 

the  eleventh. 

bet 

elfte ; 

the  twentieth. 

bet 

grpangigfte ; 

the  twenty-first,  &c. 

bet 

ein  unb  swanaigfie,  «.* 

•  35a8  ^ttl,  the  heart,  takes  e  it  8  in  the  genitive  and  e  n  in  the  dative  case 
sii^Iar ;  in  the  plural  it  takes  e  n  in  all  the  cases. 

«»  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.  Ex.  Sons 
bott,  ben  erften  '^^fxx,  ein  taufe nb  flcfat  bunbert  unb  acfet  unb  breijta,  London,  Ist 
May,  1838. 
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Have  you  the  first  or   second  J^aUn  @te  ta^  erfle  otcr  ba^  ^iU 

book!  93u*? 

1  have  the  third.  Sd)  (>a()C  to«  tctttc. 

Which  volume  have  you  1  85)c((f)cn  ©ant)  (joOen  €)U  1 

I  have  the  fifth.  ^d)  ^at)C  ben  fttnften. 

EXERCISES.      27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  1 — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams  1 — 1  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  1 — He  has  only  a  few.-^Have  you  a  few 
florins  1 — 1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  youl — ^I  have 
ten. — How  many  kreutzers  has  your  servant  1 — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  classes  of  the  Ita- 
lians ? — ^The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them. — What  have 
we  ? — We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the 
Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  1 — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.^Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  t— He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant 
or  those  of  his  brother  1 — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  gloves  has  he  t — He  has  his  own. — Have  we  the  horses  of 
the  En^ish  or  those  of  the  Germans  1 — We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  1 — We 
have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pep- 
per 1 — ^I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  vinegar  1 
— 1  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meati— ^Fhe 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.— 
Have  you  no  other  pepper  1 — ^I  have  no  other. — Have  I  no  other 
beer  ? — ^You  have  no  other. — Have  we  no  other  good  friends  1— . 
We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor  many  shirts  1 — He  has  not 
many ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  yen  a  wooden  leg  1 — ^I  have  not  a 
(fctn)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. — Has  this  man  a  good  head  t 
— He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. — How  many  arms  has  that 
boy  1 — He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood  (ocn  ^ol^). — What 
kind  of  head  has  your  boy  1 — He  has  a  good  head. 


Which  volume  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  se- 
cond volume  of  my  woric? — I  have  it. — ^Have  you  the  third  or  the 
fourth  book  1 — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  1 — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  volumes  have  wel — ^We  have  the  seventh. — ^What  day 
C3)en  njicDictftcn)  of  the  month  is  it  (\)aUn  mv)  ? — ^It  is  (2Bic  baben) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^ot>cn  wit  nicbt)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  1 — The  ^aniards 
have  only  a  few  ;  but  the  English  have  a  gpreat  many. — ^Who  has 
our  crowns  ? — ^The  French  have  them. — Has  the  youth  much  head  t 
-—He  has  not  much  head,  but  much  courage.— How  many  arms 
has  the  man  1 — He  has  two. 
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Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  1 — 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  English,  bat 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  t---He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  1 — He  has  six  of  them. — Have  you 
another  stick  ? — I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have  you  ! — 
I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candlesticks  1 — 
We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar  1 — ^These  men  have 
none,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles  1— 
Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have  some.— Have 
you  some  other  bags  ? — I  have  no  others. — Have  you  any  other 
cheeses  ? — I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other  meat  1 — I  have 
no  other.    (See  note  f ,  Lesson  U,y 


TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.  — gmi  ttttb  poan|ijg«te 
ttction. 

The  tome  (volume),  tct  Zf)CxU 

Have  you  the  first  or-  third  tome  ^aOcn  @tc  bctt  crften  eUt  tritten 
of  my  work  %  Zt)iii  mcincfi  ^ivH  ? 

Both,  S3  el  be  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 

jective). 

I  have  both.  Scf)  f)CiU  Uibc. 

Obs.  The  singular  of  b  e  i  b  e  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  beibe  is 
employed  when  tw^o  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  beibe^,  when  they  ex- 
press two  different  things :  as, 

Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  1  ^aUn  ©ie  wetn  S3uc^  cUx  melnen 

©tccf  ? 
I  have  both.  3d)  (jabe  Uitci. 

StUli  yet,  some  or  any  more*     9{  0  d^. 

Some  more  wine.  0?O(fc  ©ettt. 

Some  more  money.  ^cd^  ®e(b. 

Some  more  buttons.  Stcc^  ^ni$pfe« 

Have  you  any  more  wine  1  JpaUn  ©te  noc^  833cin  ? 

c  We  have  hitherto  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  system, 
refrained  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns.  They  will  be  touched  upon  here- 
after.   (See  Lesson  LXXVra.) 
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I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  1 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  ? 
You  have  some  more. 
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3d)  l)aU  ncd)  n)c(d)cn. 
^at  ec  ncd)  SBrob  ? 
6c  l&at  nod)  n)cld)i'^, 
^abc  id)  ncd)  JBttcbcc  ? 


iVb^  any  more,  no  more*     ^i\ n- —  m  c  ^  r . 


I  have  no  more  wine. 

Have  you  any  more  vinegar  ? 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread  1 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs. 

I  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more. 

Have  you  much  more  wine  1 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books  1 
I  have  not  many  more. 


3d)  bok  fcincn  SOBctn  mcfjr. 

^abin  @ie  nod)  (Sffig  ? 

3d)  f)abe  fetnen  nic()r. 

^ot  it  noc^  S3rob  1 

61:  bat  ftrtn^  mef)t. 

3cift  ^aOc  fi'inc  |)untc  m^bt. 

3db  baOe  Um  mc^t. 

^Itdbt  t)te(  me^t. 

^abm  Sic  nccft  met  Sfficin  ? 
3cft  ba'^e  ^«ff^'n  nic^t  met  mcbr. 
v^akn  ®ic  nod)  met  SBfic^cr  ? 
3cb  babe  fccrcn  nicbt  mi  mebt. 


One  more  book.  0locb  ein  93u(ft. 

One  more  good  book.  0locb  cin  gutcg  SBudb^ 

A  few  books  more.  0lod)  cinigc  S8fid)cr. 

Have  we  a  few  hats  more  1  ^abcn  roic  nod)  cinige  |)fite  ? 

We  have  a  few  more.  fflBir  bflt>en  nodb^inige. 

Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  1  ^at  cc  nod)  ciniqe  gute^WcfTer?  ?  (See 

Lesson  XVllI.  Obs.  B.) 
He  has  a  few  more.  ^t  \^oX    nod)    einiae.    (See    Obs. 

Lesson  XVI.) 


EXERCISES. 


30. 


ive  yoi 

How  many  tomes  has  this  work  ] — It  has  three. — Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  1 — ^1  have  both  (Oeite). — Has  the  for- 
eigner my  comb  or  my  knife  1 — He  has  both  (6cil)C^). — Have  you 
our  bread  or  our  cheese  ? — I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass  or 
that  of  my  friend  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have 
we  any  more  hay  ? — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any 
more  pepper  ] — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candles  1 — 
He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  1 — We  have  no 
more  coffee ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has  the  German 
any  more  water  ? — He  has  no  more  water ;  but  he  has  some  more 
meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  1 — We  have  no  more  gold 
(Lesson  XVIII.  Obs.  B.)  ribbons ;  but  we  have  some  more  silver 
(ribbons^. — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar  1 — He  has  no  more. — 
Have  I  any  more  beer  ? — You  have  no  more. — Has  your  young 
man  any  more  friends  1 — He  has  no  more. 
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31. 


Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  1 — He  has  one  more. — Have 
you  one  more  1 — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more  ox  I 
— He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  1 — We  have 
a  few  more. — What  have  you  more  1 — We  have  a  few  good  ships 
(plur.  ®d)iffc)  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  our  brother  a  few 
more  friends  ? — He  has  a  few  more. — Have  I  a  little  more  money  1 
— ^You  have  a  little  more. — Have  you  any  more  courage  1 — I  have 
no  more. — Have  you  much  more  money  1 — ^I  have  much  more,  but 
my  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he  enough  salt? — He  has  not 
enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  t — We  have  not  enough. — Has 
the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  1 — He  has  not 
enough. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Slim  nnh  ?ujan?ig6te 
£^ttion. 


^9S  e  r  f  (^  i  e  b  e  n  e  (is  declined  like 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  singular.)  (See 
Lesson  XVUL,  Obs.  B.) 


Several, 


For  all  gfinden. 

t)erfd)tcbene.    D.  Derfd)i*etten^ 
t)erfc^iebencr»  A.  i)erfc^icbcne. 

tec  9?atcc ; 
bcr  <Bcbn ; 
tag  .^int ; 

bcc  j^auptntann  (plur.  ^uptteute)  ; 
tcr  ZW ; 

bcc  .Rud)cn  (is  not  softened  in  the 
plur.). 

a5ccfd)ictcnc  jlinbcr. 

@o  tjict. 

@o  »icl — wie. 

^0  t)icl  SBrob  wie  aSctn. 
@o  wcl  g}janncr  wie  jl inter. 

Have  you  as  much  gold  as  sil-  ^o6cn  ©t<  fo  wet  ®clb  wic  ©ttOct  ? 
ver? 

Of.  83  0  tt  (preposition  governing  the 

dative). 


The  father, 
the  son, 
the  child, 
the  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake. 

Several  children. 

As  muchf  as  many. 

As  much — as,  as  many — as. 

As  much  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  as  children. 
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I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  ^d)  haU  fc  wi  r»cn  ticfcm  tow  ton 

that.  ioncm. 

Have  you  as  many  hats  as  coats  1  Jpai^sn  ©ic  fc  met  ^(Itc  wic  JRccfc  ? 
1  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  Sd)  boOc  fo  t»icl  rcn  ticfcn  tuic  pen* 

those.  jcncn* 

As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  ^o  mi  ten  ten  cincn  wic  ton  ten 

other.  antcrn, 

Obs.  A.     When  e  i  n  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numer- 
al adjective,  it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

Quite  (or  just)  as  much.      (S6cn  fo  t)lcf. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  3d)  l)aU  c6cn  fo  mi  »cn  ticftfm  wie 
of  that.  t>cn  icncnu 

The  enemy,  tcr  ??cint> ; 

the  finger,  tcr  5i"9<^^  ? 

the  hoot,  tec  ©tiefeL 

More.  9)2  e  15  c  (comparative  adverb). 

More  bread.  ^(\)V  ?Brot. 

More  men,  sDie^c  9)j6nner. 

Ofo.  B.     91 1  ^  answers  to  ^Aan  in  English,  as  tt)  i  e 
answers  to  as. 

More  bread  than  wine.  032ehr  SBrct  ot^  955cln: 

More  men  than  children.  9)?ebr  gj^ftnner  al^v Winter. 

More  of  this  than  of  that,  ^Uhx  t>cn  ticfem  o(s  t»on  jcnem. 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  9)ie()r  »on  tern  einen  ai$  4)on  tcm 

ontctn.ft 
More  of  these  than  of  those.        5D^'l)r  r»cn  ttcfcn  oB  ten  [encn. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  Sd)  ^abe  me()r  ten  Sl)rem  Sucfec  (tl^ 
of  mine.  ten  tem  nietnic^en. 

Less.  SScnigcr  (comparative of  went^). 

Less  water  than  wine.  SSenigcc  SSaffcc  oW  SKctn. 

Less  than  I.  ^eniger  at^  id). 

—  than  he.  —     otg  er. 

—  than  you.  —     diJ  ^ie. 

TAf  y.  <S  i  e. 

TAan  //icy.      21  (^  fie. 

As  much  as  you.  ^0  tie(  wic  @ie. 

As  much  as  he.  *^c  ttcl  wie  er. 

As  much  as  they.  ©0  tie!  xo'ic  fie. 

«  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as :  2B  e  t  W,  wine  ;  93  r  0  b,  bread,  &,c., 
are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  btefer.  and  jener  must  be  uned, 
and  not  r  i  n  and  a  ii  b  e  r. 
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EXERCISES.    32. 

Have  you  a  coat  1 — ^1  have  several. — Has  he  a  lookin?-glass  t — 
He  has  several. — What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  hel — He  has 
beautiful  looking-glasses. — ^Who  has  my  ffood  cakes  1 — Several 
men  have  them. — Has  your  brother  a  child  ? — He  has  (iftrct/  Les- 
son XVI.)  several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  1 — I  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  1 
— He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as 
many  friends  as  enemies  1 — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  1 — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  1 — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  t — He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  ma- 
ny sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Have  you  as  many  rams  as  1 1 — I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as  much. — Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  1 — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  1 — We  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  1 — I  have  only  one,  but  my  bro- 
ther has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much  head  as 
mine  ? — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more  courage. — 
My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  ? — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books 
as  1 1 — ^I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your 
father  1 — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Americans  more 
children  than  we  1 — ^They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English  ? — We  have  less  than  they. — Have  we  fewer 
knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends  1 — We  have  fewer  than 
they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  1 — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  1 — ^I  have  as  much  of  yours  as 
of  mine. — ^Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  1 — ^x ou  have 
fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  your 
money  as  of  his  own  1 — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours. — 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money? — He  has  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — ^Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  1 — 
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He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he  has  fewer  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we 
have  less  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as  many  carriages 
as  we  1 — We  have  fewer  than  •  they. — We  have  less  corn  and  less 
meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn,  but  meat  enough. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  — JbUr  ntib  ?Ujatt?ij6U 
Cection. 

OP    THE    INFINITIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  en.  This 
termination  in  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  e  I  or  e  r,* 
is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  e,  as  lambent/ 
to  prevent ;  fammeln^  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 

A  wish,  a  Jidnd,  a  desire,      S  u  fl ; 
time,     3  c  i  t  ;•» 
to,         h^- 

Obs.  The  preposition  J  U,  <o,  always  stands  before 
the  infinitive.  In  compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between 
the  separable  particle  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  future  lessons. 

To  work.  ^CcOelten. 

To  speak.  ©prerf^cn*,  refectt.' 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  1  ^aOcn  @ic  Suft  ju  otbciten  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work.  3d)  b^Oc  Suft  ju  arbcitcn. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak.  6r  l)at  Den  9}2utb  nid^t/  ju  fpred)ett. 

To  cut.  ©  ^  n  c  i  b  c  n*. 

To -tit.  j^--    '5S|fd,tteft«.*. 

To  cut  them,      jic  fd)ncit)cn*. 

•  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the  termi- 
nation e  n  of  the  infinitive :  e.  g.  in  the  verb  toben,  to  praise,  1 0  b  is  the  root. 

i>  The  two  substantives  itfufi  and  ^tit  are  feminine.  If  they  are  required 
in  a  negative  sense,  feitie  Sufi,  arid  tttc^t  ^tit  must  be  used.  Ex.  3c$  i^aht 
hint  Sujl  ju  fpred^en,  I  have  no  mind  to  speak :  er  ^at  ni^t  ^tit  ju  arbetten, 
he  has  no  time  to  work. 

c  (S^)re(^ett  is  derived  from  bie  ©))rad^e,  the  language,  and  signifies  to  pro- 
duce or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  tebett  means  to  ejcpress  ideas  by 
words,  from  bfe  SRebe,  the  discourse. 
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To  cut  some. 


Has  he  time  to  cut  trees  % 
He  has  time  to  cut  some* 

To  buy. ' 
To  huy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  boy  two. 
To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two  more. 


faufcn* 


fauftn. 


''Masc,   toeldfm/  befien, 

baDon 

Neut    tt)eld)e^,  bejfen, 

baDon 

Plural  for  all  fendere. 

tt)cld)e,    bcrcn,   txcoon    fdynei^ 
^    ben. 

4c)at  cc  Sctt-^iSumc  |u  fcftnctbcn  ? 
^t  l)at  3cit  tvdc^c  ^u  fd)nctt)ciu 

Jtaufen. 

92e<6  faufcn. 
( ilfa^c.    eaten   ) 
I  Neut.     ein^     J 

3n)cl  fflufcn. 
( 3fa5c.  nod)  einen 
(  iVew^   nocf)  ein^ 

9Zcc^  gnxt  fiiufcn. 

DC/^  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  whether  preceded  by  jn  or  not. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  ^obcn  ©ic  Cujl  nc^  cin  y^ctb  |U 

more  horse  ?  (aufcn  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.   Sch  ^obc  Cull  ncd)  ein^  gu  foufcn. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  ^kn  Sic  Cufl  Jbuc^cr  ju  Caufcn  t 

books ! 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  S4  6a6c  Cuft    wctcfec  gu  faufcn^ 

I  have  no  time.  abet  tch  ^bc  nicbt  3ctt. 

Has  he  time  to  work  ?  ^at  cc  3ctt  }u  otbcitcn  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  (kt  bat  Scit^  abet  feinc  8u|l  ju  ar*  , 

work.  bcitcn. 

EXERCISES.   36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — ^I  have 
still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time 
to  work  1 — I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  he  time  to  cut 
some  sticks  1 — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  cut 
some  bread  1 — 1  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — 
Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  1 — I  have  time  to  cut  some.— 
Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
has  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth? — He  has  time  to  cut  it. 
— Have  1  time  to  cut  the  trees  1 — You  have  time  to  cut  them.— 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ?~rHe  has  a  mind  to  buy 
two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  f  ©c^iffficopit&n)  time  to  speak  1 
p^Jie  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
3 
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37. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one. 
— Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  1 — You  have  a  mind  to  buy  one. 
— Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  1 — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  little  one. — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — How  many 
horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  four. — Has' 
any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom  1— This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  good 
meat. 

38. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  t — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  1 — ^I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  (ju  fprcc^cn)  ? — ^You  are 
not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (ju  fc^ncit)cn) 
my  trees. — ^Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  ] — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  1 — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ] — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. — 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  1 — We  have  a  mind  to 
buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.     (See  Lesson  XXII.) 

4 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing good,  and  our  neighbours  haveaniind  to  buy  something  beau- 
tiful.— Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  1 — Their 
children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — ^Have  you  the  courage  to  buy 
the  trunk  of  the  captain  1 — I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no 
more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog? — Nobo- 
dy has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  1 — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of 
the  Frenchman. — ^Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to  buy  1 — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  1 — I  have  only  one, 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    LESSON.  —  iTfttlf   tttlb    ^wan^igste 
tcttion. 


OP   COMPOUND   VERBS. 


There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs : 
one  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle 
which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the  other  of  a  simple 
verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
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give  place  to  the  syllable  g  e  of  the  participle  past,  or 
to  g  U,  or  to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separ- 
able verbs  by  placing  j  tt  betw^een  the  verb  and  the 
particle/    Examples : 

To  break.  3cr6rcd)cn*. 

To  keep  (to  take  care).  ?(ufbcn)a()Tcn  (aufiutewa^tcn).  i 

To  pick  up.  Mufbcbcn  ♦  (oufjubcbcn). 

To  mend.  TCmU^cvn  (au^iuklfcm)^ 

To  make  a  fire.  ^cuct  onmac^en  (angumac^cn). 

Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my  ^at  bet  ©cfcncibct  3ctt  tnetttCit  9?0(f 

coat  ?  au^gukfftTn  ? 

He  has  time  to  mend  it.  Gr  })at  3ctt  i^n  au^guOeffmu^ 

To  wash.  8Bafc6cn  *. 

i  JBrcnncn  *.« 
To  bum,  •?  aScrbtcnncn  (to  destroy  by  bum- 

To  seek,  to  look  for.  ^ud>cn  (governs  the  accusatlYe)* 

To  warm.  $B<?(rnicn. 

To  make.  SDlnc^n  (physically). 

To  do.  Sf)Un  ♦  (morally*). 

Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make  ^at  bet  @d)ubmo(i^er  Belt  mdm  6tif^ 

my  boots  1  fc(  ju  niad)cn  1 

He  has  time  to  make  them.  ©c  ^at  3ctt  fte  ju  madden. 

To  be  willing,  to  wish.      SB  0 1 1 C  n  *. 

Will  you  ?  ) 

Are  you  willing  1  >  SBbtfcn  @ie  ? 

Do  you  wish  1  y 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  1  wish.         3c^  witf. 

^  he  wilt  1  ^' ""'    ^^  ■  ^'^^   \  ®'«  «  ' 

*  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  principal  accent,  which 
is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable,  and  when 
separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

>>  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the  infini- 
tive to  )  u . 

c  The  verb  breiitten  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  ©erBrennen,  &c.)  is  re^- 
lar  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a  neuter  or  m- 
transitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  fdlowing  abbreviations :  v. 
ac.  and  neut  irreg. 

^  The  verb  maAttt  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is  em- 
ployed nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  make^  in  the  sense  of  producing  anything ; 
the  verb  t  ^  tt  n  *  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the  English  verb  to  do,  relates  to 
an  indeterminate  action,  as :  @in  .^leib  mac^en,  to  make  a  coat ;  ^euer  ma« 
^tn,  to  make  a  fire;  (ineti  befallen  t^un,  to  do  a  fEkvour;  feitte  (Sc^ulbigfeit 
tpun,  to  do  one's  duty. 
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He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wish-  >  ^  ^-^^ 

es.  5 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  J^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

wish.  3 

You    will,  you  are  willing,  7  3.^.  ^^^^^ 

you  wish.  3 

O65.  A.     The  particle  }  tt  does  not  precede  the  in- 
finitive added  to  the  verb  tt)  0 1  f  e  U,  to  be  willing.     Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  1    aOSonctt    ©ie    mctn    gcucr    anmcu 

d)cn? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it.  3d)  mid  e^  onmnc^en. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it.  3cf)  n^tU  c^  ntcbt  onmad)en. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  1  aSitt  er  Sftt  ^U^t  (aufcn  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it.  @t:  n^tU  c6  faufcn. 


A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS/ 

I.     Insepahable  Vekbs.* 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing unaccented  particles  to  simple  verbs:  ic^emPf 
etit,  er,  ge,  Jointer,  t)er,  n>iber,  jer^ 

18c — ^Ocbcnfcn  *,  to  reflect.  winter — Mntcrgcbcn  *,  to  deceive. 

©nip — cmpfcbfcn  *,  to  recommend .  ^cr — ^»crfprcd)cn  */  to  promise. 

(5nt — cntflicbcn  *,  to  run  away.  ©iter — ruibcrtc^cn  ♦,  to  refute, 

ec— crbalten  *,  to  receive.  ^a-~iai>xc(i)in  *,  to  break. 
®c — Qcftc^cn*,  to  confess. 

n.    Separable  Verbs. 

2(6 — oOfcftrciOen  *,  to  copy.  JBci — ^Octftcftcn  ♦,  to  assist. 

2(n — anfongcn  */  to  begin.  >Dar — ^barflcUcn,  to  exhibit. 

2(uf— auff)cbcn  *,  to  pick  up.  iDaruntcr — t)aruntcrmifcbcn,  to  in- 
2(u^ — au^gebctt  *,  to  go  out.  termingle. 

•  3  ?  t,  you,  is  the  real  second  person  plural ;  but  the  Germans  generally 
use  <Bit,  which  is  the  third. 

f  Our  intention  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  grammatical  parts, 
is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate  application  of  them ;  we 
only  wish  to  rive  them  a  clear  and  general  idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  find  them  out  more  easily,  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  ad- 
vancing by  degrees.  They  must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and 
expressions  miuie  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

f  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  teparaUe  when  they 
can  be  separated. 
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SDdWtt — baMnfcnimcn*/ to  escape.  9?a(6 — no^niad)cn,  to  imitate. 

JDurcft — l)urd)rctfcn/     to      travel  Ucbcr — ttbcrflic^cn  *,  to  overflow. 

through.  Urn — ^unitpcrfcn  *,  to  overturn, 

©in— cinfd)(afi'n  \  to  fall  asleep.  Untcr — untcrfinfcn  *,  to  go  to  the 
gcrt — fcrtfal)rcn  *,  to  continue.  bottom, 

^cini — l)«'»»9c()cn  *,  to  go  home.  aSctt — uoUgtcpcn  *,  to  fill  up. 

4)crau^ — l)crau^fonmictt  *,  to  come  aSor — wrgcbcn  *,  to  pretend. 

out.  S^crau^pcrau^fagcn/  to  foretell, 

^cruntcr — ^cruntettrincjcn  ♦,     to  SSerbci — locrbcigcbtn*,  to  pass  by. 

bring  down.  SSctbcc — tjerbcrfcti'n  *,  to  foresee. 

^cr3U---btfqunaf)en/  to  draw  near.  93orii(>er — Dorttbcrfa^tcn*,  to  pass 
^in — (jingcben  *,  to  go  thither.  by  in  a  coach, 

^tnauf — Sinaufjlcigcn*/  to  ascend,  ©eg — rocgcjcben  *,  to  go  away. 

|)inaug — binaugrpcrfcn  *,  to  throw  fBicDcr— wiefccrfommcn  •,  to  come 

out,  again, 

^incin — bincingcbcn  *,  to  go  in.  3u — jurcbeii/  to  persuade. 

Snnc — innebattcn  *,  to  stop.  3urficf— ^uracffcbccn,  to  return. 

9)Jit — mittbcUcn,  to  communicate.  3ufammcn — jufamnicnfc|cn,  to  put 
SfJicfccr — nict)cdcgcn/  to  lay  down.        together. 

Obs,  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  insepar- 
able or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

EXERCISES.   40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ? — ^I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
it. — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (auf^ubcwafttcn)  your  money  ? — You  are 
right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  1 — 
He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  your  tailor 
time  to  mend  my  coats  1 — He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  burn  my  hat  1 — ^I  have  not  the  courage  to  burn  it ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend 
my  boots  1 — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What  has  our 
friend*s  tailor  to  mend  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  old  coats. — ^Who  has 
to  mend  our  boots  1 — Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  hatmaker  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has 
your  brother's  joiner  anything  to  do  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  great 
tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ? — ^I  wish  to  keep 
them.  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  1 — ^I  will  pick  up 
both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  1 — ^I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it. — 
Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  vinegar? — He  wishes  to  burn 
some. — ^Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  1 — He  is  not  wil- 
ling to  burn  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have  you  any- 
thing to  do  1 — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do  1 — 
We  have  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — I  wish  to 
speak.— Is  your  son  willing  to  work  !— He  is  not  willing  to  work. 
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Do  you  wish  to  buy  any  thin  g1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  something.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books. — 
What  has  he  to  buy  ? — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — Will  you  buy 
this  or  that  table  1 — ^I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does  your  friend 
wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buj  your  brother's  great  house. — ^Is 
your  servant  willinff  to  make  my  fire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it. — 
Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen  1 — He  will  buy 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umbrella 
or  my  cane  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  1 — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will  you 
seek  my  knife? — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  anything  1 — 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my  son  1 — He  has 
time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to  do  ?— He  has  to 
make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good 
sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk  1 
—He  >vill  buy  it. — Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house  1— 
I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy 
tliat  of  our  friend. — Will  yon  buy  my  beautiful  horses  ? — ^I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  1—1  will  buy  twenty-two. — Does 
the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  corn! — He  wishes  to  buy  but 
little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  1 — We  wish  to 
buy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. — Will 
they  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — ^They  will  not  seek  those 
which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look 
for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman  1 — 1  will  look  for 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  ^e  good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for 
mine,  and  for  those  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  0ecl)0  ttnb  ?wan?iS6te 
iDiertion. 

To  tear.  3  c  r  t  c  i  p  e  tl  ♦. 

Togo.  ®e{)en*. 

At.  S3  e  i  /    )  prepositions  governing 

To.  3  u  /       5        the  dative  case* 

To  be.  @cin  *. 

Rule.    The  preposition  6  e  i  signifies  with  or  at  the 
house  of,  the  preposition  )  U,  to  or  to  the  house  of. 
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To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  S3et  Um  SOlann(  fixnK 

man's  house* 
To  go    to  the  man  or  to  the  3u  tcm  SDIanne  gc^cn'^. 

man's  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  JBci  fctncm  Jtcitn^  |etn*. 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  3tt  mcincni  Cater  ge^en*. 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  Bu  ^aufe  fetn'^. 

To  go  home.  92a(^  ^u[c  ge^etu 

To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house.    JBct  mtt  fetn*^ 

To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house.        3u  nut  ge^cn*. 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house.  95«i  ibm  fcin*. 

To  go  to  him  or  to  his  house.       3tt  t^m  ge^en*. 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house.      S3ct  un^  fctn'". 

To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house.         3u  un^  gc^cn*. 

To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house.    C  93^1  3()nctt  fcin*,  6ei  (Sudi^  (Hn*. 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house.     \  3tt  S^tten  ^tfjca*,  ju  Gu^  gc^en* 

To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house.  58ci  t^ncn  fcin*. 

To  go  to  them  or  to  their  house.  3u  ibnm  Qtf)cn*,       ^ 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some  93ei  ^emantem  fctn*. 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some  3a  3cmantem  gel^enf. 

one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's  $Bct  Stiemantem  fcxnf* 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's  3u  9'Ztematttcm  gc^cn*. 

house. 

At  whose  house  »     With  whom ?  93ci  wem? 
To  whose  house ?    To  whom?     3un)em? 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do  3u  loem  mcVi^n  @te  gel^en  7 

you  wish  to  go  1 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no  ^d)  mill  ^tt  iRiemantem  gcl^^n/ 

one's  house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  b  S3ei  toem  ifl  Sfy^  SSnttec  ? 

your  brother  1 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us).  ^  t|!  ^t  un^. 

Is  he  at  home  ?  Sft  er  gu  ^ufc  ? 

He  is  not  at  home.  (&t  t|l  ttic^t  au  ^aufe. 

To  drink.  S^rinfcn*. 

To  carry  (to  take).         IXragen*. 
To  bring  (to  carry).       ©ringcn*. 

•  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever  expressed, 
as  has  already  been  seen  m  many  instances. 
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EXERCISES.    45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it. — Does 
your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book  ? — He  does  not  wish 
to  tear  it. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  tear  ? — He  wishes  to  tear  your 
heart. — With  whom  is  our  father? — He  is  with  his  friend. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will'  you  go  to 
my  house  1 — I  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my  tailor's. — Does  your 
father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  1 — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — At 
whose  house  is  your  son  1 — ^He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends  1 — ^They  wish  to  go  to  them. — Is  the 
foreigner  at  our  brother's  1 — He  is  there  (b«ji  if)m). — At  whose 
house  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at 
our  house? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house;  he  is  at  his  friend's. 
— ^Is  the  Italian  at  his  friend's  1 — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  1 — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  1 — He  is  with  the  good 
children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ? 
— I  will  go  U)  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  1 — 
He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my  letters 
home? — 1  will  carry  them  to  my  father's.:— Who  will  carry  my 
notes  ? — ^The  younff  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he  carry  them  to 
my  house? — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. — Is  his 
father  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 

What  have  you  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — ^Has  your 
son  anything  to  drink? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  to 
drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  hooks  to  my  brother's  ? — He 
will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house  ? — I  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  good 
bread,  and  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do 
not  separate  it  from  »*to  your  house"). — Wit!  you  carry  these 
chairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — What 
will  the  German  do  at  home? — He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — ^Have  you 
anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ; 
I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugar 
at  home? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home.-^ 
Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's  ? — I 
will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  otlier. — Will 
you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house  ? — I  will  carry  some  to  your 
house—Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams? 
—He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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49. 

Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  1 — He  hat 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as  much 
wine  as  water  to  drink  1 — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses  1 — He 
has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  wine  1 
— He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything  of  (bet) 
me? — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (J8ct  n>cm)  will  you 
buy  your  com  1 — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — Of  whom 
will  the  Enfflish  buy  their  oxen? — ^ifiiey  will  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything? — They  will  buy 
nothing. 


TWENTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieben  mi 
^v)an^i%iiU  taction. 

-oTL      9  C  aOB  0  7    (an  adverb  of  place  with- 

^'*^^-  1     out  motion.) 

Txn  *r     «     1       s  9       Cfficbitt?    (an  adverb  of  place 
Whither?  whereto?       ^     with  motion.) 

Rules. 

1.  The  question  tt)0?  indicates  rest  in  a^  place,  or 
with  any  person  or  object  whatsoever ;  the  preposition 
which  answers  this  question  always  governs  the  da- 
tive. 

2.  The  question  n>o^in?  denotes  motion  or  direc- 
tion towards  some  place  or  object ;  when  answered 
by  one  of  the  prepositions  a  tt,  to ;  a  U  f,  upon ;  ^  i  n  t  e  r, 
behind;  neben,  by  the  side;  uber,  above;  unter, 
under;  jtt)if(j^ett,  between;  t)or,  before;  in,  in  or 
into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative.* 

There.  >D  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thither.  |)  i  n  or  t  a  ^  i  n  (motion  or  direc- 

tion). 

To  cany  thither.  ^in  or  bol^in  tra^cn*. 

To  carry  It  thither.     J  ^^^^    ^^     |    '  tragen*. 

•  The  lame  prepositions  goyem  the  dative  when  they  answer  the  question 
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To  carry  them  thither,        jTe  ^iit  or  baijin  ttagen** 

Obs.  A.  The  adverb  b  a,  there,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  abverb  ^itt  or  ba^in,  thither, 
to  a  verb  of  motion,  ip  i  n  is  used  to  express  motion 
from,  and  ^  e  r  motion  towards  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  @r  ifl  ba,  he  is  there ;  id)  tt)itt  and)  l)xn  (bai)m)  ge^en, 
I  will  also  go  thither  ;  tt)oKen  ®ic  f^xtommen  ?  will  you 
come  hither  ? 

To  come.  ^cmmen*. 

To  lead.  gfi&rcn. 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  yoa.  3c^  will  i()n  (e^)  ^u  3f>tt€n  fc^idfctt. 

Wlien  1  S(Bann  ? 

To-morrow.  g)2crc|cn. 

To-day.  ^cutc. 

Some  where,  any  where*        Srgcttbwo  (rest). 

Some  whither,  any  whither.  SrgettbrDcMn  (direction). 

No  where,  not  any  where.      S'Zitgenb  or  nitgcnt^. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither?  SO&oIlcn  ©ic  trgcnbwcfttn  gcl^cnl 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither.  Sd^  toiVi  nirgcn^^  t^inge^en. 

The  physician,  bcr  TTrijt. 

To  write.  ©c^rciOcn*. 

Haire  you  to  write  as  many  let-  ^aUn  ©ic  fc  mcl  JBrlcfc  ^u  fcftrciOcn, 
ters  as  my  father  ?  n)ic  mcin  SSatcc? 

Obs.  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  tt>ie,a5,  oral^,  than,  is  placed  with 
its  npminative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  let-  Scfe  l)abe  term  tHCl)t  au  f(^irci6cn/  aW 
ters)  than  he.  er. 

EXERCISES.  50. 

Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  at  home. — Whither  do  you  wish 
to  gol — I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your  father  wish  to 

^  <S(^tdett  is  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with  one  ' 
of  little  imperiftn^,  f  e^n  ben,  <m  the  contrary,. always  denotes  a  mission  of 
importance,  whence  bet  ©efanbte,  the  ambassador. 
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go'i — He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — Whither. will  you  canj 
this  letter  1 — I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's.— Is  your  son  at 
home  1 — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots  % 
— He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  % 
— He  will  carry  them  thither. — ^Will  you  send  good  sugar  home  1 
— I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  ? 
— He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  mel — ^I  will  come 
to  you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good 
Frenchmen. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  1 — ^They  will 
go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (ffi^rcn)  your  son  to  my  house  t — ^I 
will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will 
you  take  him  to  the  captain's  1 — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  i!)m)  to- 
morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  (any  where)  1^1  will  go  no  whither 
(no  where). — Will  your  good  son  go  to  any  one  1 — He  will  go  to 
no  one. — When  will  you  take  (fft^tcn)  your  young  man  to  the  pain- 
ter 1 — I  will  take  him  there  (gu  iftm)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry 
these  hirds  to  ? — He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take 
the  physician  to  this  mani — I  will  take  him  there  (gu  i^m). — When 
will  you  take  him  there  1 — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  th« 
physicians  come  to  your  good  brother  1 — ^They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will  you 
send  a  child  to  the  physician] — I  will  send  one  to  him. — ^With  whom 
is  the  physician  1 — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you  wish  to  go  any 
whither? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come 
to  my  house  ? — He  has  no  time  to  come  there. — Will  the  captain 
write  one  more  letter  1 — He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you  write 
a  note  ? — ^I  will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as 
many  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. 

63. 

Have  you  many  letters  to  write  1 — ^I  have  only  a  few  to  write. — 
How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  1 — He  has  as 
many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write? — ^The  youth 
has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to  write  1 — He 
has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  1 — He  has  twen- 
ty to  send  1 — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father  1 — He 
has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more  hats  to  send  ? — 
He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
long  letter  1 — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one.— Will  he  write  as 
many  letters  as  mine  1 — He  will  write  quite  as  many. — Will  you 
buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. 
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TWENTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— !3ttl)t  mi  fwatl^ij^te 
ejection. 

In  order  to  (conjunction).      It  m  —  gu- 
To  see.  @ef)en». 

Obs.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression  in  order  to  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive  is  translated  into  German  by  u  m 
2  U.  When  the  sentence  is  short,  u  ni,  in  order,  may  be 
left  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  3d^  will  |U  meincm  SBtutct  Qcl)tti, 
to  see  him.  urn  t^n  $u  fc()cn. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  3*  ^at^c  Uxn  &(%  (urn)  93reb  ju 
buy  bread.  faufcn^ 

Has  yoar  brother  a  knife  (in  or-  ^at  3()c  93n»bet  etn  sDleffct,  (um) 
der)  to  cut  his  bread  1  fetn  93rcb  gu  |<l^neil)cn  ? 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  ^  f)at  etn^/  ttm  e^  gu  fc^nciben. 


To  sweep. 

2(  u  «  !  c  f)  c  f  n  (au^3ufc5rcn)< 

To  kill. 

(Bd)tad)tcn     5 

To  slaughter. 

To  salt. 

@a(§en. 

To  be  able. 

^onncn*. 

I  can   (am   able)— he    can  (is  3d^  fonn  —  a  fattti. 

able). 

We   can    (are  able) — they  can  fBix  Knncn  —  pc  f  otrnen. 

(are  able). 

You  can  (are  able).  3^t  Umct  (6ic  Knncn). 

Obs.  B.  The  particle  j  tt  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive added  to  the  verb  fonnett,  to  be  able.  (See  Les- 
son XL.)     Ex. 

Can  you  write  a  letter  1  Bennett  ©tc  ctncn  SBncf  fd^rcifecn  1 

I  can  write  one.  3d)  ^ann  cincn  fd)r«6eru 

He  is  able  to  work.  gr  fann  atOciten. 

Singular. 

Dat.    Acc. 
To  me.        me.  I  1st  person,    mir*     tttcc^* 

To  him.       Mm.  \  3d  person.     {^Ut*     t^lt* 

«  ^&bten  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  ft^lad^ten,  to  slaughter,  is  used 
in  speaking  of  animals,  the  Aesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  (Seinett  $etnb  tSbtett 
to  kill  his  enemy ;  Od^fea  unb  €(^afe  fc^kc^ten,  to  slaughter  oxen  and  sheep. 
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Tons. 
To  you. 

To  them. 

To  kill  me. 
To  see  me. 
To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 


US. 

you. 
them. 


1st  person. 


Plural. 

Dat.       Acc. 


To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


2dperson.j^c5l)nin)(@ie»>). 
3d  person,    ibnen*    pe. 

QJJid)  tobtcn. 
9)?id)  fcbcn*. 
SOiicft    (mit  mic   or  ga  mtr)  fpre* 

d)cn*. 
S^n    (mit   if)m  or  $u  x\)m)  fjptcs 

d)cn*. 
Sbm  fd)tcfcn. 
3u  i^m  (d)tcfen. 
Sftn  mir  (}u  mtr)  fcfttcfcii. 
3bn  mit  mcrqen  fd)icfcn  (if)n  mor« 

Qcn  su  mir  fc^tcfcn). 

Jiy^  In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ; 
but  when  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  pre- 
cedes the  dative. 


It  to  me   —  them  to  me. 
It  to  him  —  them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —  them  to  us. 

It  to  you  —  them  to  you. 

It  to  them — them  to  them. 

When  will  you  send  me  the  hat  1 

I  will  send  it  to  you  to-morrow. 


Singular.                      HoraL 

Masc. 

Neut.           ^    ' 

iljn. 

e^  mtr    —  jTe  mtr* 

iijxt. 

e^  it)m   —  jTe  il)m. 

i^n* 

e^  m^   —  ffe  utt^. 

i^n* 

'  e^  dndj  —  fie  Qnd). 

^  (3l)nen)fTe(3^nen). 

i^n. 

e^i^nett— jTei^nen* 

SQBann  wctlcn  ©ic  mir  ben  ^ut 

fd)ic!en  1 
3d)   Witt  i^n   SNctt    morgcn 

fc^icfcn. 


Masc. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 

Some  to  them. 


Neut. 


t  mir        tt)cld)eit*  tt)dd)e^. 
t  i^nen    mli)m.  woefc^^* 


Plural.    . 

mtr  n>eld)e. 

i^m  tt)cld)e* 

itn^  tt)eld)e. 

idnd)  tt)cldje. 

iijmn  tt)elcf)e» 


^  See  note  \  Leeson  XXXL 
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To  lend. 

To  ffive  me. 
To  Tend  me. 
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®  e  6  c  n  *♦ 
g  e  i  f)  c  n  ♦. 

SKit  lci()cn*. 


Are  you  willing  to   lend   me  JBctten  ©ie  niir  ®c(b  (eiftcn  ? 

some  money  ? 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some.    ^6)  mid  3^nm  n)ctd()C^  (ei()(n. 

A  TABLE 

OP  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


< 


p^ 


FIRST  PERSON. 

NOM.  tC^,  I. 

Gen.  uteitter  (mein*'),  of  me. 

Dat.  niir, 

.Ace.  utic^, 

NoM.  tt)tr. 

Gen.  unfer, 

Dat.  un^. 

Ace.  un^. 


SECOND  PERSON. 

bu,  thou, 

bemer  (bein),  of  thee. 


to  me. 
me. 

we. 
of  us. 
to  us. 

us. 

THIRD   PERSON. 
^ 


Mr, 
bicf), 

met, 
end}, 


to  thee, 
thee. 

you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


P4 

< 

02 


NoM.'er, 
I 


Masculin*.  Feininioe.  Neater. 

he.ffe,         she.c^,  it. 


Gen.  femer  (fein),  of  him. 
DAT.t^m,  to  him. 

,Acc.  itjttf  him. 


i^rer,ofher 
i^r,  to  her. 
jte,         her, 


femer  (fein),of  it. 
i^ut,  to  it. 


'NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
.Ace. 


For  all  gender*. 

fie, 

t^rer, 

i^ttett. 


they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


it. 


e  SJlein,  bettt,  fetn,  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner^  betiter,  fetner,  are  used 
only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.  Ex.  ^etgtf  mm  ni^t,  forget  ma 
not. 
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KXKRC18E8.   53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ?— He  has  some  to 
buy  one. — Has  the  captsdn  money  to  buy  a  ship  1 — He  has  some 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (bai  ©(l)of  adds 
e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  none  to  buy  any.«- 
Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  1 — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  see  you. 
—Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  1 — He  has  one  to 
sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  1 — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it. 
— Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  1 — You  have  not  enough  of 
it  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see 
me  1 — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  you. — Has  our 
neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  1 — He  has  no  desire  to  kill  it.— 
Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — ^I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  1 — ^I  can  cut  you  some.— Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some  1—1  have  one. — Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  ? — ^I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  1 — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  ] — ^I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  1 — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  mel — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our 
old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  oxi — He  wishes  to  kill  two.— How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns. — 
Will  you  send  me  my  letter  1 — ^I  will  send  it  to  you. — ^Will  you 
send  the  shoemaker  anything  1 — I  will  send  him  my  boots  1 — Will 
you  send  him  your  coats  ? — No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor.— 
Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — He  cannot  send  it  you. — ^Are 
your  children  able  to  write  letters  1 — They  are  able  to  write  some. 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  1— I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  1 — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 

five  me  that  which  you  have? — ^I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
rink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.-— Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  ?— 
He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
meat. — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  1 — I  am  willing  to  lend 
him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German? — I  wish  to 
speak  to  him. — Where  is  he  1— He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain. 
— Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  1 — He 
wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  1 — 
They  can  work,  but  th^  will  not. 
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56. 


Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  1 — I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — ^What  will  you  give  them  1 — I  will  give 
them  ffreat  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything  1 — I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  1 — 
He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  1 — He  has  a  great 
deal  more. — Will  he  give  me  some  ? — He  will  give  you  some- 
Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children? — He  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither  this 
nor  that. — Which  ram  will  he  kill  ? — He  will  kill  that  of  the  good 
peasant.— Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  1— He  will  kill  both.— Who 
will  send  us  biscuits  1 — ^The  baker  will  send  you  some. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  give  me  1 — I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 


TWENTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Jfenn  mi  ^an^igste 
tettion. 

To  whom  I  2B  e  m  ?    (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 
Whom?  For  persons:    JBcn?^  (Questions 

>  followed  by 
What  I  For  things  :    2B  a  g  ?  J  the  accus.). 

DECLENSION   OP   THE   INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN   SBB  C  t  ?    WHO  ? 

Masc.  and  Fem.    Neut. 

N.  n)er  ?     tt>a^  ? 
G.  n)effen  ? 


NoM.  Who  ?  what  ? 

Gen.  whose? 


Dat.  to  whom  ?  to  what  ? 
Ace.        whom  ?       what  ? 


•n  ^^^9  )antt)a^?tt)oran? 
^•^'^-  itt>orauf?tt)Oiu? 
A.  tt>en  ?     tt>a^  ? 

SOB  e  r,  whoy  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  berjentge,  tt)elcf)er,  he  who. 

S(0  a  ^,  which,  has  no  plural,  and  always  relates  to  a 
thing.  It  often  stands  for  ba^jenige,  tt>el(^e^  or  bo^,  WqU 
c^^,  that  which. 

To  answer.  2C  tt  t »  0  r  t  e  n.* 

To  answer  the  man.  )Dcm  9}2annc  antn>crtcn« 

»  The  verb  tttttworteit  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests  upon  the 
particle  ant;  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  auf,  to.  tdtanU 
Xs>OtUn,  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 
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To  answer  the  men.  JDcn  gJlSnncm  nntwertcn. 

To  answer  a  letter.  2(uf  cincn  5Bricf  antrvcrtcn  or  cinctt 

25ricf  Ocantrocttcn. 
To  it.  Dacauf. 

To  answer  it.  2)arouf  ant»ctt«t  or  i^n  (d)  heants 

wcrtciu 

Obs.  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ta,  there ; 
l^ter,  here ;  ttH),  where ;  are  usually  employed  instead 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the 
preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposi- 
tion begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the 
words  ba  and  too  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In»  3  n  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace). 

In  the.  3  n  b  c  m  (im,  rest^). 

Into  the.  3  n  b  c  n  (motion). 

In  the.  3n  ben  (rest). 

Into  the.  3  n  b  i  c  (motion). 

To  ffo  into  the  garden.  3n  ben  gotten  ge^cn*. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  Sn  bcm  (tin)  ®artcn  (dn*. 

To  go  into  the  gardens.  3n  btc  ®attcn  gcbcn*. 

To  be  in  the  gs^ens.  3n  ben  &&xXin  fcin*. 

Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  6eim  is  of- 
ten said  instead  of  bci  bcm,  \m  instead  of  in  bem,  tn^  in 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ba^. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write : 

2fm,  near  the,  for  an  bcm.  %^xt,  for  the,  for  fiit  bag. 

2(ng/  to  the,  against  3nt/  in  the,  —  in  bcnu 

the,  —  an  X>c^i.  3nl!/  into  the,  —  in  ba^ 

2f ufg,  upon  the,         —  auf  ©a*.  SScm,  from  the,  —  wn  bem. 

SPeim/  at  the,  —  bei  benu  3um,  to  the,  —  gu  bcnu 

Durcl)^,  through  the,  —  butr(^bag.  3ur^  to  the,  —  au  bet*. 

The  theatre,  bag  Sbeater ; 

the  forest,  the  wood,      ber  ^oXXt  (plur.  bic  SBtftber) ; 
the  warehouse,  tid^  SOBaarcnlagct  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 

^  The  preposition  t  n  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is,  or  to- 
wards which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so.  It  i» 
followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  »  O  /  and  the  accusative  to  the  question 
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the  storehouse,  tag  9Scrtatf)gf)aug  ;'^ 

the  magazine,  tag  SD^agajin  (plur.  c)  ; 

the  provision,  store,  tcr  SScrrat^ ; 

the  room,  the  chamber,  bag  Simmer ; 

the  butcher,  tec  g(eifd)er  (tec  g)le|9ec). 

To  go  into,  ^tneingcl&en*. 

To  dc  in  /Ae.  2)  a  c  i  Ji  f  e  i  n  •. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  thea-  Pollen  ^te  tng  IX^eatec  gel^en  ? 

tre? 
I  wish  to  go  thither.  3d^  »t(l  \)m\n  gcl^ett. 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  ?      Sfl  3&c  SBrutcc  im  Sweater  1 
He  is  there.  C^c  ifl  tocttu 

Obs.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  b  a  r  t  tt 
expresses  rest  in,  and  1^  i  tt  e  i  n  motion  towards,  the 
interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.   57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend? — I  will  answer  him. — But  whom 
will  you  answer  1 — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends'? — I  will  answer  them. — ^Who  will 
answer  mel — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot.-^ 
Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  1 — He  will  write  you  one. — Can 
the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — ^They  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can 
answer  them.— What  has  the  Englishman  to  dol — He  has  to 
answer  a  letter. — ^Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  1 — He  has  to 
answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman  ? — Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  1 
— You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I 
to  answer  ? — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great  captain. 

68. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  1 — We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor? — 
I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  1 — No  one 
will  answer  it. — Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  1 — He 
will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  notes  will  he  answer  ?— 
He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answer 
me  my  letter  ? — He  will  answer  it  you.— Will  your  father  go  any- 
whither  1 — He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — ^Where  is  the  Englishman  ? — He  is  in 
his  little  garden. — Where  dp  we  wish  to  go  tol— We  wish  to  go 
into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ? — He  is  in  his 
room. — Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  ? — He  will  go  thither. — Will 
you  go  to  the  great  theatre  1 — I  will  not  go  thither,  hut  my  son  has 
a  mind  to  go  thither. — [Where  is  the  Irishman  ? — He  is  in  the  the- 
atre.— Is  the  American  in  the  forest? — He  is  there. 

c  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.    Ex.  bad  ^0Xt<if^9^an9, 
the  storehouse ;  plur.  hit  53orrat^«^5ufer. 
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59. 


Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  ? — I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — 
I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  garden,  or 
into  that  of  the  Dutcliman  ? — I  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into 
that  of  the  Dutchman ;  I  will  go  into  the  ^rdens  of  the  French.— 
Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  ?— I  will  not  go  thither  (!)tlts 
cin). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  1 — ^They  have  some. — 
Have  the  English  great  stores  1 — They  have  some. — Have  the  Ger- 
mans as  many  warehouses  as  stores  1 — ^They  have  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great  stores  1 — I  will  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Have  you  much  hay 
in  your  storehouses  1 — We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not 
enough  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some  ? — We  wish  to  buy  some. 
— Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  1 — We  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much 
cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  1 — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  in  them  (tarin). — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  1 — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to- 
day.— ^When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  1 — He  will  answer 
it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my 
great  warehouses  1 — I  cannot  come  to  your  house  to-day ;  I  have 
letters  to  write. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON.— JUmssigste  Uttiotl. 

Upon*  2Cu  f  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace). 

TT^r^^  *h^  C  2C  u  f  b  e  m  (repose*). 

Upon  the.  l2Cunen/ba  6  (action). 

The  market,  bet  SKatft ; 

the  ball,  fccr  SBatt ; 

the  country,  fcog  Sanb ; 

the  place  (the  square),  bet  ^(a^  ; 
the  field,  Ui  gdb. 

To  be  at  the  market.  2fuf  bcm  gKotftc»»  fein». 

To  go  to  the  market.  2Cuf  t>cn  sDiarft  gcfecn*. 

To  be  at  the  ball.  2(uf  Im  SBollc  fcin*. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  2(uf  l>cn  ^oXi  gc^cn*. 

To  be  in  the  country.  2(uf  tern  ?Qnt>e  fcin*. 

To  go  into  the  country.  2(iif  to^  2onb  gc^cn*. 

«  The  preposition  auf,  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed,  but  open. 

»>  The  genitive  sin^lar  of  masculine  an  I  neuter  nouns  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  6,  and sometunes  in  e 8  (except tho^;^  in  el,  en,  er,  (^en  and  I  e t it 
which  always  take  8).  These  forms  arc  r  jsially  good;  but  the  former  is 
more  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  th  ^  latter  in  composition.  The 
same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  with  r  f?ard  to  the  dative  singular  of 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  C  when  the  genitive  takes  C  0. 
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To  be  at  the  place  (in  the  square) .  2(uf  tern  ^(a|c  fcin*. 
To  go  to  the  place.  2(af  ben  5)(a§  gcbtfit*. 

To  be  in  the  field.  2(uf  t)cm  §dt)c  fotn*. 

To  go  into  the  field.  2f uf  jba$  Jclt)  Qcljcu*. 

Jlf.  K  n  (dat.  and  ace). 

At  the*  lin  I) cm  (repose«). 

To  the.  Tin  \>txi,  ta^  (action). 

The  window,  bnet  Jcnflcr. 

To  go  to  the  window.  2(n  t>ae  Jcnjlcr  5cf)cn*. 

To  stand,  ©tcbcn*. 

To  stand  at  the  window.  2(n  tt*m  S^^nf^'?^  f!c()cn*. 

T^^  ,«,Uo  ♦«  «««,«T.«^«^  f  ^"  3i*«wnbcn  fd)rcibcn*. 

To  write  to  somebody.  ^  Scmanbcm  fd)rcibcn*. 

Are  yon  willing  to  write  to  me .   { |£  l^  ^^^K"  ' 

I  am  willing  to  write  toyou.  {iJS^SgS: 

I  wish  to  write  to  the  man.  3c^  n?iU  on  ben  9}{ann  fc^rei6cn. 

To  whom  J  2(  n  w  c  n  ? 

^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ?  Un  mm  rpoUm  ©ic  f^rci&en  7 

Tome,  to  him,        2Cn  mtd^^  on  i^* 

To  the  man.  2(n  ben  Wlann, 

I  will  write  to  him.  3d^  witt  i^m  fc^rel6cn. 

To  whom  ?  25  c  m  ? 

To  me,  to  him.  9)1  i  r  /  \f)ixu 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1  2Bcm  wcUcn  ©ic  fd^rciOen  7 
To  the  man.  iDcm  ^annc. 

The  nobleman,  bcr  ©bdmann  ;«* 

the  boatman,  bcr  ©d)iffmann  ; 

the  bailiff,  bcr  2(nitmflnn  ; 

people,  Ccutc  (p(ur.). 

EXERCISES.     60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — ^I  wish  to  go  to  the  market. — 
Where  is  your  cook  ? — He  is  at  the  market. — Where  is  my  brother. 
— He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the 
ball  1 — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your  father  in 
the  country  I — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  country  1 — 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — Whither  does  your  son  wish  to  go  1— 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — Is  your  friend  at  the  great 
place  1 — He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  into 

■   «  9ltt,  at,  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  aj^ce. 
«•  For  substantives  termmating  in  mcitttt,  see  Lesson  XViL 
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the  coantry  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see  the  forests,  the 
birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea.^-Where  is  the  son  of  the 
peasant? — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  corn  (cuttin?  corn). — 
Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  anywhither  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  go  anywhither ;  he  is  tired.— Whither  does  the  son  of  the 
bailiff  wish  to  carry  corn  1— »He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  store- 
house of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
and  the  meat  1 — He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  ? — He  is 
able  te  carry  some.— Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  1— 
He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  1 — I  wish  to 
buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country. — Do  you  wish  to 
go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  1 — I  have  no  time  to  go 
to  the  window.— Have  you  anything  to  dol — I  have  a  letter  to 
write. — ^To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  1 — I  have  to  write  one  to 
my  friend.— Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiff  1—1  wish  to  write 
to  him.— What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  1 — ^I  wish  to  answer 
him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  am 
able  to  write  more  of  them  than  you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an 
tie)  noblemen  ? — ^I  can  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to  write  1 — ^I 
have  some. — ^Is  the  bailiff  able  to  write  to  anybody  1 — He  is  not 
able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window? — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at 
home. — Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything  to 
do  in  the  country  1 — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — ^Is  the  Turk  in  the 
theatre  ? — He  is  there. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — ^The  children  of 
the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — Where  does  your 
father  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
room. — ^To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotch- 
man ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — ^Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? 
— He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — ^Does  the  Italian  wish 
to  speak  to  anybody  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician. — 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money  ? — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty-two 
crowns. — ^When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — I  will  send  it  to 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  to  me  into  the  country  ? — ^I  will  send 
it  to  you  thither. — ^Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  ? — ^I  will 
send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market  ?— 
1  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  shoes. — What  does 
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the  butcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  ther* 
oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  chick- 
en in  order  to  kill  it  ? — ^I  wish  to  buy  one ;  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one  1 — He 
does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  bum  my  let- 
ters ? — 1  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper  1 — He  will  seek  both. — Which  knife  do  you 
wish  (to  have)  1 — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large  knife. — What  oxen 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  1 — He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen.— 
What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to 
buy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  them? — He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — ^To  whom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  1 — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies. — Will  you  send 
me  one  more  book  1 — I  will  send  you  several  more. — Are  you  able 
to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour  ? — ^I  am  able  to  drink  as  much 
as  he ;  but  our  friend,  the  Russian,  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both 
of  us  (to\t  betbe). — ^Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this 
wine  as  of  that  ? — He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Have  you  anything  good  to  drink  1—1  have  nothing  to 
drink. 


THIRTY.FIRST  LESSON.— (tin  uni  brmmg^e 

The  comer,  bcr  8Btn!cl ; 

the  fountain  (well),       ter  S3tunncn  (is  not  softened  m 

the  plur.) ; 
the  hole,  tai  Ccc^. 

To  leave,  to  let,  C  o  f  f  e  tt  •. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch.        ^  c  ( c  n. 

To  send  for.  ^cUn  laffctt*. 

Heave    —he  leaves.  S*  laffe        —  er  la'^. 

We  leave— the.y  leave.  SBit  (offm     —  fie  (affciu 

You  leave.  Sftr  toffct  (Sic  (affcn). 

Obs.  A.    The  particle  j  u ,  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive joined  to  the  verb  laffen.     See  Lesson  XL.  Ex. 

We  send  for  bread.  85>ir  laffen  93rcb  l)tUn. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine.  SBir  mc\Un  2Bcin  l)0(cn  taffcn. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.  Sbn  or  ii  ftolcn. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  aOBctcftcn^  wcW^cg  ^cCcn. 

Thou.  2)  n\ 

■  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person  singular 
and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  2)u,  thou,  is  used:  1. 
in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being ;  2.  in  sublime  or  serious  style  and  in  poetry  ; 
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Thou  hast — ^thou  art.  >Du  f)Q^  —  iDu  bift. 

Art  thou  fatigued  1  ©if!  iDu  mai>e  ? 

T  am  not  fatigued.  3d)  bin  ntd)t  nifibe* 

Thou  wilt  (wishest), — thou  art  aDu  wiUjl  —  iDu  fattnfL      , 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire?  SBitlfl  5)u  mein  Jcuct  onnw^cn  1 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  3(^  will  c€  anmad^cn,  aUt  tc^  farni 

cannot.  nicfet. 

Thou  leavest.  2)u  Wffcfl. 

Thy.  Sing.  3)  e  t  n.    Plur.  >D  e  i  n  e*». 

To  he  obliged  (must).    SOi  ft  f  f  e  n  •. 

I  must       — ^he  must.  3df)  nmg     —  er  mu9. 

We  must   — they  must.  SGBir  mfiffen  —  fie  miifTcn. 

Thou  must  — you  must.  2)u  nmpt     —  ^l)V  miiffct  or  mfipt 

(®ic  mafTcn). 

O65.  B,  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  tnuffett  is 
not  preceded  by  the  particle  ju.  (See  Lesson  XL.) 
Ex. 

We  must  work.  SKit  mfifTcn  arkttcn. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  SDJilfTcn  ©ie  3f)rcm  SBrubcr  ctnm 

brother  1  ©ricf  fcftrciben  ? 

Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  ?  ^uf  et  ouf  ben  sD?arft  gc^en  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  ®r  nmp  babin  gcben. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  ?  SOBaS  l&aft  5)u  gu  t^un  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  do.  3cb  ^abc  nid)t5  gu  t^un. 

What  hast  thou  to  drink  ?  fQai  ftoft  ^u  gu  trinfcn  ? 

1  have  nothing  to  drink.  Sc^  {)abc  nicbt6  ju  trinfcn. 

What  has  the  man  to  do  1  SBag  l)Qt  tet  SWonn  gu  tl)un  ? 

He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  @5  mup  in  ten  SBalb  9e!)en. 

wood. 

t^k;«  ^-».^«;««  /♦^^^•^•^♦N      5  5)teren  2C6ent>  (accusative). 
This  evening  (to-mght).     J  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

In  the  evening.  \\  ^^f  S^f  ^^''''''^^' 

™s  morning.  f  £e^Si"""''^^' 

T_  .1..  ^ : >  t  2)<*  9Moracng  (genitiye). 

3.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends,  and  is  employed  by  parents  and 
children,  brothers  soul  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in 
-general  it  impUcs  familiarity  founded  on  afiection  and  fondness.  In  polite 
conversation,  persons  always  address  each  other  in  the  third  ncrson  pluml. 
The  third  person  singular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  former, 
are  frequently  used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  &c.  In  writing,  the  pro- 
nonns  of  address :  ^U,  <Bit  and  3^r,  haVe  a  capital  initial  letter. 
»»  55eiirand  55et«e,  thy,  are  declined  exactly  as  mctu  and  metne,  my. 
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KXBRCISES.    64. 

Will  you  go  for  some  sugar  1 — ^I  will  go  for  some. — Son  (5!)?eln 
Sobn),  wilt  tliou  go  for  some  water  ? — Yes,  father  (nicin  25cJtcr),  I 
will  ffo  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  ^o  1 — ^I  will  go  to  the  well 
in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  1 — He  is  at 
the  well. — Will  you  send  for  my  soni — I  will  send  for  him.— 
Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  1 — He  will  send  for  him  (c^).— 
Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship.— Can  you  make  a 
hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  1 — ^I  can  make  one. — Art  thou 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  mel — ^I  am  able  to  write  one  to  you. — 
Must  I  go  any  whither  1 — ^Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. — Must  I 
send  for  anything  1 — Thou  must  send  fox  good  wine,  good  cheese, 
and  good  bread. — What  must  I  do  ] — You  must  write  a  long  letter. 
— To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  1 — You  must  write  one  to 
your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  1 — You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  1 — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ? — I  will  give  you 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — You  must  come 
to  my  house. — When  must  I  come  to  your  house  ? — ^This  morning. 
— Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  1— 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, — Whither 
must  I  go  1 — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ? — He  must  go  into 
the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (for) 
you  (3bncn)  1 — You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mir)  my  good  gold  and 
my  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends  do  anything  1— 
They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  1 — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me, 
— ^Which  chicken  must  the  cook  killl — He  must  kill  this  and 
that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  1 — You  must  send 
me  (both)  these  and  those. 


^1 
THIRTY.FWJitTH  LESSON.— Jbiet  ntlb  bmssigfiU 

As  far  as.  SBxi  (an  adverb  of  place). 

How  far?  f8\i  mcf)tn  ?  (See  Lesson  XXVII, 

Rule  2.) 
As  far  as  the  comer.  .    fBH  in  ben  aDBinfcL 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road.       93i«  an  to^  ©ntc  M  ©egc^ 
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The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 

the  road,  the  way, 

To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 

The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask, 
the  purse, 

I  go,  am  going-— he  goes 


hai  (Mi  (has  no  plural)  ; 
tai  (&nU  (plur.  tie  ilntcn) ; 

S^U  ouf  ben  IBcten  M  Safle^ 
^\i  auf  ben  (^ninb  be^  SBninnenl. 
*  !^t^  auf  ben  (9ntnb  Ut  Sdtunneiu 

ber  SBoben ; 
bet  SBcben; 
bee  ®runb ; 
b««3faf; 
bee  SBeutel. 

i*  3*  gefte  — ec  d<^t  or  y^. 


going. 
We  JO,  are  going— they  go,  are  8Bit  ^if)tti  —  f!e  ge^en. 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  grping— you  go,  jDu  4e^fl  or  gelftfl  —  3^  d^^  or 

are  going.  ge^t  (SJle  Qtt)m). 

AU^  every*  XI  I. 

3(  1 1^  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.  It  is  never 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by 
a  pronoun. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 

At. 

At  what  o'clock  % 
At  what  time  1 
At  one  o'clock. 

Half. 

At  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid- 
night). 

The  quarter. 

At  present^  now. 

To  go  out. 

To  remaifh  to  stay. 


t  2(lle  Sage, 
f  2(Ue  sffittatn„ 
t  mt  Xbenb. 
Unu 

Umtoiemet  Ubt? 
Urn  melc^e  Sett  ? 
Urn  ein6  or  um  eiii  U^* 

t  Um  ^o($  t)ier. 
f  Um  etn  SSiertet  auf  g»et. 
f  Um  ein  93tectel  auf  ^(f. 
t  Um  btet ';Btertel  ouf  etn& 
Um  gmc(f  or  um  ^If  Uf)r* 
Um  9){tttetnac{)t. 

ba^  SStertet. 

3e|t 

2(u^ge5en*  (au^guge^en). 

95  lei  ben*. 


•  U|r  signifies  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by  Stttttbe. 
When  we  say:  ^mitl  U^r  ifi  ed?  it  means:  ^te9ie(  tfi  H  auf  bee  U^r? 
How  much  is  it  upon  the  clock  ?    For  this  reason  we  may  leave  out  the  word 
It^r,  when  we  say :  um  tin9,  tan  Stt>$If/  as  ahove. 
4 
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When  do  you  wiah  to  go  out  ? 

I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 


74 

SBonn  tvclten  @tc  mi^ge^en  ? 
3^  iDtn  ic^t  au^geben. 
3u  ^aufe  blcibcn*. 


Here. 

|)iet. 

*ie»:  Wei6en», 

There. 

3)0- 

To  remain  there. 

3)a  6reii&en*, 

Are  you  going  to  your  brother  1 

I  am  going  to  him. 

We  are— they  are. 

You  are. 

We  have— they  have. 

You  have. 

Are  your  brothers  at  home  t 
They  are  at  home. 
They  &re  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  ? 

Have  your  friends  my  books? 
They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  1 

To  thee. 
Thee. 


®<l5«t  ®U  ^  Z^xtm  S3rubet? 

3*  gefte  au  i^m. 

OBicpnb  — flefinb. 

3l)C  fcib  (@ie  fmt). 

aOBit  ^abcn  —  jie  ()a6cn. 

Sb^:  ftaOet  or  ()oOt  (©ie  ^oben), 

Sinb  35tc  JBi:fibcc  gu  ^awfe? 
®ic  flnb  gu  ^aufc. 
6te  finb  nidfet  gu  ^aufe. 
©int>  tie  SW^nncr  tutftig? 

^aben  S^tc  Jrcunbc  meine  SBilc^cr? 
^te  ^abcn  fie  nt(^t. 
^aben  fie  3ctt  ju  fc^ceiben? 

3) it  (dative). 
2)i(?>  (accusative). 


Ohs.     Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries,  are  never 
expressed  in  German.    Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my  SlBctlen  @te  mt^  ju  mctncm  Skater 

father  %  faf)rcn  ? 

I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him.  3*  wiU  ©id)  ju  i^m  fftbrcn. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  me  a  SKcttcn  ©ie  mit  ein  SWeffec  geben  ? 

knife  ? 
I  am  willing  to  give  thee  one.     3A  wttt  iDic  etnS  gebeit. 
Am  I  going  to  him  %  ©c^e  id)  gu  tl)m  ? 

Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but  2)u  jcl^eft  nid)t  ju  i^v  fontern  jtt 

to  me.  mir. 

EXERCISES.  66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  % — ^I  wish  to  go  as  for  as  the  end  of 
the  forest. — ^How  for  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  % — He  wishes 
to  ffo  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  .does  the  wine  go  1 
— ^ft  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water  go  % 
— It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — ^Whither  art  thou  going  % — 
I  am  going  to  tlie  market. — Whither  are  we  going  1 — We  are  going 
into  the  country. — Are  you   going  as  fay  as  the  square  1—5  am 
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goin^  as  far  as  the  fountain. — When  does  your  cook  go  to  the 
market  ? — He  goes  tliere  every  rooming. — Can  you  speak  to  the 
nobleman? — I  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — Can  I  see  your 
father  1 — You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  can  I 
see  him  1 — You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — Will 
you  come  to  me  to-day  1 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-mor- 
row.— At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  1 — I  will  come  at 
half  past  eight^Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  1 — I 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain  1 — He 
goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. — At  what  o'clock  is  your 
friend  at  home  i — At  midnight. 

67. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out  1 — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out.— When 
will  you  so  out  ? — ^I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — Does  your 
father  wish  to  go  out  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  to 
remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my  dear  (Ucb) 
friend  % — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  warehouse. — Must 
you  go  to  your  brother  t — ^I  must  go  to  him. — At  what  o'clock  must 
you  write  your  letters  1 — I  must  write  them  at  midnight. — Do  you 
ffo  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  1 — I  go  to 
him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — Where  are  you 
going  to  now  1-^-1  am  going  to  the  play. — Where  are  you  ^oing  to 
to-night  1 — I  am  going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order 
to  write  letters. — Are  your  brothers  at  home  1 — ^Thev  are  not  there. 
— Where  are  they  1— They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your 
friends  going  tof — ^They  are  going  home.— Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  1 — He  has  quite  as  many  of  them 
(tbrcr). — Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their 
father  ? — ^They  have  (beren)  more  than  he. — Have  the  children  of 
our  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  1 — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other.— Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  1-— He  has 
several  more.— Are  the  Italians  thirsty  1— They  are  thirsty  and 
hungry.— Have  they  anything  to  do  1— They  have  nothing  to  do.— 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  1— They  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fiaitigued. 

68. 

Have  you  time  to  go  out  ?— ^I  have  no  time  to  go  out.— What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  1 — I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends. — 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  1 — ^I  must  sweep  it. — Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  ? — ^I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some.— 
Must  you  go  into  the  garden?— I  must  go  thither.— At  what  o'clock 
must  you  go  thither  1 — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
— Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
(2Cbcnl)^)  ? — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight. — Where  are 
the  brothers  of  our  bailiff  1 — They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order 
to  cut  great  trees.- Have  they  money  to  buy  bread  and  wine  1— 
They  have  some.— Are  our  children  wrong  in  going  (gu  9cl)cn)  to 
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tlie  English  1 — ^They  are  not  wrong  in  going  (^u  Qcl^cti)  to  them.— 
Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the  children  of  the  English  ? 
— ^They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  (^u 
WciOcn)  with  the  Turk  1 — He  is  not  wrong  in  remaining  with  him. 
— Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  1 — ^I  will  neither  send 
for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am  not  thirsty .^-Is  thy  father  thirsty  1 
— He  is  not  thirsty. — Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  give  you  some  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON.— ffil/n  t«l&  armaijjfite 


To  sell. 

To  tellf  to  say* 

To  tell  a  man. 

The  word, 

the  favour, 

the  pleasure, 
To  give  pleasure. 
To  do  a  favour* 

Will  you  tell    the    servant  to 

make  the  fire  t 
J  will  tell  him  to  make  it, 
Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy 

a  broom  1 
I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one. 

It  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  1  i 

It  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 

To  be  acquainted  with  (^to  know). 
To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  yoU  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  1 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 

him). 


$8ei:!aufen. 
@  a  9  e  n. 

Qimnx  ^<intie  fagen. 
ta^  SBott ; 
bet  (SkfaUen ; 
tai  ^ergniigen. 
$8etgn{igen  nmc^cn. 
©inen  (Befallen  tf)un*. 

f&eUtn  Cte  tom  93et)tenten  fagen, 

ba^  Seuer  anjuma^n  ? 
Scft  will  ilm  fagcn,  e^  an^umcid)cn. 
flSellen  ©ie  Urn  ^t>'\c\\Un  fagcn/ 

etnen  S^efen  ju  foufen  ? 
3^  n)ta  i()m  fogen,  cinen  ^  faufcn. 

@p6t* 

[  t  SBie  fpfit  xft  ei  1 
•  t  2Btet)ict  U^r  i|l  eg  ? 

(Sd  tfl  X>xd  Ubr. 

€•«  iff  gwiflf  0»()(f  Uf)r). 

f  @e$  tfl  etn  ^;8terte(  auf  etn^. 

t  (£g  ijl  l)rct  asiertel  ouf  fed)5. 

t  ©g  ift  IjalO  iwci. 

jt  e  n  n  e  n  (governs  the  accus.). 
@tneii  ?3)?enfd)cn  fenncn*. 

Bennett  ©ie  biefcn  3J2onn  ? 

3(?>  fcnne  t^n. 
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Tq,  want. 

To  he  in  want  of, 

I  want  it, 

1  am  in  want  of  it* 

Do  you  want  this  hat  1 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  hat  1 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  money  ? 


;'9S9tHd  bA^en*  (g:oTem8  the 
J^     accusative). 

(SBfitdtbtdt  fetn*  (govemsthe 
\     genitiye). 

Sc^  bin  bcffqi  bcnSt^tat   (See  Les- 
son xvr.) 

6inb  6te  Hcfc^  ^ute«  benSt^igt  t 
3d)  l^b<  ibn  nat()ta. 
3*  bin  t)f  ffcn  benStbigt 
^obcn  ®te  ticfe^  ®((t  n6tl^t(|? 


Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  t  ^tnt  @tc  biefc^  9e(^e^  ben^t()tgt  ? 


3c^  6<^be  e($  n5t()t9. 
34  bin  teffcn  benStl^i^t 
34  babe  c^  nt(l)t  nctbtg. 
34  bin  beffcn  nicJjt  benatftigt 

34  ^a^  nt4t6  nW^ 
^aben  ®ie  (9c(b  not^i^? 
34  ^^^  nK(4e<  n6t^t9. 
34  ^abe  fctn^  nSt^g. 


I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  % 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  1 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 

Ohs.  A.  SSettot^^  ftttt*,  must  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like 
the  definite  article,  or  a  possessive  or  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Whatf  835a«7 

What  do  you  want  1 
What  are  you  in  want  of  1 

Obs.  B.  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  thus  far,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  as  follows : 

Of  m^— of  thee— of  him.  «W«nct — iDdner— fcinm 

Of  us^f  your— of  them.  Unfer — (Smx  (3i^tcr)  — ifttet  (for 

all  genders). 
Is  he  in  want  of  me  ?  Sff  ft  mciner  bcnStl^lgt  ? 

He  is  in  want  of  yo^.  ©t  ifl  3brer  b<n6t^i&    (See  Les- 

son  XVI.) 
Are  you  in  want  of  these  hooks  ?  ©inb  ©te  Mcfer  »fid>ct  benSt^^igt  ? 
I  am  in  want  of  them.  34  bin  tcrfdben  bcn^tbi^** 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  1    3ft  <c  mciner  ©rftbet  b^niJtMgt  7 
He  is  in  want  of  them.  (Sr  ift  tbrct  ben6tf)iat.    (See  Les* 

son  XVI.) 


fBai  f)aUn  @te  n(ft^t9  ? 
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EXERCISES.   69, 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (wai  ffic  cincn)  1 
—Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse? — I  will  tell  him 
to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  senrants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  1 — ^1  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have  you 
anything  to  tell  me  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative 
before  the  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  ? — I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  their 
carriage  1 — ^They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it^ohn  (3c?)aim) !  art  thou 
there  (bo)  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (to). — Wilt  thou  go  to  my  hatter 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  1 — ^I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt  thou  go  to 
the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  1 — I  will  go  to  him. — ^Art 
thou  willingr  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am  willing  to  go  thither. — 
What  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  beautiful  leather  gloves, 
combs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell  ? — He 
has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  1 — He 
wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  it  latet — ^It  is  not  late. — ^What  o'clock  is  iti — ^It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  1 — 
He  wishes  to  so  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or  that 
horse? — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  coat  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — 
Has  he  one  carriage  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  carnage 
to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell. — When  will  he  sell 
them? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Will  he  sell  them  in  the 
mominff  or  in  the  evening  ? — He  will  sell  them  this  evening.— At 
what  o'clock  ? — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ?— I 
cannot  go  to  him;  it  is  late. — How  late  is  it? — ^It  is  midnight. 
— ^Do  you  wish  lo  see  that  man  ? — ^I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
know  him. — Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ? — He 
wishes  to  see  them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see 
my  horse  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it.— At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish 
to  see  it  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he 
wish  to  see  it  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (ouf)  the  ffreat  square- 
Has  the  German  much  com  to  sell  ? — He  has  but  little  to  Sell.-~ 
What  knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  ^ood  kjUves  to 
sell. — How  many  more  knives  has  he  ?— He  has  six  more.-~Has 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine  ? — He  has  not  much  more.— Hast 
thou  wine  enough  to  drink  ? — ^I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art 
thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  ? — ^I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst 
thou  drink  some  every  day  ? — ^I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  ? — He  can 
drink  more  than  I. 
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71. 


What  are  you  in  want  of  1 — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat.— Are 
you  in  want  of  this  knife  ? — I  am  in  vfzni  of  it. — Do  you  want 
money  1 — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  ? — He 
does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  1 — ^He  does  not 
want  any. — What  does  my  brother  want  t — He  wants  nothing.—- 
Who  wants  some  sugars — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody 
want  money  1 — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing?— He  wants  nothing. — What  do  I  want? — ^You  want  no- 
thing.— Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  I — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Is 
thy  father  in  want  of  it  1 — He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick? — He  wants  it. — ^Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  ? — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those.— -Are  you  in  want 
of  me  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  thee. — ^When  do  you  want  me  ? — At 
present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you  and 
your  brothers. — Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am  in  want 
of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ? — No  one  wants  him. 

-1—  / 

THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  uni  brei09ij|9te 
ttctiott. 

THE    FBESEirr. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love, 
do  love  and  am  loving.  All  these  present  tenses  are 
expressed  by :  tc^  Kebe,  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
mode  are  alike,  and  terminate  (even  in  most  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs)  in  e  t  or  U  The  first  and  third  persons 
plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 

To  lave.  l^te^etu 

[  love,  £  loves, 


£  love,  £  loves,         1 

I       <  do  love,  he     <  does  love,  >3^  lUU,   tt  VuUt  or  debt 
f  am  lovingr.  f  is  loving,   y 

"^'^    KrUoVT5.  '''?a?eteng.i     ^ or\ic6t  (^U  tie0.n). 


C  love,  C  love, 

<  do  love,        they  <  do  Ion  «, 
^  are  loving.  (  are  loving. 


We      ^  do  love,        they  ^  do  love,      >8ffilc  Ue6cn,   (fcUcbcit. 
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Ohs,  A,  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense ;  but  never  in  verbs  the 
root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  t  ff,  ft,  or  in  two  or  more 
consonants,  after  which  t  or  ^  could  not  be  distinctly- 
pronounced,  as  in :  jenbeii*/  to  send ;  bu  fetibefl,  tx  ^bet, 
Si^r  fettbet;  ctbnen,  to  set  in  order ;  bn  orbitefl,  er  orbnet, 
3^t  ^rbttet/  &c.  On  the  other  hand  this  contraction 
always  takes  place  fai  verbs  that  end  in  f  I  it  or  em, 
as:  fd)ineicl^In,  to  flatter ;  bit  fcl)ineic^|l,  er  fcl)ineic^t, S^r 
fcftmeic^ft ;  anberw,  to  alter ;  btt  anber(l^  er  finbert,  3I)r  an^ 
bert    (See  Lesson  XXIY.  the  Infinitive.) 


To  want. 

Do  yon  want  your  money? 
I  want  it. 

To  set  in  order* 
To  open* 

Do  you  open  the  window  1 
I  oj>en  it. 


Brail  (^c  II  (goyern^  the  acensa- 
live). 

!Bvaud)en  6te  3^  (9e{b  ? 

£)rbnctt. 

rcffncn  (ottfina^tit^attfiiMiM^)* 

Wkii^cn  &U  U^  Senfler  anf  ? 
3d^  motive  e^  auf. 

Obs.  B.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we 
shall  always  mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they 
present  any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already, 
the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular* 


To  gfive : 

thoa  givest    --4ie  ghres. 
To  see: 

thoa  sees!     — he  sees. 
To  speak : 

thou  speakest — ^he  speaks. 
To  take,  to  carry  : 

thou  earrbst  —he  carries. 
To  wash : 

thoa  washest  — he  washes. 
To  hreak : 

thou  hreakest — he  hreaks. 


5)ttfptl4P  — ecfrridit 
Stttgcn*: 

©u  trSgll    —  «  M^ 

3ct:tTed)CTi*: 
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DCr*  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomina- 
tive, take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  you  love  Mm  t  8ie6cti  @te  i  ^  n  ? 

I  do  love  hvnu  3(h  Uebc  i  I)  n. 

I  do  not  love  Atrm  Sd)  (ie(e  i  M  n  i  (^  t 

Does   the    servant  sweep   the  ^ebrt   bet  93cbicnte    ta<   Simmer 
room  ?  a  u  ^  ? 

Ohs.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in 
which  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb, 
which  then  takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  Qx  Uf)xt  ti  au^. 

Does  your  father  go  ont  to-day  1  ®f l)t  3bt  25atec  fecute  ou^  1 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day.  Qt  9cf)t  ^eutc  nidfet  ou*. 

EXERCISES.  73. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — ^I  love  him.— Does  your  father  love 
him  1 — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  t 
— I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  1—1  do  not  love  him. 
— Does  your  father  want  his  servant  1 — He  does  want  him. — Dost 
thou  want  anything  1 — I  want  nothing. — ^Does  the  servant  open  the 
window  1 — He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open  itt —  1  do  not  open 
it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order? — I  do  set  them  in  order. — 
Does  the  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order  1 — He  sets 
(both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do  our  children  love  us  t — 
They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our  eneinies  1 — We  do  not  love 
them. — Do  you  want  your  money  1 — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want 
our  carriage  1 — We  do  want  it. — Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their 
clothes  (^(cibec)  ? — ^They  are  in  want  of  them. — What  do  you  give 
me  1 — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. — Do  you  ffive  my  brother  the 
book  ? — I  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give  him  a  hat  ? — ^X  do  give  him 
one. 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  1 — ^I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my  large 
garden  1 — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see  our  ship  ? — He  does 
not  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  1 — We  see 
a  good  many;  we  see  more  than  tiiirty  of  them. — Do  you  give  me 
books  1 — ^I  do  give  thee  some. — ^Does  our  father  give  you  money  1 
—He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats  1 — He  does 
not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors  1 — We  see  more 
soldiers  {Ut  ^titat,  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the  soldiers  see 
many  storehouses  1 — ^They  see  more  gardens  than  storehouses. — 
4* 
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Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  1 — ^They  do  give  us  some. — 
Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  1 — I  give  thee  as  much  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes  ? — I 
can^  give  thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more. — Do  you  ffive  me 
the  horse  which  you  have  1 — I  do  not  give  you  that  which  I  nave. — 
Which  horse  do  you  give  me  1 — I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  t — I  do  speak  to  him. — Does  he 
speak  to  you  1 — He  does  not  Qpeak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers  speak 
to  you  1 — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost  thou  speak  to  thy 
father  1 — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — What 
dost  thou  carry  1 — I  carry  a  book. — Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to  1 — I 
carry  it  home. — ^Do  you  wash  your  stockings  1 — I  do  not  wash 
them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  1 — He 
washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more 
stockings  to  wash  1 — ^I  have  not  many  more  to  wash. — How  many 
more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  1 — ^They  have  two  more  to 
wash. — What  does  your  servant  carry  1 — He  carries  a  great  table. 
— What  do  these  men  carry  1 — They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — 
Where  do  they  carry  them  to  1 — ^They  carry  them  into  the  large 
room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
ours  1 — ^They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs ;  they  wash  those  of 
their  children. 

75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  1 — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — Do 
the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  1 — ^They  do  break  them. 
— ^Who  tears  your  books  1 — ^The  young  man  tears  them. — Do  you 
not  tear  them  1 — I  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the  soldiers  cut  trees  1 — 
They  do  cut  some. — ^Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  gloves  1 — I  buy 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  brother  buy  any 
bread  1 — He  ^  is  obliged  to  buy  some  ;  he  is  hungry. — Do  our 
brothers  buy  any  wine  1 — ^They  are  obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  are 
thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything. — We  do  not  break  anything. — 
Who  breaks  our  chairs  1 — Nobody  breaks  them. — Dost  thou  buy 
anything? — ^I  do  not  buy  anything. — Who  keeps  (takes  care  of) 
our  money  1 — My  father  keeps  it. — ^Do  your  brothers  take  care  of 
my  books  1 — ^They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of 
anything] — I  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  1 — He  does  mend  them.— What 
dost  thou  write  1 — I  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter  ? — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters  1 
— He  writes  them  in  the  mornin?  and  in  the  evening. — What  dost 
thou  now. — I  do  nothing. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  the- 
atre 1 — ^At  a  quarter  past  seven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  1 — ^It 
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wants  a  qaarter  to  six. — ^At  what  o^clock  does  your  cook  go  to  the 
market? — He  goes  there  at  five  o'clock  (put  tol)in  to  the  end).— 
Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening  ? — ^No,  he  goes  thither  in  the 
morning. — ^Do  you  go  any  whither  1 — I  ffo  no  whither;  hut  my 
brothers  go  into  the  ^rden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything  1— I  drink 
nothing ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good  beer. — Do  yon 
send  me  one  more  book  ?— -I  do  not  send  you  one  more. — ^Are  you 
answering  his  letter  ? — ^I  am  answering  it. — ^Does  he  answer  thine  1 
—He  does  answer  it. — What  do  you  say  1 — ^I  say  nothing.— Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  1 — You  must  give  him  some  to 
go  out. — ^Is  this  man  selling  anything  ?— He  is  selling  good  cakes* 
—What  do  you  sell? — I  sell  nothing;  but  my  friends  sell  nails, 
knives,  and  horse-shoes. — What  does  the  man  say  ? — He  says  no- 
thing.— ^What  art  thou  looking  for  1 — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any- 
thing. 

%♦  We  should  fill  volumes,  were  we  to  give  all  the  exercises  that  are  applica- 
ble to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by  them- 
selves.  We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioj^ 
at  the  commencement :  pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose 
a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ;  but  they  must  pronounce 
them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
speaking  fluently. 


THIRTY-FIFTH   LESSON.  —  iPftttf  ttttb  bm««i8«tt 
Certion. 


The  pain, 

tec  ©*mcra ; 

the  tooth. 

Ux  3o]&n ; 

the  ear, 

tad  S)f)t  (is  not  softened  and 

takes  en  in  the  plur.) ; 

the  neck, 

t)cc  ^aU ; 

the  ache, 

todaOBcft  (plur.  cn*)> 

the  evil. 

bad  WcUU 

Sore  (illy  wicked). 

S^fc. 

Bad. 

©dbtitnm. 

Evil,  ill. 

Ucbet. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  1 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  1 

He  has  a  sore  eye. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 


^aUn  Sie  einen  Wfen  gtngct  ? 
3*  f)aU  einen  b6fen  ginqcr. 
^at  3l)t  SBrubet  einen  Wfen  gup  I 
Qt  ^at  etn  66fed  2(ode. 
mt  f)aUn  H\c  2(u9cn. 


«  ^ad  Se^,  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the  pangs  of 
diildbirth. 
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The  be&d'aekef  Hi  ^dpfb^b  t 

the  tooth-achey  t^i  So^wej) ; 

the  ear-ache,  bai  SOl)UtWHh  i 

a  sore  throat,  4ba(^nK^ ; 

a  pain  in  one's  baek,  Mdenfi^tnirj. 

He  haa  the  head-ache,  9t  bot  Jlepffd)ttKtj«n.< 

I  have  tiie  tooth^ache.  3<ft  ^t«  3o^f^nwtj«n. 

The  elbow,  tetc  iSttbegcn ; 

the  back,  ^cc  SiiUtcn  \ 

the  knee,  lai  jtnie«' 

To  bring.  89 1 1  n  9  «  «  •• 

Tofind.  ^'xnliXi** 

That  which  (^whatj.       8B5a«  (ta^iotigc  wrt^^,  ba5  mh 

0&8.  Jl.  9Qa^  is  often  used  instead  of  bo^jfcn^e^  tocU 
4!f(i  at  bo^,  t9e(<^/  that  which.     (See  Lesscm  XXIX.) 

D6  you  find  what  jou  are  look-^  ^ittben  ®te,  V9ai&\c  (u^ren  ? 

incr  for  1 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  fon       3(t)  finbe,  wa6  tA  fu(^ 
He  doeenot  find  what  he  b  look'  dt  finbet  ntd^t/  too^  a:  fuc^f. 

in?  for. 
We  nnd  what  we  are  looking  for*  SGBtt  ^ntcn,  wai  tmr  fu(!6en« 
1  haye  what  I  want.  34  hobc,  wo^  icb  braitd^e. 

I  mend  what  you  mend«  3^  beff^c  aiU,  nral  @U  auiUfs 

fctn. 

O65.  jB.  As  the  second  member  of  this  phrase  be- 
gins with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  an^  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end. 
(See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXIV.  and  mle  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVII.) 

To  read  (thou  readesti  he  reads)*  8eff  n*   (bu   Itcfcft   Ct   fi^ct   or 

!tcf!). 
To  study.  ©tubtcen. 

To  learn.  8  e  t  n  «  a . 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  }  «  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  lenteit,  to  kam.  (See  Lesson 
XL.    Ex. 

^  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which  exptOBBOB 
the  fundamental  or  ^neral  idea« 

«  ^(^mer),  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compomid  words,  SBe^  is  em- 
ployed in  the  singatar,  and  ^(^mer|  in  the  plural,  thus :  ^^  ^aht  Stcpfto^, 
and :  3c^  f)aht  .^o^>ff(^merjcn,  I  have  the  head-ache. 

^  ^a0  Stnit,  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  plaral  and  is  ne« 
Tertheless  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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I  leam  to  read.  t  34  lane  ttfetu 

He  learns  to  write.  f  gt  (e mt  f^reiben. 

French,  fraitiSfilcft  (an  aiyective*)  ; 

English,  engtifd)  5 

German,  teutf<^. 

Do  you  leam  German  ?  Semen  Sie  teutfc^  7 

I  do  leam  it.  Scft  itvnt  ti. 

1  do  not  learn  it.  3d^  ittnt  ci  mc^t 

EXKBCtSES.     77. 

Where  is  your  father  I— He  is  at  home.— -Does  he  not  go  ontT— 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache.— Hast  thou  the 
head-ache  1 — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache.— What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (Den  ioteme((ten  ^ben  wit.  Lesson  XXI)  to- 
day 1—It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (Dec 
wicwelflc  tjt)  to-morrow  1— To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — What 
teeth  have  you  1^1  have  good  teeth.— What  teeth  has  your  bro- 
ther 1 — He  has  bad  teetli. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  1— 
He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye.— Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  1*— He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  foot.— Have  I  a  sore 
finger  1 — You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut 
me  some  bread  1 — I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  1  have  sore  fingers.— 
Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese  1— ^fobody  will  cut  you  any.— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — 
Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  ? — No  one  has  the  ear-ache.^ What  is 
the  painter  lookiujC^  for  1-— He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom 
are  you  looking  for  1 — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  look- 
ing for  me  1 — No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for  1 — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain 
does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 

Who  has  a  sore  throat  ? — We  have  sore  throats.— Has  any  one 
sore  eyes  t — ^The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  ?— He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back.— Does 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  1— He  is  unable  (fann  ntd)t)  to  make 
them ;  he  has  sore  elbows.— Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful 
purses  (bee  \8eute()  1 — He  cannot  go  out ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Does 
the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for  ? — He  does 
find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  1 
— ^They  do  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  1 — He  does 
not  find  it. — Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  1— 
I  do  not  find  it. — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  ?— We  do 
not  find  what  we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  1 
—He  does  what  you  are  doing.— What  is  he  doing*  in  his  room  1— 
lie  is  reading. 

•  Derived  from  Ut  ^ran^ofe,  the  Fronchioan. 
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79. 


Art  thou  reading  1 — ^I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the  noble- 
men study  1 — ^They  do  study.— What  are  they  studjrinff? — ^They 
are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  1 — I  have  no 
time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  1— 
They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking  for  this  or  that 
broom  1 — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — ^Who  is  learning 
German  ? — ^The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are 
learning  it. — ^When  does  your  friend  study  French  1 — He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  1 — He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day  1 — He  studies  it 
every  morning  and  every  evening. — What  are  the  children  of  the 
carpenter  doing  1 — ^They  are  reading.— Are  they  reading  German  1 
— They  are  reading  French  ;  but  we  are  reading  En^ish. — What 
books  does  your  son  read  ? — He  reads  good  books.— Does  he  read 
German  books  1 — He  reads  French  books. — What  book  do  you 
read  ? — ^I  read  a  German  book. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil- 
dren 1 — I  read  more  than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  I  read  1 — He  does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read. — Does  he  read  as  much  as  I  ? — He  reads  less  than 
^ou,  but  he  learns  more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  ? — I  do 
end  you  one. — Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  1— They  do  lend 
me  some. 


I 


A 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0url)6  tlttb  arei0«ig«te 
iDertion. 

Spanish,  fp^^ntfd^  (an  adjective  *)• 

The  teraiination  ifc^  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the 
names  of  nations.     Thus : 


Italian, 

itattenifdft ; 

Polish, 

polnif* ; 

Russian, 

tufTtfi) ; 

Latin, 

(atctntfd^ ; 

Greek, 

gtic^if* ; 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

oroOtfc^ ; 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

ftcifc^ 

The  Pole," 

tct  5)c(e ; 

the  Roman, 

tet  fRinxit ; 

the  Greek, 

tcc®n<(fei; 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

Ut  Htcdm  5 

the  Syrian, 

Ut  ©pret. 

«  Derived  from  ^pwxitn,  Spain. 
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@tnb  @te  etn  9^an^f<  ? 

^i\n,  meln  ^ecr,  t^  bin  ein  2)eut< 

3(1  ct  ein  ©cftne tbct  ? 
92cin^  er  t|l  ein  8{^u^ma((cr. 
ei:  ifi  ein  ^axv. 

S(B(inr(^en. 

bet  S^art  (gen.  en) ; 
bet  sD^unb  (has  no  plur.)  ; 
t>a6  ®el)(!fd)tntp  (plur.  e). 
^ben  ©ie  ein  gute$  ©cbfic^tnip  ? 
©t  l&Qt  einen  fleinen  SWunb. 
Sbt  SBruber  bat  blaue  Jtugem 
SBJinfd)en  ©ie   mii:   einen   guten 

sDlcrgen  ? 
3(!6  n^Unfc^e   3^nen   einen  guten 

2Cbent>. 

blau; 
fcJ)»ara. 

Tfnftatt  gu. 
®  p  i  e  ( e  n. 
^  i$  c  e  n. 

t  2fn(tatt  3U  ftorcn. 
t  ©pielen  ©ie,  an(!ott  gu  (luMren  ? 
t  si  flubice,  anftatt  gu  fpietem 
f  ^iefet  saiann  fprid)t^  anftatt  ^ 
^(iren. 

!2CnF)8cen    (angul&2ren>  governs 
tlie  accusative). 
3 u  listen    (jujuWcen^  governs 
the  dative). 

C  3*  Wte  t^n  an. 
tScb  bfireibmau. 
To  listen  to  some  one  or  some-    2Cuf  S^nmnben  ctec  etmad  ^Scen. 
thing. 

That  which.  ^ai,wa^ 

J^cren  ©ie  auf  ta^,  »a«  3^)ncn  bet 
jWann  fagt  ? 
tells  you  1 


Are  you  a  Frenchman  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  wish,  to  desire. 

The  fool, 

the  mouth, 

the  memory. 
Have  you  a  good  memory  1 
He  has  a  little  mouth. 
Your  brother  has  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morn- 
ing? 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Blue, 
black. 

Instead  of* 

To  play. 

To  listen^  to  hear. 

Instead  of  listening. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  1 
I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  instead  of  list- 
ening. 


To  listen  to. 


I  listen  to  him. 


I  do  listen  to  it. 


t^6ren  @ie  auf  bo*,  toai  bet  SWann 
3bnenfa9t? 
3<ft  ^8te  batouf.** 


*►  5lttl^6rett  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  jub^ren  in  the  dative. 
They  never  relate  to  a  thhig;  but  ^5rett  auf  stands  either  with  the  person  or 
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He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him.        (St  f)M  auf  lai,  wa^  i(^  i^m  fa^r. 

To  correct,  85etbcffctn,  ccrrtgtren. 

To  take  off  (as  the  hat).  2(bnef)men*  (objuncbmcn). 

To  take  off  (as clothes).  TCugjiebcn*  (ougjUjtc()cn). 

To  take  away.  fffiegn  c  6  men*. 

To  take.  gje^mcn*. 

Thou  takest, — ^he  takes.  3!)u  ntmmfl/  —  er  ntnmit. 

Thou  takest  off  thy  hat.  2)u  ntmnijl  >Dcincn  ^ut  ab. 

Do  you  take  off  your  boots  ?  2ul)cn  @ie  Sbrc  ©ticfcln  ani  1 

We  take  off  our  coats.  SCtr  jtcbcn  unfcre  9?8rfc  ou^. 

Who  takes  away  the  chairs  1  2Bcr  nimmt  tic  ©t(ll)(<J  wcg  1 

The  servant  takes  them  away.  >Dei;  jsBeMentc  nimmt  fiie  n?cg» 

EXERCISES.  80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  1 — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speaks 
Polish  1 — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian  t — ^They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  speak 
Arabic  1 — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife  have  yon  ? 
— I  have  an  English  knife. — What  money  have  you  there  1 — Is  it 
Italian  or  Spanish  money  1 — It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  an 
Italian  hat  1 — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German  ? — 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek  1 — No,  I  am  a  Span- 
iard 1 — ^Are  these  men  Poles  ? — No,'  they  are  Russians. — Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — ^Is  your  brother  a  merchant  I — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — ^Are  these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  we  boatmen  1 — No,  we  are  shoemakers. — Art  thou  a  fool  ? — ^I 
am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  1 — He  is  a  tailor. — Do  you  wish 
me  anything  1 — ^I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  young 
man  wish  me  1 — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — Whither  must  I 
go  1 — ^Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (JSag). 
— Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  1 
— ^They  come  to  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81.  • 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  1 — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — ^I  have  a  bad  memory,  but 
much  courage  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead  of 
playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead  of 
writing  ? — ^I  write  instead  of  learning. — What  does  the  son  of  our 
bailiff  (do)  1 — He  goes  into  the  gar^bn  instead  of  going  into  the 
field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  1 — ^They  write  in- 
stead of  reading. — ^What  does  our  cook  (do)  1 — He  makes  a  fire 

the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex.  3db  1^5re  il^n  an,  or  i(!^  ^5* 
re  t^m  ju,  I  listen  to  him ;  but  \^  lore  attf  bad,  voa^  8ie  mir  fagen,  I  listen  to 
what  you  are  telling  me. 
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instead  of  ^oing  to  the  market. — Does  your  father  sell  his  ox  ?— 
He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  physicians 
/^  go  out  1 — ^They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going  out. — At 
what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  1 — He  comes  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study 
English  1 — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying  English. — Does 
the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  kiflinff  oxen. — 
Do  you  listei\  to  me  1 — ^I  do  listen  to  you. — Does  your  bromer  listen 
to  me  ! — He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — ^Do  you  listen  to 
what  I  am  telling  you  t — I  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 


Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ? — He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them  1 
— ^They  do  not  listen  to  it — ^Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells 
thee  ? — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  1 — ^I  am  ^ing  to 
the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  me  t — I  am  willing  to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  1  have 
the  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  1 — He 
corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  1— 
He  corrects  those  which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order 
to  speak  to  my  father  1 — I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  1 — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  1 — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  ^oinff  for  some  beer. — ^Do  you  correct  my 
letter?— I  do  not  correct  it;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  servant 
take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  1 — He  does  take  it  off. — 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ? — I  do 
take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his 
shoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  1 — He  does  not  take  them  off.— 
Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs  1 — The  servants  take  them 
away.— Will  you  take  away  this  glass  1 — I  have  no  mind  to  take  it 
away. — ^Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots  ? — He  is  right  to  take 
them  off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  1 — ^I  do  not  take  away 
anything. — Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  1 — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


THIRTY.SEVENTH  LESSON,— gUb^tt  tttli 
ixMdi%^U  £ecti0n. 

Wet  (moist).  9^  a  p  (an  adjective). 

To  wet  (to  moisten).      9{  a  ^  m  a  (^  e  n  (ncfen). 

Toshow.  B^'ic^iti,  weifen*  (govern  the 

dative"). 

•  3«$ctt  expressei!  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  toe ifctt  implieti  ghowing  with 
instrucUon,  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  bte  ^eifc,  the  manner. 
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To  let  see  (expose  to  sight). 

Do  you  let  me  see  your  gold 

ribbons  1 
I  do  let  you  see  them. 

Brandy, 
tobacco, 
tobacco  (for  smoking), 

SDUff, 

cider,       • 
meal  (flour), 
apples, 

The  gardener, 

the  cousin, 

thfe  brother-in-law, 

the  h^hidkerchief, 

the  pock^  ^handkerchief, 

the  valet,  servant. 

Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in- 
law? 
I  do  go  for  him. 

To  intend  (to  think). 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening  1 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 

To  know. 

I  know  — he  knows. 

We  know        — they  know. 
Thou  knowest — you  know. 


00 

@ell)cn  (affen  (governs  the  ac- 
cusative). 

Caffcn  ^te  nndft  36te  gotbcnen  JBdns 

tlit  fcM  ? 
3^  laffe  6te  blcfetben  fel^etu 

SBtanntwetn  (masc.) ; 

Zohat  (masc.) ; 

9{au(f)tai>af ; 

@cbnupfta6af ; 

(Etbec  (masc.) ; 

SKeM  (neut.) ; 

2(epfel  (Spfcl)  (plur.  of  bw  2(})ffO. 

ber  ®ittnec; 
bet  95ett<c ; 
hit  @d)n)09ct ; 
bo$  Sucb ; 

Ut  ^ienet/  bee  ^ned^t^ 


3^  f)tU  i^n. 
^ebenfem 


Do  you  know  German  1 

I  do  know  it. 

Do    you    know    how    to 

French  1 
Can  you  read  French  1 


read 


©cbenfen  @te  ^ute  2Cbenb  auf  ben 

©all  3U  geben  1 
3^  gebenfe  l)tn)uqeben.    (See  Obs. 

A.  Lesson  XXVII.) 

aSiffen*  (fSnnenc). 

Scb  tt><ip     —  et  wet0. 

fffiic  wiffcn  —  fie  wiffen. 

>Du  weipt    —  3^r  wiffet  (@ie  wtf< 

fen). 
itSnncn  ©te  beutfc^  ? 
3(^  fann  e^ 


} 


Mnmn  Bit  ftana^lftfc^  lefen  1 


b  ^tenet  generally  means  servant ;  hence :  ber  Jtammerbiener,  the  valet  de 
chambre;  ber  ^ivcpenbtener,  the  church-minister,  clewyman;  Jtne^t  noints 
out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber  •^aulntec^t  the  menial  ser- 
vant:  ber  ^taUfnec^t,  the  groom,  the  stableman ;  ber  9letf!ne^t  the  jockey. 

«  SBtffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  it ; 
I&ttnen  signilies  to  be  able,  to  have  the' knowledge  of  an  art  or  a  science.  Ex. 
3c|)  ti>ti%  »a8  <Bit  faaen  woUen,  I  know,  what  you  wish  to  say.  @r  lanit 
einen  beutfd^eti  SBrief  fdprcifcett,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  German  letter.  The 
learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  toiffen*,  to  ^ow,  with  Wtttten*,  to  be 
able,  and  the  latter  not  with  fettttett*,  to  be  acquainted.  (See  Lessons  XXYIII. 
and  XXXm.) 
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Can  you  make  a  hati  f 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  >- jtonncn  GU  men  ^ut  madden  ? 

hat?  3 

Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  ?       ^Snncti  ©tc  \)CViU  jU  mix  fcmmcn  ? 

To  swim.  ©d^wimmen*. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim  %     ">  ex„„-n  e?;*  M»m;mm-.%  o 
Can  you  swim  1  5  •'^^""*"  ®^^  |*Wimmctt  ? 

Whither f  where  tot     8GB C H n t 
Whither  are  you  going  1  jBo  ge^cn  @te  ^in  I** 

EXERCISES.      93. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy  1 — No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — Do 
you  sell  brandy  t — I  do  not  sell  any ;  but  my  neighbour,  the  mer- 
chant, sells  some. — Will  you  fetch^me  some  tobacco  1 — I  will 
fetch  you  some ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to  have  1 — I  wish  to 
have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some 
tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  1 — He 
does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  1 — He 
does  go  for  some. — ^Do  you  want  anything  else  (noc^  ctn)a#)  1 — ^I 
want  some  flour ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  1 — ^I  will  send 
for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  1 — He  does  buy 
some. — Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  1 — He  buys  tobacco  instead  of 
buying  handkerchiefs. — ^Do  you  show  me  anything  ? — ^I  show  you 
gold  and  silver  clothes.— Whither  does  your  cousin  so  1 — He  goes 
to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the  theatre  instead 
of  going  to  the  ball.— Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden  1 — He 
goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send 
your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  send  him  to  the  tailor  instead 
of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  ? — 1  do  go  to  fetch  him. — May 
(jtann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ? — You  may  ^o  to  fetch  him. — 
Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  1 — He  does 
find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  they  are  looking 
for  ? — ^They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  intend  going  to  the 
ball  1 — ^1  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do  your  cousins  intend 
to  go  into  the  country  1 — ^They  intend  to  go  thither. — When  do 
they  intend  to  ffo  thither  1 — ^They  intend  to  ffo  thither  to-morrow. — 
At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half-past  nine. — What  does  the  merchant 
wish  to  sell  you  1 — He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs. — 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  1 — 1  will  not  buy  any. — Dost  thou  know 

^  SBol^itt,  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
|>laced  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
sentence  ends  with  a  pust  participle  or  an  infinitive,  ^  i  n  is  placed  before  it 
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anything  1 — ^I  do  not  know  anything. — What  does  thy  cousin  know  1 
— He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — ^Does  he  know  German  1 — 
He  does  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Spanish  1^1  do  know  it. — 
Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  t — ^They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it, — Do  I  know  English  1— You  do  not  know  it ; 
but  you  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read 
Italian  ? — ^They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  1 — ^I  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
Syriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
how  to  make  coats  1 — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is 
no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  1^ — He  is  not  one. — What  is  he  1 — He 
is  a  physician.— Whither  are  you  going  1 — I  am  going  into  my 
garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  tRe  gardener. — ^What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  ? — 1  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.— 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  1 — He  does  listen  to  me. — Do 
you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  1 — No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
beer ;  have  you  any  ?— I  have  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some.— 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — Now. — ^Do  you  send  for  apples  ? 
—I  do  send  for  some. — Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ?— I  have 
enough  to  wash  my  feet. — Has  your  brother  water  enough  ?— He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief.—- 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  1 — ^I  know  how  to  make  some. — ^Does 
your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it.— 
Does  he  know  how  to  swim  1 — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim. — 
Where  is  he  going  tol— He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  at 
home. 


THIRTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— acl)t  tttli  itm«ig6te 

The  intention.  jDcr  9Jorfa|. 

Intended.  ®efonncn. 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention,  ©efonnen  fetn'*'. 


I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it. 


To  receive. 


1 


3A  h'm  gcfcnncn  f^injugcften. 

fBic  finb  gcfcnncn  c«  gu  t^un. 

@tfta(ten*  (to  receive  any- 
thing sent). 

95  c  f  c m  m c  n*  (to  receive  as  a 
present). 

S*  m  p  f  a  n  9  e  n  •  (to  welcome,  to 
entertain). 
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Thoa  receivest— He  receives. 

He  receives  money. 

He  obtains  the  preference. 

He  receives  his  friends. 

Do  yon  receive  a  letter  to-day  t 

I  receive  one  to-morrow. 

To  guide  (conduct,  take)  < 
To  lead. 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable. 

The  preference, 
the  stable, 
blind, 
sick  (ill), 
poor. 

To  extinguish. 

To  light. 
To  set  on  fire. 

Does  he  extinguish  the  candle  ? 
He  lights  it. 

To  departf  to  set  out. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 


C3)iicr^fl!tft.       iStnWt. 
1  SDu  empfangft.*  (Sr  cmpfangt. 

i&t  htHmmt  ®dt. 

^  ttl}lHt  ten  aScrjug. 

(&t  .f mpf&n^t  fctne  ^rcunbr. 

©r^jotten  6te  bcute  cincn  ©ticf  ? 

3^  ttf)a\t^  mcrgm  ctncm 

1.  gft^ten")  . 
iten   3  * 


eel 

3*  ffi^te  M  g)ferb  in  tni  etaU. 

tec  etoa ; 
Hinb; 
ttant ; 
Atau 

2Ctt^l3f4en  (v.  act  and  n.  ir. 

2(nattnten  (on^ jfinbcn). 
2C  n  fl  e  d  e  n  (anauflecten). 

eSf^t  er  txxi  6t(^  au$  ? 
<St  sftntet  ei  an. 

2CBteifcn  (o6|utetfen). 

aOBonn  gcbenfcn  ©ie  obgurdfen  7 
3d)  gebcnfe  mcvgen  abjuretfen. 


EXERCISES.  86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — ^They  do  in- 
tend to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do  in- 
tend to  go  to  him. — pDost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  1 — I  intend  to 
do  nothing.-^Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — ^Dost  thou  receive 
anything  1 — ^I  receive  money. — From  (JDon)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
some  1^1  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin. 
— Does  your  son  receive  books  1 — He  does  receive  some. — From 
whom  does  he  receive  somel — He  receives  some  fromtne,  from  his 
friends,  and  neighbours. — Does  the  poor  man  (bet  Hvme,  See 
page  34,  Obs.  A.)  receive  money? — He  does  receive  some. — ^From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  t — He  receives  some  from  the  rich. — 
Dost  thou  receive  winel — ^I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive 
money  1 — You  do  not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive 

•  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See  Pre- 
sent Tense,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

>»  Su^ren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  leiten  means  to  conduct 
with  safety.  Ex.  tSinett  .ftrattfctt  fft^rctt,  to  conduct  a  sick  person;  em  Jtinb, 
einen  liBUn^en  leiten,  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  man. 
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clothes  (.R(eiber)  1 — ^He  does  not  receive  any. — Do  you  receive  the 
books  which  our  friends  receive  t — We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  your  friends  receive;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  your 
friend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  1 — He  does  re- 
ceive them. — ^Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you  T — ^I  do 
not  TQceive  them. — Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as 
cider  t — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Do  the 
Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters  1 — They  receive  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ! — He  does  obtain  it. 
— Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  1 1 — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters? — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  themi — He  receives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  1 — ^I  re- 
ceive them  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  receive  more  of 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  1 — I  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). — Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  1 — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown  1 — I  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  1 — He  does  receive  one  more. — What 
does  the  physician  receive  1 — He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff, 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he  receive  brandy  ? — He 
does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  1 — He  does  receive  some.-^-Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  1 — ^He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  1 — ^I  receive 
something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody  1 — ^I  conduct 
nobody. — Whom  do  you  guide  1 — I  guide  my  son. — Where  are  you 
conducting  him  to  1 — ^I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish  them  a 
good  morning. — What  is  your  son? — ^He  is  a  physician. — Does 
your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — He  guides  my  child. — Whom  (9QPen) 
must  I  guide  1 — ^Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obs, 
^.)— Must  he  conduct  the  sick  person  1 — He  must  conduct  him.— 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him  t — He  must  couduct  him  home. — 
Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse  1 — ^He  is  leading  it  into  the 
stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man  1— -I  guide  both. 
— When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  1 — He  intends  to  depart 
this  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not 
wish  to  remain  here  1 — He  does  not  (@r  totU  ntd)t). — Do  you  intend 
to  fro  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow. 
— ^Do  you  depart  to-day  t — ^I  depart  now. — When  do  you  intend  to 
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write  to  your  friends  1 — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  your 
friends  answer  your  letters  1 — They  do  answer  them. — Do  you  ex- 
tinguish the  lire  ? — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — Does  your  seryant  light 
the  candle  ? — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
warehouse  on  fire  ? — He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (an$uflcc(<n). 


THIRTY-NINTH 


LESSON,  —  JXtm 
flection. 


nnb  5teiB0i96te 


COMPARISON  OP  ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  e  r  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  |l*  to  the  Simple  acyective. 
Examples : 

Posit.         Comp.      Superl. 
(Bdjon  —  fd)6ner  —  fd)&n(l» 


Handsome — ^handsomer — 

handsomest. 
Small — smaller — smallest. 
Wild — ^wilder — ^wildest. 


^kitt    —  Ffeiner  —  Hemfl. 
SCilb    —  tt)ai)er  —  woilbefl^ 


Obs.  J..*  Comparative   and  superlative   adjectives 
are  declined  like  the  positive.     Examples : 

Comparative. 

Bfawaline.  Neuter. 

""N.  ber  fc^nete     ba^  fc^onere  fdndj. 

G.  be^  fd)6ttctett    beg  fc^oncren  Sud^e^^ 

D.  bent  fdjoneten  bem  fcfjoneren  fdndje. 

JCtfdje, 
A.  ben  fc^oneren  bog  fc^onete^  S3ttcf|. 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand-<< 
somer  book,  &c 


•  In  the  superiative,  fl  ia  sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the  pronunciation 
requires  it,  as :  fii^  sweet,  fiif  ejl ;  fc^lec^t  bad,  f(^lf  *tcfl.  In  the  wordarof, 
great,  the  superlative  0r5f  e^,  is  contracted  into  gr5pt,  as :  bet  gtftpte  Wlann, 
the  ffreatest  man. 

*»  The  letter  t,  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  V  in  the  comjxira- 
tive,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead  of:  ber,  bad  f(^5« 
lure,  be«  fc^Sneren,  bem  fribSnereti,  we  say :  bet,  ba«  f(^5ttre,  be«  fdj)6nern,  bem 
fd^bttftn,  &c.    (See  Oba.  Lesson  XIX.) 
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Superlative. 

Matculine.  N«nt6r. 

N.  ber  fkiitlle      iai  Hcinfle  SRni}. 
The     smallest      ^-  ^y^JJ""^^"     ^^^  "'""^^  ^""^^^ 

A.  ben  tkut^en    ba^  neutjle  S3u(^* 


Ofe.  B.  The  radical  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are  softened 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  i,  0/  U*^ 
Examples :  * 

Posit.      Comp.       Superl. 


Old,  &c. 

alt 

alter 

iittft. 

pious,  dec. 

ftontnt 

frommer 

frommfl. 

young,  &c. 

ms 

jftnger 

iawflft. 

Obs.  C.  The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also 
used  as  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

PosrrrvE.  Comp. 

^^^  { SSalb,  e^r, 

^^^'         I  ber  or  ba^  balbtge,  e^ere, 

wT'w  ^     ( ®etrt,  Keber, 

Wilhngly,j^^^;j^^j^^    Kebere, 

\  Out,  beffer, 

I  ber  or  ba$  gute,  beffere , 

§od)/  l)6J)er, 

I  berorbadl^o^e,  ^tjere. 


Good, 
High, 


Superlative. 
e^fl  (am  e^eflen^); 
e^efle. 

liebpt  (am  Kebfleit) ; 
liebfle. 

bed  (am  beften) ; 
befie. 

^oc()ft  (am  l^oc^n); 
^ijc^jle. 


c  On  the  adjectives  -vdiich  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  a,  0,  U  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  see  Obs.  D.  hereafter. 

J  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  denee  adverbially,  it  is 
combined  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the  preposi- 
tions,  an,  «uf,  ju,  in,  as :  wax  toetiigflen,  the  least ;  aufi  l^c^^c,  at  the  most ;  jum 
bcflen,  for  the  best ;  im  minbe flen,  at  least  Hence  the  adverbs :  f(^5ttflett«, 
in  the  handsomest  manner;  (eflend,  in  the  best  manner;  ^5(^flen0,  at  the 
most;  tt5c^flen«,  next  time ;  toentflfleng,  at  least,  &c. 

«  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ^0^,  not  90(^,  is  used  as 
an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  is 
bo(^.  Ex.  ^er  t»ot)e  ^aum,  the  high  tree ;  ber  ^5^«e  ^mmf  the  higher  tree ; 
but  biefer  $aum  tfi  ^oc^,  this  tree  is  high. 
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OT 


Near, 
Much, 


PosntvE. 
I  berorbo^na^e, 
I  ber  or  ba^  tnefc^ 


This  book  is  smaH,  that  is  smal- 
ler, and  this  is  the  smallest  of 
all. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine! 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  so  large* 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good ''  as  ours  I 
They  are  better  than  ours. 

Whose  t 
It  is. 

Whose  hat  is  this  % 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  % 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  t 


COMP,  SUPERLATIVB. 

T^iAfttf     ttac()(}  (am  nacf)ffeit); 

me^r,      tnetfl  (am  meifien) ; 
me^rc/     meijle* 

2)tcfe^  S9u<j6  tfl  fUin,  icne^  tfl  fTcts 
net,  unt  Hcfr^  f)icc  tfl  am  fUiii* 
flat  (ba«  fUtnfle}  Mn  aOeiu 

IDi^cc  |)ttt  tfi  grc^,  oaciii  icnec  tfl 
grSjicc. 

3fl  3f)r  <Btt^  fb  grep  wU  bo<  mcU 
nioe? 

G«  tfl  ttt<6t  fc  c^m  Ui  3^d^*  : 

Qs  tfl  gr^cr  M  ta<  ^n^jt. 

ermb  bte  Jtiitbfc  unfcte^  9?a46avl 

fb  Arttg  lotc  tie  unfrtgen  ? 
6te  ftnb  atttget  a(^  tic  unfrtgnu 

IS e ff c tt ?c  (See Lesson XXIX.) 
4^^  tfl. 

fffirffen  4^ttt  ifl  ba$  t 
<^«  tfl  bet  ^t  meinrl  SBtubo:^ 
Q^tflmdnc^  S3rub<r#. 
G^  tfl  meine^  SBnibet^  4^ut 
SBeffcit  ;&ut  tfl  bet  fcMnfle  ? 
2)ec  metne^  Skterd  tfl  tet  fd^nfle. 
SSkffen  93onb  tfl  f<^9net,  bod  3^n> 
ge  cber  batf  meintge  ? 


Good,  gentle,  pretty. 

fltttg; 

light,  easy, 

letd)t; 

heavy,  difficult. 

fdbwec; 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 
long. 

Tang; 

short. 

^m ; 

round. 

tunb; 

rich, 

tetc^ 

Ohs.  2>.    The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra- 
dical vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are : 
1st,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong 

f  In  this  phrase  the  word  atti  a  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  English 
word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance :  be  good !  fei  attig ! 
a  good  child,  ein  avttgel  ^mt, 

s  The  word  which  answers  the  question  toeffett  ?  |s  always  pat  in  the  geni- 
tivecaso. 
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to  the  primitive^  word,  as:  battffcat,  grateful;  fcf)«lbig, 
culpable ;  bo^f^aft,  malicious.  Ex.  attig,  pretty ;  artiger, 
prettier ;  arttgfJ,  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb, refreshing ;  ge(obt/ praised; 
tobenb,  furious ;  fttd)enb,  seeking,  &;c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  genatt^ 
exact ;  fauf,  lazy ;  blau,  blue ;  grau,  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  e  r,  as  tajf^ex,  valiant,  &c. 

5th,  The  following : 


Slap,  pale ; 
bunt/  variegated ; 
fa!)!/  fallow ; 
fbtfc^/  false ; 
fteh,  joyful ; 
gcrabC/  straight; 
gcfunb/  healthy ; 
glQtt,  smooth ; 
5cf)t/  hollow ; 
i)tlt>,  kind ; 
fa%  bald ; 
farg,  stingy; 
Obs.  E. 


flat/  clear ; 
fnopp/  tight; 
(a^nt/  lame ; 
\ti,  loose ; 
matt/  wearied ; 
mctfcft/  brittle ; 
nacft/  naked ; 
ptatt/  flat ; 
ptump/  clumsy ; 
rc^/  raw; 
run^/  round  ; 


fanft/  gentle ; 
fatt/  satisfied ; 
|d)(aff/  slack ; 
fd)(anf/  slender  ; 
parr,  numb ; 
fict^,  proud ; 
flraff/  stiff; 
f!umm/  dumb  ; 
tctt/  mad ; 
DcU/full; 
}fi\)\\\,  tame. 


In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  al- 
ways relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative, 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverbs:  fe^r,  very; 
recf)t,  very;  I)6d)(l,  extremely;  itttgemetit,  uncommonly, 
-&c.  Ex.  ©nfe^t  armcr  SWanit,  a  very  poor  man;  cm 
fe^r  fcf)6ne^  ^tnb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Ohs.  F»  Thariy  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
a  I  ^  (See  Ohs.  B.  Lesson  XXIIL).  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  nod)^  still, 
and  mit,  far.  Ex.  3lod)  grower,  still  greater;  id)  bin  mit 
8WdfKc{)er  aK  er,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G,  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive : 

PosmvE.  Superlative. 

The  exterior,  ber  or  ba^  au^ere,  bcr  or  ba^  fiugcrfle ; 
the  interior,  tet  —  ba^  inncte,  bcr  —  ba^  innerfte ; 
the  posterior,  ber — ta^  ^intcrc,  bcr  —  ba^  ^intcrflc ; 
the  middle  one,  bcr  —  ba^  mittfcrc,  bcr  —  ba^  tnittclflc ; 
the  superior,       bcr  —  ba^  obcrc,      bcr  —  ta^  obcrflc ; 

^  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may  b«  added  in  order 
to  form  another  word,  as  banf^ar,  which  is  formed  of  the  word  ^ant,  thanks, 
and  the  syllable  bar. 


.3 
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Positive,  Superlatite. 

the  inferior,      I  ber  or  ba^  urttcrc,    bet  or  ba^  intter(!e ; 
the  anterior,     |  ber —  ba^  t)orbere,  ber  —  ba^  t)orber(le» 

EXERCISES.   89. 

Is  yonr  brother  taller  (grc^)  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
better  than  yours. — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father  ? — It  is 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as 
white  (wctp)  as  those  of  the  Irish  1 — ^They  are  whiter,  but  not  so 
good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  1 — ^They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (S5kr  ^ot)  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  t — The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the  finest! 
— Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good  ? — It  is  good,  but  yours 
is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  have  very  pretty 
(ones) ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (iBcn) 
whom  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives  them  from  his  best 
friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better. — Does  your 
merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  t — He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs 
that  1  know. 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have.more  of  them 
than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  1 — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  American 
a  finer  house  than  thou  1 — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  ? — ^We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
as  long  as  mine  1 — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (bfllb)  go  out? — [  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — ^Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  1 — He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier 
(gcfunbcrV — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  1 — ^The  one 
who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  1 — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the 
German  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  ? — He  reads  more 
.good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
coffee  1 — They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  1 — I  can 
swim  better  than  he  ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  I. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1 — He  reads  better  than  I. — Have  you 
the  head-ache? — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  1 — He  does  not  listen  to  it. — Does  the 
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ton  of  yottr  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  1— No,  he  remains  at  home ; 
he  has  sore  feet — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gardener's  son  ?-— 
I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  car- 
riage is  the  finest  t— Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  ia 
still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
as  wet — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


>-         FORTIETH  LESSON.— bwr^fiU  Utiion. 

To  begin.  2Cnfattgett*  (aniufongen). 

Thou  beginnest— he  begins.        2)u  ffingfl  an —  n  fingt  <m. 
I  begin  to  speak.  3d)  fangc  an  ju  fptcd^ctu 

Does  your  ^errant  sweep  the  ^ifyct  3f)t  IBebientcc  ta$  Sinmter 
room,  which  I  sweep  1  ani,  wtid^ti  ic^  au^f ct^ve  ? 

To  finish,  to  end.  G  n  b  t  ge  lU 

Not  yet.  020*  nid^t. 

Already.  Gc^on. 

Before.  G^c  (bcwr). 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen?  ©ptec^cn  &\c,  tf)t  ®te  W^tt  7 
Does  he  go  to  the  market  before  ®e^t  er  auf  Un  9JlaxU,  e^e  tt 

he  writes?  fd)rd()t7 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  Sicken  ©ie  3bt«  ©tipftmpf«  mi,  efte 

before  you  take  off  your  shoes  1      ®ie  S^tc  ©c^u^e  ou^jic()cn  ? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  3^  jtebe  metne  ©d)ub«  ani,  e^e  t* 
off  my  stockings.  nuine  ©trfimpfe  au^itc^e. 

Obs.  A,  These  examples  show  that  when  a  con- 
junctive word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVIL) 

Often*  SOU  (oftmat^/  fifttvi),  its  compara- 

tive is  cfttfC/  and  its  superlative 
Am  oftefltftt. 

As  often  as  you.  @o  eft  mic  @tc. 

Oftener  than  you.  £)eftet  (tftct)  aii  QU. 

Not  so  often  as  you.  9li*t  fo  oft  aW  ®tc. 

To  breakfast.  gftfi^ftfltf  «n. 

Eurly.  ^tiii). 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  JtftbfKlcfen  &U,  c^C  &U  in  tm 
into  the  wood  1  fSalt  ge^f n  ? 
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Does  he  breakfast  before  he  be-  ^rfibfMcft  n,  e^  ct  anflngt  jfi  ats 

grins  to  work  1  UxUn  ? 

Do  yoa  breakfast  as  early  as  1 1  ^tt^tdtti  ^it  fb  ftftft  one  td^  T 
I  breakfiaLst  earlier  than  you.         3<4  frCi^flikfe  frft^  ott  6ie» 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  fp«t 

Too  early.  3u  ft&f^ 

Too  great.  3u  irc^ 

Too  little.  3u  miiu 

Too  much.  3u  mL 

Bo  yoa  speak  too  much  1  6pr(d)cn  &it  |U  met? 

I  do  not  speak  enough*  3^  fprcd)e  ntc^t  gout^ 

06^.  JB.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXTV.)  that  the  in- 
finitive in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
ju*  This  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

I)urfen*,  to  be  permitted ;  j^gen*,  to  bid ;  ffdftn^f  to 
help ;  ^rett*,  to  hear ;  foitlten*,  to  be  able  (can)  ;  lap 
fen*,  to  let ;  fe^ren,  to  teach ;  lenten,  to  learn ;  ntogen*, 
to  be  allowed  (may)  ;  miiflen*,  to  be  obliged  (must)  ; 
fet)ett*,  to  see ;  foffcn*,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought)  ;  tt>oU 
len*f  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

^at)ven*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage)  ;  ftttbcn*,  to 
find ;  fntjUn^  to  feel ;  ttcnnen*,  to  call,  to  name  ;  vtxten*, 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  ^ktgig  fein  gcjtemt  t)em  SDlanne,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
person  singular.  Ex.  ©eine  ^^kr  befenneit  unb  betenen 
tfl  fd)Ott  ^albc  Sefietung,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  e6  ifl,  it  is,  the  verbs  fcin*/ 
to  be;  befmnen*,  to  acknowledge;  beteueii,  to  repent, 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  )  U*  Ex.  @^ 
flejiemt  bent  SWanne,  ffei^^  ju  fein*  g^  ip  fd)on  ^albe  a5efie«» 
nwg,  feine  geljler  ju  befennen  unb  ju  bereuen* 
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EXERCISES.    92. 


Do  you  begin  to  speak  1 — I  begin  to  speak. — ^Does  your  brother 
begin  to  learn  Italian  1 — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  already 
speak  German? — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — Do  our  friends 
begin  to  speak? — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  but  to  read. — 
Does  our  father  already  be^in  his  letter  ? — He  does  not  yet  begin 
it. — ^Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does  begin. — Can  you 
swim  already? — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — ^Does  your  son 
speak  before  he  listens  1 — He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  your 
brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  before  he  speaks? — He 
speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  ? — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the  room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  outi — ^I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (fcine  ^flnbc)  before  he  washes  his  feet  ? — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do  you  extin^ish  the  fire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (avU,  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  ffo  out  before  you 
write  your  letters  ? — I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out. — 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — 
My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (aui,  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (Mt)  ? — ^I  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.— Do  you  speak  as  often  as  I  ? — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speats  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  as 
your  father  1 — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you..^— Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  ? — I  begin  to 
know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ? — We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  you? — He 
breakfasts  later  than  I. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  breakfast  ?^-He 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  too  early  ? — ^I  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break- 
fast as  early  as  you  1 — He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
them. — ^Is  your  hat  too  large  1 — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  1 
— He  goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  as  German? — ^I  read  French  oftener  than  German. 
— Does  the  physician  speak  too  much  ? — He  does  not  speak  enough. 
— Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine  ? — ^They  do  not  drink 
enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  J — ^They  drink 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.— Have  you  much  money  1 — 
We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  cortt  1 — 
They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  ? 
—We  have  not  much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  as 
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chairs  1 — I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Does  your 
friend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes ! — He  receives  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish  before  you  begin  ?— I 
must  begin  before  I  finish.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


FORTY-FIRST  LESSON,— (fin  imi  our^fite  Union. 

THE  PAST  PAKTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 
I)refixing  to  it  g  c»  Ex.  ^Ijt  liebtt  or  liAt,  you  love  ;  gc* 
tiebet  or  ge(tebt^  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  {Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXIV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  e,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second 
person  plural. 

Obs.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  g  e  in 
the  past  participle.     (See  those  verbs.  Lesson  XLV.) 

Tobe-^eetu  ©cltt*— gcwcfcn. 

Have  you  been  to  the  market  1  €tnb  €t(  auf  tcm  a^arfti  %mt* 

fen? 

I  have  been  there.  3c^  bin  to  Qcwcfcn. 

I  have  not  been  there.  ^cf)  bin  ntd)t  ba  gewcfcn. 

Have  I  been  there  t  S3tn  tdb  M  gen>cfcn  ? 

You  have  been  there.  @ie  ftnb  ba  gcwcfcn. 

Has  he  been  there  ?  Sfl  cc  ta  9cn)cfen  t 

Ever.  Se,  icmo(«. 

Never.  ^it,  nicmat^. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  I  ©int)  <Sic  auf  bcni  Sail  gcwefcn  ? 

H? ve  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  ?   ©tnb  ®tc  j[c  auf  tent  Sd^cSi  gcivcfcn  t 

I  have  never  been  there.  Scft  bin  nic  ta  gcmcfcn. 

Thou  hast  never  been  there.  >Du  bifl  ntc  ba  gcwcfcn. 

You  have  never  been  there.  ^ie  flnb  (3^t  fctb)  ntcma(^  ta  gc« 

wcfcn. 
He  has  never  been  there.  ®r  tft  ntc  ba  gcwcfcn. 

Have  you  already  been  at  the  ©tnb  @tc  fc^cn  im  ^c^aufptct  gcw(s 
play  7  fen  ? 

•  The  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  fail 
to  mark  in  their  lists  the  post  participle  of  those  verbs. 
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i  hare  already  been  tbero.  34  (tn  \dicn  ba  gemefettr 

You  have  already  been  there.       0ie  ftti^  fci)cn  ba  geioefetu 
The  play,  l>o^  ©d)aufptct  (plur.  c), 

I  have  not  yet  been  there.  34  (in  ncd)  ntd)t  ta  gctoefen* 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there.  S)u  btfl  ned)  md)t  ba  geioefen. 
Yoa  bare  not  yet  been  there.  ©te  finb  nc4  nid)t  ba  gcwcfen. 
He  ha»  not  yet  been  there.  (&t  tfl  ncd)  nid)t  ba  gcwcfen. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there.        ©it  finb  ntd)  tttd)t  bo  gcwefen. 
Have  you  already  been  at  my  @tnb  @te  f^on  hex  metnem  93atct  9c? 

father's  (with  my  father)  ^  tt>cfl'n  ? 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with  34  bm  no4  nt^t  Ul  t^m  gewe^ 

him).  frn. 

Where  have  you  been  this  mom-  SBe  ftnb  ©te  btefm  SKcrgen  gemc^ 

ing  ?  fen  ? 

I  have  been  in  &e  garden.  34  hin  tm  (in  bem)  (Garten  ^ms 

fen. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  ?      SKe  tfj  JDetn  JBrubet  geiwfcn  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse.    (St  tft  tm  SSonat^^l^ufe  gcmcfm. 

ZXKRCISK8.  ^. 

Where  have  you  been  T — ^I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have  yon 
been  at  the  ball  1 — ^1  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the  play  ?— > 
You  have  been  there.^ — Hast  thou  been  there  1 — I  have  not  been 
there.— Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  Aeatrel— He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  ^eat  square  ? — I  have 
never  been  there. — ^Do  yon  intend  to  go  thither  ? — ^I  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  ? — I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— ^At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  twelve  o'clock.— Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  ?— He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Does  he 
intend  to  see  it  t — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — When  will  ho  go 
thither  (btncin)  ?— He  will  go  thither  to-day  .-^Does  he  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  yoa 
already  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do 
you  intend  to  go  thither  (bof^tn)  1 — ^I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— Have  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  roomi — ^I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (bartn). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  t — I  have 
been  there. — ^When  have  you  been  there  T — ^I  have  been  there  this 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (In  beni)  of  your 
friend  1 — ^You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  Aat  of  my  friend » 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (tn  benen) 
of  the  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already  been  at 
the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
— Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  1 — He  has  been  there.-— 
When  has  he  been  there  1 — He  haa  been  there  to-day. — Does  the 
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son  of  our  neighbour  intend  to  ^o  to  the  market  t — ^He  does  intend 
to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — He  wishes  to 
buy  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there. — ^Have  you 
already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  t — I  have  already  been  there. — 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  t — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  1 — We  have  not  yet  been 
there  (bet  tt)ncn). — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  1 — 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  I 
I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  1— 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ?— 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
country  I — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither.— 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  1— He  intends  to  ^o  thither  to- 
morrow.— At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart! — He  will  depart  at 
half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ! — 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any- 
where I — ^I  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.SECOND   LESSON.  —  Jgwti  mi  tfum^U 
ttction. 


To  heme — had* 


^oben*  —  gc^abt. 


DC7^  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXIV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. 


Have  you  had  my  coat  % 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it? 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it  % 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  % 

I  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  you  had  the  books  t 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  % 
He  has  had  them. 
-Have  you  had  bread  % 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  % 


3c6  \iOLU  tbn  nt(|)t^e(a6t. 
4^a&e  id)  i^n  ge^^^t  ? 
^e  Men  ibn  gel^abt* 
@te  ^6en  t^n  ntdi^t  oe^t 
S)u  l^afl  t^n  ntdftt  ^^0>U 
^t  er  tbn  gc^t  ? 
Qx  M  tbn  ^e^aM. 
^ofl  S)u  mem  93u(^  gel)a(t  ? 
3d)  babe  c^  gef)a6t 
34  ^A^^  (^  nt^t  gcMt. 

^ben  ©tc  tie  S5ft*et  gc^abt? 
3d)  ftabc  fie  gc()a()t. 
4&at  cr  ftc  gcfiibt  ? 
(Sr  bat  fie  gebobt. 
^bcn  ©ic  95rob  gc^abt  ? 
3d)  bobe  n)ctd)cg  gcbobt. 
|)ajl  SDugjopicr  ge!)abt? 
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^abc  id)  n}c(d)C5  .qe^aOt  ? 
^at  it  SBetn  ()c^bt  t 
^  bat  n>c(d)cn  gcbabt 
Gr  i)at  fetncn  gc^abt 
(Bag  bat  cr  geboM  1 
(^r  bat  ntcbt^  gcbabt. 


I  have  had  none. 
Have  I  had  any  1 
Has  he  had  some  wine  ? 
He  has  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
What  has  he  had  ? 
He  has  had  nothing. 

He  has  never  been  either  right  f  (Sr  l)at  ntc  n)ctct:  Slcd^t  ncd)  Utu 
or  wrong.  rcd)t  gebabt. 

To  ra^e  jo/actf.  ©tottfttitcn*. 

Does  the  ball  take   place  this  ^tnbct    bee    JSatt    btefen 

evening  1 
It  does  take  place. 
It  takes  place  this  evening. 

Found* 
When  did  the  ball  take  place  t 


Yesterday. 
The  day  before  yesterday. 
It  took  place  yesterday. 


etatt? 
Cr  ftnbct  ©tott. 
ec  pnDct  biffcn  HUnt  ©tatt 

®cfunben. 

fffiann  f)at  Ut    S3aa  @tatt  defun« 

ben? 
©cftern. 
fBorqeflem. 
(£r  i)at  geftcrn  ©tatt  gefunbcn. 


0&5.  A.  Expressions  such  as  ©tott  fmbeit*,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  par- 
ticle is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before 
the  syllable  g  c  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive ©tatt,  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 

SKat.* 

I^ai  erfte  gjJat. 
;Da^  (e|te  ^laU 
Ce^t. 

SBie  mdmatl 
etnmat ; 
jtvctmat ; 
brciinal ; 
Derfcbiebene  SRal 

©  b  c  b  e  m  (cbcmaK,  ebebeffen,  Mr« 

ma(5). 
^an^mat. 

®eben    ^te    ntan(!bn)at    auf    ben 

smarf  t  ? 
3cb  d<^b^  mancbmal  babtn. 


Time. 

The  first  time. 
The  last  time. 
Last. 
How  many  times  (how  often)  ! 
Once, 
twice, 
thrice, 
several  times, 

FormerJi/* 

Sometimes. 
Do  you  so  sometimes  to  the  mar- 

I  do  go  sometimes  thither. 


•  When  the  word  ^oX  i&  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal  number,  it 
ifl  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a  cardinal  number,  it 
begins  with  a  tmall  letter. 
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Gone.  QbiQan^tn* 

Gone  thither.  ^inQt^an^ttu 

Have  jou   gone  thither  some-  @tnb  @ie  mond^mal  (tndedangen  I 
times? 

Ohs.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  ge 
in  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb,     (See  Lesson  XXV.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimes.    Sd^  bin  monimol  ^Ingeganyiu 

Oftener  than  yoa.  £)cftct  ol$  Cie. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  1      ^Un  tie  SR^ncr  metneti  jtoffet 

They  have  not  had  it.  6tc  ^aben  i^n  nicfet  gc^abt 

Who  has  had  itt  2Bcr  ^  if)n  gcftobt? 

Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  ^6c  id)  Unccc^t  gc^abt  S3il(^rr  ju 

books'?  fpufcn? 

You  have  not  been  wrong  in  ©ie  ^obcn  ntcftt  llnrc<^t  gc^bt/  we(« 

buying  some.  (^e  gu  foufcn. 

EXERCISES.   96. 

Have  you  had  ray  glove  ? — ^I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  1— 
I  have  had  it. — When  hadst  (^|l — <jcl)o0t)  thou  it?— I  had  it  yes- 
terday.— Have  I  had  thy  gloves  % — You  have  had  them.— Has  your 
brother  had  my  wooden  nammer  ^-^He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had 
my  golden  ribbon  1 — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had 
my  beautiful  ship  1 — ^They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  my  thread 
stockings  1 — Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron 
trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had 
his  fine  carriage  % — ^We  have  not  had  it.— Have  we  had  the  stone 
tables  of  the  foreigners  % — We  have  not  had  them. — Have  we  had 
the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  % — ^We  have  not  had  it.— Has  the 
American  had  my  ^ood  work  1 — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  t — He  has  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
second. — Has  he  had  iti — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  has  he 
had  it  ? — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ? — 
I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had  good  paper  1 — You  have  had  some. 
— Has  the  sailor  had  brandy  1 — He  has  had  some. — Have  you  had 
any  ? — ^1  have  had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — ^He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (^ud^cn  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — ^I  have 
had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any? — He  has  had  none. — Has 
the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  1— He  has  had  some. — Have  the 
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Po\e6  had  good  tobacco  1<«^They  have  had  some.-— What  tobacco 
have  they  had  1«-They  have  had  tobacco  for  amoking  and  snuff* 
(9{aud)s  unb  @(^nupftabaf).«^Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar 
as  tea  1-^They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.—* 
Has  the  physician  been  right  T— He  has  been  wrong.— Has  the 
Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  t^^He  never  has  been  either  right 
or  wrong.— Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  t— You  have  been 
Wrong  m  buying  some.'— What  has  your  cousin  had  t«-He  has 
had  your  boots  and  Mtoeo.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscuits 
(3n}teb<i(t  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1-— He  has  not  had  thera.^ 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  t— -He  has  had  nothing.— Who  has 
had  courage  ?— The  English  have  had  some. — Have  the  English 
had  many  friends  ? — ^They  have  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  many  enemies  ?— ^-We  have  not  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  1-^We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
fhan  of  the  former.-^Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meat  1— 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.-— Has  the  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  com  f-^He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of 
the  other. — Has  the  painter  had  anything  1-^He  has  had  nothing* 

98« 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  1 — You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him.— Have  you  had  the  bead-ache  !— ' 
I  have  had  the  tooth-acfae.-*Have  you  had  anything  good  1 — I  have 
had  nothing  bad  1 — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  1 — ^It  did  not 
take  placc-^Does  it  take  place  to^ay  ?-^It  does  take  place  Uh 
day. — When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — ^It  takes  place  tilts  evening* 
•-^Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — It  did  take  place* 
—At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  1 — It  took  place  at  eleven 
o'clock.— Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's  % — I  have  gone  Uiither. — 
How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ?— I  have  gone 
thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  1 — ^I  go  some^ 
times  thither. — ^How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  1— 
I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the 
ball  1 — I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the 
ball  ?— He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes 

gone  to  the  ball  1-f-He  Went  (ifl-Mgeaongcn)  thither  formerly. — Has 
e  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  1-*»i£b  has  gone  thither  oftener  than 
I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  V— I  do  eo  thither 
sometimes.—Hast  thou  never  been  there! — I  have  often  been 
there.— Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  marketi— He  does  so 
thither  often.— Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my  bailiff  ?— He 
goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball !— I  have  gone  thither  some- 
times.^—When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  t — I  was  there  the  day 
before  yesterday .-»-Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  1 — ^I  found  (ftafip 
^funten)  nobody  there.'— Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener  than 
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thy  brothers  1 — t  hare  gone  thither  oflener  than  they.— Has  yonr 
cousin  often  been  at  the  play  1 — He  has  been  there  several  times* 
—Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  1 — I  have  often  been  hungry. 
*r-Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  I^He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Have  you  gone  to  the  play  early  1 — I  have 

gone  thither  late. — Have  I  gone  to  the  ball  as  early  as  you  t«»Yoa 
ave  gone  thither  earlier  than  I.— Has  your  brother  gone  thither 
too  late  1 — He  has  gone  thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had 
janything  1 — ^They  have  had  nothing.— Who  has  had  my  purse  and 
my  money  1— Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick 
and  my  hat  ?— >He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that 
of  my  brother  1 — ^I  have  had  neither  yours  nor  that  of  your  brother. 
—Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  1 — You  have  had 
'both  (bet^e). — What  has  the  physician  had  1 — He  has  had  nothing. 
— Has  anybody  had  my  ffolden  candlestick  1— Nobody  has  had  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

^ 


FORTY.THIRD  LESSON.-^SDrn  tmb  mer^igste 

To  do — done*  Z\)Vin*  —  Qtt^an. 

"What  have  you  done  1  fSkii  IftaOcn  ©te  gctl^an  ? 

1  have  done  nothing.  3ch  fyxU  ntd)tg  ()etban. 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  ^t  ter  ^c^uf^mae^ct:  metne  @ttcfe( 

boots  1  9cnwd)t  ? 

He  has  made  them.  (&t  6ot  fit  Qtma^L 

He  has  not  made  them.  dSx  ^at  jte  nic^t  gcmoc^t 

Totakeoff-^takenoff.      (2(u^,(e^en*-ou69«ao9«m 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  oflfl  ^aUn  Sic  3I^«  0ticfe(  au^geiogm? 
1  have  taken  them  off.  3(^  ^abe  {ie  qu^eicgciu 

This,  that.  iDiefc^,  to$. 

Has  he  told  you  that  1  ^at  it  3^mn  M  gcfagt  ? 

It.  (Si. 

He  has  told  it  to  me.  &  f)at  U  mxt  geja^t 

Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  e^,  it,  which  is  some- 
times rendered  into  English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly- 
omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 
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Have  you  told  it  to  me  1  ^obcn  6tc  (i  mir  gcfagt  ? 

I  have  told  it  to  you.  3d)  b<^Oe  fi  3f)nen  <)cfagt. 

Who  has  told  it  to  him  t  2Bcr  bat  c«  tftm  gcfngt  ? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend!  ©inb  ©ic  ^er  SBrubcc  mcinc^  ^eun< 

I  am.  t  Scb  ^in  « ^» 

Are  you  ill  1  &nt>  ©i<  (ranf  ? 

I  am  not.  f  Sd)  bin  e  ^  ntd)t* 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  f  @tnb  unfcrc  92o(^6om  fo  otm^  wit 

they  say  ?  p  ^  «  *  \^&^^  ? 

They  are  so.  f  @ie  fint)  e^ 

To  speak—spoken.         ^ptt6)tn*  —  gefproc^cn. 

I  have  spoken  witU  the  man.        3cb  6a6(  ntit  bem  SOtanne  gefprcc^cn. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man.  Z^  ^abe  ten  9)2ann  gcfprodbem* 

With.  SKtt  (a  preposition  which  gov- 

erns  the  dative). 

With    which   man    have   you  SEHtt  wclc^em  9}2anne  l)aUn  @t(  ges 

spoken  1  fprcd)cn  ? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken  t  SBcld)en  ^ann  \)aUxi  ^ic  gefprc^en  ? 

Cu^  (past  participle),    ©efcftnitten. 
Picked  up.  2(uf  ge  J)oben. 

WajAe(/.  ®en)afc()(n. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  $lBc(d)e  SBQc^er  l^bcn  €ic  aufge^o< 

up  I  ben  ? 

I  have  picked  up  yours.  Scft  ftabe  tie  Sfttigen  aufgeljcben. 

(See  Obs.  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 

Burnt.  ff5ctbrennt'» 

Which  books  have  you  burnt!     2Be(d)e  9B(ld)er  boben  ^ic  cerbrennt  ? 
I  have  burnt  no  books.  ^^  ()abc  feinc  fflfic^et  oerbrennt 

Tom.  3  er  tiff  en. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  1       SBe(d)e  ^cmben  baben  ®ie  lerrtffen  ? 
I  have  torn  my  own.  3c^  \)(kU  lit  metntgen  serrtffen. 

EXERCISES.    100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  1 — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — What  has 
your  brother  to  do  % — He  has  to  write  letters. — ^What  hast  thou 
done  1 — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  1— You  have 

>  3fmanbftt  f^red^e n  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  abtolute  sense,  with- 
out mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mtt  ^emanJbem  f^re(^en,  means  to 
speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  as :  mtt  Semanbem  fiber 
etWfl8  (oott  einer  ^ac^e)  f^)re^ett,  to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 

»»  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  »erbrennen  would  be  cerbrannt,  if  it  were 
employed  either  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my  books  burnt  T 
finS  meine  ©ucbct  verbronnt  ?  They  are  burnt,  ffe  ftnb  ©wbtaimt  (See  Note 
S  Lesson  XXV.)  "    ' 
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torn  my  clothes  (jl(clbcr). — What  have  your  children  done  ? — They 
have  torn  their  beautiful  books. — What  have  we  done  ? — You  have 
done  nothing ;  but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Has 
the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  1 — He  has  not  yet  made  it. — 
Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots? — He  has  already 
made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat? — ^I  have  never 
made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  1 — ^I  have  not  yet 
made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made  books? — ^They  made 
(f)aUn  —  acmad)t)  some  formerly. — How  many  coats  has  your  tailor 
made  ? — ^He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of  them. — Has  he  made  eood 
or  bad  coats? — He  has  made  (both)  good  and  bad  (ones).— -Has 
our  father  taken  his  hat  off? — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your 
brothers  taken  their  coats  off? — ^They  have  taken  them  off. — Has 
the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  off? — He  has  taken 
off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^ — What  has  he  taken  away  ? — 
He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat.^ 
Who  has  told  you  that? — My  servant  has  told  it  to  me. — What  has 
your  cousin  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing.— Who  has  told 
It  to  your  neij^hbour  ? — ^The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you 
the  brother  of  that  (ttefcQ  youth?— I  am  (Scft  bin  e^. — Is  that  boy 
your  son  1 — He  is. — How  many  children  have  you  ? — ^I  have  but 
two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market? — He  has  not  gone 
thither. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is. — Am  I  ill  ? — You  are  not. — Are  you 
as  tall  (grcp)  as  I  ? — I  am. — Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  1 
— ^They  are. — ^Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother? — I  am  more  so 
(eg  me^r)  than  he. 

101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ?— I  have  spoken  to  him. — When 
did  (boben  gcfprcc^^cn)  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^I  spoke  to  him  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the  Turk  ? — 
I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have  you 
spoken  to  the  captain? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — Has 
the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has  never  spoken  with 
me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son  ? — I  have  often  spoken 
with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  ? — ^I  have 
not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — ^To  which  son  of  the 
nobleman  have  you  spoken  ? — I  have  spoken  to  the  youngest. — ^To 
which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  ?--He  has  spoken  to  these. — 
What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  he 
cut  corn  ? — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  com  ? 
— He  has  cut  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you 
picked  up  my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — Has  your  boy  picked 
up  the  tailor's  thimble? — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you 
picked  up  a  crown  ? — ^I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — What  have 
you  picked  up  ? — We  have  picked  up  nothing — Have  you  burnt 
anything?— We  have  burnt  nothing.— What  have  the  sailors 
burnt?— They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — Hast  thou  burnt  my 
fine  ribbons  ?— I  have  not  burnt  them.— Which  books  has  the 
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Greek  burnt  1— He  has  burnt  his  own. — ^Which  ships  (^(fttffe) 
have  the  Spaniards  burnt  I — ^They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Have  you 
burnt  paper  1—1  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  Physician  burnt 
notes  I — He  has  burnt  none.-^Have  you  had  the  courage  to  burn 
my  hat  1 — I  have  had  the  courage  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  burn 
it  1—1  burnt  it  yesterday, — Where  have  you  burnt  it  1 — ^I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room. — Who  has  torn  your  shirt  1— The  uely  boy  of 
our  neighbour  has  torn  it — Has  anybody  torn  your  booKs  1 — No- 
body has  torn  them. 


-  FORTY.FOURTH 

LESSON.— bier  nni  wetfigsU 
C^ttion. 

iNrmmvE.      Past  part. 

To  drink — drank. 
To  carry — carried. 
To  bring — ^brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write — ^written. 
Te  see    — seen. 
To  give  — given. 
To  lend  —lent. 

$ttmfm*  — getnmfett. 
SCragen*    — fletrageit. 
Sriitgctt*  — gebtadjU 
©enbeit*  — flefanbt. 
®d)reiben*— gefdjricfien^ 
@c^n*     — flefe^en. 
®eben*     — gegeben. 
?ci^en*     — gelie^en* 

NEUTER 

VERBS. 

Neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The 
latter,  however,  always  form  their  past  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  fyiUn*,  to  have ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  fein*,  to  be,  and  others  ^a6m*,  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  ^aben*, 
and  sometimes  fern*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary 
is  not  marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 

To  come-'^ome  (Past  part.),   ^ommcn* — gefommen. 
Togo    — gone,  ®cbcn*      — g  eg  an  gen. 

Is  the  man  come  to  your  fadierl  3ft  ^^t  ^ann  jn  3t}rem  SSatet  ges 

Jomracn  ? 
He  is  come  to  him.  Sc  tft  gu  i^m  gefcmmen. 

Is   thy  brother  gone  into  the  3fl  ;Dcin   fflrufcec  auf  to^  (^ufS) 

field?  Jctb  gcj^oogen  ? 

He  is  grone  thither.  Gt  ifl  t)at)tn  gcgongen. 

Have  you  seen  the  man  ?  ^a6en  ©ie  t>cn  »XRann  gcfcfien  ? 

I  have  seen  him.  3d)  ^abe  il)n  gcfcbcn. 

Have  you  seen  my  bpok  t  ^6en  6ie  meut  ©uc^  gcfe^en  ? 
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I  have  seen  it.  SA  ^^  ti  ^tf^. 

I  haye  not  seen  it.  3^  i)aU  ci  ni^t  dCfe^ 

Wkenl-^Whertt  ffiann?~SQBo?* 

Wben  did  you  see  my  cousin  t    SBonn  \jaUn  Cle  meliien  ^Better  oc* 

I  saw  him  the  day  before  yester-  3df  i)at>t  x\)n  Mr^cm  dcfr^ 

day. 
Where  hare  yon  seen  him  1         9Be  haUn  ®t(  iftn  arfeM  7 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre.    3^  babe  tftn  tm  zHtattt  ^tfef^au 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  1  8Bo  baf!  Dh  mein  ^u<ft  ^t\<titn  ? 
I  haye  seen  it  in  your  room.         Skb  ^bc  (^  in  S^trm  Stmmcc  9cfe« 

bciu 

Do  you  learn  to  read  I  Semen  @te  (efen  ? 

J  do  learn  (it).  3(b  (erne  elL 

I  learn  to  write.  3d)  teme  fdivtiUtl. 

Haye  you  learnt  to  write  I  ^aUn  &tt  fd)tetben  gelernt  1 

I  haye  (learnt  it).  3(b  bo6c  e^  getemt. 

To  know  (to  be  acquainted  with)  Jt  ennen* — gefannt 
— kriown, 

Haye  you  known  those  men  I      ^(en  6ie  fene  3K^nnet  gefonnt  ? 
I  have  not  known  them.  3(^  b<^be  |ie  ni(^t  gefannt 

O65.  Instead  of  the  past  participle,  the  following 
verbs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive  :^  burfen*,  to  be  permitted ;  ^gcn*, 
to  bid;  ^Ifen*,  to  help;  i)&ren^  to  hear ;  f6nne«*,  to  be 
able  (can) ;  laflht*,  to  let ;  fe^reit^  to  teach ;  lentett^  to 
learn ;  mcgen*,  to  be  allowed  (may) ;  ntujfctt*,  to  be 
obliged  (must);  fe^n*,  to  see;  folfeii/  to  be  obliged 
(shall,  ought)  ;  tt^cKen^  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will).** 

To  let  (to  getf  to  have,  to  order)*  8  0  f  f  e  n  ♦.    (See  Lesson  XXXI. 

where  this  yerb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

To  get  or  to  have  mended — got  2(ugbefl[cm  tojfen*. 
or  had  mended. 

*  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place« 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXVII.  XXXI.  XXXII.  and  XLII. 

•»  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  |U  does  not  precede  the 
kifinttive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.     (See  Oba.  B.  Lesson  XL.) 

«  Modern  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction,  but  P^®  the  pre- 
ference to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  already  generally  said :  3*  babe  tbtt 
fennen  gelemt  (not  lerneti),  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him;  3<9  babe  ipm 
orbtiten  gebolfen  (not  lelfot),  I  have  helped  him  to  work ;  er  x^ai  mic^  ruptig 
{j^e(|en  ^clc^  (not  lernen),  he  has  taught  me  to  speak  correctly. 
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To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  ©afc^n  taffcn** 

or  had  washed. 
To  have  made— had  made.  9>7od)cn  (ajfen*. 

Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (do  Saffcn  6te  (tnm  fRed  moc^  ? 

you  order  a  coat)  1 
I  am  getting  one  made  (I  do  34  taffe  elncn  madden. 

order  one). 
I  have  had  one  made.  Z^  f)aU  etneit  nta^en  (affciu 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt  ^at  3^t  SStutct  fetn  ^em^  n>of<^ 

washed  1  (afff  n  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed.  (St  ^at  c^  toafc^cn  lafftnk 

The  cravat,  tai  ^at^tud^  ; 

the  neck,  bet  ^a(^. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats  ^afl  >Du  tnoncbmat  ^aUtfil(^cr  atxU 

mended  1  tcffcrn  toffcn  ? 

1  have  had  some  mended  some-  3d)  haht  manc^mat  mclc^e  au^i^cff^m 

times.  tafyen. 

EXERCISES.    102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  1 — ^I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you  drunk 
much  of  it  1 — 1  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thou  drunk 
some  beer  ?^I  have  drunk  some  1 — Has  thy  brother  drunk  much 
ffood  cider  1 — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — When 
did  you  drink  any  wine  1 — I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day  (3d> 
l)Qi'Z  gcfJcrn  unt  bcute  n)ctd)cn). — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter  i 
—He  has  carried  it.— -Where  has  he  canied  it  tol — He  has 
carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  1 — We 
have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have  you  brought  us  ? 
— ^We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them. — When  did  you 
bring  them  ? — ^I  brought  (bobc — ^cbrad)t)  them  this  morning. — At 
what  o'clock  1 — At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market?—!  have  sent  him  thither  (ba^in). — ^When  did 
you  send  him  thither  t — This  evening. — Have  you  written  to  your 
father  t — ^I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you  1 — He  has 
not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  1 — 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  1 
— He  has  often  written  to  me. — ^What  has  he  written  to  you  1- He 
has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  friends  ever  written  to 
you  t — They  have  often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson 
XLII.)  have  they  written  to  you  1 — They  have  written  to  me  more 
than  thirty  times. — Have  you  ever  se^n  my  son  1 — I  have  never 
seen  him. — Has  he  ever  seen  you  1 — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast 
thou  ever  seen  any  Greeks  t — ^I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian  t — 1  have  already  seen  one. — ^Where  have 
you  seen  one  1 — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  ffiven  the  book  to  my 
brother  1  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXVIlf.)— I  have  given  it  to 
him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant? — I  have  given 
some  to  him. — How  much  have  you  ^ven  to  him  ?^I  have  given 
to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
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neighbours'  children  1 — I  have  given  some  to  them. — Will  you 
give  some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  34,  Obs.  A.)  ? — ^I  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  1 — I 
have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give  me  some  ? — 
I  gave  you  some  formerly. — ^Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  1 — I 
cannot  give  you  any  (3cb  iann  3t)ncn  fcincn). 

103. 

Has  the  .^erican  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some. — 
Has  he  often*ent  you  some  1 — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes. — 
When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — Has 
the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  1 — He  has  never  lent  me  any. — 
Is  he  poor  1 — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — Will  you 
lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has  your  boy 
come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him. — When  1 — ^This  morning. — 
At  what  time  1 — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  1 1 — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  come  1 — ^I  came  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come 
earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — He  went  to  the 
ball* — When  did  he  go  thither  1 — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  1 — It  has  taken  place. — Has 
It  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place  early. — At  what  o'clock  ? 
— At  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  learn 
it. — Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  to  read  t — He 
does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you  ever  learnt  German  1 — ^I  learnt 
it  formerly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt 
French  1 — He  has  never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present  1—i 
He  does  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? 
I  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.)  you  know ; 
but  I  know  another  (Lesson  XXI). — Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  nobleman  whom  I  knowl — He  does  not  know  thQ  same  ;  but 
he  knows  others.— Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  (n?cld)C  id)  gcfannt  halH').— I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but 
I  have  known  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  1 — 
I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended  ? — Hast  thou  already  had  thy 
boots  mended  1 — ^I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended. — Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended?— He  has  several 
times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mend- 
ed ? — ^I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. — Have  you 
had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed  1 — ^I  have  neither  had  the 
one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stockings  have  you  had  washed  ? 
— I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — Has  your  father  had 
a  table  made  ? — He  has  had  one  made, — Have  you  had  anything 
made  ? — I  have  had  nothing  made.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FORTY. FIFTH  LESSON.  —  ^ttnf  ttttft  oier?ig8U 
£iertion. 

To  recewe-^ecewed.       393e!ommett*    (ct^alten*/ 
empfongcn*). 

Ohs.  A.  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLI.)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle ; 
they  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles :  be,  tvxp,  cnt,  er,  ge,  k)er,  tt)ft)er,  jer 
(See  Lesson  XXV.),  or  with  one  of  the  following  par- 
ticles, when  inseparable :  burd>,  through ;  Winter,  behind ; 
fiber,  over ;  wm,  around ;  unter,  under ;  tH)t(,  full ;  wieber, 
again.^ 

2nd,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  iren,  or  ieren.  Ex.  fhibtren/  to  study ;  past 
part  fbtbirt,  studied. 

Rule.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  prin- 
cipal accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable 
g  e  in  the  past  participle.  / 

How  much  money  have  you  re-  2Btcoid  ®ctb  ^a^n  fie  6c!ommen  1 

ceived  % 
I  have  received  three  crowns.       3<fe  bafcc  tret  JXMer  6eEommciu 
Have  you  received  letters  %  ^bcn  ®ie  IBtitffe  crl)a(rcn  ? 

I  have  received  some.  3(^  ^be  ivdc^e  er^atten. 

To  j>romise~-promUed.         95  e  r  f  p  t  e  c^  en*— tte  tc  fp  t  oc^  c  tu 

Ofo.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives :  thus  the  verb  t)erfprcc^* 
is  conjugated  like  fpret^*,  to  speak,  which  is  its  pri- 
mitive.    (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come?       SScrfprcdbcn  @ic  niit  gu  fommen  ? 
I  promise  you.  Sc^  t)erfprcd)C  ii  Sbticn. 

The  grosh  (a  coin),  bcc  ©tcfc^cn  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
the  denier,  bcc  9)fennt9. 

A  crown   contains  twenty-four  Gin  ZMit  ^ot  Dice  unb  gnxinjtg 
groshes.  ©wfc^cn. 

*  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the  par- 
ticles may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable,  when  they  have  the 
meaning  of  prepositions. 
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A  OTOBh  contains  twelve  deniere.  ©n  ®r«f*ni  ^ot  gnjiftf  5)fennlaf. 

A  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes  gin  ®u(t)cn  ^at  fc(ftge()n  ©rcfcftcn 
or  sixty  kreuaers,  or  forty-eight  ctcr  fecbaig  ilreui«,  otet  oc^t  un^ 
ffood  kreuzers.  Mf r^tg  gute  Jtrcujer, 

A  denier  contains  two  oboles.      ©in  ^^f^nnig  (^t  jwci  ^cHct. 
The  obole,  ter  |)eUa:. 

nereis.  C^t(t. 

TAere  ar^.  (^  ^  fi  n  b. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  JBietnrl  ©tef^en  pnb  in  etscm  Zf)at 

a  crown  1  (er  ! 

Twenty.four.  ©let  unb  anninaig. 

Towearout — womout.  2C6tr«gcn  *  —  o^arttogen 

(o6nu|cn  —  o^enu^t). 
To  speU-^spelled.  SBuc^liobiten — 6udi|lo6itt. 

IToti;  t  9B  i  e  ? 

Well.  ®ut,  woM  (adverbs «»). 

Bad,  badly.  €J*tec^t,  ^H\,  ft^timm  (adverbs «). 

How  has  he  washed  Uie  shirt  1     SSie  M  et  bag  ^emb  gewafc^en  1 
He  has  washed  it  well.  Gr  ^at  e^  gut  gennifdxn. 

How  have  yon  written  the  letter?  SBie  ^aben  @u  bm  S3ricf  gefc^ric* 

ben? 

Thus.  @  0  • 

iSo  so.  @  0  f  0. 

In  this  manner.  {^^'^^^, 

To  call— called.  Slttfen* — getufcn. 

Have  you  called  the  man  t  ^aben  ®te  ben  ^ann  gerufen  ? 

1  have  called  him.  3(b  b<^be  tbn  gerufen. 

Todry.  SStodfnen.  ** 

To  ^^  (to  place,  to  lay).  S  e  9  e  n . 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  1      8egcn  ®te  Sbten  <Rodf  gu  trodfnen  ? 
I  do  put  it  iQ  dry.  Sft  (ege  tbn  ju  trcdnen. 

Where  have  you  placed  (put)  fBt  boben   ©te  bog  SBuc^  binge- 
thebookt  Icqt?     (See  Note    <i,   Lesson 

XXXVII. 

^  ®ut  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thin^  is  done.  Ex.  @r  rebet  avit,  he 
speaks  well.  SBobI  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  well  being.  Ex.  3$  hin 
too^f,  I  am  well ;  i^  tvet^  e^  kvo^I,  I  know  it  well. 

«  <B^UAt  is  the  opposite  to  gat,  and  iibel  the  opposite  to  too^I.  Ex.  ^ 
ff^reibt  fmt^t,  he  wntcs  badly.  (Stwai  fibel  ne^nien,  to  be  offended  at  any- 
tbing.  ®^\xmm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  iibel,  thus  we  say : 
ff^Umm  genug,  bad  enough ;  beflo  f^Ilmmet,  so  much  the  worse. 
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I  hare  placed  it  upon  the  table.  3d^  l)CkU  c^  ouf  ten  Uiftft  flctegt 

To  he — lain.  Cicgcn* — gcUgen. 

Wliere  lies  the  book  t  ©o  ticgt  bag  fflurf)  ? 

It  lies  upon  the  table.  ©g  ticgt  ouf  bcm  :2ifd)f. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  (S$  ^ot  ouf  tcm  2ti|i^e  gctcgcn. 

TAerc.  3)arouf» 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ?  gicgt  bog  SBud)  ouf  bcm  ®tul^(c  7 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it).  (&^  ticgt  b  a  t  a  u  f. 

It  has  lain  there.  (S'g  ^at  totouf  gclegen. 

EXERCISES.    104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything  ? — ^I  have  promised  nothing. — Do 
you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  1 — I  do  give  it  to  you. — 
Have  vou  received  much  money  1 — ^I  have  received  but  little. — How 
much  have  you  received  of  it  t — I  have  received  but  one  crown. — 
When  have  you  received  your  letter  1 — ^I  have  received  it  to-djiy. — 
Hast  thou  received  anything  1 — ^I  have  received  nothing. — What 
have  we  received  1 — We  have  received  long  (grcp)  letters. — Do  you 
promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it. — 
Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night  1 — It  does  take  place. — How 
much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  1 — I  have  given  him  fifteen 
crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him  more  1 — I  have  given  him  what 
I  have  promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  ?— 
They  have  not  received  it. — Have  you  German  money  ? — I  have 
some. — What  kind  of  money  have  you  ? — I  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  florin  ? — A  florin  contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreuzers, 
or  forty-eight  good  kreuzers. — Have  you  any  oboles  1 — I  have  a 
few  of  them. — How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  1 — A  denier 
contains  two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  1 — ^I  will  lend 
it  to  you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  1 — ^They 
are  not  worn  out,— Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  1 — I  will 
lend  them  to  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hati — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  you  given 
it  1 — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (l>cr  2CrmO» 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  1 — He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  1 — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  your 
little  boy  spelt  1 — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters  1 — ^They  have  written  them  badly. — Do  you 
know  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Spanish  1 — I  do  know  it. — Does  your 
cousin  speak  Italian  1 — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  badly  (nid)t  iiUl). — Do  they  listen  to 
what  you  tell  them  ? — They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt 
English  1 — I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have  you  called  me  1 — 
1  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. — Is  he  come  1 — Not  yet. 
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(Lesson  XL.) — Where  have  you^  wet  Qio§  mflien)  your  clothes  t 
—I  have  wet  them  in  the  country. — Will  you  put  them  to  dry 
(iu  trccfncn  tcgcn)  1 — I  will  put  them  to  dnr. — Where  have  you  put 
my  hat  ? — I  have  put  it  upon  the  tahle. — Hast  thou  seen  my  hook  ? 
— I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. 
— Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  1 — it  does  lie  upon  it. — 
When  have  you  been  in  the  country  1 — I  have  been  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  found  your  father  there  t — I  have  found 
him  there. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  country  ? — I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.  —  0ecl)0  twb  tJier^jcU 
tcction. 

Does  your  father  wish  to  give  SBiU  Sht  SSatct  mir  et»o«  jU  t^un 

me  anything  to  do  1  gcbcn  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some-  Qt  told  ^Dtr  etioa^  gti  t^uti  gcktu 

thing  to  do. 

Obs.    ©ajtt,  to  itf  relates  sometimes  to  an  infini- 
tive, as: 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  1  Jp<iUn  &H  8u|l  gu  ari6cttcn  7 

I  have  no  mind  to  it.  Sd)  ftabc  fcinc  8ufl  l»aju. 

Is    thy    brother    gone    to  the  3P  2^«in  SBrubec  ouf^  Cant  Qt^an* 

country  ?  gen  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  6t  tft  bcifiin  gcgangcm 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither!  |)ofl  iDu  8ufl  t>Q^in  ju  gc^cn? 

I  have  a  mind  to  it.  3d)  ^aU  Cu|l  baju. 

How  old  are  you  %  fflBie  oft  pnb  @ic  7 

I  am  twelve  years  old.  Sd)  bin  ^voUf  3abr»  flit. 

How  old  is  your  brother  1  fiBie  oft  ifl  3f)t  SBrubct  7 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  (5r  ifl  brctic^n  Sa\)V  aft. 

Almost  (nearly),  93cinfl6«  or  fa|t. 

About.  Ungefa^r. 

Hardly*  Jt  a  u  m  • 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old.  ®r  ifl  fofl  t)ter|cl)n  Sabt  flft* 

I  am  about  fifteen  years  old.         3c?)  bin    ungcfi'f^r    fftnfte^n    Sofyt 

aft. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old.    (St  ifl  bctnabe  fc^gel^n  Safic  aft. 
Your  are  hardly  seventeen  years  ®ie  jinb  faum  ficb<ngcf)n  3fl(}t  flit 
old. 

*  Here  euitom  requirei  the  singular  number. 
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NotquUe*  9{i(^t  gani» 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years  3d^  6ln  nid^t  g^ni  oc^t^e^tt  3o^t 

old.  o(t* 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother?  ©tft  35u  iltetr  oW  )Dcin  JBrubctf  ? 

I  am  younger  than  he.  3^  bin  ifingec  oU  cr» 

To  understand — understood,     $Der|le^en*  — Dccflant^m 

Do  you  understand  me  %  ^ix^thtn  €i<  mtdi  ? 

I  do  understand  you.  S^  oetfi<be  €lt(. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  T  |>aben  @te  ten  ^ann  t)etflantcn  T 
I  have  understood  him.  3(6  l)<^  i&n  oer^anben* 

1  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under-  3c6  hHu  &i,  abet  i(6  wrftcfte  6lc 
stand  you.  nic^t. 

The  noise,  tcr  e^nn ; 

The  noise  (roaring^  of  the  wind,  ba6  Gaufcn  M  SBinbe^ ; 

The  wind,  berSBtnb. 

Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  ^ten  Sic  ba^  Caufcn  M  CHn« 

wind  1  bc^  ? 

I  do  hear  it.  3^  i)litt  ii. 

To  hark.  93e((en. 

The  barking,  bo^  ©fttfiu 

Have  you  heard  the  barking  of  ^abcn  @te  Hi  SBetten  bet  ^unbcgef 

the  dogs  1  ^6rt  ? 

I  have  heard  it.  3d^  l)abe  it  ge^  jrt* 

To  lose— lost,  95et(tcren*  — b e r ( o r  e n . 

To  heat—heaten,  S  (^  ( o  9  e  tt  *  — g  <  f  c^  1 0  9  «  m 

Thou  beatest,— >he  beats.  iDu  fc^tagfl^  —  er  fc^gt. 

Toread    — rearf (past part).  8efcn*  —  getefctt. 

To  remain — remained.  25 1  e  i  6  c  n* — 9  e  6 1  i  c  b  e  tt  (takes 

fcin  for  its  auxiliary). 
To  take — taken.  gZcF)mcn*  —  gcnommcn. 

To  know — known.  SB  i  f  f  e  n  ♦  — 9  e  w  u  p  t. 

Have  you  lost  anything  ?  4&abcn  6ie  etwag  ©crloren  7 

I  have  lost  nothing.  3cb  ^obi  nt^t^  9<r(oren* 

To  Zo*e  (at  play)— Zo5^  85erfpte(<tt*r-bet:fptelt 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost  I  flBlmcl  M  3()t  SBmber  bctfpidt? 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown.  (St  feat  unficffifet  eincn  SSfeatct  b«t« 

fptelt 
Who  has  beaten  the  dog  1  fSet  feat  ben  ^ttnb  aefcfelagcn  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  it.  92i«!manb  hot  tfen  gcfcfelagcn. 

How  many  books  has  your  cousin  SBtmct  SBficfeet  feat  3fet  iBettCt  f(Jfeotl 
already  read  ?  gelefen  ! 
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He  has  already  read  fiye  of  them,  (St  iat  Uvm  fActi  f3nf  Qtlc\tn,  unb 

and  at  present  he  is  reading  ic|t  (tcfl  cr  ^$  fcc^jlc. 

the  sixth. 
Has   the    man  taken  anything  f  ^at  bet  ^ann  3^ncn  ittoa^  ges 

from  you  ?  ncinmcn  1 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  f  (Sr  [)at  tint  ntd)!^  gcncmmctu 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  this  SBiffcn    ^U    fo    Dic(    toxc    tlcfct 

man  ?  sDiann  ? 

i  do  not  know  as  much  as  he.       3<^  loctfi  ntd)t  fo  mc(  (oie  or. 
Have  you  kaown  that  ?  ^Ocn  ®ic  tog  gcwu^t  ? 

1  have  not  known  it.  3c^  babe  c^  nid)t  gcnnipt. 

Where    have   our    friends    re-  JBc  jint  unfcre  Jwunte  geWictcn  ? 

mained  ! 
They  have  remained  at  home.      Sic  finb  gu  $ou(c  ^cMicbnu 

EXERCISES.       106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter  ? — ^I  have  time  to  write  one.— 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  1 — I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more  ! — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  1 — ^I  have  ?iven  them 
money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  youl — He  has 
given  me  only  a  little  ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. — How 
old  is  your  brother  1 — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you  as  old  as 
he? — ^1  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  1 — I  am  hardly  eighteen 
years  old. — How  old  art  thou  1 — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — Am 
I  younger  than  you  1 — I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbour  ? 
— He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  1 — ^They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  ? — The  one  is 
pineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — Is  your  father -as  old  as 
jnine  1 — He  is  older  than  yours  ? — Have  you  read  my  book  1 — ^I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  t — He  has 
almost  finished  it. — Do  you  understand  me  1 — I  do  understand  you. 
— Does  the  Englishman  understand  us  1 — He  does  understand  us. 
— Do  you  understand  what  we  are  telling  you  1 — We  do  understand 
it. — Dost  thou  understand  German  1 — ^1  do  not  understand  it  yet, 
but  I  am  learning  it. — Do  we  understand  the  English  1 — We  do 
not  understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  1 — They  do 
understand  ns.r— Do  we  understand  them  t — We  hardly  understand 
them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  1 — I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  hearl — 
I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  ?— It  is  the  dog 
of  the  Scotchman. 

107. 

Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — ^I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your  ser- 
vant lost  my  note  1 — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the  ball  1 
—No,  I  have  not  gone  to  it. — Where  have  you  remained  1 — I  have 
remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as  much  money 
fL8  1 1 — Helias  lost  more  of  it  than  you  1— Row  much  have  I  lost  ] 
6 
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—You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown. — ^Where  has  thy  bro^r  r»- 
niained  1 — He  has  remained  at  home. — Have  your  friends  re- 
mained in  the  country? — ^ITiey  have  remained  there. — Do  you 
know  as  much  as  the  English  physician? — I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  you  ?— He 
knows  more  than  I. — Does  any  one  know  more  than  the  French 
physicians? — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — ^Have  your  brothers 
read  my  books  ? — They  have  not  quite  read  them. — How  many  of 
them  have  they  read  ? — They  have  hardly  read  two  of  them. — Has 
the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  from  you  ? — He  has  taken 
my  books  from  me. — ^What  hast  thou  taken  from  himi — ^I  have 
taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken  money  from  you  1— He 
has  taken  some  from^  me. — ^How  much  money  has  he  taken  from 
you? — He  tas  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0Ubai  unb  m^rftjste 
iDection. 

To  Ute^-^itten.  ©cipen  —  gclbiffcn. 

Whyl  SBorum? 

Because*  •    SB  e  i  t 

YCT'  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in 
compound  tenses,  the  auxiliary)  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  or 
a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Why  do  you  heat  the  dog  ?  SlBarum  fc^tagcn  ©ie  ben  ^unb  ? 
I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  3d)  fd)tagc  i^n,  wctl  cr  mid)  gcbiffcn 

me.  i)CiX, 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  ©ei)en  ©ie  ben  ^mn,  wdd^r  (bcr) 

the  garden  1  tm  ®arten  ijl  ? 

I  do  see  him.  3^  fcl)e  t^n. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  has  ^cnncn  @tc  ben  ^mn,  bet  (wctcftcc) 

lent  me  the  book  ?  nuc  Xxki  SBud)  gclie^m  !)ot  ? 

I  do  not  know  him.  3d)  fennc  i^n  nid)t. 

Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I  Cefen  @te  bo6  JBud),  xoiX^i  t^  3^- 

have  lent  you  1  nen  gctic^cn  l^abe  ? 

I  do  read  it.  ^^  Icfc  c€. 

Ohs.     When  the  verb,  which  a  conjunctive  word 
causes  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  corn- 
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pounded  with  a  separable  particle,  this  is  not  detached 
from  it.     Ex. 

I  breakfast  before  I  go  out.  ^d)  frfi&ftficfc^  e^e  id)  au^gcbc. 

'  Does  the   tailor  show  you  the  Scigt  3bncn  l)er  ©d)ncil)Cr  ten  fRt^, 
coat,  which  he  is  mending?         tucld)cn  ct  au^belJcrt? 

To  wait.  SB  or  ten. 

To  expect.  (S  r  n>  a  r  t  ( n*>  ^ 

To  wait  for  some    one  or  for  ?Cuf  Gtncn  ctcr  etwaS  nwrten. 

something. 
To  expect  some  one  or  some-  ©tncn  oter  ctwoS  crnmrten. 

thing. 
Do  you  wait  for  my  brother  ?       SIBarten  Bit  ouf  mctncn  JBrutcr  ? 
I  do  wait  for  him.  3fd)  wartc  auf  ibn. 

Do  you  expect  friends  ?  ©rmartcn  ©tc  Jrcunbc  ? 

I  do  expect  some.  3c^  crroartc  cintgc. 

To  owe.  ©ciftutbig  feinV 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  ?        8Btcmct  jinb  ©ic  mir  fd)u(ttc|  ? 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns.  3d)  bin  3^)ncn  fiinftig  X!)o(ct:  fc^uU 

tiQ. 
How  much  does  the  man  owe  SEDtcoict  ift  S^n^n  bcc  SKann  fc^ulti^  ? 

youl 
He  owes  me  ten  shillings.  St  ifl  mtr  scl)n  ^rf)inin9C.  fdintbtg. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  1     3ft  t*r  fo  mi  fd)ulH9  w'xc  ^ic? 
He  owes  more  than  I.  @r  iff  mcbr  fd)utti9  cil5  id). 

The  shilling,  tec  ^d)inin9 ; 

the  pound,  ba^  ^funb  ; 

the  livre  (a  coin),       tct  Jranfc. 

To  return — (^to  come  bfick) — re-  3urflc!fommen*  —  jurildfgcs 
turned.  f  0  m  m  c  n. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return  Km  mxmd  llht  !ommcn  ©ie  wn 

from  the  market?  bcm  ^axtU  inrM  ? 

I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  3ci)  f  ommc  um  ^roolf  U^t  t)On  bo  jUs 

rarf. 

JVom  M^rg,  Mencg  {from  it).       85  0  n  b  a. 

Does  the  servant  return  early  ^cmmt  bet  JSebicnte  frttft  wn  ba  ^u* 

thence  1  riic!  ? 

He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock  (St  fommt  um  jcl^n  U^t  ^WcrgcnS 

in  the  morning.  wn  ba  ^urttcf. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,   f  Wm  ncun  U^r  gjlcrgen^. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  \  Um  c(f  U^t  2(()cnb€. 

•  SBartftt  auf,  with  the  accusative  case,  is  used,  when  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  is  present,  and  erwarten,  when  it  is  not. 

»»  Sc^ulbi(j  fein*,  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb,  of  which 
the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  fc^ulttg,  due,  owing,  indebted,  hav- 
ing here  the  force  of  the  separable  particle. 
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Howlongt  8Bi<  (Qn9e?c 

During,  for.  SB  &  ()  t  c  n  fe  (a  preposition  which 

governs  the  genitive  case). 

How    long   has    he    remained  SBie  (ange  tfl  it  t>a  QiUichtn  ? 
there? 

A  minute.  Gtne  minute. 

An  hour.  i&m  ©tunt>e.d 

A  day.  Gtncn  Sag. 

A  year.  Cfin  3q()t:  (a  neuter  substantive, 

taking  i  in  the  plur.  without 
beiog  softened). 
A  month.  (&inm  9}{onat 

The  summer,  hex  ©ommcr. 

The  winter,  tec  SBintcr. 

rSBabrcnb  t>c«  Scmmcr^. 
During  the  summer.   <  5>cn  ©emmet  llbcr. 

C  5)cn  ©cmmcr  l)int>urd). 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  S05tc  (angc  b^bcn  ©te  nut  tcm  ^am 

the  man  ?  nc  9cfprcd)cn  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three  3d)  b^^^  trci  ©tunten  mit  \l)n\  gc$ 

hours.  fprcd)cn. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  SGBic  tonge  tfl  Sftt  Srubcc  ouf  tcm 

mained  in  the  country  1  Cantc  gcbtictcn  t 

He  has  relnained  there  a  month.  (Sr  tfl  ctncn  9}Jcnat  t»a  gcHtcOcn. 
Have  you  remained  long  with  ©inb  ©ic  langc  tci  mcincm  aSatec 

my  father  1  gcbticbcn  1 

1  have  remained  with  him  for  an  3d)  t>tn  cine  ©tunbc  (ang  Ui  \i)m  gc< 
hour.  l>(icbcn. 

Long.  fiance. 

EXERCISES.   108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  1 — ^I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. — 
Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  t — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me  1 — He  loves  you,  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  1 — ^They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine? — I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  1 — He 
drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  s,ee  the  sailor  who  is  in 
(ouf)  the  ship  1 — ^I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  m  (auf)  the  ship,  but 

«  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  Wie  lattge  ?  how  long?  and 
other  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c.,  as  toit 
lang?  how  long?  toit  fc^werV  how  heavy?  wteoiel?  how  much?  wit  tbeu* 
er?  at  what  price?  toit  »cit?  how  far?  me  grop?  of  what  size?  toit  alt? 
how  old  ? 

<•  Wlirmtt,  minute,  <5tuttbe,  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender ; 
they  add  n  in  aU  the  cases  of  the  plural,  without  softening  the  radical  vow- 
els. We  can  also  say:  tint  ©tunbe  lang  during  an  hour;  etn  2^i)X  laug, 
during  a  year. 
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the  one  who  is  in  (a\xf)  the  square. — Do  you  read  the  books  which  my 
father  has  given  you  1 — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  1 — We  do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but 
we  know  others  (antcrc). — Do  you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have 
seen! — ^I  do  not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (cin 
flnl)crcQ. — ^Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  t — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  fori — I  do  not  find  him. — 
Does  the  butcher  kill  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  ^ouf  with  the 
dat.)  the  market  1 — He  does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens 
which  they  have  bought  t — ^They  do  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter 
mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  1 — He  does  mend  it. — Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  1 — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  coat  lie 
upon  the  chair  1 — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  I  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — ^Where  is  my 
hat  1 — It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (tucrtn  or  in  n)ctd)cni)  you  have  been. 
— Do  you  wait  for  any  one  1 — ^I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  for 
the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning  1 — I  do  wait  for  him. — 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  1 — ^I  am  waiting  for  it — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening  1 — ^I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  1 — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  1 — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiflf  returned  from  the 
market  1 — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country? — He  has  returned  from 
thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  1 — I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thou 
remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  -with  him  about  an 
hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  1 — I  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you  1 — He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours.— 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  ? — I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  bcc  ©tabt)  1 — ^They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  1 — You  do  not  owe  me  much. — 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  1 — I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. 
— How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  1 — I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  you  anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. 
— How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  1 — He  owes  me  more 
than  you.-^Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  1 — 
Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  1— You 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  1 — 
You  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  mer- 
chant 1 — I  give  him  some,  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. 
— Why  do  you  not  drink  T— I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  you  pick  up  this  ribbon  1 — ^I  pick  it  up,  because 
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I  want  it — ^Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man? — I  lend  liim 
some,  because  he  wants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study  1 — 
He  studies,  because  he  wishes' lo  learn  German  (tancn  roiU). — Art 
thou  thirsty  1 — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  your 
cousin  drunk  already? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the 
servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  } — He  does  not  show 
me  that  which  be  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  has  swept  yester- 
day.— Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out  1 — I  go  out  before  I 
breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room  ?-AHe  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 

Y 


FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.-acljt  tmb  uin^gdU 
£jection. 

To  live,  to  dwells  to  reside,  to  fSol&nen. 
abide,  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  ?  SBo  webncn  ^ic? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number  3c^  wcbnc  in  bcc  2Bi(^ctiii^j!ropC/ 

twenty-five.  9Jummer  fttnf  unt>*  swan^ig. 

Where  has  your  brother  lived  ?    S55o  f)(xt  ibc  SBrubct  ^crwcftnt  ? 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street,  ©c  bat  in  bcc  Jrict)rid)^ftropc,  5^um< 

nuntber  one  hundred  and  fifty.      wet  l^unt)crt  \xnt>  fiinftig  9cn?ol)nt. 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  aKcf)nft  2)u  W\  iDcincm  SScttct  ? 

house  ? 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  3(6  tDcbnc  riid^t  U\  tf)m,  fcntcrn  Oct 

Other's  house.  mctncm  SSater. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  where  ©cbnt  3I)t:  ^um^  ncd)  (t>a),  tot 

I  have  lived  1  ic^  (jcwcbnt  f)aH  ? 

He  lives  no  loneer  where  you  i&x  tDcftnt  nid)t  mcl)r  (ta)^  toe  @te 

have  lived ;  he  lives  at  present      gcrocf)nt  f)abcn  ;  «  wcbnt  ii*|t  ouf 

in  the  great  square.  bcni  grcpcn  $(o^c. 

The  street.  2)ic  ©trapc  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

The  number.  iDic  9lummcr  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

To  brush.  S5  ii  r  ft  c  it. 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  1        ^ahcn  ©ic  mcincn  SRcrf  9ct>ftr|tct  1 
I  have  brushed  it.  ^d)  ^aOc  if)n  9c()fir|tct. 

Howlongt  aOBic  lan^c? 

Till,  until.  f8  i  ^. 

»  In  German,  the  conjunction  Utt^,  is  used  to  add  a  number  less  than  a 
hundred. 
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■J 


Sir*.  .'.I.*.        ■    }»««««e.  I 

Till  to-morrow.  fSii  nicrgcn. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow.        ffji^  ftOermcr^n. 

Till  Sunday.  -      ffli^  ©cnnta^ 

Till  Monday.  f8\i  smcntag.  ^ 

Till  this  evening.  S3i$  b^utc  Ubcnt.  \ 

Tilb  evening.  SBi^  auf  ten  UUtib. 

Until  morning.  S3i^  an  t>cn  SKorgen. 

Until  the  next  day.  95t«  jum  antcrn  So^ 

Until  this  day.  S3i5  ttuf  Ucfcn  SEo^ 

Until  this  moment.  93tg  auf  ticfcn  2(ugcnUid 

Till  now— hitherto.  ©i^  ic^t  —  ()i^&cr* 

To  this  place,  hither,  thus  far,  as  S3i$  l^tcr^er  (an  adverb  of  place), 
far  as  here. 

'^To  that  place,  thither,  so  far,  as  93i^  taf)in  (an  adverb  of  place), 
far  as  there. 

Obs.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  except  bie  3Wtott>0(^/  Wednesday,  which 
seme  authors  use  as  feminine. 


Tuewiay, 

jDtcnftag ; 

Wednesday, 

smittwoft^ 

Thursday, 

S)cnncr|to9; 

Friday, 

gwitog ; 

Saturday, 

eamflag  ((^nmtmt>y 

Then.  jD  a  n  n  —  (a  H  b  a  n  n). 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return).  951$  tcft  gurfirffcmnic 

Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  <8i$  mcin  ffitubcr  sutftdfommt 

brother's  return). 

Till  four  o'clock  in  the  mornin?.  SB'ii  met  lll^c  SKorgen^. 

Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock  <8t$   SGlittctnac^^t   (a  noun  of   the 

at  night).  feminine  gender). 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  SBte  (an^c  fint)    @tc    ki  meinent 

my  father  1  SSatcr  gcKtcOcn  ? 

I  remained  with  him  till  eleven  3d^  Un  big  c(f  Vi\)t  UUnH  Wt  il^m 

o'clock  at  night.  ^cWicbcn. 

One,  the  people,  they  or  any  one.  9)1  a  n  (indefinite  pronoun  always 

singular). 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  ?  ^at  man  nicinc  @cftul)C  gcbrocftt  7 

They  have  not  brought  them  yet.  SOJan  l)at  fie  nod)  ntd)t  gebrac^t. 

What  have  they  said  1  fiOSag  l)a{  man  gcfagt  ? 

They  have  said  nothing.  SD^an  h^t  nic^tg  (^^\(^(\t. 

What  have  they  done  1  835ag  f)at  man  gc't^an  ? 

They  have  done  nothing.  SKon  l)at  nic^tg  gctJjan. 
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To  be  willing  {to  wtsh)^ — been  aG&Oll|n»/  — ftCWCKt 
willing  (wished). 
Has  he  been  willing  to  go  for  S^oX  cr  ten  Tfrjt  \jt\m  wcHen  ?  (not 

the  physician  1  gcwcUt.  See  Obs,  Less.  XLIV.) 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  (Sr  I)at  i^n  nid)t  ^o(cn  tPClUtt. 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  out  this  ^at   ct   ttcfcn    STtcrgcn    atr^^l^cii 

morning  ?  wcUcn  ? 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  out.       €r  t)at  ntd)t  ou^g.e^cn  n^cHem 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it  1  j^at  man  c^  tbun  toctlcn  ? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  sD^an  I)at  c^  nic^t  tt)un  tocHen* 

doit. 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  SKon  ^ot  nt(^t^  t^un  iPCllcn. 

do  any  thing. 

To   be    able    {can)i^been  «We  it onnen*  — ^eConn t 

(cotiid). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  ^ot  man  tte  S3&d)er  ftntcn  f9nnen  ? 

books  1  (not  gef^nnt.  See  Less.  XLIV.) 

They  have  not  been  able  to  find  SKan  t)At  fte  nt(i)t  finten  fiinnen* 

them. 
Has  the  tailor  been  willing  to  ^t  bcr  6d)ncttct  mctnen  fRtd  au^ 

mend  my  coat  1  bcffcm  mcttcn  ? 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend  Gt  ()at  i^n  nic^t  au^Oeffctn  tooden. 

it. 

Something  (or  anything) new.  Qttoai  9lette^ 
What  do  they  say  new  ?  SBa^  fagt  mon  9{(U(i  ? 

They  say  nothing,  new.  SKan  jagt  nicfet^  9l(ue^ 

My  new  coat.  sjOJctn  netiei  ^(dt* 

My  new  friend.  8Kcin  ncuer  grcunt. 

His  new  clothes.  ©eiue  ncucn  JlUit<r. 

EXERCISES.     110. 

Where  do  you  livel — I  live  in  the  large  (tn  ter  jropcn)  street. — 
Where  does  your  father  live  ? — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house.— 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  1 — ^They  live  in  the  large  street,  number 
a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ? — ^1  do  live  at 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live  (gctoc^nt  fyihcn)  t — 
I  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  ? — 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live  at  present  1 
— He  lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  fifteen. — 
Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  is  in  the  garden. — Where  is  your 
cousin  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  the 
play  yesterday  1 — ^I  did  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  1 — 
I  have  seen  him. — When  did  you  see  him  ? — ^I  saw  (^aOc — gcfcbcn) 
him  this  morning. — Where  has  he  gone  to  1 — I  do  not  know  {Obs* 
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Lesson  XLIII.)- — Has  the  senrant  brushed  my  clothes  ? — He  has 
brushed  them. — Has  he  swept  my  room  1 — He  has  swept  it. — .How 
long  did  he  remain  here  1 — ^Till  noon. — How  long  have  you  been 
writing? — I  have  been  writing  until  midnight. — -How  long  did  I 
work? — You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  lonff 
did  my  brother  remain  with  you? — He  remained  M'ith  me  untu 
evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been  working? — I  have  been  working 
till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write  1 — I  have  to  write  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work  1 — He 
has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  I  remain  long  here  ? — You  must 
remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother  remain  long  with  you  1 
—He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. — How  long  must  I  work? — 
You  must  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long 
to  speak  ? — I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long  ? — 
I  spoke  (ftabe — 9cfvrcd)cn)  till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained 
long  in  my  room  ? — I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment.— Have 
you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  ? — 1  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(barin). — How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  ?— Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ? — He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 
— How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  ? — He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I  remained  there  till 
midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in  the  carriage  ? — I  have 
remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? 
— I  have  remained  there  (tartn)  till  now. — Has  the  captain  come 
as  far  as  here  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the 
merchant  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. 
— Has  the  Turk  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  there. — What  do  you  do  in  the  morning? — I  read.— And 
what  do  you  do  then  ? — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  read  ? — No,  Sir,  1  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou 
play  instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVL)  ? — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden  ? — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — I  have 
brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  lon^  at  the  theatre  ? — I  remained  there  but  a  few  minutes. — 
Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  ? — How  long  must  I  wait  ? — You  must 
wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody  come  ? — Somebody  has 
come. — What  have  they  (nmn)  wanted  (Qcmcllt)  ? — ^They  (SWan)  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.— Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  say  to  that 
man  ? — I  tell  him  to  wait. — Have  you  waited  for  me  long  ?^I  have 
waited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  ?  — 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it  ? — I  have 
understood  it. — Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? — I  have  shown  it 
to  no  one. — Have  they  brought  my  clothes  V — ^I'hey  have  not  brought 
tliem  yet. — Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  ?— 
6* 
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They  have  done  both  (ktbcf ). — What  have  they  said  1 — ^They  have 
said  nothinff. — What  have  they  done  1 — ^They  have  done  nothing. — 
Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  1 — He  has  not  been  willing 
to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  1 — He  has 
riot  been  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ?— He  has  not 
been  willing  to  do  anything. 

112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  1 — He  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them  1 
—Because  he  has  had  no  time.— Have  they  (man)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  ? — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why 
has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coati — Because  he  has  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. 
— Why  do  you  not  drink  7 — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — What  have 
they  wished  to  say  1 — They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — 
What  do  they  (nmn)  say  new  in  the  market  ? — ^They  say  nothing 
new  there. — Have  they  (man)  wished  to  kill  a  man  1 — ^They  have 
not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have  they  said  any  thing  new  ?— 
They  have  said  nothing  new.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXlV.) 


FORTY.NINTH  LESSON.— N^^nn  ntib  mcr^ijete 

To  steal — stolen.  ©tc^lcn*  —  gcftol&ten. 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals.  >Du  |!icf)t|!,  —  ft  fticWt. 

To  steal  something  from  some  f  S^niautcm  ctwag  jtfWcn*. 

one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  f  ^flt  mon  3f)itcn  S^tcn  ^ut  ge* 

you  1  ftcMcn  ? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me.       f  50i«n  ft"*  tf)n  mir  qcflcMcn. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  f  ^at  25it  tec   9}Jann  t>ai   S5ud^ 

from  thee  ?  9cftof)(cn  T 

He  has  stolen  it  from  me.  f  ^^  ft«t  c^  mir  .qcf!c!)(cn. 

What  have  they  stolen  from  you  1  f  2Bag  f)at  man  :^()ncn  gcftc^fcn? 

AIL  2(  1 1  is  declined  in  the  following 

manner. 

(  N.     G.    D.    A. 

All.  }  Masc.    alter — e^ — em — eit. 

(  Neut     aUe^ — e^ — em — e^. 

C  Plural  for  nil  ganders. 

All  (plural).        }  N.     G.    D.   A. 

f  UJttc — er — en — e. 
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All  the  good  wine.  2(Iler  gutc  SBciiu 

All  the  good  water.  TiUci  c^uU  SBaffa. 

All  the  good  children.  XHe  gute  Jlinbetr.    (See  page  34, 

Obs.  B.) 

Obs,  A.  When  two  detenninative  words,  which  do 
not  take  the  definite  article,  as :  alT,  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXII.);  biefer^  this;  jener,  that,  &c.,  are  placed 
one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic 
ending  of  this  article.     Ex, 

All  this  wine.  Ttttct  biefcr  (not  tieje)  SBrin. 

All  this  money.  TtlTc^  tiefc^  (not  hff<)  ®clt. 

All  these  children.  TCHe  ttefe  .ftinbet. 

All  these  good  children.  KCe  ticfe  flutoi  ^inbor. 

Obs.  jB.  In  familiar  style,  when  aUf  all,  is  followed 
by  a  prononn,  it  often  rejects  its  termination.    Ex. 

All  his  money.  2(n  fctn  ®e(b. 

The  word,  ta^  2Bcrt ; 

the  speech,  ta$  2Bcrt  (pl«r.  SBorte).' 

How  is  this  word  written?  SBic  fc^rclM  man  ttefe^  SBctt  ? 

It  is  written  thus.  ^lan  f(^rct6t  c^  fo. 

To  dye  or  to  colour.  g  5r 6cn. 

To  dye  hlack,  white.  ^^max'i,  wctg  f&r^cn. 

To  dye  green,  hlue.  Orfin,  b(au  faricn. 

To  dye  red,  yellow.  fRctf),  gctb  fdrben. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  <3ta\x,  braun  farOctt. 

My  blue  coat.  SWcin   Mauct    Slcc!    (mcin   Wouc« 

This  white  hat.  2)icfcr  wcipc  ^ut. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  t  JdrOen  @ie  3f)rcn  Slod  Mou  ? 

I  dye  it  green.  3c^  fA'rbc  tF)n  griln. 

What  colour  will  you  dye  your  SDBic  wcttcn  ©ie  3^if  S^ud^  fcfrBcn  ? 

cloth? 

I  will  dye  it  blue.  3(^  n>t(l  ed  Uan  f&tBen. 

The  dyer,  tcr  ^htUx. 

To  get  dyed—got  dyed.        gotten  ( a  f  f  e  n  *. 

What  colotir  have  you  got  your  SKic  l)aUn  @ic  S^vcn  ^ut  f5f6<ti 

hat  dyed?  (affcn? 

I  have  got  it  dyed  white.  3c^  ^oOc  i^n  tt)cip  fdtUti  taffctt. 

•  When  2Bort  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  2B6rtcr ;  but  when  it 
conveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  SBortc.  Ex.  Seere 
SBotte,  useless  words ;  @(fluben  <gte  meine  tt  2Borten,  take  my  word  for  it;  ba« 
t&au^>ttt)ort,  tiie  substantive ;  plur.  bie  J5attt)tn)6rtet,  the  substantives. 
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As  far  as  my  brother's. 
As  far  as  London. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  as  England. 
As  far  as  France. 
As  far  as  Italj. 

Germany, 

Spain, 

Holland, 


132 

^H  iVL  metttem  SBrutct. 
»i^  Ccnbcn. 
S3ig  ^axH. 

JPitf  nod)  J?rantrctc^. 
23t«  nac^  Stoticn. 

it)cutiWanb ; 
Sponicn ; 
|)cttant>« 


Rule,  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable,  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  ^  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  If 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  ^,  as 
in  ^xi€f  Paris,  the  preposition  Don,  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
bic  ©ttttw^tter  tJOrt  ^ri^,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means 
of  the  definite  article,  viz.  1,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  ei.  Ex.  tie  JCurfei,  Turkey ;  and  2, 
the  following :  bic  ^rimm,  Crimea ;  bie  ?aufig,  Lusatia ; 
bic  9Karf,  March;  bie  SWoIbait,  Moldavia;  tie  ^falj. 
Palatinate  ;  bic  ©cfjwcij,  Switzerland.  Ex.  btc  (Sc^tt>cy, 
Switzerland ;  bcr  @d)tt>cij,  of  Switzerland  ;  bcr  ©e^ttJcij, 
to  Switzerland  ;  bic  ©c^wcij^  Switzerland. 


To  travel. 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  ? 
Do  you  go  to  Paris  1 
I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  England  1 
He  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  has  he  travelled  1 
He    has    travelled    as    far 
America. 


5R  c  t  f  c  It  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 
liary fcin). 

JRcifcn  ^ic  nad)  ^art^  t 
®cbcn  Sic  nod)  ^ckxH  ? 
^d)  rcifc  (id)  9c()c)  ba^in. 
Sft  cr  nad)  ©ngtanb  gcreipt  7 
e-r  i)l  bnbin  gcrcipt 
2^i^  rvcbtn  ift  cr  Qcretpt  ? 
©r  tfl  tn^  nad)  2(mcrtfa  gcrcif't 


EXERCISES. 


113. 


Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  1 — ^They  have  stolen 
all  the  good  wine  from  me» — Have  they  stolen  anything  from  your 
father  1 — ^l^ey  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  nim.  — Dost 
thou  steal  anything  1 — I  steal  nothing. — Hast  thou  ever  stolen 
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anything  1 — I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nic  ctttw^). — Have  they 
stolen  your  apples  from  you  1 — ^They  have  stolen  them  from  me.— 
What  have  they  stolen  from  me  1 — ^They  have  stolen  from  you  all 
the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  you  1— 
They  stole  (9}Jan  ()ot"— gcfto^tcn)  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  us  1 — ^They  have  never 
stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  1 — 
He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has 
torn  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn  them  1 — Because  he  does  not 
wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  1 — I  have  lost 
all  my  money. — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  ? — I  do  not  know. 
•^Have  you  not  seen  my  book  1 — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you 
know  how  this  word  is  written? — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye 
anything  1 — I  dye  my  hat. — What  colour  do  you  dye  it  1 — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  1 — We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  1 — ^I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour  do 
you  get  it  dyed  1 — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost  thou  get 
thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them  dyed  white. — Does  your 
cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  1 — He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does 
he  get  it  dyed  red  1 — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  colour  have 
your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  1 — ^They  have  got  them  dyed  green. 
— What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriages  dyed  1 — ^They 
have  had  them  dyed  blue. — What  hat  has  the  nobleman  1 — He  has 
two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a  hat  1 — ^You  have 
several. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  1 — He  has  dyed 
it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed  it? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you 
travel  sometimes  1 — I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
(Oin^ureifcn)  this  summer  1 — ^I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — Do  you 
not  go  to  Italy  1 — I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? 
— I  have  never  travelled. — Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  1— They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  I— They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
— Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  1 — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  1 — I  have  travelled  there. — 
When  do  you  depart  ? — I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ?— 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots  1 
— I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What  have  the  Turks  done  ? — ^They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  1 
— I  have  finished  them  all.-— How  far  have  you  travelled  ? — I  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy "? — 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
gone  1 — They  have  gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as 
your  house  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON.— iTftnf^igste  Union. 


Above. 
Below. 

This  side. 
That  side. 


D6ert  (rest). 
Untcn  (rest). 

Die^fcit^(rest)< 
3enfeft^  (rest). 


>  (motion). 


^  ^inauf 

iCfelJolSbi^^^^^^^^^ 
Hither,  l)icr^er,  i 

()icr  l)eruber,   >  (motion). 

t)Ort  bort^er     ) 
Thither,  bort^itt   (motion). 


O65.  ^.  The  particles  l^er  and  f^itt,  having  no  corres- 
ponding words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  S^  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as :  l)crauf,  up ;  t)exmiet 
or  l^erab,  down;  ^mi^,  out;  ^riiber,  hither,  to  this 
side.  S^in  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who 
speaks  towards  another  place,  as :  ^iitauf,  up  ;  l^inunter 
or  ^inab,  down;  l)inau^,  out;  ^inuber,  thither,  to  the 
opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  tom^ 
men  ®ic  ^crunter,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He 
might  answer  me,  fommcn  ©ie  ^erauf,  come  up.  I  might 
say  to  him,  ic^  f  omme  nid)t  l^inauf,  I  am  not  coming  up ; 
and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  id)  nidjt  ^inunter,  and  I 
am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  fommcn  ®ie  l^creut, 
come  in  ;  ge^rt  ®ie  tjinan^^  go  out ;  fa^rert  (Sic  ^inubcr, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side  ;  fptingctt  ®ic  l)incin,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  irt  belt  glug,  into  the  river)  ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say  ; 
fpringeit  @ie  ^rcin* 


The  mountain, 
the  river, 
the  present, 


tcr  S(u9 ; 

tag  (SJcfc^cn!  (plur.  c ' 


). 


Obs.  B.    The  adverbs  bic^feit^,  jenfeit^,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  bie^feit, 

»  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  prefix  ^e,  add  e  to  all  the  cases 
plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel.  ' 
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jenfett*  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  genitive, 
whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case.  Ex.  bie^feit  be^ 
gfuffe^,  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  jenfeit  be^  IBerge^,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

To  go  up  the  moontain.  2)en  fflera  ftinouf  gcfttn  ♦. 

Where  is  your  brother  gone  tol  SBo  ift  Sot  fStuUx  ftingrgangen? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain.         Qt  ift  t)f  n  SBerg  l)inauf  gegangctu 

To  give  bcLck  again  {to  restore).  SBtel)ei;ge(en*. 

Thou  givest  back  again.  J)u  gibft  wicbcr. 

He  gives  back  again*  6c  gibt  tpifbcr. 

Given  back  again.  SBicbcrgcgcbfn. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book  ?  ®ibt  cr  ^^ncn  36c  S3U(^  wiclxc  7 

He  does  restore  it  to  me.  (Jc  gibt  e€  mic  wicbcc. 

Has  he  given  you  your  stick  ^at  cc  S^ncn  3()ccn  ©tcdf  wiebcrgcs 

back  a^in  ?  qcbcn  ? 

He  has  given  it  me  back  again.  (5c  f)ot  i^n  mic  wicbccgcgcbciu 

T(9  hegvny  to  commence.         ZCnfongen*/  beginncn*. 

Begun,  commenced.  ^(ngffotjacn,  bcgcnncn. 

Have  you    already  commenced  |)abcn  ©ic  S^ccn  SQcicf  fc^cn  anges 

your  letter!  fongcn  ? 

Not  yet.  S^wft  md)t. 

I  have  not  yet  commenced  it.        3c^   ftobe   i^n  ne^  ni<^t  ongcfan? 

gen. 
Have  you  received  a  present?      ^obcn  @ie    ein    ©cf^en!    bcfonis 

men? 
I  have  received  several.  3d)  ^o^c  ocrf(i)iebene  befommen. 

From  whom  have  you  received  93cn  mem  I)abcn  @te  ©efc^cnCe  bcEom^ 
presents  %  men  1 

Whence  ?     Where  from  ?      fS  0  ^  e  C  ? 

Ott^  of.  ICni  (governs  the  dative). 

Where  do  you  come  from  ?   .        SKo  f cmmcn  ©tc  fjec  ? 

06^.  C  The  adverb  tt)ol&er  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts  (as  tt)0^m,  Lesson  XXXVIL),  the  first  of  which  is 
put  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or  an 
infinitive,  her  is  placed  before  it ;  but  it  precedes  the 
particle  ju  of  the  infinitive. 

1  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden.  3d)  fcmme  au^  tern  ©octcn. 

Where  has  he  come  from  1  SBoficc  i(l  ec  gcf cmmen  ? 

He  has  come  from  the  theatre.      Sc  ift  au6  tf m  Sweatee  gcfommcn. 
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To  be  worth.  SBctt^  fcin*. 

How  much  may  that  horse  be  SBicmct   fonn    tkfe^   gjfccb   wcrt?) 

worth  I  fcin  ? 

It  may   be    worth   a   hundred  G«  fonn  I)untctt  !S^atct  toctt^  fcin. 

crowns. 

This  is  worth  more  than  that  iDtcfee  tj!  mc^t  roctt^  o(^  icnc^. 

The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  JDog  cine  ijt  nicl)t  fo  t>ict  i»cct()  a($ 

the  other.  bo^  antcro* 

How  much  is  that  worth  %  3&tcmct  ift  bfl^  wcrt!)  ? 

That  is  not  worth  much.  ^a^  ifl  nid)t  oieC  wcrt^ 

That  is  not  worth  anything.  JDag  ifl  nid)t^  wcrt^. 

To  he  better.  JBeffct     fcin*     (mcf)C    n>crt§ 

fctn  »). 

Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother  %  9Bin  ic^  nicftt  fo  gut  mt  mcin  95cus 

tet? 

Yon  are  better  than  he  5"  ®^^  ^"^  ^^'ff*^^  ^^^  ^^' 

y  ou  are  better  than  he.  ^  ^. ^  ^.^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

I  am  not  as  good  as  you.  3c^  Hn  ni4t  fc  gut  n^tc  @ie. 

EXERCISES.      115. 

Do  you  call  me  ? — ^I  do  call  you. — ^Where  are  you  ?— I  am  on  (auf 
with  the  dative)  the  mountain  ;  are  you  coming  up  ? — ^I  am  not 
coming up.^Where  are  you? — ^I  am  at  the  foot  (om  Ju^e)  of  the 
mountain  ;  will  you  come  down  ? — I  cannot  come  down. — Why 
can  you  not  come  down  1 — Because  I  have  sore  feet. — Where  does 
your  cousin  live  1 — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. — Where  is 
the  mountain? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — Where  stands  the 
house  of  our  friend  ?— It  stands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. — Is 
the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  1 — It  is  on 
that  side  (jenfcits). — Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  ? 
— It  is  on  this  side  (fcicefci!t^). — Where  have  you  been  this  morning  ? 
— I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXX.)  the  great  mountain. — How  many 


times  have  you  gone  up  the  mountain  1 — I  have  gone  up  (binauf 
gcoangcn)  three  times. — ^Is  our  father  below  or  above  1 — He  is  above. 
— 4Iave  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  1 


—They  have  given  them  to  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give 
them  back  again  to  you  ? — ^They  gave  (l)aben — ^roicbcrgcgcbcn)  them 
back  again  to  me  yesterday. — To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  1 
— I  have  given  it  to  the  nobleman. — ^To  whom  have  the  noblemen 
given  their  gloves  1 — They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — ^To 
which  Englishmen  have  they  given  them  1 — To  those  (Lesson 
XIV.)  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which 
people  do  you  give  money  1 — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson 
XIV)  you  give  some. — Do  you  give  any  one  money  ? — I  give  some 
to  those  who  want  any. — ^To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakes  1 — He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good. 
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116. 


Have  you  received  presents  1 — I  have  received  some. — ^What 
presents  have  you  received  1 — I  have  received  fine  presents.^-Has 
your  little  brother  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several. — 
From  whom  has  he  received  any  1 — He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours. — ^Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden  t^I  do  not 
come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.^ Where  are  you  going 
to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  comes  the  Irishman  1 
— He  comes  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  (aui  n^ctc^cm)  you  come  ?— He  does  not  come  from  the 
same. — From  which  garden  does  become  ? — He  comes  from  that 
of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  tlie 
play. — How  much  is  that  carriage  worth  1 — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  1 — It  is  worth  more. 
— How  much  is  my  horse  worth  1 — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  1 
— ^They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? 
— It  is  worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is 
better  than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother? — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  1 — I  am  as  good  as  he. — 
Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  1 — We  are  better  than  they. — 
Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  not  worth  so  much. — 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  1—1  do  wish  to  sell  it- 
How  much  is  it  worth  1 — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it  1 — I  have  bouffht  one  already.— Does  your  father 
intend  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but  not  yours, 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.FIRST  LESSON.— Cin  tmi  fftnf^igeU  faction. 

That  (conjunction).        5>  a  p  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XL  VII.). 

What  do  you  say  1  8Ka«  fagcn  ©ie  1 

I  say  that  you  have  my  book.       3d)  fogc,  ba9  @ic  mcin  Su(ft  ^o6cn. 

I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not,  3d)   [age  S^ncn^  tap  id)  c«  ntc^t 

^abe. 
Have  you  not  had  it  1  Jbobcn  8le  c#  ntd)t  ^c^aU  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  3d)  bote  ci  9eI)oW,  abet  t^  l)aU  ^ 
longer.  ntd)t  mcfjr. 

No  more.  9Z  i  d)  t  m  c  b  r. 

Where  have  you  placed  it  1  2Bo  F)abcn  ©ic  ci  Mnc^ctcgt  7 

I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  3d)  l)a(>e  c^  auf  ten  Stfc^  cjolcgt. 

Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  t  Stegt  c«  fluf  bcm  Sifc^c? 

It  is  (lies)  on  it.  (&$  Itcy  torauf. 
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Some,  a  little*  d tw a ^  (c t  n  to  e  n  t  g). 

Can  you  give  me  some  water?     ilonncn  65ie  mit  etroaS  SGBoffcc  ge^ 

ben  ? 
I  can  give  you  some.  3c^  {ann  3^nen  n>c((^e^  gcben. 

Must.  ^fifreii/  past  part,  gemttpt. 

Necessary  (adjective).  91  3 1 M  Q. 

To  ig  necessary.  9Z6t^i9  fein*. 

(  9){u9  man  auf  ten  ^orft  gel^  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  <  3ft  ^^  nct^tg  auf  ten  SJlarEt  stt  ges 
market?  (      &cn7 

It  is  necessary  to  go  thither.  {KSjtft^etKn. 

What  must  one  do  in  order  to  $Q>a$  mu0  mon  t^un^  urn  tcittfd^  ja 

lea/n  German  1  (crnen  ? 

One  must  study  much.  SOlan  mup  Mel  ftubiren. 

What  must  he  do  1  SBa^  mup  er  tf)un  ? 

He  must  go  for  a  hook.  (St  mup  etn  SKuc^  Men. 

What  must  I  do  ?  S35a$  mup  id^  tl)un  I 

Stillj  silent.  ^t'llU 

To  be  sitting,  been  sitting.  ©  i  ^  e  n  *     (takes   ^abett  for  it9 

auxiliary),  g  e  f  e  f  ( e  n* 

You  must  sit  still.  ®ie  mftffen  (Htt  fifen. 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  $a6en  @ie  \>ut  atbetten  mfifTen  (Obs. 

much  to  learn  German?  Lesson  XLIV.),  um  teutfc^  Jtt 

Icrncn  ? 
I   have  been   obliged  to  work  3c^  6abe  t)iel  atbctten  mftfTen. 

much. 

The  competency,  the  subsistence,  aDo^  2Cu^(cmmen. 

the  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live.        ©ein2Cu$!ommett  ^aben*. 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  1  ^at  cc  feln  2Cu^Commen  ? 

He  has.  (5r  bat  e^. 

What  must  I  buy  ?  835a«  mu9  tc^  faufen  ? 

Some  beef.  Sltntfltftfcb. 

The  ox  (neat).  iDa€  5Kint. 

You  must  buy  some  beef.  @ie  mUffen  9linbfKeifci^  faufen. 

What  do  you  wish  1  SBag  woKcn  ©te  ? 

Whatdoyouwantt  {Sia^ig,- 

I  want  so.e  money.  HJafSr^'* 

Do  you  want  some  money  ?  93rawcben  ©ic  @e(b  ? 

Do  you  wish    to    have  some  JBoUen  ©ie  ©e(b  ^afien  ? 
money  I 
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I  do  want  some. 

Do  you  want  much  ? 

I  do  want  much. 

How  much  must  you  have  ! 

How  much  do  you  want  ? 

I  only  want  a  grosh. 

Is  that  all  you  want  1 

That  is  all  I  want. 

More. 

Do  you  not  want  more  ? 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want  1 
He  wants  a  coat. 
Have  you  what  you  want  1 
.  I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 
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3(^  6rou(6e  Wftdic^. 
»raud)en  Si<  t)cffirn  met  ? 
Sc^  braud)e  tcffen  wc(. 
aGBicmct  milffirn  ©ic  ^aUn  1 
SBicmct  braud)cn  <Sie  ? 
3d)  braud)e  nut  cincn  ©ccfc^n. 

jDa^  ifl  m^i,  toa^  i^  braud)C. 

18rou(i)cn  ©ic  nic^t  rac^  1 
3d)  braud)c  ntd)t  me()r. 
aOBog  6rauct)t  ft  ? 
(Sr  broucftt  ein  ^(eib. 
4c)oben  ©ic,  nnig  @ie  brauc^en  ? 
3c^  f)obc^  voai  tc6  braud)c. 
Gr  ^at^  xoai  er  broud)t 
@ie  ()abcn^  toa^  ftc  6t:au<^ctu 


To  &e  obliged  (shalU  ought).  ©  0  U  e  fl/  past.  part.  9  e  f  0  U  t. 


What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
You  may  go  thither. 


aOBag  fctr  t*  t^un  ? 
©ic  foflcn  arbcitcn. 
©ott  ic^  ()in9c&cn  ? 
©ie  Knncn  ^tnge^en. 


EXERCISES.    117. 

Were  (©tn^-— jcwcfcn)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ! — I  was 
at  his  house  (bci  tftm). — What  does  he  say  1 — He  says  that  he  can- 
not come. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son? — His  son  does  not  go 
out  (gc^t  nid^t  ccai,  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C.)» — Why  does  he  not 
go  out  (gc!)t  ct  nicbt  au^)  1 — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou  had  my 
purse  1 — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  seen  it  1 — I 
have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  % — It  lies  upon  the  chair. — Have  you 
had  my  knife  1—1  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — Where  have  you 
placed  it  1 — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — Will  you  look  for  it  1 — 
I  have  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you  found  it  % — I  have  not  found 
it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my  gloves  1 — I  have  sought  (for)  them, 
but  I  have  not  found  them. — Has  your  servant  my  hat  1 — He  has 
had  it,  but  he  has  it  no  longer. — Has  he  brushed  it  ? — He  has 
brushed  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  1 — ^They  are  (lie)  upon 
it. — Have  you  any  winel — I  have  but  little,  but  1  will  give  you 
what  I  have. — Will  you  give  me  some  water  1 — I  will  give  you 
some. — Have  you  much  wine  1 — I  have  much. — Will  you  give  me 
some  1 — I  will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  1 — You 
owe  me  nothing. — ^You  are  too  kind  (gUtic^). — Must  I  go  for  some 
wine  1 — You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  1 — You 
must  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither? — You  must  go  thither 
this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — You  must  go  for  him. 
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—Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  1 — It  is  necessary  to  go 
thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One  must 
study  much.— Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  I — One  must 
study  much. — What  shall  I  do! — You  must  buy  a  good  book. — 
What  is  he  to  do '? — He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do  ? — You 
must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic? — 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work  1 — He 
does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ? — He  has. — 
Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  1 — You  must  go  thither  to  buy  some 
beef. — Why  must  I  work  1 — You  must  work,  in  order  to  get  (^aOcn) 
a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want.  Sir  ? — I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is 
that  hat  worth  1 — ^It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth  ? 
—They  are  worth  twelve  kreuzers. — Is  that  all  you  want  1 — ^That 
is  all. — Do  you  not  want  shoes  1 — I  do  not  want  any. — Dost  thou 
want  much  money  1 — I  want  much. — How  much  must  thou  have  % 
— I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  want  1 
— He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he  not  want  more  ? — He  does 
not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin  want  more  1 — He  does  not  want 
80  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  money  and  boots. — 
Have  you  now  what  you  want? — I  have  what  1  want. — Has 
your  brother  what  he  wants  1 — He  has  what  he  wants. 


FIFTY.SECOND  LESSON.— 2wri  mi  fftn^ijete 

To  pay^paid.  Scgal^ten  —  teijobtt.      (See 

Obs*  A.  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  @lncm  sDlonne  cin  ^^fcrb  bcjal^leiu 

To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat.  jDcm  ©cftncitcr  ben  9?ccf  bcjciMcm 

Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  S3c^!)lcn  ^ic  bcm  ©dfeu^mac^ct  bic 

the  shoes  I  @cbuf)e? 

I  pay  him  for  them.  ^fcft  bcjflfjte  fic  t^m. 

Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives'?  fficgabtt  cr  Sbncn  ffir  tie  SKcffei:? 

He  pays  me  for  them.  6t  Oqa^tt  fie  mtr. 

Ohs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  6eja^^ 
len  governs  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  pre- 
position ffir,  /or,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  id)'  6eja^Ie  i^m  fitr  bie  ©tiefeL  But  taken 
figuratively,  in  the  signification  of  befirafctt,  to  punish. 
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it  id  sometimes  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  toatt\  id)  tt>iB 
jE)icf)  beja^Iett,  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it ;  ben 
l)abe  ii)  f(f)on  beiatjltf  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man 
-well. 

Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  ^aUn  @ic  t»cm  64tt^ma(^et   tie 


for  the  boots  1 
I  hare  paid  him  for  them. 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 
Have  you  paid  for  your  hook  1 
I  have  paid  for  it. 
I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 

To  demand — demanded. 
To  ask — asked. 
To  beg  of- — begged  of. 
To  pray — -prayed. 
To  request — requested. 

To  ask  any  one  for  money. 
To  beg  money  of  some  one. 
To  request  money  of  any  one. 
What  do  you  ask  me  for  I 
I  ask  you  for  nothing. 
I  beff  some  money  of  you. 
He  has  begged  some  money 
me. 

For. 


3d)  I)oOe  fie  tl)m  U^f}U. 

3(^  UiahU,  mai  id)  |d)uft>ta  bin. 

^aUn  eie  3br  »u*  U^^itl 

Sd)  haU  ti  bcjaWr. 

Set)  i)(^i>c  e«  ncd)  nic^t  h^a^lt. 

J^itian^cn  —  Dertangt 

2fnfprcd)cn»— ongcfptoc^ctt. 
?95itten* — gcbctcm 

S3en  3cmonbem  ®dt>  txHongem 
Scnwnbcm  urn  ®elb  flnfptfd)cn*. 
S^montcm  urn  ®clb  bitten*. 
fSDng  Dcrtflngcn  @ie  wn  mit  ? 
Sd)  rerlangc  nic^t^  wn  3l)nen. 
3cft  fptcd)c  ©te  urn  @clb  an. 
of  (St  f)ot  rnici)  um  ®elt  angefpre<^en. 


U  m  (a  preposition  goyeming  the 
accusative). 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him  ?  ©prcd)cn  ^ie  t^n  um  ®c(b  an  ? 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3d)  erbitte  mic  wefc^e^  t»on  ibm. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing.  (&tma^  Den  3cnianbem  erbittcn** 

For  it. 

To  ask  him  for  it. 

To  ask  him  for  them. 

I  ask  you  for  it.'^ 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  ? 
I  ask  you  for  the  hat. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  1 
I  ask  you  for  it. 

To  speak  of  some  one. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  1 
One  speaks  of  him. 


iD  a  r  u  nu 

C  3bn  tarum  anfprcdien*. 
C  ©^  vtn  'xf)m  oertongcn. 
C  3bn  tarum  onfprcd)en*. 
t  ©ie  tjcn  i!)m  Dcrlan^cn. 
C  3d)  fprcd)e  ©ic  barum  an. 
i  3d)  ttetlongc  c^  »on  3bncn» 

gScrfangcn  <Bk  etroa^  t)on  mit  1 

3d)  bittc  @ic  um  ten  ^ut. 

SBitten  ©ic  mid)  um  ben  ^ut  ? 

Set)  bitte  ©ie  barum. 

95 on  3emanbem  fptc^en*. 

@prid>t  man  ocn  biefem  SJJanne  1 
SOlan  fprid)t  ocn  it)nu 
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One  does  not  speak  of  him. 
Do  they  speak  of  my  book  1 
They  speak  much  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  t 
I  say  he  is  right. 

Content^  satisfied. 

New. 


^m  fprtc^t  ntd)t  ^n  t^nt 
^pricbt  man  wn  nicincm  93u^«  1 
SQJan  fprid)t  mi  t)ar»cn. 
a©o$  fagcn  ©ic  ta^u  (btcr^u)  7 
3d)  fagc,  tap  et  ^icc^t  ^at. 

3u  ft  let  en. 
91  cu. 


To  be  content  with  any  one.        SWit  Scmonbcm  gufrictcn  fctn*. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  ?  @tnb  (Sie  nut  bicfcm  972anne  sufrtes 

ben? 
I  am  content  with  him.  Sd)  bin  mit  i^m  jttfricbcn. 

Obs.  B.  Of  ^ier,  Aere,  and  ba,  there,  compound 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
l)ier  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun :  biefer,  biefc,  bicfc^  (bcr,  bie,  ba^),  which  is 
never  used  with  a  preposition. 

Are  you  content  with  your  new  @inb  ©tc  mit  Sftwm  ncucn  ^UxU 

coati  gufrieben?  • 

I  am  contented  with  it.  3d)  bin  bomit  ^ufrtcbcn. 

I  am  discontented  with  it.  3cb  tnn  un^ufricbcn  bomit. 

Discontented.  lln^ufrtcbcn. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  SQBcpcn  fprid)t  man  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of  g)ian  fptid)t  »on  bcm  Jrtcbcn^  »on 

your  book.  ^  bem  ^ricge,  r»cn  3f)tcm  SBucbc. 

Do  they  speak  of  peace  1  ©pttd)t  nion  wn  bem  Jricben  ? 

They  do  speak  of  it.  g)^an  (priest  bot»cn. 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  tt)D,  where,  like  l^ict  and  ba 
(See  065.  above),  forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain 
prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In 
these  too  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  interrogative  toeldjct^  toeldjc^  tt)eld)e^,  or 


With  what  are  you  content  1 
I  am  content  with  my  book. 

With  whom  are  you  satisfied  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master. 

To  study — studied. 


aOBcmit  |inb  @ie  gnfcicbcn  ? 

3c^  bin  mit  mcinem  SBii^e  sufrtes 

ben* 
$D2it  wem  ftnb  Bk  jufricben  ? 
Scb  bin  mit  meincm  Ce(jrec  5ufi:tcs 

ben. 

Stubtren  —  ftubirt.     (See 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLV.) 
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V*^       (,F  THE  */* 

Nivrrtsr: 


To  correct-corrected.      ^  g  ,,Hgtr en-totrtgirt 
To  question^ — interrogate,    g  i:  a  9  e  n  (governs  the  ace). 

The  uncle,  tct  £)^eim  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plural)  ; 
the  gentleman,  the  lord,  ttft  ^crr ; 

the  master,  the  tutor,  the  pre-  >  ^   «  .      , 
ceptoT,  the  professor,  J  ^^  ^^^^^ ' 

the  scholar,  hn  ©(^tttct ; 

the  pupil,  terSSglina; 

the  fee,  wages,  salary,  tcr  8o^n  (has  no  plur.)  ; 

the  lesson,  tie    Section    (a    feminine    noun, 

taking  en  in  the  plur.) ; 
the  exercise,  tie    TfufgaOe    (a    feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.)  ; 
To  receive  a  present  from  some  95 cn  Scmantem  ein  ©efc^enf  MctiM 
one.  men*. 

EXERCISES.  119.  * 

Have  we  what  we  want  1 — We  have  not  what  we  want. — What 
do  we  want  ? — ^We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is 
that  all  we  want  1 — ^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do  1 — You 
must  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  must  I  write  1 — 
You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market  1 — You 
may  go  there. — ^Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him 
here  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  so  (Obs.  Lesson  XLIII.). — What  will  you 
tell  your  father  I — I  will  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  for  him  here. 
— What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — ^I  will  say  to  him  that  you 
have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  ? — I  have 
paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  book  1 — He  has  paid 
for  it. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  "i — You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — I  have 
not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  1 — We  have 
paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  1 — He 
has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he 
owes  you  1 — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ? — I 
do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  ? 
—I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  I 
— He  has  paid  him  for  it.— Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  1 
— ^I  have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  1 
— He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  1 — He 
paid  (f)at — Oegofelt)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday.— What  do 
you  ask  this  man  for  1 — ^I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What  does  this 
boy  beg  of  me  1 — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  anything  1 — ^I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
bread  1 — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  you  ? — ^They 
'  beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  ? — I  ask  him 
for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask 
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for  gloves  t — I  ask  those  who  live  in  William-Street  (Lesson 
XL VIII.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  1 — I  ask 
that  one,  whom  you  know,  for  some. — What  do  you  ask  the  baker 
for  1 — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some 
meat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  % 
— I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask  thee  for  the  bookl — He  does 
ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you  asked  the  Englishman  for  1 — I  have 
asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. — Has  he  given  it  to  you  1 — He  has 
^ven  it  to  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  mer- 
chant for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  1 — 
They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which  noblemen 
have  they  begged  some  1 — ^They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom 
you  know. — Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  1 — I  pay  the  butchers 
for  it. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  1 — He  pays  the 
shoemakers  for  them.— »Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  ? — We 
have  paid  our  bakers  for  it. — Of  whom  have  they  (man)  spoken  1 — 
They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the 
physicians  ] — ^They  have  not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak 
of  the  man  of  whom  (pen  n)c(d)cm)  we  have  spoken  1 — ^They  do  speak 
of  him, — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  1 — They  have  spoken 
of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  1— They 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken 
of  others. — Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our 
neighbours  1 — ^They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of 
our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  1 — ^Those 
of  our  preceptor  have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  1 
— ^They  do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  1 — We  speak  of 
war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  1 — We  do  not  speak  of  it. — Are 
you  content  with  your  pupils  ? — ^I  am  content  with  them. — How 
does  my  brother  study  1 — He  studies  well. — How  many  lessons 
have  you  studied? — I  have  already  studied  fifty-four. — Is  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  1 — He  his  satisfied  with  him.-r- 
Has  your  master  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several .-j— 
From  whom  has  he  received  presents  1 — He  has  received  some  from 
his  pupils. — Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  1 — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is  he 
satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received  ? — He  is  satisfied 
with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already  done  1 — I  have 
already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee  1 — He 
says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou  say  1 — I  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  I — I  am  not  quite 
ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  German  ? — I  do  already 
learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  1 — He  does  not  know  it. 
— Why  does  he  not  know  it? — Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why 
has  he  not  learnt  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father 
at  home  1 — No,  he  has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home.— Where 
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is  JOBS  faAker  gfNie  tol— He  k  gone  Co  En^aad. — Have  jom  «ome- 
times  gone  thither  1 — I  kare  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend 
going  to  Germany  this  summer  1 — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have 
you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  ? — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  brother 
remain  at  home  ? — fill  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your  gloves 
dyed. — I  bare  bad  then  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed  t — 
I  hate  had  tkem  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  ytmr  father  that  I 
have  been  here  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not  wait  until  he 
comes  back  again  ! — I  cannot  wait.    (See  «iid  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


< 


■/ 


nFTY.THIRD  LESSON.  —  JDwi  unb  ffttlfjigett 
Ctttion. 


To  eat-^ateru 
Thou  eatest — be  eats. 

To  dine  (eat  di»mer)r^me4L,  < 

At  what  oVlock  do  yo«  dine  1  < 

I  dine  at  five  o'clock. 

I  have  dined. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  yon. 

Have  you  already  breakfasted  f 
The  dinner. 
The  breakfast 

To  eat  stopper  {to  tup)* 

The  supper. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper. 

I  have  supped  late. 
After. 

After  you. 
After  me. 
After  him. 
After  my  brother. 
IJiave  breakfasted  after  bim* 
7 


©ffctt*  — gcgtffciu 

jDuifftfl— oriffrtorift 

3u  axitta^  effett — ^tt  SKittog  gegefs 
friu 

©pcifen  —  9«rp<ifct  or  gcfpeift. 
L  Urn  xoxwxA  ^X%x  fi^tfm  Ste  t 
[  Urn  wddK  Beit  cffen  @ie  fgn  VS^U 
I     tog? 

34  fpAft  «m  finf  (urn  ffinf  U^r). 

Sd^  ^abe  \c^\)a  dcipeift  aU  6ie. 

4ba6(ti  @ie  fc^en  gefcfi^Pcft  ? 
£)a«  9}2tttaf)effetu 

3tt  2(6enl>   effeti*,  X^<iit» 
brol)  cffcn*. 

S)a^  Kbrnbejfcn/  ba^  7(knb(v«b. 

3cb  n>ia  2((>cnt>bt6^  effeiu 
(  3d)  ^abe  fp<ift  ^u  2t'bent  ged^ffou 
(  3c6  b<ibe  fpat  2(beiitbtct  degeffciu 

Stadft   (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative). 

92a(^  mir. 

92acb  ibm, 

9{ad>  meinrm  9tt^ec» 

Sd^  ^abc  nad^  if^m  dcfrft^fUUt. 
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To  hold'-held. 

Thou  boldest — he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  ? 

To  try — tried. 
To  taste — tasted* 

Will  you  try  to  do  that? 

I  haye  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Haye  you  tasted  that  wine  1 

I  haye  tasted  it. 


gotten*  — gcl&aftfti. 

aDu  haw— er  Wtt 

SBoUcn  ©ic  mcinm  @toct  l&aftcn  7 

;"^ro&ircn  —  pro&trt. 
[.SSerfud^cn  —  t)crfud)t. 
riloften  — gefoflet. 
lajcrfu^cn  —  Detfu^t 

SSoKen  ©ie  wcfuc^^n,  ba^  $u  t^UH  ? 

3cft  ()Qt)«  Dcrfudbt/  e€  gu  t^un. 

©ie  miiffcn  wrfuc^cn,  c^  U^ix  ju.  mas 

(i)cn. 
Jbatcn  <Ste  btcfen  SBcin  gefcftct  (Dcr« 

fad)t)? 
Scfe  ^at>c  i^n  Qcfeftrt  (ccrfuc^t). 


Are  you  looking  for  any  one  1       ©iKfeen  ©ic  Scmanbctt  ? 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  %         SBcn  fuc^cn  @ic  ? 
I  am  looking  for  a  brother  of  f  3d^  fuc^c  ciiKHt  mcincc  25tifbcr. 
mine. 

Ace.  Sing.    Gen.  Plur. 
t  Sinen  ntciner  SD^cime. 


An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


t  ©neit  S^rer  5Rad)6artt* 
t  ©ittcn  meiner  ^txroanWxi. 


Ohs.  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives.  Ex.  bet  aSertt^anbte,  the  relation ;  gen. 
be^  aScrtmnbten,  of  the  relation,  &c. ;  bcr  SSebfcntc,  the 
servant ;  gen.  be^  S5cbienteit,  of  the  servant,  &c. ;  tin  SSer^* 
wanbtcr,  a  relation ;  em  Scienter,  a  servant,  &c. 


The  parents  (father  and  mother). 
He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  cousin  of  his. 
A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  % 

To  inquire  after  some  one. 
After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  acquaintance. 
Whom  do  you  look  for  ? 


5)tc2Ccttcrn  ((Sttcrn). 

(gc  fucf)t  cincn  fcincr  £)l)ctmc  s"  ^' 

t  ©incn  fctnet  SSettcrn. 
t  @incn  unfcrcr  greunbc. 
t  ©incn  ibrcr  9f?ad)barn. 
@r  fud)t  <Sic  ju  fc()cn. 
©ud)t  ct  midb  SU  fcf)cn? 

Sflacl)  Semanbcm  fragen. 

Si^ad)  rocm  fragen  ©ie  ? 

Scl)  fcagc  noc^  cincm  mctncr  grcuna 

be. 
jpcc  JBefannte. 
aScn  fuc^cn  ©ie  ? 
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I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance  3^  \\id)C  cinen  memt  JBcfonntcn. 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread.      3(6  h'lttc  tftn  um  cin  ©tiicf  SSreb. 

Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  stands 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  determines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.    Ex. 


A  piece  q/"  bread. 


ein  ©tficf  Srob. 


A  glass  of  water.  t  @in  ®(o^  SBaffcn 

A  sheet  o/ paper.  |  @in  S^cgcn  5)apicr. 

Three  sheets  q/*  paper.  f  t>vi\  ©cgcn  9?<ipicr# 

The  piece,  tag  ^tficf ; 

the  sheet,  Ux  <Bcqen  ; 

the  small  piece  (little  bit),  bag  ©tttcfd)cn ; 

the  little  book,    *  tag  23ild)(cin. 

Rule  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  c^ett  and  leitt 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  ling  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  d)en  or  leitt  is  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels,  a,  o,  u,  are  softened  into  d,  6,  iu    Ex. 

The  small  house,  bog  ^c'Tu^c^cn  ; 

the  small  picture,  lai  5Ult>d)cn  ; 

the  little  heart,  tai  Jpa^&iin ; 

the  little  child,  tai  ^inblctn ; 

the  little  boy,  bag  5tnfi0lcin,  itna^^cn ; 

the  suckling  (baby),  bcr  ©auqling ; 

the  favourite,  darling,  bcr  Sicbling ; 

the  apprentice,  bcr  2cl)rling. 

EXERCISES.    121. 

Have  you  already  dined  1 — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? 
—I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (5Bci  wcm.  Lesson  XXVI.) 
do  you  dine  1 — I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom 
(pcx  wcm)  did  you  dine  yesterday  1 — I  dined  (f)at»c — (^cfpcipt  with  a  re- 
lation of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten  ? — We  have  eaten  good  bread, 
beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — What  have  you  drunk  ? — We  have  drunk 
good  wine,  good  beer,  and  good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day  1 — He  dines  with  (Oct)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father 
eat  supper  1 — He  eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supperear- 
ier  than  hel — I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
breakfast  1—1  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock.— -At  what  o'clock  did  you 
eat  supper  yesterday  ?— We  ate  (f)aOcn — gcgcffcn)  supper  late. — 
What  did  you  cat  ] — We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread.— When  did  your  brother  sup  ?— He  supped  after  my  father. 
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-^Wbere  are  yon  -going  to? — I  am  goin^  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in 
order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  earljr  t— We  dine  late. 
^Art  thott  willing  to  bold  my  gloves  t — ^I  am  willinec  ^  ^^Id  them. 
—Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  1 — He  is  willing  to  hold  it. — Who 
has  held  your  hat  1-— My  servant  has  held  it.— Will  you  try  to 
speak. — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises  ? 
—He  has  tried.— Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat  ?— I  have  never 
tried  to  make  one.— Have  we  tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet.— Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  1 — ^I  wish  to  taste 
that  which  you  have  tasted.- Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy ! 
—They  have  tasted  it.— Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (town)  t— 
They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  1— 
I  have  tasted  it  already.— How  do  you  find  it  1 — I  find  it  ^ood.— 
Why  do  you  not  taste  that  cider  t — Because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  1 — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

133. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  horse  to  mc— Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  t — He  is 
looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one ! 
—We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours.— Whom  dost  thou  look 
for  1 — I  look  lor  a  friend  of  ours.— -Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of 
mine  t — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to 
speak  to  your  nncle  1 — ^I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you 
tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him.— Have  you  been 
able  (Less.  XLVni.)  to  see  him  1 — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 
—After  whom  do  you  inquire  ?— I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thoa  inquire  % — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this 
man  inouire  after  any  one  ?— He  inquires  after  you* — Do  they  in- 
quire after  you  1 — ^Tbey  do  inquire  after  me  ?— Do  they  inquire 
after  me  1 — ^They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of 
yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician? — =1  do  inquire  after 
him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  t— I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — 
What  4o€s  your  little  brother  ask  me  for  1 — Ke  asks  you  for  some 
wine  and  some  water. — Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  1 — I 
do  ask  you  for  one. — How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend 
ask  fori — He  asks  for  two.— Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ? 
—I  do  ask  you  for  it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  1 — He  has 
asked  for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not 
breakfasted  yet  1 — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hun^y. — 
What  does  your  uncle  ask  for  1 — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — 
What  does  the  Pole  ask  for  t-~He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 
•—Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  dmnk,  but  he  is 
still  thirsty. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LES^N.— bier  mh  ffttt^Bte 
tttiion. 

I  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo-  SA  fc^e  t)eh  SWonn,  wcl(i^er  mcin 

ney.  ®elt)  l)<iU 

I  see  ihe  child  who  plays.  ^6)  fcf)<  t)o^  jtinb,  toeU^e^  jpiitt. 

I  perceive  him  who  is  coming.    3d)  tcmerfc  ten,  n)etd)er  fcmuit 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money.    3d)  fcf)C  Un,  wctcfter  mir  ®clO  fcftuts 

ttg  ijt. 
Do  yoa  perceive  the  soldiers  r»«"«f«»  ^j^  btt  ©elbatcn,  totlda 

who  arnoino'  into  the  stor^  J       "^*  ^""  sWogOsm  geben  1 

housed  1  ^^^^^  ®«  ^^«  eelbaten,  »«(*« 

[     in  bog  gjiagfljin  (binetn)  geM  V 
I  do  perceive  those  who  are  go- C  Sd)  bemerfc  tfX(,  tt)cld)C  bol^in  gcftciu 
ing  into  it.  i  3(^  Ocmcrfe  tie,  tixtd^  fymxn  ^i)txu 

Also,  Hu^. 

To  perceive-^erceived.        S3emetfett  —  l&emetft 

Have  you  perceived  any  onel      ^oben  ©ie  Scnionben  bemerft  7 
I  have  perceived  no  one.  3c^  ()abe  ^{iemanben  bemcrft. 

The  soldier,  ber  ©ctbat* 

To  go  to  the  store-house.  {^Aa^T^gSW. 

Ohs.  A.  Direction  towards  a  place  6r  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  prepositicm  V^  with  the 
dative. 

Willingly.  ®  e  t  n. 

To  like.  t  ®c^n  ^oOen*. 

To  like  to  see.  f  ®^^^  fcl)en*. 

To  like  to  study,  f  ®^n  ftubitai. 

To  like  wine.  t  ®<J^n  SGBctn  trinfen*. 

He  likes  a  large  hat.  f  @t  ^at  gctn  einett  givf^  |)«t. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  hroth«r  1   f  ©cben  fete  wettien  SBtubcr  gern  1 

I  do  like  to  see  him.  f  3d)  {c&«  t^n  d^rn.. 

I  like  to  do  it.  t  3d)  tfcue  eg  Qcrn. 

Do  you  like  water  1  f  llrinf en  ©w  getn  SSoffer  ? 

No,  I  like  wine.  }  ^^va,  t(^  trinfe  gem  SSciiu 


Fowl, 

^u6n; 

the  fish. 

bet  Jifd) ; 

fish. 

gifche  (plar.)  •„ 

the  pike. 

ber^cd)t; 

pike. 

^cd)tc  (plur.). 

•  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  temunatinff  in;  out 
kx^,  a\,  t{,  ent,  \%  x\,  og,  add  en  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to  all  the  other 
cases  singular  and  pluial. 
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To  like  something.  t  (Sin  Jrcunl)  t»on  etwa^  fcin*. 

I  like  fish.  t  3d)  bin  cin  Jrcunt)  oon  Jifc^en. 

He  likes  fowl,  t  ^^  ^^  9<^f "  v^ul)n. 

I  do  not  like  fish.  t  3c^  ^i"  f'Jin  Jrcunt)  t?on  Jifc^cn. 

By  heart.  2(  u  ^  ru  e  n  b  i  9. 

To  /cam  by  heart.  TCu^rucntig  tcrnen. 

Do  your  scfiolars  like  to  leam  Scrncn  S^rc  ^6)ixUv  gcrn  au^wen? 

by  heart!  big? 

They  do  not  like  learning  by  @ic  Icrncn  nid)t  gem  au^wcnbtg. 

heart. 
Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  ^abcn  ©ic  S^tc  Kufgotcn  au^wcn* 

by  heart  ?  big  gctcrnt  ? 

We  have  leaml^them.  5lBic  ()al>cn  @ie  gcfcrnt. 

Once  a  day.  ©inmot  bc^  Sog^. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month,     ^ccimat  bcS  3)icnat$. 

O65.  B.  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions: tt>aitlt?  when?  tt>ie  oft?  how  often?  in  speak- 
ing of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a 
determinate  period. 

Six  times  a  year.  ^ec^^mot  be^  Sol^rc^. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he  SEic  t)ic(ma(  (wic  eft)  tpt  cr  be$ 

eat?  Sogg? 

He  eats  three  times  a  day.  (5r  ipt  brcimnt  bc€  J2<tg^ 

Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  t  6|fcn  ®ic  fo  eft  wie  cc  ? 

When  do  you  go  out  ?  SS^ann  gc^cn  ©ic  ou6 1 
We  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  8Q5ir  gc^cn  bc^  SXRorgcn^  frill^  aix^. 

If.  aSenn    (See    Rule  of   Syntax, 

Lesson  XLVIL). 

I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive  Scft  bin  gcfonncn,  ©ic  in  Uia\)Un, 
my  money.  tDcnn  id)  mcin  ®clb  Ocfommc. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  1       ®cbcn!i'n  @ic  |)ctj  5U  faufen  ? 

I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  3d^  gcbcnfc  ructd)Cg  gu  faufcn,  wcnn 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me.  man  mir  Uial)it,  wa^  man  mic 

fd)Ulbtg  ijl. 

How  is  the  weather?  7  c«>«^  «;..  crft,,**-.. ;»  ^/»  1 

What  kind  of  weather  is  it  i      5  ^'^  ^^^  ^'"''  'l^  '^  * 

It  is  fine  weather  at  present.         ©g  ift  ic^t  |d)(Jne5  JSettcr. 

How  was  the  weather  y ester-  ^ 

wtf  kind  of  weather  was  it  M®"*  f*''  ®«««  """=  '«  9'l»«"^ 
yesterday  ?  J 

O65.  C.  SEBar,  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxilia- 
ry verb  feiit*,  to  be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter, 
(See  Lesson  LVII.) 
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Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  1 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 

Is  it  warm? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light. 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  ? 

It  is  gloomy  there. 

The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  t 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

the  rain, 

the  sun. 
Of  what  do  you  speak  ? 
We  speak  of  the  weather. 

The  weather, 


SQBoc  c^  gcffvrn  f4cn«5  aOSrttct  t 
©$  war  9c|lcrn  (<^lcd)tc^  fSctter. 
(£6  toat  ticfcn  ST^crgen  \Aj'6nU  SBets 

tcr. 
Sft  c€  warm ! 
i&i  ifl  toorm. 

Q:^  ifl  r^*f)t  warnu 

<S«  ill  fatt. 

Q^  ill  fcbc  t<iit 

&$  t|l  tocUt  taU  ncc^  warm. 

pnjlcr ; 
tunfct ; 

(Si  ijl  ImM  tn  Sl^rcm  Saben. 
Sli  eg  bunfcl  in  fcincm  Simmer  ? 
eg  ijl  InnUi  barin.    (See  Obs,  A. 
and  C.  Lesson  XXIX.) 

tcr  Sabcn ; 

fcud^t ; 

trtcfcn. 

SH  eg  fcu^tcg  SSctter  ? 

iOag  8Bcttcr  ijl  nid^t  fcu(^t 

<5g  t|l  ttcrfcneg  ffficttcr. 

^Dag  abetter  ifl  gu  trccfctu 

eg  i|l  a}2cnbfdbcin. 

fOiXX  f)aben  gu  oiel  @cime. 

9Bir  ^a6en  fcineti  dtegcn. 

ber  sJKonbfcftein ; 

ber  5Rcgcn ; 

tie  @enne  (a  feminine  noun). 

SBown  fprcdKH  ©ic  ? 

aOSir  fprcc^cn  »om  (rcii  t^m)  SBettcr. 

tag  ^Better. 


EXERCISES.    123. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — I  do  not  perceive 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — ^I  perceive  it. — What 
do  you  perceive  1 — I  perceive  a  ffreat  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
— Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  1 — I  perceive  it  also. — Dost  thou 
perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market  ? — I  do  perceive 
them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ? — 
I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  lent  money  ? — ^I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you  have  lent, 
but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children 
who  are  studying  1 — I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  but  those 
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who  are  playing. — ^Do  you  percehro  anytiungT— I  pereeiy^  Aotfiingw 
—Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  1 — 1  have  perceived 
it. — ^Do  you  like  a  large  hat  V-I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  hut  a 
large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do  t — ^I  like  to  write. — Do 
70U  like  to  see  those  little  boys  1—1  do  like  to  see  them.^-Do  you 
ike  beer  ?-*I  like  it.^-Does  your  brother  like  cider  1 — He  does  not 
like  it. — ^What  do  the  soklieie  like  1 — They  like  wine  and  water. — 
Dost  thou  like  wme  or  water  ?-»l  like  both  (betibfO* — ^^  Uiese 
children  like  to  study  ?— >They  like  to  study  and  to  play.— J)o  you 
like  to  read  and  to  write  T— 4  like  lo  read  and  to  write. — ^How  many 
times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? — Four  times. — Bow  ofiben  do  your  children 
drink  a  day  t — ^They  drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  a» 
often  as  they  ? — 1  drink  oftener. — Do  you  oAen  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
—I  go  thither  sometimes.— How  often  do  tou  go  thither  (in)  a 
month  ? — I  go  thither  but  once  a  montii.^-How  many  tkaes  a  year 
does  your  cousia  go  to  the  ball  t — He  goes  thi&ei  twice  a  year.*— » 
Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  h»  I — ^I  never  go  thithep. — ^Does  your 
cook  often  go  to  the  market  I — He  goes  thither  every  moming. 


Do  you  often  go  to  my  unde^s  t — ^I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year.— 
Do  you  like  fowl  1 — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — ^What 
do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  j^ass  of  wine. — What 
fish  does  yowr  biothei  like  1 — He  likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by 
heart  ?— I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart.— Do  your  pupils  like  to 
karn  by  heart  1— <They  like  to  sludy,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  hrdrt. — How  many  exevcises  do  they  do  a  day  ? — ^They  only 
do  two,  but  they  do  them  well.- Do  you  like  cofiee  or  tea  ! — ^I  like 
both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  1  have  written  to  ]70u  (Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLYII.)  ?— I  da  read  it* — Do  you  understand  it  1^— 
I  do  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  1 
—1  do  not  understand  him  '^ — ^Why  do  you  not  understand  him  ? — ^I 
do  not  understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  budly  w— 4)oe8  this  man 
know  German  t — He  dees  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it.— Why  do^ 
you  not  learn  it? — i  have  no  time  to  learn  it»-»Have  you  received 
a  letter  1 — I  have  received  one.— Will  you  answer  it. — ^I  am  eoing 
to  (3d)  wiK)  answer  it. — ^Whea  did  you  receive  it  1 — ^I  received  it  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  moraing. — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  it  1 — i  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  yow  friend  write  to  you  1 — He 
writes  tome  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.)*^— Does 
he  ask  you  for  anything  1 — ^He  asks  me  fbr  money.r^Why  does  he 
ask  you  ibr  money  ? — Becar»e  he  wants  some. — What  do  you  ask 
me  for  ? — ^I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — ^Will  you 
wait  a  little  ? — ^I  cannot  wait. — ^Why  can  you  not  wait  1 — ^I  cannot 
wait  because  1  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  in* 
tend  to  set  out  ? — ^I  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
— Do  you  go  to  Germany  ?— I  do  go  thither. — ^Are  you  not  going  to 
Holknd  T — 1  am  not  going  thither.-— How  far  has  your  brother  gone  I 
— ^He  has  gone  as  ^as  Loodoa.' 
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135. 


Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  1 — I  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  g-o. — Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy 
5iat  horse  1 — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money. 
— Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England. — He  has  the 
intention  to  g-o  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do 
you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ? — ^I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes  ?^— Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German  1 — He  does  in- 
tend to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. — How  is  the  weather  to- 
day 1 — It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ?— 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How  was  the  weather  this  morning  I 
— It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  (ift  c^)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  1 
-—It  is  very  warm. — Is  it  not  cold  1 — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or 
cold  1 — It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  ffo  to  the  country 
(Lesson  XXX.)  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — I  did  not  go  thither. 
— Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  1 
— I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  1 — ^It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to 
work  in  mine  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — ^Is  it  light  there  1 — It  is 
very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Rule  2,  Lesson 
LlU.)f — ^I  cannot  work  there, — Why  can  you  not  work  there  1 — 
I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark  ? 
— In  my  small  room. — ^Is  it  light  in  that  hole  1 — It  is  dark  there.-^-Is 
it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  XL VIII.)  1 — It  is  damp  there. — ^Is  the 
weather  damp  1 — ^The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry  1— 
It  is  too  dry. — Is  it  moonlight  1 — It  is  not  (f^in)  moonlight,  it  is 
very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  1 — Because  we  have  too  much 
sun  and  no  rain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  ? — I  intend  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no 
ram. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — He  speaks  of  Ae  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  ?— We  do  speak  of  it. — Of 
what  do  those  men  speak  1 — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
—Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  t — They  do  also  speak  of  it  (oucft 
bopon). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — I  do  not  speak  of  him. — 
Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  1 — I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents.'— Do 
you  inquire  after  any  one  1 — ^I  inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson 
LlII.)  ;  is  he  at  home  1 — No,  he  is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson 
XXXIX  and  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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r/        FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iTftnf  tttlb  fftn^ste 
P  fitttion. 

OP   PASSIVE   VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb 
to  be,  either  to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  translated  by  njerben*,  and  in  the  second  by  feiit** 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ba^  S^an^  ifl 
gcbaut,  domus  cedificata  est,  from  ba^  SyiM^  tt)irb  gebaut, 
domus  cedificatur ;  bie  S3ricfe  finb  gefcf)riebctt,  litterce  scrip- 
tee  sunt,  from  bie  SSriefe  tt>erben  gcfc^rieben,  litterce  scri- 
buntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
adjective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construc- 
tion into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  trans- 
lated by  tt)erben*;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to 
be  must  be  translated  by  fcm*^  Ex.  3d)  wcrbe  geliebt, 
I  am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  liebt 
mid),  he  loves  mc ;  but  ber  ©piegef  ifl  jcrbroc^eit,  the 
looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense, 
when  I  say:  er  ijat  ben  <B^xeQel  jerbrod)Ctt,  he  has  bro- 
ken the  looking-glass.  Here  jerbrorf)Ctt  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  (Spiegel,  look- 
ing-glass. 

I  am  loved.  '   ^^  njcrbc  gcltct^t. 
Thou  art  ^ided.  2)u  wirft  cfclcitct. 

He  is  praised.  ©r  n?irt)  gctebf. 

We  are  heard.  Jffiir  tpcrbm  gcWrt. 

They  are  blamed.  6ic  lucrbcn  gctabclf. 

You  are  punished.  \  g^'  "^''l'^  ^'^l^^' 

To  praise,  to  blame.  SoOen^  ta^ctn. 

By  me  —by  us.  SScn  mic  —  wn  un^. 

By  thee— by  you.  gScn  5)ir  —  ocn  ©ucft  (S^ncn). 

By  him— by  them.  S5on  tf)m  —  »on  tf)ncn. 

I  am  loved  by  him.  S^  wcrbc  Mn  tf)m  gctlcbt 

Who  is  punished  1  SBct  wicb  gcflrnft  1 
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The  naughty  boy  is  punished.      2)nr  uttartigc  ^mU  wirb  gcflrojt 
By  whom  is  he  punished  1  SBcn  rucm  n)irb  cr  gcftroft  ? 

He  is  punished  by  his  father.       6r  n)irb  Mn  fcincni  SBatcr  gcfttoft 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  SBe(d)Ct  ^ann  mxxt>  geto^t^unb  tOiU 

is  blamed  1  (i^cr  ruirt)  gctabcU  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and  iJ)cr  gcfdbicftc  SOTonn  wtrb  QtlcU  unb 

the  awkward  blamed.  t>cr  un9cfd)icfte  getoDdt 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and  fSctc^e  itnatcn  n?crbcn  beto^nt,  unb 

which  are  punished  1  wctd)C  wcrtcn  bejlraft  ? 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re-  JDieicnigcn,  rwct^e  pcipig  finb,  mcxi 

warded,  and  those  that  are  idle      ben  bctcftnt^  unb  bie^  WcU^  trfige 

punished.  jinb,  bcftro^. 

We  are  loved  by  the  captain's  aSir  wctbcn  »cn  ben  ®8^ncn  be* 

sons,  you  are  despised  by  them,      ^auptnwnn*  gettetjt;  3l)C  »erbet 

Mn  i()ncn  »erocfttct 
You  are  praised  by  our  brothers,  ©tc  n)etbcn  uon  unfern  SBrfibcrn  ys 

and  we  are  despised  by  them.      Io6t,   unb  toil  werbcn  »cn  tf)nen 

t^era^tct 

Good — naughty.        '  2frti9 — unartic^.     (See  Note  0  Les- 

son XXXiX.) 

Skilful,  diligent — awkward.         (5icfi)icft  —  ungefd)icft. 
Assiduous — idle.  Stci^ia  —  trfige  (fauQ. 

Ignorant.  llnmijfenb. 

The.idler,  the  lazy  fellow,  bet  Jautenjer. 

To  reward— rewarded.  S3e(c^ncn— t^c(c!)nt   (See  Obs.  A. 

Lesson  XLV). 
To  esteem.  2Cci)ten,  fd)ajen. 

To  despise.  9Scrad)ten. 

To  hate.  J&offen. 

Is  your  book  torn  1  3ft  3ftt  93u^  lerrtffcn  ? 

It  is  not  torn.  (5$  tft  nW  gerriffen^ 

Are  your  children  good  ?  @tnb  Sbre  Winter  ortig? 

They  are  very  good.  ©ic  f[nb  fe^r  ortig. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  1  3ft  ber  ^einb  gcfd^togcn  ? 

He  is  beaten.  (Sr  tft  gefcfttogen. 

The  enemies  are  beaten.  ^te  ^einbe  finb  gefcftlagen. 

These  children  are  loved,  because  5)iefe  ^inbci:  wecben  gcttebt,  »ci(  fit 
they  are  studious  and  good.  flelCig  unb  ortig  finb.   (See  Note 

f,  Lesson  XXXIX.) 

EXERCISES.     127. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  1 — I  am  loved  by  him. — ^Is  your 
brother  loved  by  him  t — He  is  loved  by  him. — By  whom  am  I 
loved  ? — ^Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  ? — You  are 
loved. — By  whom  are  we  loved  1 — ^You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 
— Are  those  gentlemen  loved  1— They  are  loved. — By  whom  are 
they  loved  I—They  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good  friends.— 
By  whom  is  tlie  blind  man  led  1— He  is  led  by  me.— Where  do 
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Ton  lead  hino  to  ?— -I  lead  him  home^-^Bj  whom  ane  we  blamed  1-^ 
We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Wh  j  are  we  blamed  by  ihem  1— 
Because  they  do  not  love  us. — Are  yos  puaiahed  by  your  tutor  ?-^ 
We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious.—- 
Are  we  heard  ?— We  are  (e^,  Lesson  XLIII.). — By  whom  are  we 
heard  T — We  are  beard  by  omr  neighbours. — Is  the  master  heard  by 
his  pupils  1— He  is  heard  by  them*— Which  children  are  praised '? 
— ^Those  that  are  ^ood. — Which  are  punished? — ^Those  that  are 
idle  and  naughty.— «Are  you  praised  or  blamed  1^-^We  are  neither 
praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loved  by  hrs  masters  ?--'He  is 
loved  and  praised  by  fhem,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  bat 
his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  apd  idle. — Ib 
he  somethnes  pum^ied?-— He  is  (n>trteO  every  morning  and  every 
evening.— Are  yon  somretimes  punished  1— «I  am  (e$)  never ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these  children 
never  punished  1 — ^Tbey  are  (e^)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  but  tiioscr  are  so  (ee)  very  often,  because  they  ^re  idle 
and  naughty. 

Who  is  praised  an<!  rewarded! — Skilful  people  (Scute)  are 
praised,  esteemed^,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
despised. — Wha  is  loved  $iid  who  is  hated  ?— He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  %  who  is  Idle  and  i^aughty  i^  hated. — 
Must  ene  be  j^ood  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so. — What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  1— One  most  be  good  and  assidu^ 
ous. — ^vVhat  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  1— One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — They 
are  loved,  because  they  are  good. — ^Are  they  better  than  we  1 — ^They 
are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  brother  as 
assiduous  as  mine  1 — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he ;  but  your  brother 
is  better  than  mine. — Do  you  know  anything  new  1 — ^I  do  not 
know  anything  new.— What  does  your  cousin  say  new  ? — He  says 
nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  of 
it. — Of  what  (Obs.  C  Lesson  Lll.)  do  they  speak  T— They  speak 
of  peace.— What  do  they  say  1— They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten, 
— Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils  ? — I  am  understood  by  them. 
—Dost  thou  often  receive  presents  1 — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am 
good. — Are  you  often  rewarded  ? — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study 
well,  and  if  we  are  diligent.— Has  your  master  the  intention  of 
lewardinff  you  ? — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study 
well.— What  does  he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  1 — He 
intends  giving  us  a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  1— 
He  has  suready  given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already? — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  still 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  1 — He  has  drunk 
already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty.— What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
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ftkilful ! — Yoa  must  work  much.— Must  we  sit  still  in  order  to 
study  ?— You  must  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  you. — Do  you 
intend  to  eat  supper  to^ay  1 — I  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
supper.-— At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — ^I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
supper  at  nine  o'clock.— Have  you  seen  my  cousin  1 — I  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  1 — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  you  {fel)cn  wiU). — Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  1 — He  does 
not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  you. — Why  does  he 
not  like  me  1— Because  you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give  me  a 
sheet  of  paper  1 — Why  (3DSc|u)  do  you  want  paper  1 — I  want  some  to 
write  a  letter.— To  lyhom  (Lesson  XXX.)  do  you  wish  to  write  ? 
— I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (wn  welc^em)  lam  loved. — 
After  whom  do  you  inquire  1 — ^1  inquire  after  no  one.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


^7 

/ 


FIFTY.SIXTH  LESSON.  —  B^cljs  mi  fttl^gsti: 
iD^ction. 


or   ISfPEBSpNAL   VERBS. 

These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  e^,  it.     Ex. 

€>(t^n«t<n— c^  fd^neit. 

iDonnerte^? 

(S^  bonncrt 

3ft  c«  nebeltg  ? 

3ft  «^@onncnfftein7 
i  (&i  tft  ^npenfc^ein. 
\  9Bit  f)ai)cn  ©cttnenfic^in. 

(Si  tcnncrt  bvftid^. 

nctultg ; 

Ux  0?ebc( ; 

^(^cinen*  — 9cf(^tcnem* 
jDonncrn. 

jDie  @onne  fdf^etnt  niAt 

f  iDte  @cnne  fc^eint  mii:  in^  ©eft^t 

txki  ®c{td)t; 

hct  JDonncr ; 

ter  @d)nce ; 

Ut  ®onncnfd)«in ; 

Uv  @cnncn[d}triiu 


To  raivr^t  rains. 
To  snow — it  snow9» 

Does  it  thunder  % 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy  1 
Does  the  sun  shine  % 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 
Foggy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent, 

To  shine — shone* 
To  thunder* 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
The  face, 
the  thunder, 
the  snow, 
the  sunshine, 
the  parasol, 
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Does  it  liffhten  1  9B(t|t  €i  ? 

h  does  lighten.  6^  Ul^U 

To  hail.  •f)n9ctn,  fd)topcn. 

The  hail,  t)cr  45flCjct. 

It  rains  very  hard.  ©g  rcgnct  fcf)c  ftarf. 

It  lightens  much.  ©^  bti^t  fcl)t. 

Docs  it  snow  1  ®d)ncit  eg  ? 

It  does  snow  much.  ©g  fchncit  fc^r. 

It  hails  much.  ©g  ^agctt  fc^r. 

Obs.  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  re- 
late to  a  person  :  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative, 
and  instead  of:  icf)  bin  ^ungtig,  (Lesson  V.)  one  may 
say :  e^  ^ungert  tnicf),  I  am  hungry :  for  the  verb  pungent/* 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 

To  be  thirsty,  *D  u  r  (I  e  n. 

To  be  sleepy.  @  cf)  ( 5  f  c  r  n. 

Art  thou  sleepy  ?  ©d)(afcrt  eg  3)1*  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry.        @g  fd)t(5ifctt  mid)  nid)t ;  a6er  eg  f)un5 

Qcrt  nnd). 
Is  your  brother  thirsty  1  S)urftct  eg  Sftren  JBrubec  ? 

He  is  thirsty.  6g  t)ur(lct  i^n. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy.       (Sg  burflet  i()n  nlc^t ;  abcr  eg  fd)Wfcrt 

tf)n, 

O65.  B.  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
the  impersonal  verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^ 
must  be  suppressed.  For  instance,  instead  of :  e^  ^uitgert 
nticf),  one  may  say  :  midtj  ^ungert,  I  am  hungry ;  but  if 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  c^ 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Are  you  sleepy  1  ©d()(afert  eg  ©ie? 

We  are  sleenv  5"  ^^  f*^^f«f ^  ""^ 

we  are  sleepy.  ^ Ung  fc^Wfcct. 

Are  those  men  hungry  ?  ^ounQcrt  eg  t)tefc  SWanncr  ? 

C  eg  bungert  r 

i  @ic  !)un9ert. 
Who  is  thirsty  7  SDBen  fcurftet  eg  ? 


They  are  hungry.  {getn^" 

Who  is  thirsty  1  SDBen  fcurjlet  eg 

I  am  very  thirsty.  t  ^micl)  turflet  fc()r. 


«  ^tm^^em,  in  the  signification  of  to  fast,  is  neuter,  and  follows  the  conju- 
gation of  neuter  verbs. 
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Has  your  cousin  been  thirsty  1     ^t  ti  3f)ten  fBcttcc  gcturftct  7 
He  has  been  thirty.  {fK^ft?'' 

Where  has  he  gone  to  %  SKcMn  t|t  cr  gcretpt  ? 

He  has  gone  to  Vienna.  Gr  tfl  noc^  flBifn'gcrcift. 

Is  it  good  traveling  t  S|i  eg  gut  reifcn  ? 

It  is  bad  travelling.  ©g  ifl  fd)(c^t  tcifcn. 

In  the  winter.  Sm  SBintcr. 

In  the  summer.  3m  ©ommcr. 

Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  win-  3fl  eg  gut  reifcn  im  SBtnter  ? 

terl 
Ir  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter.  (5g  tfl  f(f>tc<ftt  reifcn  im  ©inter. 

The  spring,  t>cr  grfiftting ; 

the  autumn,  ter  ^erbft. 

To  ride  in  a  carriage.  gQf)rcn*     (in    this    signification 

takes  fein*  for  its  auxiliary*). 
Ridden  in  a  carriage.  ®cfaf)ren. 

To  ride  on  horseback.  SRettcn*  (takes  fcin*  for  its  auxi- 

liary). 
Ridden  on  horseback.  ©crttten. 

To  go  on  foot.  3u  Jupc  gcfien*. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  ?  t  JHcttcn  ©ic  gcrn  ? 
I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  f  3cb  fal)rc  gem. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on  8Q5o  ij!  t>cr  2(mtmann  ^jtngcrttten  ? 

horseback)  1 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the  @r  ift  in  ten  8D5atb  gcrittcn. 

forest. 
When  does  your  cousin  go  to  SOSann  gc^jt  i^t  SSettcr  nod)  S3er(in  ? 

Berlin  ? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter.         Gr  gc^t  licfcn  SGBintcr  tm^tn. 
I  intend  going  this  spring  to  Scft  bin  gefcnncn,  ticfcn  grfi^ting 

Dresden.  nad)  iDrcgben  %\x  reifcn. 

Where  is  your  uncle  1  8©o  ift  3&r  Dftelm  ? 

He  is  in  Berlin.  ©t  tft  in  JBcrlin. 

He  is  at  Berlin.  (5r  ift  gu  25er(in. 

/Jttfe.  The  preposition  jit  or  lit  is  used  to  express 
rest  in  a  place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  nac^ 
motion  or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country.  9ia(^ 
is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LIV.)  ;  but  the  preposition  JU  must  be 
made  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person. 
(Lesson  XXVI.) 

*  When  the  verb  fal^ren*  signifies  to  mow  anything  by  a  carriage  it  is  ac- 
tive and  takes  l^a^en*  for  its  auxiliary. 
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The  two  prepositions  )tt  and  in  answer  the  question 
m9  and  md}  the  question  tt)0^m?  as  is  seen  by  the 
above  examples. 

KMn^'Si/r^^       }3f»c«9«t.cec„l„5)«U1 

T^e  living  is  dear  there.  (^  tfi  tbcucir  (e6m  to. 

Is  it  windy  ?    Does  the  wind  3f|  (|  opiaMg ! 

blow  1 
It  is  windy  1    The  wind  blows.  Q^  ifl  winM^  to:  SBlnb  ^^^t 

^'blowslrd!"^^'    '^^"  ""'"^  i  ®^  9^^^  "«  l^^^f^*^  ^•^"^• 

Isitatormvt  J  311  C^  flttnwifi*  ? 

1:8  It  Stormy  i  }  3fl  f  6  f!ttnin|d)e<  SKcttcr  1 

It  IS  not  stormy.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^.^^^ 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.       Gtarf ;  (Kirmifi^  \  t^cucr  *,  wintt^ 

9XSRC1SC8,     130. 

Do  you  lil^e  to  ride  in  a  carriage  1-r-l  like  to  ride  on  horseback.-* 
Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  1 — He  has  never  gone  on 
horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — 
I  went  on  horseback  to-day.— Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horseback)  t 
—I  went  into  the  country. — Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as 
often  as  you  ?— He  rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  I.— Hast  thou 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  ? — I  have  never  ridden  on  horse- 
back.— Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the  country  1 — I  will 
go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you  like  travelling? — ^I  do  like 
travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter  1 — I  do  not  like 
travelling  in  the  winter,  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. 
—Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  1 — It  is  good  travelling  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  winter.— Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  ? 
—I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does 
your  brother  travel  often  1 — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travel- 
led much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  1 — ^I  like  riding 
on  horseback  in  the  mornin?  after  breakfast. — Is  it  good  travelling 
in  this  country  ? — It  is  good  travelling  here  (to).— Have  you  ever 
ffone  to  Vienna  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Where  is  your 
brother  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go 
to  Berlin  ? — He  went  thither  formerly  .—What  does  he  say  of  (t)Cn) 
that  country  1 — He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany  1 — 
Have  you  been  at  Dresden? — I  have  been' there. — Have  you  stayed 
there  long  1 — I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — "What  do  you  say  of 
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the  (ven  Itn)  people  of  that  eouatry  ? — I  say  that  they  are  good  people 
(€$  (pite  6eute  flnt). — ^Is  yoar  brother  at  Dresden  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is 
at  Vienna  1 — Is  the  linng  good  at  Vienna  1— The  living  is  good 
there. 

131. 

Have  yon  been  in  London  T — ^I  have  been  there.*— Is  the  Hying 
good  there  1 — ^The  livin|:  is  good  there,  but  dear. — ^Is  it  dear  living 
in  Parie  1— It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — At  whose  house 
have  yon  been  this  morning  1 — I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — Where 
are  you  going  to  now  1 — I  am  s^oing  to  my  brother's. — Is  your  brother 
at  home  t — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  English 
captain's  1 — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — When  do  you  intend  going 
thither  I — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — How  often  has  your 
brother  been  in  Loi^nl — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like 
travelling  in  France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds 
good  pec^  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  1  • 
— He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. 
—Da  you  Uke  travelling  in  Italy  1 — I  do  like  travelling  there,  be- 
oause  the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds  food  people  there ;  but 
the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — ^Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in 
Spain  ? — ^They  Uke  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too 
bad. — How  is  the  weather  1 — ^The  weather  is  very  bad.— Is  it  windy  ? 
— It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  1 — It  was  stormy. — 
Did  yoa  go  into  Uie  country  ! — ^I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
fttormy.— Dftyou  go  to  the  market  this  morning  1 — ^I  do  go  thither, 
if  it  is  not  stormy .-^Do  you  intend  goin^r  to  Germany  this  year  ? — 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  in- 
tend bieakliaLSting  with,  me  this  morning  1 — I  intend  bieakfasting 
with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  ns  to-day  T — ^He  does  intend 
dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  role  intend  drinking 
some  of  (wn)  this  wine  1 — He  does  intend  drinking  some  of  it  (Cas 
Wn),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  1 — ^I  do  not  like  to 
go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when  (n)cnn}  I  am  travel- 
ling.— Will  you  go  on  foot  1 — I  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I  am  too 
tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  1 — ^I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because 
the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — ^Are  the  roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer 
as  in  the.  winter  I — ^They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer. 

133. 

Are  you  ^ng  out  to-day  1 — I  am  not  going  out  when  it  is  raining. 
— Did  it  rain  yesterday  1 — It  did  not  rain. — Has  it  snowed  ? — It  has 
snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  market  ? — I  do  not  go, thither, 
beeanse  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to  have  an  umbrella  1 — If  you  have 
one. — Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  ?— I  will  lend  you  one. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — It  thunders  and  li<?htens. — Does  the  sun 
shine  1— The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  is  foggy. — ^Do  you  hear  the 
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thunder  1 — I  do  hear  it. — How  long  have  you  heard  the  thunder. — 
I  have  heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather  1 
—The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  1 — It 
does  rain  very  fast  (ftorf ). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  1 — How 
can  I  go  into  the  country,  do  you  not  see  how  (roic)  it  lightens  1 — 
Does  it  snow  1 — It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  1 — 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  1- — 
I  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  1 — I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we 
sunshine  1 — We  have  much  sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — ^Is  it 
fine  weather  1 — ^It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have  no  sun- 
shine. 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty  1 — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — ^Is  your 
servant  sleepy  t — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  1 — He  is  hungry. — 
Why  does  he  not  eat  1 — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your 
children  hungry  1 — ^They  are  very  hungry,  but  they  have  notiing 
to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink! — ^They  have  nothing  to 
drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do  not  eat  when  (trcnn)  I  am  not 
hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  1 — He  does  not  drink 
when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday 
evening  1 — He  ate  a  piece  oi  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not  drink  ? — He  also  drank. — What  did 
he  drink  1 — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small  glass  of 
wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (tjci  if)m)  1—1  stayed 
there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for  anything? — I  have 
asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you  anything  1 — He  has 
given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you  spoken  1 — We  have  spoken 
of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  1 — We  have  not  praised  you ;  we 
have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  ? — Because  you  do 
not  study  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken? — He  has 
Kpoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — ^Who  is  hungry  I 
— My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  7 — 
No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room? — I 
have  already  been  there.— How  dost  thou  find  my  room  1 — I  find  it 
beautiful. — Are  you  able  to  work  there  t — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

V  


FIFTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— gieben  ntlb  fftn%6le 
iDeUion. 

OP  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz  :  I 
praised,  did  praise,  and  was  praising.  These  three 
are  expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect  id)  lobte*  It 
is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  reference 
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to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  an- 
tecedent to  it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans, 
and  is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or 
event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  another  event,  and  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narrator 
accompanies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting 
that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or 
fagt  man,  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English. 
(See  Lessons  XLL,  XLU.  &c.) 

I  was — ^he  was.  3I<^  roar  —  cr  wax. 

We  were — they  were.  SSMr  roarcn  —  fie  njorcn. 

Thou  wast— you  were.  5)u  warft — 3f)t  watct  (Sie  warcn). 

Were  you  content  ?  fIBarcn  ©ic  gufricbcn  1 

I  was  very  content.  Sd)  war  fchr  gufricbcn. 

Was  the  wine  good  1  SBar  t)er  SKcin  gut  ? 

It  was  very  good.  ©r  mat  fcf)r  gut. 

Were  you  there  yesterday  1  ©int)  ©ic  govern  t>a  gcwcfcn  ? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3d)  bin  l)cutc  ba  gcwcfcn. 
Where  was  he  the  day  before  8Bo  ift  cr  uorgcftcrn  gcnjcfcn  1 

yesterday  1 

Were  you  already  in  Paris  ?  ^int)  ©te  \(S)tn  in  gjarig  gcwcfcn  ? 

I  was  there  twice  already  ?  3d)  bin  fc^on  gwcimaC  t>a  gctpcfcn. 

Obedient— disobedient.  ®  cljorfam  —  ungc^orfam. 

Negligent.  *  Sfla^tfiffig. 

Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding 
the  proper  termination  to  each  person,  viz.  e,  to  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular,  en,  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  efl,  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
et,  to  the  second  person  plural.     Ex. 

( loved,  C  loved,  )  cv .  fiebte—er 

I      <  did  love,  He  <  did  love,         >  '^  i{^t,i^^ 

(  was  loving.  (  was  loving.    ) 

I  loved,  C  loved,  )  ^j^,  fiebtcn— 

We    <  did  love,      They  <  did  love,         V      ^j^  Hebtm. 
(  were,  loving.         (  were  loving.  )      ' 
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(  lovedst, 
Thou  <  didst  love,    You 
(  wast  loving. 


loved,  )  I)u   Kebted — 

I  did  love,        >  3t)t  Kcbtet(©ic 
were  loving.  )  liebten). 


Obs,  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
ceded by  e,  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  tl)/ 
or  |l,  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  A. 
Itcsson  XXXIV.  and  Lesson  XLI.)     Ex. 


(worked, 
did  work.      He 
was  working. 
(worked, 
did  work.  They 
were  working. 
(workedst,  I 

didst  work,  Youi 
wast  working.    \ 


f  worked, 
did  work, 
(.was  working. 

(worked, 
did  work, 
were  working, 
worked, 
did  work, 
were  working. 


.3cf)  arbeitete  — 
er  arbeitete. 

.3Bir  arbeiteten 
— fee  arbeiteten* 

|I)ttarbeftetejl— 
\  3^r  axhdtcttt 
I  (®te  arbeiteten)* 


Obs.  C.  In  all  Geraaan  verbs,  whether  regular  or 
irregular,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ;  and  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had — ^he  had. 
We  had — they  had. 
Thou  had  St — you  had. 
Had  you  money  1 
I  had  some. 

Had  your  brother  books  % 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we  1 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes- 
terday I 
It  was  fine  weather. 
Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  t 

I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  i 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  cousin  intend   to  learn 

German  ? 
He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  he 

had  no  master. 


3c^  f)a\tc  —  ct  l^otte. 

2Bir  gotten  —  fie  fatten. 

jDu  battcft— Sbt  ^attct  ((Sic  l^atten). 

fatten  @ie  ®clt>? 

3d)  ^atte  wctcftc^. 

^ottc  3&r  iBrubcc  m^vc  1 

aSa^  fatten  njir? 

fBai  fiit  aOBcttcr  war  e^  gcftcrn  ? 

6^  n>at  Wne^  OBettet. 
fatten  ©ie  8u|t  ein  5)fvn:b  ju  faus 
'fen? 
3*  ^otte  euft  mi  a«  ^flufrn^  aUt 

id)  ftattc  fein  (^dt. 
SBor  S&t  gscttcr  gcfonncn  tcutfdft  gu 

Icrncn  ? 
(&t  mat  gcfonncn  e^  gu  Uvmn,  ai>et 
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/  ~> 
SXERCISIS.    135.  ' 

Were  you  at  homo  this  morning  t— I  was  not  at  home. — Where 
were  you  t — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  1— 
I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  ?-^ 
I  was  as  assiduous  as  be,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I.^^Where 
have  you  been  ? — 1  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Was 
he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home.— Where  was  he  1 — He  was  at 
the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  1 — I  have  been  at 
his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  t — He  has  already 
bought  it — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  1—1  have  given 
it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my  pupils? — I  have 
given  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  wiUi  them  (tauut)  1 — 
They  were  very  well  (fffjr)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a 
wish  to  learn  German  1 — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he 
learnt  it? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — ^Why  has  he  not  learnt  itl— 
Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you  been  at  my 
father's  t — ^I  have  been  there  (bet  iljm). — Have  you  spoken  to  him  1 
— ^I  have  spoken  to  him. — ^Has  the  shoemaker  already  brought  you 
the  boots  t — ^He  has  "already  brought  them  to  me. — Have  you  paid 
him  (for)  them  1 — I  have  not  paid  him  (for)  them  yet. — Have  you 
ever  been  in  London  1 — I  have  been  there  several  times. — W  hat 
did  you  do  there  t — I  learnt  English  there. — Do  you  intend  going 
thither  once  moret — ^I  intend  ^oing  thither  twice  more. — ^Is  the 
living  good  there  ? — 'Hie  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupil  ?— He  was  satisfied  with  him.— 
Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  1 — He  was  very  well 
(fcf)r)  satisfied  with  them. — Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little 
boy  1 — ^He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied 
with  him  t — ^Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136, 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  tliose  of  the  rich  7— 
They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (me^). — Did 
you  love  your  tutor  t — ^I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  me. — ^Did 
he  give  you  anything  1 — He  gave  me  a  good  book,  because  he  was . 
satisfied  with  me. — Whom  do  you  level — I  love  my  parents  and 
my  preceptors. — Do  your  tutors  love  youl — ^They  ao  love  me, 
because  i  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love  his 
parents? — He  did  love  them. — ^Did  his  parents  love  him  1 — They 
did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — How  long 
did  you  work  yesterday  evening  1 — I  worked  till  ten  o'clock. 
— Did  your  cousin  also  work?  —  He  did  also  work.  —  When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle  1  —  I  saw  him  this  morning.  —  Had 
he  much  money  ?— He  had  'much. — Had  your  parents  many 
friends  1 — ^They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — ^They  have 
still  several.— Had  you  any  friends  1—1  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  «tiU  some  ? — ^I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I 
have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother  ? — He  was  in  the 
garden  I — Where  were  his  servants  1 — ^They  were  in  the  house. — 
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Where  were  we  ?— We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  (i>ci) 
good  people.— Where  were  our  friends  1 — ^They  were  on  (hoard) 
the  ships  of  the  English. — Where  were  the  Russians? — They 
were  in  their  carriages. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — ^They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiflfs  in  the  woods  ? — ^They  were  there. — 
Who  was  in  the  storehouses  ? — ^The  merchants  were  tPiere. 

137. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  1 — It  was  very  bad  weather. — Was 
it  windy  1 — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foggy  1 — It  was 
foggy. — Was  it  fine  weather  1 — It  was  fine  weather,  but  too  warm. 
—What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — It  was 
very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  nowl — It  is  neither 
fine  nor  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  1 — It  is  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was  very  stormy. — 
Was  it  dry  weather  1 — The  weather  was  too  dry  ;  but  to-day  it  is 
too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday  evening  1 — I  did  not 
go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had  you  the  intention  to  tear 
my  books  1 — I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  burn  them. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

X 


FIFTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— Qlcljt  ntib  fttnf^igste 
Cection. 

I     jSfVak,    He(dif%eak,       l^Jfom*"" 
Lwas  speaking.      Lwas  speaking.  J        '^      '* 
fspoke,  f spoke,  1 3Qir  fpvadjen 

We  <  did  speak.  They  <  did  speak,  j- — (Te  fpracfteri* 

I  were  speaking.    I  were  speaking.  J  oba.c.  Less.LViL 
rspokest,  fspoke,  ^i  ^u  fptadjjl — 

Thou  \  didst  speak,  You  j  did  speak,  V^hv      fprarf)Ct 

Iwast  speaking.    Iwere  speaking.J  (©iefprac^cn)* 

Obs.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indica- 
tive is  formed  by  changing  the  vowels :  a,  ei,  i,  0,  U, 
and  adding  the  termination  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  the 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 

■  Learners  ougjht  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of  all  ir- 
regular verba  which  they  have  been^wing  hitherto,  or  will  have  to  use  here- 
after. 
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the  imperfect  tense.  Examples:  the  verb  fprec^ett 
above  changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  e  into 
a ;  bleibcn,  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ie,  thus :  i{i)  bKeb, 
I  remained ;  ge^en,  to  go,  into  t,  thus :  ic^  gtng,  I  went ; 
gic^en,  to  draw,  into  o,  thus :  id)  jcg,  I  drew ;  jc^Iagen, 
to  beat,  into  U,  thus :  ic^  fc^(ug/ 1  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  coi\jugation  of 
simple  verbs. 

At  first  (in  the  beginning).  Qt%  jucrft  (anfong^). 

Afterwards.  ^crnacb  or  nac^f)cr» 

Hereupon,  upon  this.  ^terouf. 

DCF*  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses.^ 

At  first  he 'said  yes,  afterwards  6rft  fagte  c  t  [a,  ^crnad^  ncin. 

no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  after-  @rfl  avUiUU,  unb  ^crna^  fpicftc  c  r. 

wards  he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  .^cute  gclftc  left  ntd)t  au«. 

Now  you  must  work.  Sc^t  mft|fcn  ^  i  e  orbeitcn. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday.         ©cftcrn  1(1   m  e  i  n   93  a  t  e  t   aOfjes 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there  ^icr  licQt  3^^  93 ud^  unb  ta  Sit 

your  paper.  papier. 

He  came  afterwards.  ©r  ij!  bftnad^  (nQd^()cr)  gcfcmmcn. 

Upon  this  he  said.  {)tcrauf  fagte  e  r. 

A9  soon  as.  @o6alb/fo&a(bal$. 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten.    3^  trinfc^  foOolb  l^  Qcgcffcn  I&a6e. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  ©obalb  x6)  mcine  ©d)u^e  au^gqes 
shoes  I  take  off  my  stockings,      gen  h(^bc,iicf)t  id)  mcine  Gtrftmpfe 

ou^.« 
What  do  you  do  after  supper  ?     8Q?a^  tljun  @te  nad^  bcm  2(6cnbcfs 

fen? 

To  sleep— 'slepU  ©(i)(afen  —  gcfd^lafen.    Im- 

perfect fd)lief. 

I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps.  3^  rd)(afe,  bu  fc^(a'f(!/  er  fc^t&ft. 

•>  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  conjunctions  which  serve  to  unite 
sentences  (See  Lesson  XLVII.) ;  they  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  throw 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

«  See  06*.  C.  Lesson  XXXI V. 
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JD  I)  tt  e  (is  followed  by  ju  before 
tbe  illative}. 

£)bne  ®c(b. 

t  £>J)nc  ju  fprc^m. 

f  £)^ne  ftnm^  gn  fagen. 

SBeggeben*— 49tgge4)aiid^m 
Imperf.  ging. 

@r  gtng  n>c^  o^ne  ettoa^  ju  jbgeit. 

V  n  ( 0  m  m  t  n '^— -A  n  g  e  I «  m  m  e  tu 
Imperf.  fanu 

3|l  et  enb(t(^  angcf  ommen  1 
(Sr  ifl  ncd)  ntd>t  angelontmciu 

(&v  fonmit 

S&  e  g  g  e  6  e  tt^^^o  «ggegc6en. 

Imperfl  g<i6. 
2C  &  f  (b  n  e  1 0  e  n*  —  tt  b  g  e  f  4  n  1 1 « 

ten.    imperf.  f^nttt. 

^at  cc  etma^  toi^ggcgcbcn  ? 
^T  Oat  fcia  ^U'th  j;oeggegc6etu 

Scmanbcm  ben  ^ali  obfdbneiben  ». 
soian    f)at   xfyca    ten   J^(^    abgc^ 

(chnttten. 
eittctti  ^mbe  tie  £)Oren  o^c^neU 

ben*. 
2Ba«  1)a6cn  fie  t^m  (^et^cnt  ? 
@te  Ijaben  ibut  tie  D^ren  abge^ 

f(i)nttten. 

Cout. 

@ptid)t  3ftt  ?e^rcr  tout  ? 
er  fpricfet  (out. 

Urn  beutfcb  ^u  Uxtun,  nutp  nuin  Cant 
fpred)em 


Does  jour  father  still  sleep  t 
He  does  still  sleep. 

To  live. 
Is  your  relfttion  still  alive  1 
He  is  no  longer  alive  <he  is  dead). 

Without. 

Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anytiitng. 

To  go  away — gone  away. 
m 
He  went  away  without  saying 
anything. 

At  last. 

To  arrive — arrived. 

Has  he  arrived  at  last  % 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last? 
He  does  come. 

To  give  away — given  away. 
To  cut  off—cut  off  (past  part.). 

Has  he  given  away  anything  t 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 

To  cut  one's  throat. 
They  have  cut  bis  throat. 

Te  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 

Aloud. 

Does  your  master  speafkuloud  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud. 
In  order  to  learu  German,  one 
must  speak  aloud. 

CXSRCISES.     U8. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  1 — ^I  had  the  intentiom 
to  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  master.— -Hid  your  brother  intend 
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to  buy  a  carriage  1 — He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  but  he  had  do  more 
money. — Why  did  you  work  ? — I  worked  in  order  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Why  did  you  love  that  man  t — I  loved  him  because  he  loved 
me. — Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  1 — I  have  already 
seen  him. — ^Did  he  speak  French  1 — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  XLVni.)1 — I  was  in  Germany. — Did  you 
speak  German  or  English  1 — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English, 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  ? — At  first  they  spoke 
German,  afterwards  French. — ^Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you  1 — 
They  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  L — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening. — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you  do 
afterwards  ? — Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  you  drink  1 — I  drink 
as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  1 — I  sleep  as  soon  as 
I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak  German  1 — I  spoke  it  formerly. 
— Dost  thou  take  oflf  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat  t — I  take 
off  my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you 
do  after  breakfast  1 — ^As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  I  go  out. — Art 
thou  sleeping  1 — You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother 
still  sleep  1 — He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my 
uncle  ? — I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  I 
— ^^As  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  roe. — ^Are  your  parents  still 
alive  1 — ^They  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  1 
— He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  1 — I  have  spoken  to  him.— 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (Oct  mir). — What  has  hes  aid  ? — He  went  away  without  say- 
ing anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking  1 — 1  can  work,  but 
not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when 
(wcnn)  you  are  studying  German  1—1  do  speak  aloud. — Can  you 
understand  me  1 — I  can  understand  you  when  (n>cnn)  you  speak 
aloud. — ^Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  1 — 1  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last?— He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  1 — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin 
set  out  at  last  1 — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found 
a  good  master  1 — I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning 
English  1 — I  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  al- 
ready ? — Because  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  for 
any  one  1 — I  am  waiting  for  my  physician  1 — Is  he  coming  at  last  1 
— You  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  ? — 
No,  I  have  sore  eyes. — ^Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician.— 
Have  you  given  away  anything  1 — ^I  have  not  given  away  anything. 
— What  has  your  uncle  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his  old 
clothes.— Hast  thou  given  away  anything?— ^-I  had  not  anything  to 
give  away. — What  has  thy  brother  given  away  1 — He  has  given 
away  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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/]"    nPTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Jfunn  mi  an^igate 

ttttion. 

Been.  SBotbem 

Obs.  A,  The  learner  must  remember  that  XDCtitn  *, 
not  fern*/  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  LV.).  The  past  participle  of  the  former 
is  wottttif  and  that  of  the  latter  gett)efett.    (Lesson  XLI.) 

Have  you  been  praised  t  Smb  ®ie  gcfcM  roorben  ? 

I  have  been  praised.  3d)  bin  geCcbt  twrben. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  1  ffiift  S>u  jctabctt  worbcn  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed.  3d)  6in  ntd)t  getobcft  wcrbcn. 

Have  we  been  loved  1  (Sinb  wir  jcUcbt  tt)crb<n  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  1  9Scn  wcm  tfl  er  geflroft  iDorbcn  ? 

He  has    been  punished   by  his  ©r  if!  oon  jlnnem  SSotec  gejlraft  wcrs 

father.  ben. 

When  has  he  been  punished  1      aODann  tft  «r  gcfhroft  wcrbcn  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day^.      @r  iffc  {)cutc  gcfiraft  icpctboi. 

I  was       —he  was      1  Sd)  wurbc   — ct  wurbc     ] 

We  were  — ^they  were  V  praised.  3Bir  wurbcn — jte  wurbcn    I     j^^ 
Thou  wast — you  were  J  iDu  wurbeft — ^\)x  wurbct  |  ^ 

(@te  nmrben)  J 

Were  you  loved  ?  flButbcn  ®ic  gc(tct>t? 

I  was  loved.  3*  wurbc  gclicOt. 

Was  he  hated  1  SQBurbe  cr  9cf)apt  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  bated.  (&t  toutbe  n>ebet  QdicU  no^  gc^opt. 

To  become.  SBerbcn*. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  ®  C  W  0 1  b  C  n.* 

And  its  imperfect : 
I  became — he  became.  3d)  toaxb  or  wutbc  —  «  warb  or 

nnirbe* 
Thou  becamest.  JDu  itjatbft  or  wurb^ft. 

Obs.  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons,  njerbeu*, 
to  become,  is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.     (See  Lesson  LV.  and  above.) 

•  Not  ttjorbcn,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  serves  to  form 
the  passive  voice,  as  may  be  seen  above. 
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Have  you  become  a  merchant  1    ©mb  6lc  jtaufiiwnn  gcwerbcn  ? 
1  have  become  a  lavryer.  3d)  bin  2(tt)o(at  gcwctbcn. 

He  lias  taken  the  degrees  of  a  f  (St  ifl  Doctci;  gcrpcrben. 
doctor. 

The  king,  bet  ^HxQ  ; 

the  successor,  bet  9?ad)fo(9Ct ;'» 

the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law),  bet  Mbwtat  (See  Note  •,  Lesson 

LIV.) 


the  office,  the  employment, 
Learned. 

To  fall  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well. 

To  recover  one  s  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 

Children  become  men. 

I  tore  —we  tore.  3*  rt9    — wit  ttffciu 

Thou  torest  —you  tore.  )Du  rtffcff— 3bif  tiffct  (^te  riffcn). 

He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands.  Qx  tip  e^  mit  au«  ben  4&anbcn. 
What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your  Jffia^  tip  et  S^ncn  ani  ben  ^finbcn? 
hands  ? 


tai  2(mt. 
®c(el)tt. 

>  t  Jttan!  wetben  ♦♦ 

>  t  ®efunb  wetben  ♦. 

I  St  watb  ftonE. 

T  (&v  tfl  gefunb  gcwotben. 
C  9Ba«  tft  aixi  i!)m  geioctben  ? 
C  2Bo  tft  et  bingefommen  ? 

©t  ifl  @elbot  gcwctben. 

©t  bat  fid)  onwetOen  toffem 
C  ^ctbat  wetben*. 
l  ©id)  anroetOen  toffen*. 

Hvt^  itinbetn  wetben  «eute. 


When. 


(See  LessoA 


I  was   there, 
there. 

Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last, 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  ? 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  you  go  to  Berlin  ? 


%ii  (bo,  wenn) 
XLVIL) 

when  you  were  3<^  Wit  bo,  oW  ©te  ba  woten 


m6)Hci  3«^t. 
aSettgen  ((e|ten)  ^Ottot 
ee|ten  sDlcntag. 
n&djft; 

9Bonn  wat  et  in  Settin  ? 

©t  wot  wticjen  SBintet  bo. 

SBonn  wofleii  ©ie  nodb  93ct(in  tcifen  ? 


b  MascuUne  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  y*?rb  do  not  »<>ftej  ^he  ra^- 
cal  vowel  in  the  plural,  as :  0lac^foker,  which  is  derived  from  nac^^folgen,  to 
follow,  to  succeed  ;  plar.  bie  ^nacfefoffler,  the  successors. 

c  The  verb  tei^en,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  rauat  not  be  mistaken  for  jet* 
retpni,  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  biurst  asunder. 
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I  will  go  thither  next  summer.    3^  mH   n&4flcn  ^enmtet  ^al)\n 

rctfcn. 

So  that.  ©  0  b  0  p  (See  Lesson  XLVIL). 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  3^  l)ahc  mciti  (3cit  vctievcn,  fo  top 

cannot  pay  you.  t^  @tc  ntd)t  Oqablcn  fonm 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out.  34  bin  fxanf,  fo  tap  ic^  ni(|)t  awi^ts 

i)(n  fanm 

The  imperfect  of  fbnnm  is  idj  fotinte,  I  could. 

The  way  to  Berlin.  2)cc  8SC9  nacfe  Scrftn. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  jDec  SBcg  t>on  S^cxUn  nac^  iDrc^ten. 
Which  way  has  be  taken  ?  S^c(c^en  SBcg  ^at  ct  gcnommcn? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipzic.  (&t  (at  ten  ^Q  nod)  Seip^tg  gcnem< 

nicm 
Which  way  will  you  take  1         JlBc(d)cn  SBcg  iDollen  ®ic  ne^mcn  ? 
I  will  take  this  way.  Set)  n>tn  ttcfen  SBeg  nc^mcn. 

And  I  that  one.  tint  icb  iencn. 

SXBRCISES.    140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ? — It  has  been  praised,  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  1 — I  have  often 
been  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1 — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded  1 — ^It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  ? — He  was  punished  last 
month. — Why  have  we  been  esteemed  ? — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — ^Why  have  these  people  been  hated  1 — Be- 
cause they  have  been  disobedient. — Were  you  loved  when  you  were 
at  Dresden  ? — 1  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when 
he  was  in  London  1 — He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you 
in  Spain  1 — ^1  was  there  when  you  were  there. — ^Who  was  loved  and 
who  was  hated  ? — ^Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient, 
were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient, 
were  punished,  hated  and  despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order 
not  to  be  despised  ?— One  must  be  studious  and  good. — Were  you 
in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there? — I  was  there  when  he  was 
there. — Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  ? — He  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  1  was  at  Dres- 
den ? — I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  t — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breakfast 
when  you  wore  in  Germany  1 — I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working? — I  studied  when  he 
was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  1 — 
He  played  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  1 — He  has  become  a  lawyer. — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ? — He  has  enlisted. — Was  your 
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uncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  successor  in 
his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  1 — He  could  not  work,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  1 — He  has  recovered. — 
What  has  become  of  him  1 — He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What 
has  become  of  his  children  1 — His  children  have  become  men.— 
What  has  become  of  your  son  1 — He  has  become  a  great  man.— 
Heis  he  become  learned  1 — He  has  become  learned  (e6). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. — 
Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  our 
neighbour  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they 
wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  1 — They  did  wrest  it  out  of  my 
hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands. — When  did  your  father  set  out  1 — He  set  out  last 
Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  1 — He  has  taken  the  way  to 
Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  1 — I  was  there  last  year. — 
Did  you  stay  there  long  1 — I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has 
my  brother  paid  you  1 — He  has  lost  all  (Obs.  B.,  Lesson  XLIX.) 
bis  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


/ 


SIXTIETH  LESSON.— Beclj^igete  Union. 

Of  whom,  of  which.  ©on  t  e  m,  W  0  »  0  n. 

Obs.  A.  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may- 
be translated  by  the  preposition  which  the  verb  re- 
quires, added  to  the  adverb  tt)0* 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  Sd)  fcftc  ben  5Kann/ 1)  0  n  b  e  m  (»en 
speak.  n)cld)cm)  @ic  fprcd)cn. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which  3<fe  fjaH  t»a^  ^pfcrb  Qitanft,  ocn 
you  spoke  to  me.  b  e  m  ©ie  mit  mir  gcfprct^cn  l)obcn. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  ^at  3^r  iOaUx  t>(i^  JBucft^  »  0  »  C  ti 
which  1  am  speaking  1  i(^  fprcc^c  ? 

Whose.  5)  e  ( f  c  n.    Plur.  b  e  r  e  n. 

The  man  whose.  JDcr  ^ann,  bcffcn. 

The  child  whose.  Da«  Si\nt>,  bcffcn. 

The  men  whose.  >Dic  sOJ^nnct/  bcrcn. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  3d)  fcl)C  ben  s0lonn,  bcffcn  95tubct 

killed  my  dog.  nictncn  ^unb  gctSbtct  i)at. 

Do  you  see  the  child  whose  fa-  ©cf)cn  ©ic  bo^  ^tnb,  bcffcn  SSotcr 

ther  set  out  yesterday  1  c^cftcrn  ab^crcirt  ift  ? 

I  do  see  it.  Sd)  fc^c  (i. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  3d)  fcbe  ben  ^am,  bcffcn  ^unb  ®ie 

have  killed.  .qctSbtct  f)abcn. 

Do  you  see  the  people  whose  ©cocn  ®tc  bie  Scutc^  bctcn  g)fcrb  t(% 

horse  I  have  bought  1  gcfauft  l)af}C  1 
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I  do  see  them.  3(t  fel^e  ftc. 

I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose  3^   babe   ten  itaufmann   ^cfcf)at, 
shop  you  have  taken.  bcfTcn  8aten  6te  gencmmcn  ^aOen. 

DCr'  Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are 
placed  either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition. 

fScfe  bfl^e  nut  bcm  Wlanm,  tcffcn 
|)au^  ob^cbtannt  if!/  9c|pvcd)cn. 
3d&  ()abe  nut  fcem  sD?onnc  0cfprcd)cn, 
bcffcn  |>oug  abgcbrannt  if!. 
r2(bbrcnnen/  (verb  act.  and  neut. 
To  hum — burnt*  <     irreg.)  obgebronnt.    Imperf. 

C     b  r  a  n  n  t  c. 

Sbnen  gclic^cn  hc^hc,  gdcfcn  ? 
^aben  ®ie  l)a«  Sucb  QctVfcn,  wctc^c^ 
tcb  S^ncn  gc(icl)cn  ^aU  ? 
1  have  what  1  want.  2W^  ^)obc,  wo^  ic^  bwuc^e. 

ThaU  the  one  of  which*         t^a^,  b  e  ff  e  m 
Have  you  the  paper  of  which  ^abcn  ®ic  bo^  Ropier,  bcffcn  ®te 

you  have  need  t  bcnctf)t9t  finb  ? 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.  3d)  f)aU  oa^,  bcffcn  t(^  bcnlit^^igt  bin* 

Dative.  Gen. 

That,  the  one  of  which,  (  M*  ber,  i)Ott  tt)etd)em-ber,  beffctt* 
of  whom.  i  N*  ba^,i)Ott  tt)e(cl^em-ba^,bejfm* 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  3(^  fef)e  ten  972ann/  oon  melc^em  i^ 

fprcd^e. 
I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  3cb  febe  ten  (tenicntgcn),  ocn  wcU 
speaking  to  you.  d)em  icb  luit  3bnen  fpre^e.    (See 

Lesson  XII.) 
Which  book  have  you  1  aBcIcftcs  ©udfe  ^aben  ©tc  ? 

I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I  3^  l)ai>c  tag  (ta^icnige),  teffen  icfr 
have  need.  ben(itf)igt  bin. 

Dative.  Gen. 

Those,  the  ones  of  which.     \  ^^'^  ^J  ^  \  bfe,bere«: 

Which  men  do  you  see  1  SBe(d)e  sDlfinner  fel&en  ®tc  ? 

I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  ^6)  fc!)C  tie   (ticjenigcn),  wn  wcU 
spoken  to  me.  d)en  (oen  tenen)   @ie  mit  mtc 

(^cfDccd^en  baben»    (See  Lesson 

5C1V.) 
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Which  nails  has  the  man !  SOJkt^e  ^h^tl  hat  tec  ^Olam  ? 

He  has  those  of  which  he  has  (St  ^at  tie  (tteicnigen)/  bercn  er  6e$ 
need.  tl6t()tc|t  ift 

Dat.  Plur. 
To  whom.  2)  c  n  c  n . 

I  seethe  children  0  whom  you  3*  fc^e  tic  ^inbct,   l>cncn  @ie 
gave  apples*  2Ccpfcl  gcgc^cn  Ijabcti. 

Of  those*  9Sen  bcnett  (dative). 

Gf  which  people  do  you  speak  ?  SSon  wctd&cn  Scutcn  tct)cn  @ie  7 

i  speak  of  those  whose  children  34)  ^«l>«  »cn  t  c  n  e  n  (Dcnjcntgen)^ 

have  been  assiduous.  Uxcn  Winter  fleiptg  gcmefcn  pnt. 


DECLENSION    OP    THE    ARTICLE 
Vfhen  it  u  used  instead  of  cither 
The  demonstrative  pronouns  biefer,  je^er,  the  determi- 
native pronoun  berjcnwe^or  the  relative  pronoun  xoeldftt. 
(See  Oi«.  tes^n^  XII.  and  XIV.) 

Masculine.  Feminine.  Neotor.  Plaxal  for  all  genderau 

NoM.  ber  bit  ba^  bie 

Gen.  beffett  (bef )  bcreit  beflcn  (be^)  berer  (berett) 

Dat,  bem  bcr  btm  benen 

AccL  ben  bic  ba^  bie* 

0^&  jB.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and 
neuter,  beg  is  often  used  instead  of  beflen,  chiefly  in  poe- 
try and  compound  words. 

Obs,  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead 
of  tf^id^Vf  its  genitive  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren* 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XIV.) 

EXERCISES.       142, 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  1 — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  1 — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
this  evening  1 — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — Did  you 
understand  that  Englishman  1 — ^I  do  not  know  English,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  hira. — Have  you  bought  that  horse  ? — I  had 
no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you  go  into  the  country 
on  foot  1 — ^I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot. — 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  received  a  present"? — I  have 
not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which 
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you  spoke  to  himt — He  haa  seen  them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man 
whose  children  have  been  punished  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. — To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were  in  the  theatre  ? — ^I  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  do?. — Have 
you  seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  T— I  have 
seen  him. — Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  t — I  have  seen  the 
people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whose  earriage  you  bought.— 
Whom  do  you  see  now? — I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  lookinff-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
roe  money! — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard? — I 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  i»  my  friend. — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  brushed 
it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  wanting? — ^I 
have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  ? — You 
have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was  wanting  ? — He 
has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we 
have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the 
physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. 
— Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been  burnt  ?— 
I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  lent  to 
you  1 — We  have  read  them. — What  do  you  say  of  them  ? — We  say 
that  they  are  very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want  ?— 
They  have  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ? — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak?— I  spoke 
of  those  whose  parents  are  learned.— Which  book  have  you  read  1 
— I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — ^Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need.—- 
Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not 
like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — I  am  in  want  of  those 
of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of  those 
which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. — Is  any  one  in 
want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ? — No  one 
is  in  want  of  them. — Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have 
given  cakes  ? — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes, 
but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — ^To  whom  have  you  given 
money  ? — ^1  have '  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some. — ^To 
which  children  must  one  give  books  ?--^One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient*-^To  whom 
do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink? — ^To  those  who  are  hungry  and 
thirsty. — ^Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle  ? — ^I 
give  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went 
(gingcn)  out  ? — ^It  was  raining  and  very  windy. — Do  you  give  cakes 
to  your  pupils  ? — ^They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  theoi 
nothing.     (See  end  oi  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY.FIRST  LESSON.— 4Kin  ttn&  0ecl)]igete  tttixon. 

To  forget— forgotten.      SSetgcffcn*  —  octgeffcn. 
Forgot,  Imperf.  8Scrgap. 

Thou  foTgettest — he  forgets.         S)u  DcrgifTcft  —  cr  t>cr9t^. 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  3^  f)abc  rcrqcffcn,  c^  ^u  tbun. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the  ^ot  cr  wrqcffcn,  S^ncn  tag  Su^  gtt 

book  ?  brill  gen  ? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.  (gr   \)<\X  ocrgcffcn/  c^  mtr  ju  trins 

9cn. 

i^ic  f)Q^cn  wrgcffcn,  an  mld^  ju  fftrcis 
6cn. 
@tc  ^a6cn  ocrgcffen,  mir  au  ferret* 

To  belong.  ®  e  M  t  e  n . 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your  (Sc!)(irt  bicfeg  9)fcrb  3f)wm  93ru* 

brother  ?  bcr  ? 

It  does  belong  to  him.  @g  gcl}($rt  ibm. 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  %  2Bcm  qc^Srt  fcicfcr  iSifcft  ? 
It  belongs  to  us,  €*r  gcftort  ung. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong  t  SBcm  gc^Srcn  Mcfe  .^anbf(6uf)e  ? 
They  belong  to  the  captains.        @tc  gcl)8rcn  t»cn  |)aupt(cutcn. 

Whose.  SGB  e  ff c  n  (See  Lesson  XXIX.  and 

XXXIX). 
Whose  hat  is  this  %  SEBcffcn  4)Ut  ift  ^iai^ 

It  is  mine.  @g  if!  metncr. 

Ohs.  A.  The  possessive  coiyunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in 
the  nominative  masculine  take  the  termination  e  r,  and 
e^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See 
Ohs.  Lesson  VII.) 

Whose  book  is  this  ?  SKcffcn  93u4  ift  ta^  ? 

It  is  his.  G^  ift  fctne^. 

Whose  carriage  is  that  %  SKeffcn  SBogen  tfl  tn^  ? 

It  is  ours.  @^  tj!  unfcrcr. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  %  SBcffcn  ^dftu^e  {tnt  ta^  ? 

They  are  ours.  ©^  (inb  unfcre. 

O65.  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite 
pronoun  e^  may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number. 
(See  also  the  Ohs.  of  Lesson  XLIII.) 

Tofit  {suit).  ^letbcn,  paffen,  (le^en** 

Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men?      ^affcn  bicfe  <S(^uf)e  tiefcn    ^SiXa 

ncrn? 

8* 
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They  fit  them. 

That  fits  you  very  well. 


X>ai  fle^t  3f)ncn  fe^c  gut 


To  suit  (please) — suited*      2(nflef)en*  — an^eflatitciu 

Imperf.  ft  ant* 

Does  this  cloth  suit  (please)  your  ^Uf)t  Sixim  ©ruber  Mcftfg  ISuc^ 

brother  1  on  ? 

It  suits  (pleases)  him.  Q^  debt  ibm  on. 

Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your  €tcbcn  3bwn  SBru^em  tiefe  ©tiefd 

brothers  ?  on  1 

They  suit  (please)  them.  ®ie  jle^en  t^nen  on. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  1         ^ttfbt  e^  2f6ncn  on,  tiu\ei  ju  t^un  1 
It  does  suit  me  to  do  it.  (i^  flcf)t  mit  on,  e^  ju  t^un. 

To  become.  ®  e }  t  e  m  e  lu 

Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  1    ©cjicmt  e^  S^mn,  I'xcfci  |u  tf)un  7 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it.  ^i  gc^icnit  mtr/  e^  ^u  tf)un« 

/It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it.    (&^  gc^iemt  mit  nid)^  e^  ^u  t^un. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on  G^  gc^iemt  i^m  td^t,  ^u  'gix^t  }u  ge« 
foot.  ^(n« 

To  ;)/ea5e.  S3  e  ( t  e  ( e  n* 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to  93c(tc6t  ii  Sbrcm  Srutet  mlt|ufems 
go  with  us  1  men  (with  us  is  understood)  % 

Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go  &Uf)t  e6  3b^em  S3rutec  on  mitsu^ 
with  us  1  (cmmen  ? 

It  does  not  please  him.  (Si  bettcbt  i^m  nt(^t. 

It  does  not  suit  him.  d&i  flef)t  if)m  ntd)t  on* 

What  is  your  pleasure  1    What  \  OBog  betUbt  Sbncn  ? 
do  you  want  1  J  JBo^  bcticbt  I 


To  please^  to  like* 

Thou  pleasest— he  pleases. 
Does  this  book  please  you  1 
Do  you  like  this  book  % 
It  pleases  me  much. 
I  like  it  very  much. 
How  are  you  pleased  heret 
I  am  very  well  pleased  here. 

Paid  in  easily  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 

On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit. 


©efotUn*. 
Imperf.  geficC 

jDugcfanft— .ctdcf(mt. 

^©ef^at3bnenl)icfe«»udb1 

I  (S^  ^cfm  nut  febn 

aOSie  gcfattt  ci  3bnm  bict? 
i&i  gcf^Ut  mit  ted^t  wobt  i^itv* 

ffiaar. 

<Boorc«  ®e(b. 

SBoot  bfioMctt. 

Urn  booted  (S^cCb  foufcm 

Urn  booted  ®elb  t>ctfoufen« 

2(uf  (SxiUt,  ouf  93crg. 
2(uf  Ctctit  uetfflufcn. 
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The  credit,  l)«r  (Srebit,  tist  S^t^ 

Will  you  buy  for  cash  ?  flBctlcn  ©ic  urn  hoaxt^  ®elb  faufen  ? 

Does  It  suit  you  to  sell  me  on  @t€f)t  ei  3f)ncn  on^  mit  ouf  (Sreblt 
credit  ?  gu  wrfaufcn  ? 


To  succeed — succeeded^ 


Jc  I  in  gen* — ge  lung  en. 
Impeif.  geUng. 


This  impersonal  verb  takes  feittfor  its  auxi- 
govems  the  dative.     (See  Obs.  A,  Lesson 


Obs.  C. 
liary,  and 
LVI.) 

Do  you  succeed  ia  learning  the  f  ©ettngt  e^  S^ncn  tetttfc^  $u  Uu 

German  1  nen? 

I  do  succeed  in  it.  f  @^  geltngt  mir. 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it.  \  (&^  $e(tngt  niit,  e^  gu  femen. 

'  Do  these  men  succeed  m  sellings  f  @)e(tngt    e$    btefen    Scutoi^  i^re 

their  horses  ?  5)fcrl)e  ju  »crfaufen  ? 

They  do  succeed  therein.  f  ©g  geling^  ii)ncn. 


There  is* 
'There  are. 

Is  there  any  wine  ? 

There  is  some. 

Are  there  any  apples  I 

There  are  some. 

There  are  none. 

Are  there  any  men  ? 

There  are  some. 


(Si  if!. 
iSi  ftnb. 

3il  2Bcin  ba? 
€*5  ift  tt?c(d)cr  bo. 
@inb  2(epfc(  ta  1 
@^  finb  n>el(6e  bo. 
^i  finb  feine  bo. 
©inbeeutc  ba? 
(^  fmb  einige  ba. 

Obs.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  there  is,  there  are,  is 
translated  by  e  ^  i  fl^  e  ^  ft  nb^  when  it  expresses  exist- 
ence in  a  certain  place,  and  by  e^  ffbtf  when  it  expres- 
ses existence  in  general.     Ex. 


There  are  men  who  will  not  stu- 

dy. 
Is  there  any  one  1 
There  is  no  one. 
Has  a  man  been  there  ? 
There  has  been  one  there. 
Were  many  people  there  ? 
There  were  a  great  many  there. 

To  clean. 

Clean. 
The  inkstand, 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ? 

I  will  clean  it. 


(Si  gt6t  9)2enf(^en,  wetc^e  nic^t  fhtbis 

ten  n»nen. 
Sfl  Semanb  bo  ? 
iSi  i^  9^iemanb  bo. 
3ft  ein  5Kann  bo  gewcfen  ? 
(&i  i|i  cinec  bo  gcn>efen. 
SKorcn  »ic(e  Seute  bo  ? 
di  voavm  fel^t:  mete  bo. 

9leintgcn/ vein   modern 

Sletn. 

bog  Sintcnfflf. 

SBetten  @ie  mein  ISintcnfop  tetni^ 

gen? 
3c^  wiff  ii  rcintgen. 
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Tokeep^kepU  ©eftotten*. 

iTep/.  Imperf.  S^eHett 

Will  you  keep  the  howe  T  ©cllcn  ®ic  bo«  ^fcrb  bc^oltcn  7 

I  will  keep  it  2d)  toill  c^  6cf)<i(ttfn. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money,    €ie  niiiffcn  mcin  ®clb  nid^  l&c^jols 

ten. 

Directly,  immediately.       iSeg((tc(). 

This  instant.  JDicfcn  2(u0cnt'(i(l 

Instantly.  TCugcnOftcfltc^. 

I  will  do  it  3f(ft  win  e^  tftun. 

I  will  do  it  immediately*  3d)  mill  e^  fcgtett^  tl)un. 

I  am  going  to  work.  ^&i  voxVi  arbeitcn. 

DCr*  Some  conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the 
end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XL VII.),  but  leave  it  in 
its  place  immediately  after  the  subject.  They  are 
the  following : 

llnb,  and ;  r ntwcbcr  —  «bct,  either— or ; 

abet  or  attcin^  but ;  wcbct      —  tied),  neither — nor ; 

fcnbctn,  but  (on  the  contrary) ;     fcwcM     —  ol^,       '  ?  ,, 

bcnn,  for ;  fcmoM     —  at«  au*,  S  ' 

cbcr,  or ;  tiid)t  nut  —  fcnbcrn  aw^,  not  only 

—but  also. 

I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  Scft  fann  ©ie  nidit  bejaWcn,  b<nn  td^ 
money  (because  I  have  no  i^ofyi  fcin  ®c(b  {todi  ic^  fctn  ®c(^ 
money).  ^abc). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house,  Qx  fann  ntcftt  gu  S^ncn  Uxmxin, 
for  he  has  no  time.  benn  cc  ^t  nic^t  Beit. 

EXERCISES.    144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  mel — I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handkerchiefs 
which  he  promised  you  1 — He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them. — 
Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  1 — I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parent  1 — 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — ^To  whom  does  this  house 
belong  1 — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has  written 
a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  1 — ^It  does  belong 
to  me. — From  whom  hast  thou  received  it  ? — I  have  received  it 
from  the  men  wha^^e  children  you  have  seen. — ^To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong? — ^They  belong  to  the  king. — Whose  horses  are 
those  1 — ^They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  herel — I  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so. — Is  it 
your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  ? — It  is  mine. — 
Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has  sold  you  breeui  on 
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credit? — It  is  ours.— Is  that  yoar  son  1 — He  is  (©gift)  not  mine,  he 
is  my  friend's.— Where  is  yours  1 — He  is  at  Dresden. — Does  this 
cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does  not  suit  me,  have  you  no  other  1 — I  have 
some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — Will  you  show  it  to  me  1 — 
I  will  show  it  to  you. — Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle  1 — ^They  do 
not  suit  him,  because  ^hey  are  too  dear. — Are  these  ^e  boots  of 
which  you  have  spoken  to  us  1 — ^They  are  the  same. — Whose 
shoes  are  these  1 — ^'Phey  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
seen  this  morning  in  my  shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  1 — 
It  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  1 — It 
does  not  become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the 
country  1 — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went 
thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  1 — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
—Is  he  at  home? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  your 
pleasure  1 — ^I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  ho 
comes  back  again  f — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  1 — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit  you  to 
buy  for  cash  1 — ^It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you  bought 
these  pretty  knives? — I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  ? — 
He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ? — 
Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything  here  ? — ^I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  ? — I 
have  not  a  good  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  by 
heart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  1 — He  has  tried  to  speak 
to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those  merchants 
succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  1 — ^They  have  not  succeeded 
therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  ? — I  have  tried,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning 
the  English  ? — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. — ^Is  there  any  wine  in  this 
cask  ? — ^There  is  some  in  it  (tarin). — Is  there  any  brandy  in  this 
glass  ? — ^There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water  in  it  1 — ^There  is 
neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  is 
vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  1 — ^There  are  some 
there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  store-house? — There  is  no  one 
there. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — There  were  many 
there. — Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play? — ^There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — Hast  thou 
cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. 
— Do  you  intend  buying  an  umhrella  ? — ^I  intend  huying  one,  if 
the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? 
— I  intend  giving  it  back  again  to  you,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  re- 
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turned  the  books  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  yet  to 
him. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  them  1 — I  intend  keeping 
them  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
horse? — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you 
clean^  my  knife  1 — I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this 
instant. — Have  you  made  a  fire  1 — Not  ye{,  but  I  will  make  one 
(nxic^cs)  immediately .T— Why  have  you  not  worked  1 — I  have  not 
yet  been  able.— What  had  you  to  do  1 — I  had  to  clean  your  table, 
and  to  mend  your  thread  stockings.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON.— ^tori  nnh  «ecl)^j«U 
tttiion. 


To  run — ^part.  past  run* 


Thou  runnest— he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven* 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  I 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  1 

The  oven,  the  stove, 

(he  blow,  the  knock, 

the  kick, 

the  stab, 
Have    you    given  that  man  a 

blow? 
I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick, 
beatings  with  a  stick, 
the  stab  of  a  knife, 
the  kick  (with  the  foot), 
a  blow  (with  the  fist), 
blows  (with  the  fist), 
the  sword, 
the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  sabre, 


To  push — pushed* 


Saufcn*  —  gclaufen  (takes 
fcin  for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf. 
lief. 

5)uWufR  — ecWuft 

SBegloufcn*. 

|>tnter   (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative), 
^intcc  bem  b\cn  ftfen*.    Imperf. 

Qt  (icf  Winter  ten  ;Dfcn. 
aBol^tn  (auft  et  1 
(&t  tauft  ^tnter  hai  l^au^. 
9Bc  ifl  et  t)inge(aufen  ? 

tct  £)fcn ; 

ter  ^d)(ag,  tct  ^te6 ; 

bet  ©top,  tct  Sritt ; 

bee  @tt^. 

{)oben   @te   btefem   9}2anne  einen 

@d)(aggege^n? 
^  f)obe  tt}m  etnen  ocgeben. 
etn  ^d)(og  mtt  bem  ©tccfe ; 
@tocffd)W9e,  etocfpr%( ; 
bet  9)lcffer|iid) ; 
bet  Sritt  (mtt  bem  Jupe) ; 
fin  ©cblag  (mit  bet  Jauft) ; 
gauflfd)(69e ; 
bet  >Degen ; 
bet  iDeQcnfticI^ ; 
bet  &&UI 

©tcpen* — aefloPciu  Imperf. 
(tie?. 
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Thou  pushest— he  pushes*  5)u  |l<fp<|t  —  et  |!8pf. 

To  beat.  ^fxH^dn  (fcftrogcn*). 

Why  do  you  push  him  1  SBarum  ftopcn  ©ie  i&n  ? 

I  push  him,    because   he  has  34>  ftope  i^n,  twil  tt  m\^  ^^tn 

pushed  me.  ^ot. 

Has  this  soldier  griven  you  a  ^at   Sftnen    tiefet    ©ctbflt   ettten 

blow  I  ^(09  cjcge^en  ? 

He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  (&t  l)at  tint  tmn  Cc^a^  mit  Ut 

the  fist.  gaujl  ^c^ebcn. 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  3(^  Qoh  il)m  einen  JStcitt. 

The  shot  or  the  reoort  of  a  gun,  bet  SUntcnfc^ ; 
the  shot  of  a  pistol,  tcr  5)iftc(enf4up ; 

the  powder,  tai  |)ult>ct ; 

the  officer,  bet  6fpiciet ; 

the  shot,  bet  &^n% 

To shoot—pziU  past  shot.     6(i&tepen*  —  gefd^offeiu 
Imperf.  «A(7^,  fc^Op. 

(Stnen   gUntenfc^up  t^un*.     Imp. 
(Sine  ^tinte  um^^ti*  or  amUs 
pen*. 
r@tncn  5)tffelcnfc&up  t^un*. 
To  fire  a  pistol.  <  @tne  ^t|tc(e  (t^tolfen*  or  (c^fii^tes 

C     pen*. 
To  fire  at  some  one.  Kuf  Senumben  fcftiepen*. 

I  have  fired  at  a  bird.  Scft  fykU  auf  einen  SBcget  geft^offen. 

iSlfld)   Semanbem   niit   bet    glinte 
CiSStcnfci)uP  na*  Semanbem 
tf)un*. 
I  have  fired  (shot)  at  that  bird.    3^  \)aU  nac^  btefem  93cgel  mlt  bet 

gltnte  gefcftcffen. 

I  have  fired  twice  i  ^*  "^^^^  ^^^"^^^  gef*offen. 

1  nave  ured  twice.  ^  cj^^j,  j,^^,^  jjj,^^  5tintenfd)tttre  fietftam 

I  have  fired  three  times.  3d)  babe  btet  5tintenfd)ttffe  ^etban. 

I  have  fired  several  times.  3*  &ot)e  eintae  Jttntenfdbiffe  action. 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  1  SSte  mUwal  oa^en  ®ie  gcfc^ffcn  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  $8te  mimai  l)ahin  @te  na^  btefem 

at  that  bird  ?  aScget  gcfcbcffcn  ? 

I  have  fired  at  it  several  times.    3^  Wt  wrjc^iebene  SRat  nodft  tl)m 

9efd)offen. 
I  have  heard  a  shot.  3d)  b<^t>e  einen  S^it^^nfc^up  gebctt 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  C^cy^at  einen  9tfto(enfd)Up  ge^5rt. 

W  pistol, 
e  have  heard  a  clap  of  thun-  2Bit  l&obctt  etnett  SDonnetfd^tog  Jes 
der.  f)Stt 

The  clap  of  thunder,         bet  iDcnnetfd)Jo9. 
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EXERCISES.      147 


Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriaffel — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — ^Musn  go  to  the  theatre  ? — You 
must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — ^Why  do  you  not 
go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  ^o  go  to  him ;  for  I  cannot 
yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  this  officer  give  this 
man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword, 
because  the  man  (ticfcr)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the  fist. — 
Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  1 — ^The  one  who  is 
studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not  so  1 
— He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor  to 
read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  wliat  you  tell  him  1 — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XL VII.)  I  do  not  give 
him  a  beating  (^tccfpriigd). — What  does  he  do  when  (rocnn)  you 
speak  to  him  1 — He  sits  behind  the  oven,  without  saying  a  word. 
— Where  does  that  dog  run  tol — ^It  runs  behind  the  house. — 
What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  1 — It  barked  and  ran 
behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  1 — 
Because  it  (bicfcr)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  has  your  servant 
run  awayl — ^I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run  away. — 
Why  do  those  children  not  work? — Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (orbcitcn  wcltcn). — 
Why  has  he  ^ren  them  blows  with  the  fist? — Because  they  have 
been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  1 — ^I  have  fired  three 
times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a 
tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  1 — I  have  fired  a  pistol  at 
him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  1 — Because  he  gave  me 
a  stab  with  his  sword.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


SIXTY.THIRD  LESSON.— iDrei  mh  secljpgste 
S^tttion. 

To  ca5<— past  part.  cast.      fBcr  f  en*  —  gcwctf  en.    Im- 

perf.  »  a  t  f. 
Thou  castest— he  casts.  2)u  wirffl  —  tt  toitft. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  ©incn  mid  (Die  Ttugcn)  nuf  Scman* 

or  something.  ben  cbet  etwai  werfiU*. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  ^aben  @ic  einen   ©lid  ouf  ttefetf 

book  t  jBud)  gcwcrfen  ? 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it.  3cft    ftabe   einen    SBfidC  borauf  ges 

toctUn.    (See  Obs.  A,   Lesson 
XXIX.) 

To  throw — thrown.       SOftetfen* — gcworfen. 
Threw.  flBatf. 
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Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into  ^hin  &it  ctnen  @tetn  in  Un  S(uf 

the  river  I  gewctfcnl 

I  have  thrown  one  into  it  Sd)    iabt  ctnen    f)tnein   Qnoetfctu 

(fths.  A.  Lesson  L.) 

Now* 

Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  1 
It  lies  in  the  river. 


To  draw  J  to  puiL 
To  drag. 

The  evil,  the  pain, 
To  hurt. 


To  hurt  some  one.  < 

The  injury,  the  damage, 
To  cause  (to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 

It  is  a  pity. 

Have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  1 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  ? 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  you  1 
You  ha^e  not  hurt  me. 

ffarm. 

Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm? 

On  the  contrary. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 

done  me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any 

one. 
To  do  good  to  anybody. 

To  show — shown. 


92un. 

ffi&o  Itegt  nun  tcr  @tctn  ? 
er  tic^t  in  bcm  (tm)  gluffe. 

3iel&cn*.  Imperf.  ^c^ 
^  d)  I  e  p  p  c  n. 

bfl^  CciK 

SBcl)  tbun*. 

S^nnonbcm  ctwa^ju  2cibet()un*. 

3i*ni«nbcm  cin  Scit>  tbun*. 

SciiiantiMii  93ofo«  tbun*. 

Scniontcm  JKofc^  jufilgcn. 

Uv  (Scbatcn. 

Scnwnbcm  ©dba^^n  juffigciu 

t  e«tt)l@d)atc. 

^abcn  (Bte  Mcfcm  ^anm  (tma^  gu 

Ccit>f  gctbfln  ? 
3d)  babe  ibm   ntd)tg  |U   Scite  gfs 

tbfln. 
SOPorum  habcn  @te  ttcfcm  SKonnc 

cin  ecit  (jctbmi  1 
3d)  boOc  ibin  ntd)tg  lB5fc«  Qct^an. 
Sbut  t»a^  Sbn*-*"  «vc^  ? 
©6  tbut  niic  njcb. 
^nbc  id)  Sbncn  web  gctban  7 
©ic  babcn  mir  nid)t  mcf)  gct^an. 

a58fe^. 

^a6c  id)  Sbnen  jc  955fe«  gct^on? 

3m  ©egentbeit. 

0Jein,  im  (SJcgentbeiC  ©ic  b^^cn  mic 

QJuteg  ^tban  (crroiefcn). 
3d)  babe  nie  3emont>cm  ctma^  gu 

8eib  getban. 
Scuwnbcm   ®utc^   t^jun*    (erweis 

fen*). 
Grwctfcn*  —  enotcfen.   Imperf.  ers 


To  be  good  for  the  health,  to  be  Sutrfiglic^  ">  ^  •    ^ 
wholesome.  ©efunD     3' 

That  does  me  good,  ^  ^.^^^  .^  „^^^  jutragtt*. 
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What  does  Uie  servant  do  with  fSiai  mcuftt  ^tc  ^bim^  mit  \tkmt^ 

hia  broom  ?  Sffcn  1 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it.        (gr  f c^rt  bo^  Simmer  bamit  au& 
What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  SBaS  toid  er  aui  ti(f«m  l^clje  nia^ 

of  this  wood  ?  (^cn  1 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any-  (St  mU  nid^t^  tatou^  mad^fiu 

thing  of  it. 

To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one.  2(n  Scmontem  Dorbdgel^n  *. 

I  pass  by  the  side  of  him.  3d()  gebe  an  i^m  ©ccbct. 

Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  @inb  @ie  an  meincm  SStubet  Wt« 

my  brother?  bcijcgangcn? 

I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.  3cfe  &in  an  i^m  wt6«tgegongen* 

To  Mr<?u;  awjay.  SSegwerfen*. 

He  has  thrown  away  his  money,  ©r  ^jat  fein  ®e(b  weg^eworfen. 

Before*  93  Ot  (dative  and  accusative). 

To  pass  before  a  place.  85ot  einem  £)ctc  Mtkigc^cn  *. 

To  pass  by  a  place.  Hn  cincm  £)cte  Mrbeige^cn  *. 

He  has  passed  before  my  house.  Gr  tft  Mc  meinem  ^ufe  ^etUl^tf 

ganjem 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre.        3^  btn  am  Xl)^atct   ^ot^eige^n^ 

^en. 
He  has  passed  before  me.  iiv  ifl  Dor  mir  Mrkid^ngen. 

EXERCISES.    148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  1—1  have  shot  at  it 
twice. — Have  you  killed  it  1 — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot. — 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ? — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  vou  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ] — 1  shoot  neither  at 
those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees. — How  many 
times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us! — They  have  fired  at  us  several 
times. — Have  they  killed  any  one  I — ^They  have  killed  no  one. — 
Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it. — Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  1 — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  officer  fire '2; — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at? — I  have  shot 
at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder 
was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  % — ^I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 
him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  vou  1 — I  have  passed  by  the  side  of 
him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  tor  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has  that  man 
hurt  you  1 — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  in 
order  to  be  loved  1— -One  must  do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us 
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hann. — Have  we  ever  don^  you  harm  1 — ^No,  you  have  on  the 
contrary  done  us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any  one? — I  do  no 
one  any  harm  1 — Why  have  you  hurt  these  children  1 — I  have  not 
hurt  them.*— Have  I  hurt  you  1 — You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your 
children  (have). — What  have  they  done  to  you  ? — They  dragged 
me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  heat  me. — Have  they  beaten  you  1 
—They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away. — Is  it  your  brother 
who  has  hurt  my  son  1 — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  has 
never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (wn)  that  wine  ? — I 
have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. — ^What  have  you  done 
with  my  book  T — I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. — Where  does  it  lie 
now  1 — It  lies  upon  he  table. — Where  are  my  gloves  1 — ^They  are 
lying  upon  the  chair. — Where  is  my  stick  ?— ?rhey  (g)?an)  have 
thrown  it  into  the  river. — Who  has  thrown  it  into  it  1     (See  end  / 

of  Lesson  XXXIV.)  V^ 


.J    > 


SIXTY.FOURTH  LESSON.  — but  tttlb  secljjijfite 
iDection. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        2)tc  3ctt  nut  ctnm^  gubringen  *  or 

fjtnbrin^cn*. 
Imperf.  brought  93rac^tc. 

W^hat  do  you  spend  your  time  in  1  SBomit  brin^cn  @ie  tie  3ctt  gu  ? 

Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
noun is  never  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ba,  WO  is  joined  to  the  preposition  ;  thus : 
baran,  for  an  ba^ ;  woratt,  for  an  if»a^ ;  ttwrauf,  for  auf 
ttxi^ ;  tt)omtt,  for  ntit  tt)a^,  &c.  (See  Ohs,  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LII.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.       ^6)  fringe  bic  3cit  mit  ©tuMccn  ^u. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  1  SOSomit  ^at  ct  t)ic  3cit  iucjct)ract)t  ? 

To  miss,  to  fail.  S3ccfcf)tcn/  \icx  ai)\dnmcn. 

(25cr  ^aufmann  l&Qt  ba§  ®clb  ^u 
btin.qcn  tJcraOfaumt  (ucrfcWt). 
iDcr  ^aufmann  F)at  tjcrobfaumt  (t^crs 
fcWt),  bag  ®ctb  gu  bringcn. 
You  have  missed  your  turn.         ©ie  babcn  3()^<  9lcif)e  t)crfcf)tt. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  ©ic  boOcn  »crfcf)lt,  bicfcn  iworgcn  ju 
this  morning.  niir  ;;u  fommcn. 

The  turn,  bte  Slciftc. 

To  hear,  ^'6vtn. 

To  hear  of  some  one.  ascn  S^nwn^^t"  \)'6utu 
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Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  1    ^ahm  ®ic  t>cn  mc'mcm  Jrcunt)C  oc* 

imi 

I  have  heard  of  him.  Sd)  f)at)C  t»cn  if)m  (jcbort. 

Of  wiiom  have  you  heard  I  83cn  mnw  l)aOcn  @ic  gc^rt  ? 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  1     ^al>cn  ©ic  nid)t^  9?cuc^  C|cl)grt  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar-  3d)  {)'6vc,  top  3^)t  93atcr  angcfom* 
rived.  men  i|l. 

To  assure.  SScrficftctn  (governs  the  dat.). 

06^.  The  verb  DerfTd)ertt  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  followed  by  the  conjunction  ba0,  expressed 
or  understood  ;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

{3d)  ocrpd^ere  ©ic  mcincg  SBciftan^ 
3cJ''crrKi)erc  36ncn  mctncn  »cU 

!(^ffd)el&en*  —  .qcfc^yeften 
iffiSftfa  V/**  ~tt)  i  t  e  r  f  a  ()= 
ten.    Imperf.  »ibcrfu()t. 
To  happen,  to  meet  with.       S3  c gc  <jn  en  (has    fcin*  for    its 

auxiliary). 

The  fortune,  happiness,     ta^  ®(iicf ; 

the  misfortune,  la^  UnQlfirf. 

A  great  misfortune  lias  happened.  6-g  tft  citi  grcM  Ung({idf  dcfd)e]5en. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor-  (&^  ifl  tbni  ctn  ()rcpcg  Ungtiicf  ^cgcgs 

tune.  net  (roiterfal&ren). 

1  have  met  with  your  brother.      3d)  bin  3()rcm  25rut)€t  begecjnct. 

Are  there  many  horses  in  this  vil-  ©i6t  <5  mi  5)fcrbc  in  tiefcm  iDorfe  ? 
lage? 

TAcre.  Safe (6ft  or  ba. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse  @^  gibt  fcin  cinitge^  gutc^  5^fcrb  tas 
there.  fctOjl. 

The  village,  bo^  iDorf ; 

single,  cinsig. 

Are  there  many  learned  men  in  ®i6t  ci  old  ©ctc^rte  in  Jtanfrcid^  ? 

France  ? 
There  are  a  good  many  there.       ©^  C|i6t  fcf)r  t>ie(e  bo. 
There  are  no  apples  this  year.      ©^  cjiOt  f cine  2(cpfel  biefe^  3^^t. 

To  he  of  use,  to  be  good.       S  a  u  9  c  n. 
To  be  good  for  something.  3u  etwa^  taugcn* 
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Of  what  use  is  that  1  SBc$u  tanat  Ui  ?    (Obs.  C,  Les- 

son   LIL,    and    Rule,    page 
187.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  (S'S  tougt  ju  nic^t^. 

The  good  for  nothing  fellow,        tec  ;5augcni(ftt6  ; 

the  fault,  the  defect,       tct  ^cf)(cr. 
Is  the   stuff  which   you  have  3|l  t>^^  ^itXQ,  Un  ®ie  gcfauft  \)ai)cn, 
bought  good  ?  gut  ? 

EXERCISES.    150. 

T  do  not  see  my  gloves ;  where  are  they  1 — ^They  are  lying  in 
the  river. — ^Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  1 — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money  1 — I  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (tamit). — What  has 
the,  joiner  done  with  that  wood  t — He  has  made  a  table  and  two 
chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you 
gave  him  ? — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (fttt  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour 
which  you  sold  him  ? — He  has  made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me.— - 
Have  file  horses  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood, 
on  this  side  (Lesson  L.)  of  the  river. — Have  you  been  seen  by 
anybody  ? — ^I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  you  passed  by 
anybody  ? — ^I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me. — 
Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  1 — No  one  has  passed  by 
the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XL VII.)  any  one  ?— I  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  1 — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  (Obs.  C,  Lesson  LII.  and  page  187)  1 — 
He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything? — I  am 
waitincr  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his  money  ? 
— He  IS  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage) 
here  (f)tcr  toorbet)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  tlie- 
atre. — Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  1 — He  has 
passed  there ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your 
time  in  1 — ^I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing. — 
Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  1 — He  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing.—. 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  1— 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  riding  on 
horseback. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  1 — They 
spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  % 
— I  cannot  pay  it  to  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  bring  me  my 
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money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me  t — You  failed  to 
come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuflf  which  you  bought  at  his 
house  (i>ci  i^m)  ? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me. — Has  he  sold 
it  to  you  on  credit?— He  has  sold  it  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  for 
cash. — ^Do  you  know  those  men  1 — ^I  do  not  know  them ;  but  I 
think  that  they  (eg)  are  good  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning ! — ^The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heafd  of  the 
officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  1 — ^I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have 
ou  heard  of  my  brothers  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  them.— Of  whom 
as  your  cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not  done 
(9cmad)t)  the  exercises  ? — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — ^I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  1 — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already? — He  has  not 
arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — I  cannot  wait,  for  I 
have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard  new  1 — ^I  have 
heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? 
— He  has  assured  me  of  it  (tcffcn,  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.). — What  has 
happened  to  you  1 — ^A  grreat  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — 
Whati — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me 
a  blow  with  his  stick.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iTftnf  ntlb  0eri)^ij6te 
Uttion. 

How  long  is  it  since  1  SBic  lancet  ift  e«  fdfecn,  top  1 

It  is  long  since.  €«  i|l  f*on  tongc,  t)a(L 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  ?  3|!  cS  fd)Cn  ianQt,  bap  ®ie  gefcii!)(iiicft 

f)ai)in  ? 
It  is  not  long  fit  is  a  short  time)  ©g  tjl  nc^  ni^  (ange,  top  i*  Qcfcd^s 

since  I  breakfasted.  ftiicft  f)a6e. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-  ©g  ift  fdbcn  fcf)t  (ongC/  bop  i*^  gcs 

fasted.  fcfibllto  bobc. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  3d)  babe  wc  iimt  ©tunbe  aefrfib* 

ftttcft. 

Ob^.  A.    In  speaking  of  time,  the  word  @tunbe^ 
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hour,*  must  be  employed,  and  not  the  word  U^r,  which 
signifies  watch. 

Two  hours  ago.  fBcr  jwei  ©tunben. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  t     3ft  ^^  fd)Ott  tange^  ^f  ©ie  t^jn  gcfe? 

fecn  ijaUn  ? 
How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  9Bte  (onge  ifl  (^^  tap  &U  x\)n  ^c\il)m 

him  1  f)aben  t 

I  saw  him  a  year  ago.  3^  fyxht  t^n  Oct  ctiim  So^ti  gefes 

Two  years  ago.  ?8cr  jwet  Safttciu 

An  hour  and  a  half  afiro.        fi$ct  onbcttbo((>  ©tunbctt. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago.  I8cv  bnttt)ai6  @tunteiu 

Is   it  lon|r   since   you  are  in  3ft  <^  fc^on  lan^t,  top  @te  in  ^xanU 

France  f  rcid)  finb? 

Have  you  been  long  in  France  1  f  ©inb  €)ie  f(^cn  (aitge  in  Jronf « 

He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three  C  f  Ct  ift  fett  brei  3a?)t«n  in  9)ori#. 

years.  i  +  ©r  ift  fd)cn  brei  3afere  in  ^arU 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  SOBic  lange  ift  ii,  bop  er  ^)ict  »or  1 

here  1 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.        (St  wav  DOt  meqel^n  Sogen  f)tcr. 

It  is  but  a  year  since.  €6  t|l  erft  ein  3^^^/  bop. 

Obs.  B.     But  is  translated  by  nur  (Lesson  XIX.) 
when  it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  erjl  when  to  time. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.        6^  ift  t&ngct  cH  cin  3flbt/  bop. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since.       ©^  pnb  foum  fc(i&g  SWcnotC;  bop. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since.        (&i  finb  ungefc(f)r  swet  3(il)Xi,  bop. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since.  (S^  tfl  6o(b  (in  3o^t^  bop. 

I  have  been  living  here  these  two  f  3^  wo^jne  feit  gn)ci  3a()tcn  ^i^t. 

years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  f  9Btc  longe  ^6<n  ©ic  bo$  gjfcrb  ? 

horse  1 
I  have  already  had  it  these  &ye  f  3^  l^obe  (6  fc^on  fiinf  3a^te. 

years. 
It  is  already  more  than  three  6$  ftnb  fc^en  me^r  ot^  bret  ^cnaU, 

months  since.  bop. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    3^  haU  xfjti  in  eincm  3<^^^^  ^W 

9cfcf)cn. 

SooTiy  almosU  SB  o  ( b. 

A  few  hours  ago.  83cr  (intgcn  ©tunbcn. 

Half  an  hour  ago.  f8cr  finer  ^itben  ©tunbe. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.     SSct  ctnct  fiStertelfhinbe. 

•  ^ie  Stnnbe,  the  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the  plural. 
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I  have  seen  him  more  than  twen-  3*  Me  t^n  w«l&t  o(^  jwottitgnw! 

ty  times.  9cfc()cn, 

More  than  a  hundred  times*         ^ii)V  aU  I)untertma(. 

Since.  *       ©ctt   (a  preposition  groverning 

the  dative), 

Howlongf  t  ®ctt  wanni 

How  long  has  he  been  here  t       f  ^«t  toann  tfl  cr  f)tct  ? 
These  three  days.  f  ®f<t  brci  Sagcn. 

This  month.  f  @cit  eincm  9)2onatc* 

To  cost.  Jt  0  fl  e  n  (is  an  impersonal  verb 

governing   the    dative  of  the 
person)* 

How  much  does  this  book  cost  SOBicmcl  fcftct  3?)nen  btcfcg  SBudft? 
youl 

It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  aS  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^.  „^^  ^^^^^  ^^(^^„ 

!3)icfct  Sifd)  fcfict  if)m  ac^t^atO  ®tt(s 
ben. 
©icfct  Sifc!)  fcftct  tf)m  flcfccn  unb 
cincn  ^albcn  ®u(t)en. 

Obs.  B.  The  adjective  ^Ib,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fraction- 
al numbers,  as  anbert^Ib,  one  and  a  half,  compounded 
of  ber  anbere  (jtwite),  the  second,  and  ^al6,  half;  britt^ 
bafb,  two  and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  britte,  the 
third,  and  Ijatb^  half. 

To  purchase  {to  buy),  @  i  n  0  o  U  f  C  tl. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-  SBaS  f)ot)cn  ©ic  F)cutc  clttgcfouft  ? 

day? 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of  3d)   fiatc   brct   ^oar  Sd)uf)e  urtb 

shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots.       gmci  ^aax  ©ticfct  cingcfauft. 
Have  you  purchased  anything  J^ahcn  ©ic  ()cute  ctnjag  cingcfauft  I 

to-day  ? 

06^.  C  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  word  9Kann,  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by 
a  noun  of  number. 

My  father  has  bought  twenty  9}2cin  SSatcr  M  swonstg  g)funb 

pounds  of  sugar.  Sudfcr  gc!auft. 

Three  quires  of  paper.  2)rct  JB  u  d)  9>aptcr. 

A  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.  ©in  SRcgtmcnt  »cn  toufcnt  9X  o  n  n. 
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The  pound  (weight), 

the  dozen, 

the  pair, 
the  quire  of  paper, 
the  foot  (measure), 

the  inch, 

the  regiment, 

the  ring, 

the  picture, 


b<\5  5)funb ; 

la^  Ji&ud)  9)flptcr ; 

Ut  Su&,  Uv  ©d)u!) ; 

ter  3ca ; 

ta^  Steqimcnt ; 

t)ct  JHing ; 

ta^  @Jcuiat&e» 


EXERCISES.    153. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  1 — ^I  hav«  been  there  several 
times. — ^Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — ^There  is  not  a  single  one  in 
it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  1 — I  have  been  there  once. 
— Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ? — ^There  are  many  there,  but 
they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there  many  studious  chil- 
dren in  that  village  ? — ^There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  others 
who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read 
and  write  1 — ^Some  are  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  you  done  the  exercises  t — 
We  have  done  them. — Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ? — ^There  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your 
friend  many  children  ? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  ? — He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and  running. — Why  does 
his  father  not  punish  him? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him. — What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought? — 
I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing.— Have  you 
thrown  away  your  apples  1 — ^I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very 
good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  1 — These  four  years. — Has  your 
brother  been  long  in  London  ? — He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. 
— Is  it  long  since  you  dined  1 — It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  not 
long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  I — ^It  is 
two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father  1 — It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — How  long  is  it 
since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1— 
It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  1 — It  is  not  long  since  I 
spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  ?— It  is  a 
great  while  since  I  saw  them, — Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been 
living  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight 
(t>icrjc()n  Sage). — How  long  have  you  had  these  books  1 — I  have 
}idd  them  these  three  months.— How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin 
Bet  out  1 — It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  set  out. — What  is  ben 
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come  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so  well  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
what  is  hecome  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him.— 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer  who  gave  your  friend  a 
stab  with  his  sword  1 — ^It  is  nrore  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  have  you  been  learning  German  ? — I  have  been  learn- 
ing it  only  these  three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it? 
— -You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of 
the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long? — ^They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  beg^n  to  speak. — 
"Why  can  they  not  speak  it  1 — ^They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well? — ^Tfiey 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German  with 
(Oci)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  ? — ^I  have  not  seen 
him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  ? — It 
ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XL VII.  Note  •*)  ago. — How  long  is  it 
since  those  children  drank  1 — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
— How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ? — He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  1 — I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my 
brother  1—1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  di^  you  meet  him  1 — 
In  Qluf)  the  great  square  ($Ta|)  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  yotfc 
any  harm  1 — -He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good  boy. — Has 
your  son  long  been  able  to  read  ? — ^These  two  days  only. — With 
(!i8ct)  whom  has  he  learnt  it  % — He  has  learnt  it  with  (Oct)  the  Ger- 
man tutor. — How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  time  in  study- 
ing 1 — ^Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  anything 
to-day  ? — I  have  purchased  something. — ^What  have  you  bought  ? 
— 1  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar.—- 
Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings  1 — 1  have  bought  nine  pair  of 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  ? — ^I  have  bought  two 
dozen  of  them. — Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  1 — -I  could 
not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  there  many 
solcHers  in  your  country  ? — There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand 
men  there. — How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  T — You 
have  kept  it  almost  a  year.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)0  ntib  0ecl)?iS6tC 
Cection. 

Just  now.  (Be  cOen. 

I  have  just  seen  your  brother.       3cJ)  l)aU  fo  ctctt  3l)tcn  ©rutet  gcfe* 

^cn. 
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He  has  just  written.  (Sv  M  fc  eOcn  gcfdirietctt. 

The  men  have  just  arrived.  iJ)ie  Ccutc  fmt)  |c  cbcn  ange(cmmctt. 

To  spend  money.  Tlui^chcn** 

How  much  have  you  spent  to-  (SiemcJ  t)aUn  ^tc  l)i\xU  ou^gcgcten  ? 
day? 

To  spend  {to  eat,  to  consume).  SSetge^rem 
What  am  I  to  pay  1  f  SBag  feabc  t4)  Dcrgelfert  ? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the  f  2Btcoicl  f)Qt  cr  ki  bcm  fffitrt^e 

inn  1  ©erjcbtt  ? 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  f  6r  !)ot  ben  5Wonat  filnfttg  S()atn: 

live  upon.  gu  t)er5cf)rctu 

To  squander,  to  dissipate,     SScrfc^roenbcn. 
to  lavish. 

He    has    squandered    all    his  (gr  M  fctn  ganje^  SSmiiSgcit  t)er« 

wealth.  fdiroenbet 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,        bet  aOBirt^  ; 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  bog  SSermSgen ; 

entire,  whole.  gan^ 

't  2Bcf)ei;  finb  6te?    SKo  ftnb  @te 


What  countryman  are  you  ? 


rt  aBcftet  f! 
C  83$a^  f  fir  ei 


ein  Sanb^monn*  finb  ©ie  ? 


From  Venice,         95cn  (ou«)  SSenebig.    • 
From  London.        QScn  (ou^)  gcnbcn. 
I  am  from  Dresden.       Zd)  bin  ou6  >Dre^ben« 

Ofe5.  jI.  The  syllable  er  is  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation of  the  masculine  gender,^  and  signifies  the  per- 
son that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.     Ex. 

He  is  a  saddler,  et  ijl  ein  ©attter ; 

a  baker,  ein  93&'cfcr ;« 

a  locksmith,  ein  ©d)(cffct ; 

the  lock,  lai  ©cbtcp ; 

the  saddle,  bet  ©otteJ ; 

the  key,  ber  Sd)tafret. 

•  The  plund  of  bet  i^anbSmann,  the  countr]rman,  one  of  the  same  country, 
is  IBanbSleute.  Its  feminine  is  i^anbdm&nnin,  country-woman,  ar  woman  of  the 
same  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ber  l^anbmann,  the  coun- 
tryman, farmer,  rustic,  the  plural  of  which  is  i^anbleute. 

>>  For  this  reason  most  substantives  of  this  termination  are  of  the  mascu- 
line jrender. 

c  Derived  from  tacpen,  to  bake. 
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He  is  from  Berlin. 

Are  you  an  Englishman  1 

Whence  do  you  come  1 
I  come  from  Paris. 

To  servCi  to  wait  upon. 

To  serve  some  one^  or  to  wait 

upon  some  one* 
To  be  in  one^s  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  ? 

Does  he  serve  you  well  1 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  Tof  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  1 

I  do  not  like  it.  > 

It  will  not  do  for  me.  ^ 
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t  (Sr  ijl  etn  93tft(incr. 
@int)  <Si<  ein  ©nglanbcr  I 

^  2Bcf)cr  fcmmcn  ©ic  ? 
\  9Bo  fcmmcn  ©ic  hit  ? 
3c^  tcmme  t>on  ^atii. 

©  i  e  n  e  n  (governs  the  dative). 
^  c  b  t  (  n  c  n  (governs  the  accu- 
sative). 
Seman^cm  bienen. 


To  spoil. 

Thou  spoildkt— he  spoils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat  ? 


S3ci  3emanbcm  bienenr 

Jpat  ct  Wi  3{)ncn  c^cbicnt  ? 

©ettcnt  cr  <Sic  gut  ? 

^  bettent  mid)  fyfjr  gut. 

t  aDo^  bicnt  gu  ni^t^ 

t  jtann  id)  3()ncn  tamtt  Mcnen  ? 

t  iDamit  ift  mir  ntdftt  gcbtcnt, 

rSSerbctbcn*    (verb.  act.  and 
I      neut.  irreg.). 

I3u  ©d)ant)cn  ma^cn  (a  vul- 
L     gar  expression). 

jDu  uerbirOfl^  cv  »crbir(^t.    (Imp. 

»ctl)arb.) 
®te  &abcn  mein  SBud^  \)crbcrt»en. 
SKcin  S5ud)  tjl  t)crl»crOcn  (ju  ©d)ans 

ben  9cmnd)t). 
^at  cr  mcincn  ^ut  ©cvbcrficn  (gu 

©d)onbcn  gcmad)!)  ? 

SSefc^^btgcn. 

2)icfcr  ^ut  fte^t  Sfcncn  put. 
Jffitc  ftcftt  mir  bicfcr  ^ut  ? 
6r  ftc^)t  3&ncn  nic^t  gut. 
2C«crlicbjl.d 
SBunberfc^cn. 


To  damage. 
That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 

To  dressy  to  fit,  to  sit  well.    ^  I  e  i  b  e  lu 

Ohs.  B,  The  verb  Keiben,  when  it  signifies  to  fit,  to 
sit  well,  is  neuter ;  but  when  it  means  to  dress,  to  clothe, 
it  is  active,  and  governs  the  accusative  in  both  signi- 
fications, 

^  SlUcr  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  ciXi,  all.    It  is  sometimes  thus 
joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  it  more  strength. 
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That  hat  fits  you  admirably  well.  iDicfcr  ^ut  Keibi't  @i<  Qll<r(t<b|l. 

That  coat  fits  him.  iDtcfcr  died  tldtet  t^n  gut 

My  father  clothes  me.  9}?cin  SSotcc  f lct^ct  mid). 

God  clothes  the  poor.  ®ctt  ftcibct  tic  2Cri«en. 

The  man  with  the  blue  coat.  2)cc  SWann  mit  t>cm  Wauen  incite. 

How  was  the  child  dressed  ?  fiBic  wot  tas  ^int  gcfleibet  ? 

It  was  dressed  in  green.  f  ®^  w>o^  S'^ttn  gcRcitct. 


Sf^wKzel        }^«9«f^ 


How  high  1  of  what  height  ?        8DBic  ^cd)  ? 
How  deep  1  of  what  depth  ?        SQ3ic  ticf  ? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  ?       2Bic  ^cd)  ift  fcin  ^au^  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  (gg  ift  ungefahr  brctptg  Jup  l&cc^ 

(Lesson  LXV.  Obs.  C.) 

True.  SB  a  1&  r. 

Is  it  true  that  his  house  has  been  3fl  c^  wol^t/  bap  fcin  ^au$  a(7gcs 

burnt  1  6rannt  i|l;  ? 

It  is  true.  6^  ijit  n)al)r. 

Is  it  noti  (meaning,  Is  it  not  f  9flid)t  waf)r  ? 
true?) 
The  philosopher,  bcr  aOBcttwcife^  bcr  9)f)t(ofcp^   (gen. 

en).  -^    ,^ 

EXERCISES.      156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  1 — He  is  a  learned 
man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — He  has  brought  the 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men  that 
have  just  arrived  1 — ^They  are  philosophers, — Of  what  country  are 
they  1 — They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started  ? — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (Dcr^ 
fdfenjcnbi't)  all  his  formne  in  France. — What  countryman  are  you  1 — 
I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith  1 — Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He  (3)crfc(()ir) 
must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  my  room 
(ben  mcincg  Simmers). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  1 — 
He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he  spend  1 — He  spent 
three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  ? — He  has 
two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon.— Must  I  go  for  the  sad- 
dler?— Vou  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must  mend  the  saddle. — Have 
you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  many  people 
there. — How  were  they  dressed  ? — Some  were  dressed  in  blue, 
some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red, 

157. 

Who  are  those  men? — ^The  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 
neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
eon  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the  mant 
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with  the  green  coat  ? — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  you  from 
Berlin  t — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  muck  money  have  your 
children  spent  to-day  1 — ^They  have  spent  J)ut  little ;  they  have 
spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  1 — He  does 
serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  servant  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  take' him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can 
I  take  this  servant  ? — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  1 — ^It  is  but  tvtro 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  1 — He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  {M  S^brce)  ? — 1 
gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  clothing  him. — Did  he  board 
(2(9)  with  (bei)  you  1 — He  did  board  with  me. — What  did  you  give 
him  to  eat? — ^I  gave  him  whatever  (pen  oUcni/  roa^)  1  ate. — Were 
you  pleased  with  him  1 — I  was  much  (fcf)t)  pleased  with  him.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.)  / 

SIXTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0Uben    mi    mi^n^U 

To  trust  with.  2(itt)crtrouen. 

To  entrust,  to  confide,  to  commit  SScttrauen. 
in  confidence, 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.  3d)  uertrauc  S^ncn  mcin  ®ctb  on. 

He  has  trusted  me  with  his  mo-  Qt  l)at  mtr  fetn  @)c(b  anoertraut. 

ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret.         Scfe    Dcrtraue   3&ncn   ein  ©c^cims 

nip. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.      f  ^^^  3«nionbcm  wcrtraucn. 

The  secret,  ba«  (SJc^cimnip  (plur.  e*). 

To  keep  anything  secret.  Qttoa^  gebetm  ftalten. 

Imperf.  ()tc(t. 
I  have  kept  it  secret.  3*  boOe  ei  gefjtfim  9cf)a(tcn. 

'Secret  (adjective).  ®cf)cim. 

To  pity.  SBcftagen. 

With  all  my  heart.  t  95cn  gangcm  ^crgcn. 

Do  you  pity  that  man?  SBcftdgcn  ©tc  btefen  9)Jonn  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.    ^^  beftoge  if)n  »on  gonjcm  ^cr* 

gen. 

To  offer— offered.  2(nbieten*  —  ongeboten. 

Imperf.  bot. 

I  offer  it  you.  S<^  t)ictc  c«  Z^mn  on. 

«  Neuter  nouns  terminating  ui  %  add  e  to  all  cases  of  tho  plural  without 
•  softening  the  radical  vowel. 
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from*  gfic    (la   preposition    governing 

the  accusative). 

To  Uke  ca,e  of  so«e*ing.        {S^^StSS 

Masc.  Neat. 

To  take  care  of  it.  \  '^.^^^'^  \  i¥     e«  6eforsctt. 


To  take  care  of  the  hat.  3)cn  4^ut  in  2Cd^t  nebmcn*. 

Imperf.  nabnu 
Do  you  take  care  of  youKdotkes  ?  S'lcl^mcn  @ie  3f)te  ^tclbet  in  2Cc^t? 
I  do  take  care  of  them,  f  3c^  neljnie  pe  in  2C(ibt. 

Obs^  A^  There  are  in  German  many  substantives, 
iwiverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  mi^toenbig  lemcn,  to 
learn  by  heart  ;*  gem  effctt*,  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LIV,)  ;  frf)Utbig  feiit*,  to  owe  (Lesson  XLVIL),  &c.  These 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV..),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

^  SKottcn  ®te  ffic   nwin  |)ferb  for* 
Will  you  take^are  of  my  horse  1  <      gen  ? 

f  2Bc«en  @ic  mdn  9)f«:b  bcforgen  ?«= 

IwiUta^ecaroont.  {gS^XSr 

To  take  care.  ©orgcn^  bcforgcn* 

The  merchant  of  Hamburg.  Sict:  |)ara6u«g«t  Jtaufmomu 

Ohs.  B,  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  is 
formed  by  adding  the  syllable  cr  to  the  name,  and  is 
indeclinable.     Ex. 

Singular,  Plural. 

TNoM.  bcr  Seipjiger  ©tabent    — bie^    izip^ 
The  student  J  Gen,  be^  ?etjpitgcr  ©tubeitten — bet  I    gigcr 
of  Leipzic.  I  Dat.  bemSeipgtger  ©tubentcn— ben  [    ©tit^? 
(^ Ace.  ben  ?etpiiger  ©tiibenten  — btej  benten. 

*  TMs  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  construction  is  not  alto- 
gether unusual  in  English. 
<=  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  best. 

i 
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The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London,  ber  Scnbencr  Sttrger ; 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  bet  ^arifcc  Sflrgcc  ; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  ba^  ^trapOurger  ^Uv^ 

EXERCISES.    158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country? — ^There  are  as 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  you 
very  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother  1 — It  fits  him  ad- 
mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (qrc©  as  you  ? — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  I  am  older  than  he- — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  landlord  ?-« 
It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep  1 — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty 
feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your  father's  service  ? 
— They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more  than  three  years. — 
Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has  been  there  nearly 
six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — Nobody  hzts  spoiled  it, 
for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  it. — Is  it  true  that  your 
uncle  has  arrived  1 — I  assure  you  that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true 
that  the  kin?  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? — I  assure  you  that 
it  is  true. — Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  were  ex- 
pecting have  arrived  ? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us  1 
— I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother 
drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  1 — He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he 
has  just  drunk. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  1 — I  do  not  throw  it 
away,  for  it  fits  me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  1— 
He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (ntd)t  wabr)  1  asked  Cuvier  a 
man  from  Berlin  (bcr  aBcr(iner).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

169. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (ttcfer)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with  anything] — I 
do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already  kept  anything 
from  you  ?  (SOncn  ctroag  bcMtcn). — ^I  have  never  trusted  him  witli 
anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  with  your  money  1 — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — What 
secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? — I  cannot  entrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  (bitten*) 
me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets  1 — 
I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has 
your  brother  been  rewarded  1 — He  has  on  the  contrary  been  pun- 
ished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What 
has  happened  to  him  1 — ^I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him, 
if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Do  you  promise  me  to  keep 
it  secret  ? — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— adjt  nni  gcdjjigate  " 
Cwtion. 

Each  man.  3ctct  SJlcnfcft. 

Each  child.  ^ilii  ^tnD. 

Every  one.  Sctctmann. 

The  whole  world.  JDtc  gauge  SBctt. 

Obs.  A.    Scbemtaittt  adds  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  re- 
mains invariable  in  the  other  cases,  thus  : 

TNoM.  Sebermamt. 

Every  o,e.  every  body.   J  g-|Sr- 

\^Acc,  Sebermann. 

Every  thing  (meaning  all).    2(  I  ( C  ^ . 

Obs.  B.     3(Ke^^  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the 
neuter  gender  singular.     Ex. 

He  knows  every  thing.  ©r  fonn  atle^ 

I  have  seen  all.  3c^  b^^^  oHc^  gcfc^cn. 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing.  f  (gc  ift  gu  aUcm  gu  g^Orau^cm 

Obs,  C,  @an}^  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article, 
but  all,  all,  is  never  used  with  it. 

The  whole  town.  >Dic  goiiie  ©tabt. 

The  whole  society.  iDte  gongc  ©cfcflfd&aft. 

His  whole  wealth.  >  ^j  .„  .^„.^>  en .,..»,x^*.. 

All  his  fortune.  \  ^""  9^"^^^  9Scm%n. 

The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to  tec  @pagtcrpta$  ; 

walk  in), 
the  concert,  (Scncert ; 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking),  bet  @pa)ietC|ang. 
There  were  many  peoole  in  the  (5^  warcn  met  Ceute  auf  bem  ©pas 

walk  (at  the  concert).  gtergange  (tm  Concert). 

I  have  cut  his  finger.  f  3cl)  bobc  t()n  in  ten  ginget  ge^ 

fc^nltten. 
He  has  cut  my  leg.  f  ^^  M  nuc^  in  ba^  SBein  gcfd&nit^ 

ten. 
He  has  cut  off  his  finger.  Gr  ^at  tl^n^  ben  '^xx^^n  ab9efd)nittcn. 

He  has  cut  it  off.  ©r  f)at  t&n  t^m  obgejcl^nitten. 

Entirely.  ®6njtic^). 


To  bring  along  with  one*       9)i  i  1 6  r  I  n  9  c  n 


♦ 


Have  you  come  quite  alone  \        ©inb  @te  ^mi  aHetn  gefcmmen  ? 
.9* 
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Obs.  D.  SIKem^  as  a  conjunction,  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  abetf  but ;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  9?etn,  icft  {^at)e  otte  meinc  Scute  mits 

along  with  me.  gebrad^t. 

He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  (Sr  ^at  oUe  feine  ^i\xXt  mttgcbcad^t. 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  ^abcn  ®te    S^tcn  SSrubcc  mitgcs 

along  with  you  1  ^  6cad)t? 

I  have  brought  him  along  with  3c^  fjabe  if)n  mttgei&ro^t. 

me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  ^abcn  ©ic  bcm  @toU(nf(ibt9efagt,mir 

me  the  horse  ?  ba^  5)fcrl)  gu  bringcn  ? 

The  groom,  t«r  ©taUfncc^t. 

Unrocit/  in  bet  9i6l^c  (go-' 
verns  the  genitive). 
Near.  •{  95  e  i  (governs  the  dative). 

91  e  6  e  n  (governs  the  dative  and 
accus.). 


Near  me.                        €'^e6cn  mir. 

C  S3ei  tern  Jeuer. 
Near  the  fire.              \  2Cm  geuer. 

83ot  bem  Jcuer. 
Near  the  castle.             Unrocit  be«  @d)(c|J'c^.* 
Where  do  you  live  ?                      as?o  tpoftnen  <Stc  ? 
I  live  near  the  castle.                    3d)  rocbne  unrucit  be^  @d)(offeg. 
What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire  1  935a^  t^un  ®ie  bei  bem  gcuer  ? 

To/a//. 

fatten  (takes  fein  for  its  a 
liarvV 

Thou  fallest— he  falls. 
Fallen. 
Fell  (Imperf.). 

ADufQnjl--erf(Xat 

©cfoUen. 

giel. 

To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall) 

.  gaKen  loffcn*. 

Has  he  dropt  anything  1 
He  has  not  dropt  anything. 

SpoX  er  ctwa^  fatten  laffcn  ? 
et  ^at  ntd)tg  fatten  (affcn. 

To  hinder,  to  prevent.  95er{)inbcrn. 

You  hinder  me  from  sleeping.      Sie  t)erF)inbcrn  mid)  ju  fd)(afen. 

EXERCISES.     160. 

Whom  do  you  pity  % — I  pity  your  friend. — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 

f  ^a9  <B^h^,  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  ba<  <B^\9%  the  lock. 
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pity  anybody  ] — ^They  pity  nobody.— Do  you  offer  me  anything  ? — 
I  offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  1 — He 
has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — ^To  whom  do  you  offer  those  fine 
horses  1 — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — Do  you  offer  that  fine 
carriage  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy 
pretty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  % — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for 
1  love  them  with  all  my  heart. — What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 
burg  offered  you  1 — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt-meat 
(gcfaljcnc^  S^^ifd)). — To  whom  do  you  offer  money  I — ^I  offer  some  to 
those  Parisian  citizens,  who  have  assured  me  of  tlieir  assistance. — 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  1 — I  will  take  care  of  them. — Wilt 
thou  take  care  of  my  hat  1 — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  takin? 
care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  am  taking  care  of  it. — Will 
this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  it. — Who 
will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. 
— Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  1 — ^He  does  take  care 
of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  1 — He  is  taking  care  of 
them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer  ? — I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you  ate 
Leipzic  bread  1 — ^It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1 — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but  he 
has  cut  my  finger. — ^What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  1— With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist? — Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  1 — Nobody  has  hindered 
me  from  writing;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your 
cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived  ? — Eveiy  body  says  that  he  has 
arrived ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finder. — Have  they 
cut  off  this  man's  leg  1 — They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant  1 — ^I  am  much  (\cf^x)  pleased  with  him, 
for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does  he  know  1 — He  knows  every 
thing.^Can  he  ride  on  horse-back  1 — He  can. — Has  your  brother 
returned  at  last  from  Germany  1 — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has 
brought  you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  ? 
— He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you.— What  do  you  think  (fagcn)  of 
(Vi)  that  horse  1 — ^I  think  (fagc)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and 
(I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your 
time  yesterday  ? — I  went  to  the  public  walk  (t)cr  ©po^tcrpto^),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert, — Were  there  many  people  in  the  public 
walk  1 — ^There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — 1  saw  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert? — I  went  to  the  inn  (bo^  SBtrtl^g^au^) 
in  oi^der  to  dine. — Have  you  dined  well  ] — I  have  dined  very  well, 
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but  I  have  spent  too  much. — How  much  have  you  spent  1 — I  have 
spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — Is  the  fare  (©peifet  man)  good 
at  your  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  every  thing  is  so  dear,  that  one 
must  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  anything  1 — I  have 
dront  nothing ;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  money. — Who  picked  it 
up  1 — Some  men  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they 
returned  it  to  him  1 — They  have  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were 
jfood  people. — Where  were  you  goin^  to  when  I  met  you  this  morn- 
ing?— I  was  goinff  to  my  uncle. — Where  does  he  live? — He  lives 
near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fogt)  your  uncle  1 — He  has  no 
news. — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — ^A  little  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him  ? — I 
will  tell  it  you ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to 
tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to 
him  1 — He  fell  as  (ot^)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  ? — 
He  is  very  ill. — ^I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you 
succeeded  in  finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  t — I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  one. — How  does  it  fit  you  1 — It  fits  me  admirably.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.NINTH  LESSON— Netin  mh  0ecl)^g«te 
faction. 

Far.  SBcit. 

How  far?  2Bicn)cit? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Ber-  SBte  mit  ifl  ti  ocn  ftict  nad^  J8«r« 

lin  1  (in  ? 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  1        3jl  c6  wcit  t)On  l&icc  nad^  SScrtin  ? 
It  is  far.  (&i  if!  melt. 

It  is  not  far.  (&i  ift  ntd)t  rocit. 

How  many  miles  is  it  1  ffiBicDtct  9}Jcitcn  finb  c«  ? 

It  is  twenty  miles.  (Si  finl)  gwon^ig  g)?ct(cn. 

The  mile,  btc  Wlnlc  (a  feminine  noun*). 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  @^  fint)  bcina()e  ^unkrt  unb  bretpt^ 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin.  oicitcn  Dcn  bict  noc^  SBcrlin. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  (gg  finb  ungcffi^^  ^unbcrt  SKeitcn  wn 

Berlin  to  Vienna.  JBerfm  nad)  SBicn. 

To  like  better.  8  i  c  b  c  r  m  8  9  c  n.** 

Part,  past  9cmcd)t. 
Imperf.  m  c  c^  t  c. 

I  like  better,  thou  likest  better,  3ci&  mng  (ieber^  bu  mogft  ikUv,  et 
he  likes  better.  mag  UcOcr. 

*  A  German  mile  is  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 

^  Sicl&er  is  thccomparative  to  gem.    (See  Lessons  XXXTX.  and  LIV.) 
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Than  %\^,  aiila^ 

3d)  6(ct0e  Ucber  ^i<n:,  ali  tap  ic^  au«s 

Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  \     d)cn  ? 
to  speak  1  i  ®d)rct6cn  ©ic  (ic6cr,  oI«  bop  ^ie  fpre* 

f3*  mag  Uebct  fpre^cn  oI«  f^icis 
I  like  to  speak  better  than  to  J      ben,  ^ 
write.  "J  3cl)  fpr^^c  XxtUx,  aW  top  i*  f*rti« 

[     6c. 
He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  ^c    mag   liebcc    fptclcn  oU  flutir 

study.  ten. 

He  likes  to  do  both.  (Sr  t^ut  6cttc^  gern. 

I  like  beef  better  than  mutton,      f  3*   effe    licbec  Slints  o(6  Jtolbs 
„     .  flctfd).c 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine,    f  ^  ttinft  ttebcr  fflier  at<  aGBcin. 
Do  you  like  bread  better  than  f  Sffm  @te  ttcbcr   S3rot   al«  Jlds 

cheese?  fe? 

I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  3c^  cffc  (eing  oon  bciten  getn. 

other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee.         3*  trinfe  eben  fo  gctn  JS^ee  wie 

Coffee. 
The  calf,  to«  ^o(b. 

Quick,  fast.  ®ef*tt)tn^  f(^nert. 

fi^/(?i£>,  slowly.  Songfonu 

He  eats  quicker  than  I.  ^  ipt  gcfc^mtnter  oK  id^  - 

Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  1 1  gcrncn  <Sie  fo  fcftnea  role  i*  ? 

I  learn  faster  than  you.  3ci)  (ccnc  f^netter  oU  (Sic. 

I  do  not  understand  you,  because  3d)  ocrftcbc  @ic  nic^t,  well  ®ie  m 
you  speak  too  fast.  f,^ncll  fprc*cn. 

Cheap.  SBobtfciL 

Does  he  sell  cheap  %  SScrfouft  ct  twWfctl  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear.  ©r  ocrfouft  ntd)t  tf)eucr. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear.  ©r  (jot  mir  fe()r  t()cuct  wrfouft. 

So.  ©  c. 

So  much.  ©0  Dt  cl. 

c  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  in  the  same  component  word, 
this  IS  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  (*)  is  placed  after  the 
others.  Ex.  ber  ^tit*  unb  9lu8gang,  the  entrance  and  exit;  er  tfl  cin  gutcr 
g^rac^=  unb  ©t^retblebrcr,  he  is  a  good  master  of  languages  and  of  writing ; 
Sttttbs  uttb  €(^5pfettj!ctfA,  beef  and  mutton ;  aufs  unb  jumac^en,  to  open  and 
}o,  shut :  instead  of  bcr  ^iitgana  unb  StuSgana,  bcr  (Sprac^Ic^ret  unb  ©c^rcib* 
\t\jxtt,  gitiibjieift^  m\i  (Sc^6pfenj!etfd^,  aufmat^cn  unb  jumac^eu. 
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This  man  sells  every  thinff  so  iDtcfct  spjann  wrfauft  alle^  fc  t^cUct, 
very  dear  that  one  oannottjuy  bap  man  nic^tg  bci  i{)m  faufcn 
any  thing  of  him.  fann* 

OCT*  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XL VII.),  when  the  auxiliary  feirt* 
or  n>erbcn*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  burfen*,  fonncn*,  laffcn*, 
inogcn*,  muflcn*,  foBen*,  WoHen*,  is  added  to  an  infini- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  inunediately  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  Scfe  roetp  ntd^t,  toa^  ©ie  fagen  meU 

say.  (en. 

You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  @ic  fprcAen  fo  fcfcnett,  bap  idf)  6te 

understand  you.  ntd^t  oerfle^cn  fann. 

1  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to  3d)  t)cr|tdf)cre  ^U,  bap  er  (Sic  fpte* 

speak  to  you.  d^cn  roitl. 

To  drink.  Stinfcn*. 

Drank.  Stanf  (Imperf.). 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coflfee  ?  IJrlnten  ©tc  Sl^ce  cbcr  Coffee  ? 

I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the  3c^  trinfe  feing  t)cn  6cibcn. 

other. 
What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn-  8Q5a$  trlnfctl  ^ie  be«  SKorgcit^  ? 


mgl 


EXERCISES.      163. 


How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  1 — It  is  nearly  (6cinabc)  a 
hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Ham- 
burg?— It  is  far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna? — It  is  almost  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin  1 — It  is  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Berlin? — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go 
thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  a  good  horse  there  ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.— 
Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ? — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was 
there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  year? — I  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  Hamburg  friend  ? — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your 
scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by 
heart ;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — 
Do  you  like  beer  better  than  cider  ? — I  like  cider  better  than  beer. 
— Does  your  brother  like  to  play  ? — He  likes  to  study  better  thaji 
to  play. — Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread  ? — I  like  the  latter 
better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  ? 
— I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink  ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 
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better  than  to  eat. — Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better  than 
fish  ? — He  Jikes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  write  better 
than  to  speak  1 — I  like  to  do  both. — Do  you  like  fowl  better  than 
fish  ? — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar? — ^I  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  ? — He  likes  neither. 
— What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  1 — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar;  my  father  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger  bro- 
ther good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — Can 
you  understand  me  1 — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will  you 
be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  fctn)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ((angfamnr  gu  fprcs 
d)cn)  t — I  will  not  speak  so  fast  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you 
understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  ? — He  speaks  so  fast,  that  I 
cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  youl — ^They 
understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ;  for  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  not  buy  anything  of  that 
merchant  1 — I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs, 
some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I 
cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — ^Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I 
will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. 
— Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  1 — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you 
like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — I  do 
like  ^oing  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there. — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanisn  1 
— ^They  do  not  like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  1 — ^They  like  to  do 
neither. — Do  you  like  mutton  ? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread  1 — ^They  like  both. — 
Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  1 — He  bought  so  many 
of  them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  1 — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
more.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON.— Bieben^jste  Utiion. 


OP  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nomina- 
tive, the  verb  is  called  reflexive. 

In  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
same  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either 
in  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  according  as  the  verb 
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governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  ffd),  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

i 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE.  1 

I 

To  disguise  myself— to  disguise  SWicft  Dcrftcflen  —  Uni  oerftellen.  * 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise  ^\6)  »cr|lcttm  —  Qnd^  wrftcttcn. 

yourselves. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

To  represent  to  myself— to  re-  9)lic  t»cr|lcttcn  —  lln5  MrftcUcn. 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself— to  re-  X>\v  wrftcttcn  —  Qrxd^  Dcrflcllcn. 

present  to  yourselves. 

THIRD     PERSON     FOR    ALL     GENDERS. 
Singular  and  Plural  Dative  and  Accuiative. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-  ®ic^  DcrftcHcn  —  fic^  DCtjlcUcn. 
sent  to  one's  self. 

Hj^  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflexive  verbs  is 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative. 

Obs.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflexive  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  but 
in  German,  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing, which  govern  the  accusative  : 

To  rejoice.  ©id)  frcucn. 

To  be  ashamed.  @td)  fd)(!imctu 

To  look  back.  ©id^  umfcf)cn*.    Imperf.  fo^. 

Do  you  see  yourself  ?  ©cbcn  ©it  ficft  ?  (©e^ct  3^t  ©ud)  t) 

I  do  see  myself.  Sd^  fcf)c  micfe. 

Thou  cuttest  thyself.  j35u  |cl)nci&e|t  2)icft. 

He  cuts  himself.  ©r  fd)ncibet  fid). 

1  am  afraid  to  go  thither.  3d)  fttrd)tc  mic^  l|)injU9c()cn. 

They  burn  themselves.  ©ic  brcnncn  fid^. 

To  flatter.  ©  (fi  m  c  i  d^  c  I  n  (governs  the  da- 

tive). 
Dost  thou  flatter  thyself?  ©d)mcid)ct)l  ;Du  2)ir ? 

I  do  not  flatter  myself.  3c^  fc^mcid^te  mit  nicfet. 
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We  do  not  flatter  oarselves. 
He  disguises  himself. 
You  represent  to  yoUtself.  • 

To  fear  some  one. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody* 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him* 

I  do  not  fear  him. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  1 

Whom  do  you  fear  1 

To  enjoy  something. 


SBtt  fc6mctc6e(n  nni  nt^t 
Qt  DcrllcUt  fid). 
6ie  flcacn  fic^  oor» 

5«nonbfn  fttr(fetcn. 

@tc^  per  S^niontcm  fdrc^tcn. 

3d)  fard)te  mid)  nicbt  9cr  i()in. 

3d)  fiird)te  tbn  nid)r. 

SSor  n)cm  fiird)tcn  ^e  fid)  ? 

aBcnfiirc^tcneic?^ 


Tr.±LTfwfiV  in  Hnin.^®^*   ««"»  3at»crtrci6  mit  ttmi 
somethinr  3     Umftm. 


To  pass  away  the  time, 

To  drive  away, 

Driven  away. 

Drove  away. 

The  pastime,  the  diversion 


jD'xc  Beit  »crtrct6cn*. 

aSertretOcn*. 

85crtnc6cn. 

95crtricb  (Imperf.). 

2)cc  3citt»crtrcib. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  1  SDBomtt  »crtrcibcn  @ie  fic^  tic  3ctt1 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading.  3d)  wrtrcibc  nitr  tk  3«it  mit  8efen. 

He  diverts  himself  in  playing.    Gr  ocrtrcibt  fic^  tie  3cit  mit  Spicte n. 

Masc.  Fern.  Netit. 

Each  or  each  (  3^er,       jebe,        jebe^. 

^  ©n  jeber,  eine  jebe,em  jebc^.  (Sebennanit.) 


one. 


Obs.  B.  Seber,  jcbe,  jebe^,  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
clined like  alt,  with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
the  article  (Lesson  XLIX.).  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 

Every  man  has  his  taste.  3cbet  SDtenfd^  ^ot  fdncn  ©efc^macf. 

Each  of  you.  ©in  jcter  »on  (Sud^. 

Every  body  speaks  of  it.  3ctcrmonn  fprid^t  t)n»on. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he  Sin  ietcc  ocrtrciOt  fic^  tic  3rtt  wic 

likes.  e^  ibm  gcfatlt. 

Eacff  one  amuses  himself  in  the  ©in  jetet  t>crtretOt  fic^  tic  3eit  fo  gut 

best  way  he  can.  cr  fann. 

The  taste,  tec  ®cfd)macf. 

To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken*  @t(ft  irrcn,  fidft  tcfufciften. 
Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake.    3ctet  SJJenfd)  fann  fidft  irrcn. 
You  are  mistaken.  ©tc  irrcn  jic^. 


To  soil. 
To  deceive. 


JHcfdbmulcn,  fd)mu|t9  madden. 
S3<trtt3cn*  (tctricqcn*). 
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t)eceiTed.  JBetre^cn  (past  part.)  Imperf.  be* 

trcg. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred  6c  i)at  nuc^  urn  ^unbert  S^oler  ha 
crowns.  trcgen. 

Al  (orcr).  Ucbct  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative). 

To  rejoice  at  something.  ©id)  fiber  ctwag  fccwcn. 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness.  3c^  frcue  mid)  fiber  3bt  ®tilcf. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  1  ©orfibcr  fccut  pd)  Sbt^  Dbcim  ? 

To  believe.  ©  I  a  u  b  e  n. 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  an* 

Do  you  believe  that  man  ?  ®(auben  ©ic  biefcm  §Wanne  ? 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3d)  gtaube  3bni  ntd)t. 

Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell-  ®(aubcn  @ie  mtr,  wag  ic^  3'^ncn 
.  ing  you  t  fa^c  ? 

I  believe  in  God.  3d)  Qtaube  an  (^ott. 

The  God,  tec  ®ctt  (plural  ®(itter) ; 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,        tec  fifigner. 
To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  ^dgen  (part,  past  gelogen,  Imperf. 

(09). 
iSee  the  Continuation  of  this  Lesson  Page  211.) 

EXERCISES.    165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  t — I  have  written  (both) 
long  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  1 — 1  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (fotl)  eat. — Do  you  wish 
to  give  anything  to  these  children  1 — ^They  have  studied  so  badly, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this  man  re- 
joicing atl — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  his 
brother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  atl — ^I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  has  happened  to  you. — What  do  your  children  rejoice  at  1 — 
They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice  at  the  happiness  ot 
my  father  1 — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — ^What  does  your  uncle  say  to  my 
happiness  ? — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his  heart. — Do  yon  flatter  my 
brother? — ^I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  flatter  his  pu- 
pils 1 — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them  1 — He 
IS  much  (febc)  pleased  (^ufrieten)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ; 
but  he  is  highly  (fe()t)  displeased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn 
well, — Do  you  flatter  me  1 — 'I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ?— .-I  do  see  myself 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking- 
glass  1 — ^They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Why  do  you  not  re- 
paain  i^ear  the  fire  1 — Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself.-^ 
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Does  this  man  make  his  fife? — He  does  not  make  it,  for  he  is 
afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do  you  fear  me  1 — I  do  not  fear  you. — 
Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  1 — I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they  hurt 
nobody. — Why  do  those  children  run  away  1 — ^They  run  away,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  ene- 
mies 1 — I  do  not  niiraway  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

16G. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves  1 — ^They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — ^In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself  1— I  amuse  myselif  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I  read 
good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you  amuse 
yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  1 — I  go  to  the  play 
and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  can. — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  1 — Mine  is  to 
study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 
ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that 
physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  1 — He  has  cut  his  finger 
(e6  in  ten  finger),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm  ;  so  you  are 
mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do 
you  listen  to  that  man  1 — I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him ; 
for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is 
a  story-teller  1 — He  does  not  believe  in  God ;  and  all  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — Why  does  your  cousin 
not  brush  his  hat  1 — He  does  not  brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of 
soiling  his  fingers  (pd)  tie  Sittfl^^)* — What  does  my  neighbour  tell 
you  1 — He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it. — What  do 
they  say  at  the  market  1 — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do 
you  believe  it  1 — I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why 
have  you  bought  that  book  1 — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to 
learn  German ;  and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 
^iToIge  itt  siebien^igsUn  Cection. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people, 
&c.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice  ;  and  say  :  /  was 
told,  instead  of,  They  told  me ;  It  was  given  to  me,  in- 
stead of,  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  mart,  one,  as 
in  French  by  on.     Ex. 
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I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived.  sD?an  fogt  nur^  top  ex  onc|efemmcn 

tft. 
A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  QJJan  gab  tf)m  cin  SKifffiv  fcin  ©rob 

his    bread,    and  he  cut    his      ^u  fd)nciK'n,  unb  a  fd)nitt  (id)  in 

finger.  ten  ginger. 


PERFECT  OF  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 


Have  you  cut  yourself? 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ] 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himself? 

I  have  cut  my  finger. 

I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 

To  pull  out. 
He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 
He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 

I  have  cut  my  nails. 

The  hair, 


^nbcn  £^ic  fid)  9cfd)nitti'n  ? 
Sd)  f)flt>c  niid)  nid)t  gcfd)nitten. 
^flOcn  fid)  ticfc  9)itinnci;  0cfd)nittcn  ? 
©ic  ()flbcn  fid)  nid>t  9cfd)nittcn. 
^aft  iJ)u  Dir  rocb  gctljan  ? 
Sd)  f)oOe  niir  ntd)t  Wet)  gct^on. 
ffllkr  bflt  fid)  gc|d)nittcn  ? 
t  3d)  f)abc  mid)  in  fccn  ginger  ge* 
fd)nitten. 

t  ScJ)  ^abe  mi*  gcfrcut  (gcfrcuct). 

3c^  bote  mir  gefc6mcic^e(t. 

>Du  l^aft  2)i(fe  gcfcfenitten. 

©r  bat  ficb  gcfd)meid)i'(t. 

t  SQSir  ijabcn  un^  gefttrc^tct. 
C  t  Sbr  baW  ©ud)  gcirrt. 
^  t  ®i^  ()ttt?cn  ji*  gcirrt. 

2Cu€rei?en*. 

t  ©r  reipt  ficft  bic  |)oare  au^. 

t  ©r  bat  fid)  tie  ^aare  au^geriffen. 

t  (Sr  f)<^t  fi^  tie  ^aare  abgefd)nit< 

ten. 
t  Sd)  bfltje  mir  tie  ^aare  f(^neiten 

laffen. 
t  3d)  \)aU  mir  tie  9l6'get  abgefd^nit* 

ten. 
tag  |)aar  (plur.  e). 


To  go  to  bed. 


To  get  up,  to  rise. 


rSu  fflettc  geben*. 
<  ®d)tafen  ge^en*. 
C  ©id)  legen. 


2(ufftcbcn*. 

(g'tcbcn  ©iefrilb  auf? 

Svi)  ftcbe  mit  ©cnnenaufgang  auf. 

^xd)  gebc  mit  ^cnnenuntergang  gu 

SBette. 
3d)  lege  niicft  mit  ^ennenuntergang. 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  !  Um  welcbe  3eit  pnt  @ie  su  93elte  ges 

gan^en  ? 
At  midnight.  \\m  g[)2itternacJ)t. 


Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 
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Al  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  llm  brci  Whv  ^trc^cn^. 

He  went  to  bed  late.  Qr  ift  fpcft  |u  iHcttc  gcf^on.qen. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  Urn  micoid  nf)t  finO  $if*  govern  $» 


bed  yesterday  1 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
The  bed, 

The  sun-rise, 
The  sun-set. 

Nothing  but* 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water. 


SBctte  segnngm  ? 

llm  cin  >J5tmcl  auf  ^njfilf. 

bag  iPctt  (pi  or.  en). 
C  ba  Scnntnoufgong. 
'I  tct  TCufgong  tcr  ©cnnr. 
C  t>n  ©cnncnuntergong. 
C  tct  Untcrgong  ter  €cnnc. 

Ct  bat  ntd)tg  o(g  Jctnbc. 
Gt  trinet  nid}t«  aU  aOfaffcr. 


EXERCISES.      167. 

Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  see  me.— 
What  did  you  rejoice  atl — I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — 
"What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (©crftber  t)at  fid)  thr  Obcim 
acfrcut)! — ^He  was  delighted  with  (flijcr)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — 'What  were  your  children  deliffhted 
with  1 — ^They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  oflficer  rejoice  so  much  (fo 
fcf)t)  ? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
— Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  Qermanf— I  do  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  it;  for  I  can  speak,  rea^,  and  write  it. — Can 
you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (t)er  5rf)ler)  ? — I  can. — 
Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  1 — No  one  corrects  them ;  they  do 
not  require  (Orauc^cn  ntcftt)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  1 — I  have  al- 
ready written  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt  yourself  1 — I  have  not  hurt 
myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself  ? — My  brother  has  hurt  himself, 
for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  1 — He  is  better. — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  1-^Because  he 
cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair  1 — I  have  not 
cut  it  (myself),  but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do  you  pity  that 
child  1 — because  he  has  cut  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to 
bim  ? — ^A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut 
his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early  1 — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep  if 
I  ffo  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  t — 
Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  ?— They  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. — Do  they 
rise  early  1 — ^They  rise  at  sun-rise. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise 
to-day  ? — ^To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late  yesterday 
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evening. — Does  your  son  rise  late? — He  must  rise  early,  for  he 
never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  1 — He 
studies,  and  then  breakfasts.— Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  break- 
fasts ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What 
does  he  do  after  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he 
comes  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forest. — 
Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  eaurly  as  1 1 — I  rose  earlier  than 
you,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.)  # 

V 

SEVENTY.FIRST  LESSON.— Cin  ttttb  siebeti^igste 


To  take  a  walk.  ©paaicccn  gcftcn*. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  ©pajtcrcn  fabren  *  (Imp.  fubt 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.         ©pogiewn  rcitcn*  (imp.  ritt). 


HiT^  A,  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  the  last  in  English  is  put  the 
first  in  German. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  SBctlcn  @te  fpojicren  ge^cn  ? 

go  a  walking)  1 

I  do  wish  to  take  a  w^k  (to  go  ^^  witt  fpaiicrcn  gebcn. 

a  walking). 

He  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  @r  will  fpa^tctcn  gcf)en. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.  2)u  ruittj!  fpnjicren  foftrcn. 

They  wish  to  take  a  ride.  ©ic  rucflcn  fpajicrcn  rcttcn. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  1  Sffiollm  <Sic  tl)n  arbcitcn  feftcn  ? 

Has  your  brother  been  praised  I  3ft  3bt  JSruScc  gclobt  ruoctcn  ? 

He  takes  a  walk  every  day.  @c  gebt  atle  Sage  fpa}tcr«i. 

Do  you  often  walk  ?  ©ebcn  <Sie  oft  fpfljicwn  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning.       Sd)  Qcbe  atle  SWorgcn  fpojicren 

To  take  a  child  a  walking.  @in  ^inb  fpa^ieren  filbtcn. 

Do    you   take  your  children  a  gubren  ©ic  3bre  .^inber  fpajiercn. 

walking  1 
1  take   them   a  walking   every  Sdb  fftb^«  pe  atte  2(benb  fpaaicrcn. 

evening. 

[O^  B.  Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depend- 
ing on  each  other  follow  the  English  construction. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  g}2an  mug  fcinen  Jreunt  (ieben  unb 

friend.  (oben. 

Whom  must  we   despise   and  2Ben  mup  matt  Dccacbtcn  unt  ftro? 

punish  1  fen  ? 
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I  take  a  walk,  when  I  have  no-  3c6  cje^e  fpajtercH/  wcnn  Ic^  gu  ^ufe 
thing  to  do  at  home.  ntd)t$  ju  tf)un  f)o&(. 

Ofes.  A,  The  adverb  IPOntt  is  used  to  interrogate 
with  respect  to  time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by  XOtm*    Ex. 

When  do  you  start  1  SEann  rclfen  @ic  a6  ? 

When  did  he  start  %  SDBonn  i|l  it  abgereift  ? 

To  teach.  Se^ten. 

0^5.  jB.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive, 
governs  the  name  of  the  person  in  the  accusative  ; 
and  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substan- 
tive, it  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  one  of  a  per- 
son and  the  other  of  a  thing. 

He  teaches  me  to  read.  (St  (e^rt  m6)  (cfen. 

I  teach  him  to  write.  3d)  U^xt  il)n  fc^rcibcn. 

He  teaches  me   arithmetic  and  ^  (e()rt   mid)  ba6   dlec^nen    unb 
writing.  @d)rciOen. 

Ohs.  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of 
the  neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus 
be  taken  substantively,  e.  g.  ba^  SRedjnert/  arithmetic, 
from  red)nen,  to  reckon;  ba^  ©c^reibim,  the  writing, 
from  fc^reiben*,  to  write,  (fee. 

I  teach  you  the  German  Ian-  3^   (c^ce   ©ie  tie  tcutfc^e  ©peas 
guage.  c^e.* 


runtcctid^ten. 
To  instruct.  <llntecrici^t  ect()eiUn(or  a  is 

C     ben*). 
The  instruction,  the  lessons,        ber  Unterri(ftt. 
He  gives  me  lessons.  ^  ^  »^j^^. j^  ^.  ^  untct^ridit. 

I  give  him  lessons  in  German  (I  3cb  9«&e  (or  ertbeite)  iftm  Untecricbt 
I  teach  him  German).  ini  ^eutf<^en. 

t  I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his  3cb  b^^e  fetnen  ^tnbem  Untetrtrtcbt 

children  (I  taught  his  children      tm  @ngUfcben  ett^eilt* 
English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.       (Sc  nlnintt  Unterrtcbt  tm  ISanscn. 

The  learned  man,  bet  ©etc^ttc ; 

«  IDie  ^pxa^t,  the  lans^age,  it  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the  plural. 
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a  learned  man, 

the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 

the  Gorman  master  (meaning 
the  master  of  the  German 
language), 
the  German  master  (meaning 
that  the  master  is  a  German, 
whateyer  he  teaches), 
the  dancing  master, 
'Fo  dance. 
To  cipher,  to  reckon. 


<tn  (^Uittet  (See    Obs,  Lesson 
LITL); 

ctn  ®etfl(id)er ; 
tec  ©cutf(l)lc6rer ; 

^  tec  tcutf(^c  9e?)rcr ; 

tec  Sonjmeijlfr. 

ISan^en. 

9{ed>nen. 


To  remember,  to  recollect,    ©idft  erinncm. 

Obs,  D.  This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone, 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  vi^ith  the  preposition 
an. 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  him. 


Grinncrn  ©ic  fid)  ttcfc^  SOZanne^  ? 
3fch  crinncrc  uiid)  fctncr. 

{(gtinncrt   cc    fid)    fcinc«.    a5crfprc» 
(Jmm  cc  ftd)  an  fcin  S^crfprc^ 
d)en? 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  1 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


\  @c  mnncrt  fid)  tcffcn. 
\  6c  crinncrt  fid)  baran. 
i  (grinncrt  ec  ficfe  tcffcn? 
)  (Srinncrt  cc  fic^  taron  ? 

Sd)  crinncrc  mid)  Sbccc. 

3d)  crinncrc  mic^  tbccr. 

(5c  crinncrt  ficfe  mcincc. 

@c  crinncrt  fid)  unfcc. 

3(^  l^obc  niic^  fcincc  ccinncrt. 


EXERCISES. 


169, 


Do  you  call  me  1 — I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  1 — Yon 
must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  me  for  1 — I 
have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  lend  me 
some. — What  o'clock  is  it  f^t  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  and 
you  have  slept  long  enough. — Is  it  long  since  you  rosel — It  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking  1 — I  go 
a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to 
take  a  walk  1 — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — 
Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  1 — He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ? — ^Thev 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast, — Do  you  take  a  wallc 
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after  dinner'? — After  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — 
Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking  I — I  take  them  a  walking 
eyery  morning  and  eyery  eyening. — Can  you  go  along  with  me  1 — 
I  cannot  go  along  with  you,  fori  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a 
walking. — Where  do  you  walk  ! — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
and  fields. — Do  you  like  walking  1 — I  like  walking  better  than  eat- 
ing and  drinking. — Does  your  lather  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
back 1 — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse- 
back.— Must  one  loye  children  who  are  not  good ! — One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  ? — I  haye  learnt  it  with  (bci)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
taught  you. to  write  1— He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  1 — ^A  German  master  has 
taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  usi — 1  cannot  go 
a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking  lessons 
in  dancingr.  / 

^  170.  •:' 

Have  you  an  English  master? — ^We  have  one. — Does  he  also 
giye  you  lessons  in  Italian  1 — He  does  not  know  Italian ;  but  we 
haye  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master.— What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing  master  1 — ^He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  your 
house  last  winter  1 — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — ^And  what  has 
become  of  his  son  1 — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  old  dancing  master  1 — I  do  stiU  recollect  him  ;  what  has 
become  of  him  1— 3le  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like 
(rooUcn). — Hast  thou  a  German  master  ? — ^I  haye  a  yery  good  (one), 
for  it  is  my  father,  who  giyes  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  Eng- 
lish.— Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  \ — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remember 
your  promise  1 — I  do  remember  it. — What  did  you  promise  me  ?^ 
1  promised  to  giye  you  lessons  in  German ;  and  I  will  doit. — Wil . 
you  begin  this  morning? — I  will  begin  this  eyening,  if  you  please 
(noenn  eg  Sfenen  gefflflia  iji). — Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son 
taught  us  dancing  1—3  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  brothers  1 — I  do  recollect  ihem  yery  well,  for  when  I  was 
studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  eyery  day. — Does  your  uncle  still 
recollect  me  1 — ^I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you. — Do  you 
speak  German  better  than  my  cousin  t — ^I  do  not  speak  it  as  well  as 
he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans.— Which  of  your 
pupils  speaks  it  the  best  1 — ^The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yes- 
terday speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as  high 
as  ours  ? — Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  the 
highesthouse  that  I  have  eyer  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  books 
as  I  ? — You  have  more  of  them  than  he ;  but  my  brother  has  more 
of  them  than  (both)  you  and  he. — ^Which  of  us  (SOBcr  »on  ung)  has 
the  most  money  % — You  haye  the  most,  for  I  haye  but  thirty  crowns, 
my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  haye  fiye  hundred.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
»0 
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SEVENTY.SECOND  LESSON.— 2wd  tmb  «ub^?is«fe 
fLcttioti. 


To  make  use  qfy  to  use. 


Do  you  use  my  horse  ? 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  t 

He  does  use  it. 

Have  you  used  my  carria^  ? 

I  have  used  it. 

Do  you  use  my  books  ? 

I  do  use  them. 

May  I  use  your  book  t 

Thou  mayest  use  it. 

To  approach,  to  draw  near. 

To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away 

from. 
Do  you  approach  the  fire  ? 
I  do  approach  it. 
I  go  away  from  the  fire. 
I  ffo  away  from  it. 
W  hat  do  you  recollect  1 
I  recollect  nothing. 
W  hat  are  you  withdrawing  from  7 
Are  you  cold  1 
I  am  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
Art  thou  cold  t 
Is  he  warm  1 
Are  they  warm  or  cold  ? 
They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  is  cold  ? 

My  feet  are  cold. 

His  hands  are  cold. 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  from 

the  fire  ? 
He  goes  away  from  it,  because 

he  is  not  cold. 

To  freeze—frozen. 
Froze, 


®i(^  6ettcnen    (governs   the 
genitive). 

fflebicncn  @ie  ficft  mcinc^  gjfcrtc^  ? 
3d)  bcticne  mid)  teffctOcn. 
JBettent  pcft  S^r  aSotct  tcffrfOen  ? 
Qx  UVunt  f\d)  bcffulbcn. 

ticnt? 
3di  f)abe  mtcfe  te ffrfben  6et>icnt. 
S3et>tenen  @tc  fid)  metnct  S3Uc^cc? 
Sc^  Utmt  mid)  terfelbctu 
itonii  ic^  mtc^  3f)re^  S3uc^c^  UVi^s 

nen? 
X>\x  (annfl  >Di(^  Ufl4tbin  Wbkmn* 


©id^  n&f)an  (governs  the  dative), 
©tc^  entfcrncn  (governs  the  dative 

with  the  preposition  90n). 
SJ^bcrn  Stc  fid)  tern  Jcucr  ? 
3cb  n&f)«te  mkft  temfclOcn. 
3ci>  entferne  mttb  oom  ^euer» 
3c^  entferne  mi^  borcn. 
aOBoron  etinnern  © te  flc^  ? 
3cb  erinnere  mtcl)  on  nid)W. 
SQBcrcn  cntfernen  @te  fic^)  ? 

■  3fte«3&nen  fait? 

■  e^  tft  mi r  feftc  fdt. 

•  @^  if!  m  t  r  ni^ft  taiU 
•  3fteg5)icfott? 

•  3ft  ei  i^m  warm  ? 

•  3|t  e«  iftncn  warm  cbec  faft? 

Qi  ift  i^nen  toekr  noarm  nc<ft 

fo(t. 
t  aOBem  tfte«!o(t? 
t  6^  tft  mic  an  ben  Jfi^en  fo(t. 
t  @5  ift  iljm  an  ben  ^xSntcn  taiU 
SBarum  entfernt  pd)  btefcc  SKann  oon 

beni  geucr  ? 
@t  entfernt  fic^  lavtn,  wdl  d  i^m 

ni*t  fait  ijt. 

t  5rieren--^(jcfroten. 
gcor  (imperfect). 


p6*.     The  impersonal  verb  frieren,  to  freeze,  governs 
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the  accusative,  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  Engliuh 
verb  to  be  cold,  as  : 

I  am  very  cold.  t  ®«  fricct  mt*  fcftr. 

I  am  not  cold.  f  ^^  f^^^^^  "^^*  ^^^^ 

Who  is  cold  1  t  ^cn  fri«^t  e«  ? 

My  feet  are  cold.  t  5Klc  fricrcn  bie  Jfl^e. 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  3^"»  fncccn  tie  ^finlx. 

if'f^r  M>Aa^  /  whereto  ?  for  what    835  0  J  U  ? 
purpose  ? 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ?    SKc^u  ftraudben  ®te  ®c(b  7 

I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage  3c^  braud)e  n)c(d)e^/  urn  cinen  SZBac 

with.  (jcn  5U  fnufcn. 

What  does  this  horse  serve  you  aBojU  6ient  3()nen  tiefei  3)fert  ? 

fori 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.       Qi  t\eni  mtt  ou^sutcitcn  or  ^m  2(u^5 

rcitcn. 
To  ride  out.  2(u^rcitcn*. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage.  2(ugfal;rcn*. 

EXERCISES.      171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  ? — ^This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage  1 
— I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  1 — H«  has  used  it. 
— What  does  this  horse  serve  you  fori — It  serves  me  to  ride  out 
upon. — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  do  use  them. — 
May  I  (Jtonn  id))  use  your  knife  1 — ^Thou  mayest  use  it,  but  thou 
must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books? — ^They 
may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  use  your 
stone  table  1 — You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it, — What 
has  my  wood  served  you  for  1 — It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 
with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money  1 — ^They 
want  some  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve  us  for  1 — ^It 
serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it 
cold  to  day  ? — It  is  very  cold. — Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  1 — I 
cannot  draw  near  it,  for  1  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why  does 
your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  t — He  goes  away  from  it,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  1 — 
I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold. — ^Are  thy  hands  cold  I 
— My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are. — Do  you  go  away  from 
the  fire  1 — I  do  go  away  from  it. — Why  do  you  go  away  from  if? — 
Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  1 — ^I  am  neither  cold 
nor  warm. 

172. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  1 — ^They  approach  it,  be- 
cause they  are  cold. — ^Is  any  body  cold  1 — Somebody  is  cold.- 


proacn  the  nre  f — Aney  approacn  it.  De- 
body  cold  1 — Somebody  is  cold.-— Who 
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Is  cold  1 — ^The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a  horte,  is  cold. 
—Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his  father  has  no 
money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Do  you  remember  anything  ? — ^1  re- 
member nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect  ? — He  recollects 
your  promise. — What  have  I  promised  him ! — You  have  promised 
him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so  if 
it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold  ? — My  hands  are 
scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often  so. — Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  1 — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to 
sit  near  the  fire  1 — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (fe^t)  to  sit  near 
the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  % 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  every  body.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


/    V 


SEVENTY.THIRD  LESSON.— JUm  tttti  «iebeit{ig6te 
IDertion. 

To  shave  i  ^a^vcn  (verb  active). 

1  o  snave.  ^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  reflexive). 

To  get  shaved.  @tcfe  tajircn  Uficn*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  TinMm*. 

To  dress.  2(nf(ctten. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  7iniiU^m\ 

To  undress.  UixitlnUn. 

Ohs.  A.  Slttjie^*  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  put 
on  clothes^  but  anfleiben  can^only  be  used  to  express  the 
English  to  dress.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
au^jie^en*  and  au^Kefcett. 

Have  you  dressed  yourself?  ^ahta  Gte  f[((  angeftctbet  ? 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  2k6  l)abe  mic^  nod)  nic^t  angeHetbct 

Have  you  dressed  the  child  ?  ^abcn  ^ie  taS  Jttnb  angeiOgcn  ? 

I  have  dressed  it.  3c^  f)a6e  e^  ange^den. 

He  has  put  on  his  coat.  (Sc  ^at  feinen  9{cc(  ongegcgen. 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  (St  ^ot  fetne  @d)u()e  au^geacgcn. 

To  wake.  SBecfcn/  au|h)ec!cn. 

To  awake.  Qxxod^tXi,  aufh>ad>en. 

Obs.  B.  5Bccfctt  and  auftt)crfett  are  active  verbs,  but 
tttoadjen  and  anfmadjen  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 
fcin*  for  their  auxiliary.  SEBecfett  signifies  to  wake  in- 
tentionally, attfwecfen  unintentionally :    Ex.  aSoBen  ©ie 
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imrf)  urn  jtt)ei  U^r  tt)ecfen  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  t^o 
o'clock?  STOadjen  ©ie  feineit  ?drm,  bamtt  ®ie  i^it  nid)t 
aufhoeden,  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  dvtoad^n  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by  ac- 
cident. Ex.  3c^  emadjte  ouf  einmal  au^  memem  Zxanme, 
I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  Slufmac^/  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  ^^  9Wor^ 
gen^  aufwad^en,  to  awake  in  the  morning. 

To  come  down  ( iperab,       ijinab     )  ftetgcn*,  ge^*, 
(See  Less.  L.)  <  ^)enmter,   ^inwtter  J  reiten*,  fasten*,  ic 

To  go  down  into  the  well.  3n  ben  SSninnen  ^tnuntcr  jtctgen*. 

To  come  down  the  hill.  8Som  JBerge  betoft  fteigcn*. 

To  go  down  the  river.  2)cn  Attorn  ^tnaft  fa^tren*. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  93om  ^fcrbe  fteigen*. 
dismount. 

To  alight,  to  get  out.  {  Kl&scn  fteigen*. 

To  moun^ — to  ascend.  ^  t  c  i  9  f  n    (part,  past  gefH^goi. 

Imperf.  jheg). 

To  mount  the  horse.  TCuf^  (auf  tai)  5)fctb  f!«g<n*. 

To  get  into  the  coach.  3n  ben  SSkigen  Peigen*. 

To  go  on  hoard  a  ship.  3n  ein  ®(?)ijf  fteigen*. 

The  dream,  the  heard,  bet  Staum ;  ber  fBcxt ; 

the  stream  (the  river),  bet  @ttcm. 

Where  is  your  brother  1  SBc  ift  36t  95rubet  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret.  6t  tft  auf  bem  SBoben. 

Will  you  desire  him  to  come  flBcllen  ®te  i^n  bitten  ^erob  (l)ixuns 

down  1  ter)  gu  fcnimen  7 

The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the  3)et  JBoben  untet  bem  3)oc^e  cine^ 

roof  of  a  house.  ^aufe^ 

To  come  down.  ^eta6  (or  Jetuntet)  fommen. 

To  behave,  to  conduct  one^s  i  @t(^  ouffiil^ten. 

self.  i  ©left  betrogcn*  (Imperf.  betnig). 

I  behave  well.  3*  ffifere  mid>  aut  ouf. 

How  does  he  behave  1  SQBte  \iU)xt  et  fi^  ouf  ? 

Towards.  ®  e  g  e  n  (a  preposition  governing 

the  accusative). 

He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man.  @r  bctrffgt  jidft  \(^U(i^t  gegen  btcfen 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me.  Qv  l)at  fi^  tUl  gcgen  mt^  bettogen* 
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To  he  worth  while.  5)er  SMfifte*  wertb  fein*. 

Is  it  worth  while  1  3f|l  c^  tcr  soififte  wert^i  7 

It  is  worth  while.  ©6  t|!  ^er  SDJftV  tccttl). 

It  is  not  worth  while.  ©^  t|t  iu(l)t  tcr  g}jii^e  wcrtF). 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  3|t  e^  tcr  9}2ii^c   wert^/  ttcfc^  $u 

t^un? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  3ft  c^  ^cc  g)lfi^c  wcrt^/  an  U)n  5U 

him  1  fcl)rcibcn  ? 

Is  it  better  t  3ft  e^  t^cffcr  ? 

It  is  better.  (S6  ift  better. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that.    Q^  if!  hifjcv,  ticfe^   aH  iene^   stt 

tf)un. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  tlian  to  ©g  ift  bejTcr,  ^iter  $a  Olei&cn,  ote  fpo« 
go  a  walking.  jiercn  ju  gcf^en. 

EXERCISES.      173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  yonr  brother 
shaved? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved. — Do 
you  shave  often  1 — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  1 — When  I  do 
not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  1 — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  1 — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (cincn  Sng  urn 
l>cn  anbcrn),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dress  in  the  morning  1 — ^I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and 
I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight. — 
Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts 
before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  un- 
dress?— I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (au6)  the  theatre. — 
Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  ? — ^I  do  not  go  every  eve- 
ning, for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  ? — 
I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  ffo  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ? — I  have  not  dressed 
it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (fd)(aft  ncd)). — ^At  what  o'clock  does  it 
get  up  ? — I  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you 
rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  servant  to 
wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — ^I  will  tell  him. — Why  have 
you  risen  so  early? — My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  wakened  me. — Have  you  slept  well  ? — I  have  not  slept  well, 
for  you  made  too  much  noise. — At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  you  ? 

•  ^ie  ^^t,  is  a  feminine  subetantlve,  and  takes  n  in  the  plural. 
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— JTo-morrow  thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six  o'clock.-*- At  what 
o'clock  did  the  ^ood  captain  awake  t — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
five  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man  so  down  into  the  well  ? 
— He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  Op  again 
yet  (wicbcc  ijcvauf  Qc|!icgcn)  ? — He  came  up  an  hour  ago, — Where 
is  your  brother ! — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down  1 — I  will  tell  him  so ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your 
friend  still  on  the  mountain? — He  has  already  come  down. — Did 
you  go  down  or  up  this  river  1 — We  went  down  it. — Has  your 
brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from 
his  horse. — Is  your  uncle  already  asleep  (fd)lofcn*)  1 — I  believe 
that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted.— 
Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me 
before  he  got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  1 — I  saw 
him  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. 

175, 

How  did  my  child  behave  1 — He  did  behave  very  well, — How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  1 — He  behaved  very  well  to- 
wards me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  mani — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. 
— Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  1 — It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  poor 
man  1 — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (fijnncn)  give 
him  -something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better 
to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study! — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to  speak 
it  t — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  leamin&r  to 
£peak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  ^o  a  walking  ? — ft  is 
better  to  do  the  laitter  than  the  former. — ^Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  I — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get 
into  a  coach  or  to  go  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 
travel.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bur  tttlb  mhttt^^U 
tctiiotL 

To  hire,  to  rent.  SRiet^cm 

To  hire  a  room.       6tn  Simmer  mict^en. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  1  ^aben  6ie  ein  Stmmec  gemietl^et  1 

I  have  hired  one.  Sc^  fyiU  etn^  Qcn\xctf)(t 

Tolet.         SJermtctfictu 
He  has  a  room  to  let.  (St  ^at  ein  Simmer  ^u  t)ermietlS)eiu 

To  part  with  something.       (ittoa$  abfc^offen. 
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Do  you  intend  to  part  with  yoBi  €Jil^^  ®te  gefbnnni/  3f)U  |)fctb«  dbs 

horses  ?  a«f*«ff«tt  ? 

I  have  already  parted  with  them.  3d)  f)obe  fie  |(^n  afcgejc^flt 
He  has  parted  with  his  carriage.  Qt  I)«t  fetnen  SBagnt  ab^efc^fit 
Have    you    parted   with    (^s-  ^bcn  ®U  3br«i  Scbteiitett  abfl^s 

charged)  your  servant  ?  jc^fft  ? 

I  have  parted  with  (diseharged)  34  ^^^  ^^<^  A^d^f^ff^ 

him. 

Did  you  get  rid  of  youi  damaged  f  ©tut  6w  3?^t«i  oettOf (fnm  3«- 

sugar  1  tfer  (e6  ^nocrben  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  3(ft  bin  t^n  to^  getoorteii. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  1  f  3fl  er  fein  atted  ^itt  Ui  gcwoT^ 

ten? 
He  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  ^  tfl  <<  ^  fiewwten. 

To  hope^  to  expect*        ^  0  f  f  e  lu 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  1  ^cffen  6te  i^n  ta  att  finten  ? 
I  do  expect  it.  Sdb  (offe  e6. 

Hope    and    e!q>ectation    make  |>cffen  «nt  ^rvett  ma^t  ajtondbm 
many  a  dupe.  ^m  ^attttu    (See  Lesson  XL. 

Obs.  B.) 
To  wait,  to  tany.      ^rreiu 

To  change*  Sattfc^eiu     ^ 

To  exchanste,  to  truck.       i!?^!*^"rL*^"* 

To  change  one  thing  for  another.  (Stioa^  deoen  etlDO^  9ettottf(!^  or 

ttiiit(mf($e(u 
I  change  my  hat  for  his.  3d)  taufc^  meiiien  ^ttt  geg^n  ten 

fettiigen  ttm. 

To  put  on  one's  hat.  ©en  4^ut  auffe|eiu 

To  put  on  linen.  aB5f^e*  anlegen. 

To  put  on  a  cravat  ©in   ^Wtud)    mnbtnten*.     Part. 

past,  gebunten.    Imperf.  bant* 

I  d"o  ;«?Xtr  o».  }3*  \^  ^^  «•*««  «"f- 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  Gt  Uof.  (jiebt)  ontete  SQWfc^e  atu 

linen. 
He  changes  his  linen.  (St  we^fctt  {etne  SBAfc^e. 

I  put  on  another  cravat.  3d)  binte  etn  ontetre^  ^f^^  tttn. 

I  change  my  cravat.  34  wec^^te  tad  ^tdtud^. 

•  ^ie  SEih\^t,  the  linen,  is  a  fenunine  collective  noun  and  haa  consequent 
ly  no  plural. 
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To  put  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 

To  exchange^ 
To  take  fresh  horses. 
To  exchange  a  piece  of  money. 
To  correspond  with  some  one. 
Do  you  correspond  with  your 

father? 
I  do  correspond  with  him. 

To  mix* 
Amongst, 

I  mix  among  the  people. 

He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 

To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge.  < 

Do  you  recognise  this  man  t 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  him. 


\  @t4  ttm!(elben. 

\  iiDte  Jltdter  wcc^f^tiu 

)  Gr  ftcttet  ftd)  unu 

\  <St  wcd)fc(t  feme  jltetter. 

I  Sr  gtc^t  ein  ontere^  |>emb  an. 

[  (Sc  n)ed)fclt  ftfin  |>eniD. 

)  ein  anterc6  ^\<xt>  n<()men*. 

I  *Do€  9)fcrb  »cd)f«tn. 

s 

>Dtc  g)fctbc  i»cd)fe(n. 
(^n  @tacf  (^e(t»  n>ed)rc(n. 
S3ricfe  niit  3<man^cm  xx>i^\<{n. 
aBed)fern  ©tc  SBrieftf  mtt  i^rcm  8S05 

ter? 
3(^  toed)6(e  SBttefe  mtt  il[^m. 

@i(^  mi  d)en. 

Untet  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

2I(^  mtfc^e  mtcb  unter  ^te  Seute. 
GiE  mifd)t  p^  unter  Me  ©oltatetu 

j'aBtefecretfcnnen*. 
:(5rfennen*. 
'imperf.  erfonnte. 

(Srfennen  ©te  ttcfcn  g)?ann  ? 

3*  ftabe  ifcn  fd)cn  fo  tonge  nicftt  ge;» 

fcf)en,  bap  i^  i^n  nid^t  wieberers 

fcnne. 


EXERCISES.      176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room ! — I  have  already  hired  one. — 
Where  have  you  hired  iti — I  have  hiijed  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (^et  wem) 
have  you  hired  it  1 — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — ^For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  1 — He  has 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — ^Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  1 — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  has 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses? — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant  1 — 1  have  dis- 
charged him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — W^hy  have  you 
parted  with  your  carriage? — Because  1  do  not  travel  any  more. — 
Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged 
sugar  ? — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he  sold  it  on 
credit  1 — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it 
on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — 1  hope  to  ar- 
rive there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  waiting  for  me 
this  evening. — For  what  have  you  exchanged  your  carriage  which 
10* 
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you  no  longer  made  use  oft — I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Ara- 
bian horse. — ^Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  1 — I 
cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why  do  you  take 
your  hat  off? — I  take  it  off,  because  1  see  my  old  writing-master 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do 
not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  great  con- 
cert. 

177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  ? — He  is  gains  to  the 
king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on  another  hat 
to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  put  on  another,  but  I  have 
not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots. — How  many  times  a  day 
dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  ?— -I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt  (cin  tpctpc^  4c)cmb)  ! 
— ^I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When  does  your  father  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  ? — He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — Does 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (ctn  wetpc^  ^Q(^tucft)  as  often  as  youl — He 
puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  day.— Did 
you  often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna  t — I  took 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin 
(ta^  ®c(^flucf)  1 — I  am  going  to  (njill)  change  it  for  you ;  what  money 
do  you  wish  to  have  for  it  (Dofilr)  1 — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins, 
and  kreuzers. — Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend  1 — ^I  do  corres- 

Sond  with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my 
rotherl — I  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  al- 
most— Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people? — 1  mix  among 
them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have  you  recognised 
your  father  1 — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  I  did 
not  recognise  him  (3d)  hattc  iftn  fc  (angc  nid)t  gcfchcn,  bop  id)  i^n  nid)t 
n>icl)cr  crfanntc), — Do  you  still  speak  German  1 — It  is  so  long  since 
1  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (Untcc 
©ud>)  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not(ntd)t  wafer)  ? 
asked  a  philosopher  lately  (neu(td))  of  a  peasant  (einen  Soucrn). 
The  latter  (5)icfer)  answered  him :  "  Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all  sta- 
tions (bcr  ©tonb)."  "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (bic  aSJofecs 
l)eit),"  said  the  philosopher.     (See  end  of  Xesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iRftnf  tttlJr  swben^igflte 
tttiion. 


To  find  one's  self  (to  be j  to  do).  @  i  *  6  e  p  tt  b  C  n  *.  Imperf.  fanb. 

How  do  you  do  ?  t  2Bi«  tcftnbcn  ©tc  ficfe  ? 

I  am  very  well.  t  3d)  bcjtnbe  mid)  fefer  wof)(. 

How  is  your  father  ?  2Bic  bcfinbct  fic^  3fet  ^crt  fBatcc  ? 
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Obs.     In  the  German  the  words  ^rt,  sir,  $raU/  ma- 
dam, &c,  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 

He  is  ill.  t  Cr  bcpntct  fi*  abet. 

Yonr  brother.  f  3hr  ^ctt  ©ruber. 

Your  cousin.  f  3H  45^^^^  85ctter. 

Your  brothers.  f  S^re  ^crren  93rfiber. 

To  stay,  to  sojourn.        @i^  ouftaften*.  Imperf.  ^tett.» 
Hare  you  stayed  long  at  Vien-  ^hcn  ^te  {t^  fonge  in  (ffiiett  aufgc* 

nat  .  ^alten? 

I  have  stayed  there  only  three  3d)  haht  mi(!(  nut;  brel  !£oge  bo  auf< 

days.  gcbaftcn. 

Where  does  your  brother  stay  at  Jffic  Wt  fic^  36^  ^ctt  SBtubet  ges 

present  ?  gcnwarttg  auf  ? 

At  present.  ®egcnn?&rttg. 

To  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one  ^idb  dbcc  3cmanben  cber  etn>a^  auf« 

or  something.  ?)a(tcn*. 

To  laugh  at  some  one.  @td)  &bet  3cmanben  lufiig  madb^n. 

He  criticises  every  body.  (St  ^&(t  |ub  fiber  S^bermann  ouf. 

To  earn, to  get.  SSecbtenen. 

To  gain,  ®«»inncn*.   Part,   past,  gc s 

iQOnnen.  Imperf.  gemann. 

To  get  one's  bread.  @«ln  ©rob  oerbicncn  or  cnuerbcn*. 

Part,   past,  enoorben.    Imperf. 
moarb. 

To  get  one's  livelihood  by.    ®  i (ft  c  r  n  a  ft  t  <  ti  mi  t. 

He  gets  his  livelihood  by  work-  Qt  cimfiftrt  f[(ft  mit  JCcbciten. 

ing. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  writing.    Scft  emfiftre  mi^  mit  ®cftrcibcn. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working.      Scft  wrbicne  mein  ®clb  mit  HxUWtxu 
By  what  does  this  man  get  his  IScmtt  ctn^ftct  flcft  bicfec  9){ann? 

livelihood  ! 

Tospill.     ^  ©etgiepen*/ Part,  past,  oets 

goffen.    Imperf.  oergop. 

He  has  spilt  the  wine  over  the  Qv  ftat  ben  SBetn  auf  ben  Sifcft  t>er3 
table,  goffcn  (action). 

•  Compound  verbi  are  conju|Fated  exactly  like  simple  verbs.  We  Hhall 
therefore  merely  note  the  irregmarities  of  the  latter,  ana  leave  it  to  the  learner 
himself  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparable  particles.  Thus  fanb  is  the  im- 
perfect of  ^nben*,  to  find  (See  Lessons  XXXV.  and  XLH.),  and  befanb  that 
of  befinben*.  The  participle  past  of  finben  is  flefimbett,  and  that  of  oetinben* 
befunben,  the  syllable  oe  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  particle 
(See  Lesson  XLV.}.  ^ielt  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  b«Ucn*,  to  hold  (Les- 
son  LIU.),  and  ^ielt  auf  that  of  aufbalten*.  The  past  participle  of  fatten  is 
gf^alten,  and  that  of  auf^allen*,  aufge^alten. 
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To  stand.  BXi^tn*.  Part,  past,  geflanben* 

Imperf.  flon^. 

The  wine  is  on  the  table.  iDcc   8Bcin   ftclSit  auf   tern   Stfc^ 

(rest). 

Has   your    father  already   de- 3|l  3^r  ^ert  SSotei:  f4)cn  abfteteipt  ? 

parted! 

He  is  ready  to  depart.  ©t  ift  bcreit  atsutetfcn. 

Ready.  95crcit. 

To  make  ready.  SBctcttcn. 

To  make  one's  self  ready.  ©id)  bcrcit  macftcit. 

To  keep  one's  self  ready.  6i(ft  htxzxi  l)aU«i*. 


To  split  {to  pierce). 

To  break  somebody's  heart. 
You  break  this  man's  heart. 


To  hang. 

Ta  be  hanging. 


Was  my  hat  han^ng  on  the  nail  1 

It  was  hanging  on  it. 

I  hang  it  on  the  nail. 

The  thief  has  been  hanged. 

Who  has  hang  the  basket  on  the 

tree? 

The  thief, 

the  robber,  the  highwayman. 
The  patient  (the  sick  person). 

Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


Serfpalten  (bntc^ibe^ten). 

@ic  buc^bo^cen  hefem  fDtonne  tai 

^&ngen  (rerb  active,  regular). 
.(>anaen*    (a   neuter   irregular 

verb).      Part,    past,   ge^angetu 

Imperf.  ^^ing. 

^tna  mein  ^ut  an  bcm  9lage(? 
Qt  oing  boran. 

3(^  ^d'nge  if)tt  on  ben  9lagct.  T^ 
jDcr  iDuh  tfl  geb^ngt  n>ocben.  . 
SBer  bat  ten  ^erb  an  ten  Soum  ge? 

b&njt? 
bee  i^ieb ; 
ber  dl&uber. 
bet  ^ottent 

LIV.) 
3temltd)/  fo  siemftc^ 
<£^  iH  aienilid)  fp&t. 
<£^  ifl  $tem(i^  n>ett. 


(See  Note,  Lesson 


EXERCISE   178. . 

How  is  your  father  1 — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  your  patient  1 
— He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long  since  you 
saw  your  brothers  ! — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they  ? 
— ^They  Vere  very  well. — How  art  thoul — ^1  am  tolerably  well 
(md)t  U6el). — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  German  ? 
— He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already 
speak  it? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your 
cousin  who  has  been  leaininj^  it  these  five  years. — ^Is  it  long  since 
you  heard  of  my  ancle  1 — It  is  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard 
of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  1 — He  was  stajring  at  Berlin, 
but  now  he  is  in  London. — Do  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  1-^ 
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I  do  like  reiy  much  (fel^t)  to  speak  to  him,  bat  I  do  not  like  (tc6  f)aH 
md^t  gcrn)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does  he  laugh  at  vou  1--He 
laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  has  your  brother  no 
friends  ! — He  has  none,  because  he  criticises  every  body. — What 
do  you  get,your  livelihood  bjl — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
^Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihocKl  by  writing  1 — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working  ? — ^They  do  not  get  it  by  doing  any  thing,  for  they  are 
too  idle  to  work.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— Setl)0  uni  Bubttipsel^ 
Section. 

To  doubt  any  thing.  }  2Cn  etcoai  |n>etfe(n  (governs  the  da- 

To  Question  any  thing.       J     tive  with  the  preposition  an). 
Do  you  doubt  that  %  3n>eife(n  ^ie  toran  ? 

I  do  not  doubt  it.  '^ 

I  make  no  question,  have  no  ^3(^^ctfKe  nid^baraiu 

doubt  of  it.  3 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted.  iDaton  4fl  ittd)t  gu  ^lod^ia. 

What  do  you  doubt !  SBoran  gwnfcln  ©ie? 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  S^  peifle  an  beni/nni^  Hefec  ^ann 

me.  nut  gefagt  ^at. 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  Uebei;  (or  wcgen)  ttxoai  cinig  (or 

mi)  wetbcn*. 

Do  you  grant  that  ?  ®e|te6cn  6ie  ei  ? 

I  do  grant  it.  2W)  gcftcbe  ti  (or  left  geflel^e  ti  m,  or 

id)  ge^e  U  au). 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  that  SS^tetnel  \)OiUti  6ie  fflt  Mefen  ^nX  i>^ 

hatt  jaWt? 

I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it.    Sk^  fyAt  btH  ZfyAtt  bafftt  bejaWt 

For,  Sfic  (a  preposition  governing  the 

accusative). 

I  have  bought  this  horse  for  five  3c6  ^a6e  biefe^  ^fect  fiir  (or  urn) 
hundred  francs.  fiinf  f)unbert  ^anUn  gefauft. 

The  price,  tet  ^ttli. 

Have  you  agreed  about  the  price  1  Sinb  @ie  fibet  feen  5)cct«  (wcgcn  bc^ 

gjrcifcQ  einig  gcworben  ? 
We  have  agreed  about  it.  ©it  finD  barfiber  (bc^wegen)  eintg 

gcmcrben. 
About  what  have  you  agreed  ?      SBcrttbcc  (n)e5i9Cg(n)  ftnb  6ie  ctntg 

gcwcrtm? 
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About  the  price.  J  gg^^^^^  b««  Vctfe«. 

On  account  of  (about).  Jfficgcn  (a  preposition   governing 
the  genitive). 
Do  you  confess  your  fault !  ®cj!cbcn  ©ic  Sbrcn  Jc^ler  <in  ? 

I  do  confess  it. .  Set)  ()cftef)e  ibn  cin. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.  ^d^  dcftc^e,  tap  e«  cin  Sc]()(cr  if!. 


To  agree,  to  compose  a  differ- 
ence. 

To  consent. 

However* 
For  all  that. 

Tq  wear. 

What  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments. 

Against  my  custom. 

As  customary. 
The  partner, 


C©i" 


J 


©1(6  tjcrgteic^cn*.    Part,  past,  wr« 

9(td)Cti.    Imperf.  ocrgli^. 
©id)  t^ctcinigcn. 
(Sinn^iUtgcn. 

Snteffcn,  tcc^,  jcto^^. 
^Deffen  ungcoc^tct. 

!S  r  0  9  e  n*.    Imperf.  trug. 

aBa«  fiit  Jttciber  trSgt  er  ? 
Gr  tca^t  fcb(inc  JlUtbcr. 

©cgcit  melne  ®en)c5n^ctt  (a  fern. 

noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 
SKie  gcmobnti^. 
tec  |>anteUgenop  (gen.  en). 

To  observe  something,  to  take  6tnw^  merfen  (genni^t  werfcen*/  fes 

notice  of  somethinff.  l)en*). 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ?         gjjerf en  @te  to$  ? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it.  3d)  nicrfe  e& 

Did  you  observe  that  1  ^obcn  ©ie  tag  gemerft  7 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did?        ^obcn  ©ic  gefeljen/  wog  «t  getfjan 

bat? 
I  did  notice  it.  3c^  M^  (^  gefe^en. 

To  expect  (to  hope).      gSermut^en  (boffen). 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter  SSermutben  ©ic  etncn  SBrief  Mn  S^S* 

from  your  uncle  %  rem  £)f)cim  ju  et^ten  ? 

I  do  expect  it.  3d)  &cffe  eg. 

He  expects  it.  (gc  Dermutftet  eg. 

Have  we  expected  itt  ^abcn  mt  eg  oermutbet? 

"We  have  expected  it.  2Bic  f)a&en  eg  ©ermut^et. 

To  get  (meaning  to  procure) .    a5crfd)affen. 
I  cannot  procure  any  money.        Sd)  fann  mir  fein  ®e(t  »erfcbaffen. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  (Sr  !onn  fid)  nicfetg  ju  effen  Derfc^^ 

eat.  fen. 

EXERCISES.    179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  1 — 1  have  gained  it  by 
Working. — What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  1 — I  have  spilt  it 
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on  the  table. — ^Where  is  yours  ? — ^It  is  on  the  larre  table  in  mj  lit- 
tle room  ;  bat  yon  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  most  keep  it  for 
my  father  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  T — ^1  am  so. 
— Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  1 — He  departs  with  us  if  he  plea- 
ses.— Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  t — I  will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laog:fa- 
ing  at  that  man  1 — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Why 
have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  t — ^They  have  hanged  him,  b^ 
cause  he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (man)  hanged  the  man 
who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)  t — They  (9Xon) 
have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  handed  him :  they  only  hang 
highwaymen  in  our  country  (bei  un6). — Where  have  you  found  ror 
coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room ;  it  was  hanging  on  a  great  naif. 
— Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree  T— I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — ^I  do  not  doubt  it.— Do 
you  doubt  what  that  man  has  tola  you  1 — I  do  doubt  it,  for  he  has 
often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (n?of)t). — Why  have  you  not  kept 
your  promise  1 — ^I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you.^Did  you 
not  promise  us  to  take  (f&bten)  us  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday  t — I 
confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you  ;  although  (tnbfffcn)  the 
concert  has  not  taken  place. — ^Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  t 
— He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter! — 
He  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  ? — I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Have  you  at  last  bought  the 
horse  which  you  wished  to  buy ! — ^I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  money.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.  — 0ub^  mi 
0ieben:ti90te  £ettion. 

OP   THE   PLUPEKPECT. 

This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished 
when  another  action  which  relates  to  it  was  com- 
mencing. 

After  having  read  (after  I  had  SZac^tcm  icft  ge(<fcn  fykttc. 

read). 
After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  gjac^bem  cr  t««  SBrob  gcfc^nitten  f)aU 

he  had  cut  the  bread).  te. 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had  9fja(3^t>«m  er  fiCfleffcn  ^attc 

eaten.) 
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After  cuttingr  myself.  92a(!btem  tc6  mt((  geft^ntttan  ^atte. 

After  dressingr  yourself.  9^od)^cm  ©ic  fid)  angegcgen  featteti. 
After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  9{ad)tcm  a  ftd^  Mm  Seuer  cntfcrnt 

fire.  l)atte. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved.  9{ad)t)cm  ^n  IDtc^  rafitt  ^atteft. 

After  they  had  warmed  tliem-  92oc^tcm  ftc  ftd^  gcio^rmt  i)ottC(u 

selves. 

Before  I  set  out.  G^c  Icb  a&retfe. 

When  I  had  read,  I  breakfietsted.  9{ad)t)cm  idb  gctefen  l^att^/  ftfi^flttcfte 

DC7^  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  you  went  cnacbtem  ®te  ft(6  angegcgcn  l()attcn/ 

out.  g  i  n  g  e  n  @te  au^ 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  92ac6bem  et  ^ai  93rob  gtffdbnttten  I)ots 

cut  the  meat.  te,  f  d^  n  i  1 1  ct  bag  Jteifd). 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  ^{ac^bent  it  ten  S3rief  gelcfcn  l^otte^ 

said.  T^d^^  ^' 

Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  Gl^e  ic^  a^rctfe^  w  1 1 1  t  c6  nod^  ctns 

see  my  children.  mat  metne  jtinbev  \il)tn, 

Obs.  A.  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  ^  fc^nttt  bag  ^ctfd)/  nac^bem  cv  ^ai 
the  bread.  jiBrcb  9crd)nittcn  f)attc. 

What  did  he  do  after  he  had  SBag  t^at  cv,  nad^beui  cr  gcgeffcn  ^at:i 
eaten  1  Ul 

He  went  to  bed.  (St  ging  ju  S3ctte« 


THE  FOLLOWING  VERBS  GOVERN  THE  ACCUSATIVE  WFIH  THE 

PREPOSITION  ttfcer. 

To  be  afflicted  at  something.  Ucbct  etnw^  betrfibt  fctn*. 
To  afflict  one's  self  at  something.  @td)  fiber  ctma6  bctrfiben. 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  @tnb   @te  Hha  ben   !Sob   meinc^ 

my  friend  ?  Jccunbe^  ktrttbt  ? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  3d)  bin  fe^r  bctrfiOt  barfibcr. 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  ?  fBcrftbfC  ift  3t)r  |>crr  SBater  bctrfibt  ? 

The  accident,  bcr  SufaU ; 

the  death,  bcr  IScb. 

To  die  (to  lose  life).  ©tcrbcn*. 

I  die,  am  dying.  3d)  flerbc. 

Thou  diest,  art  dying.  2)u  ftirbjt. 
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He  dies,  is  dying.  iSt  fHt6t 

Died.  Part,    past,  Qt^exUtu    Imperfect, 

jiarb. 

To  complain  of  some  one  or  some-  &id^  ^i>et  3emonben  etct 
thing*  ttwa^  beHagen  (bcfcf^we^ 

ten). 

Do  you  complain  of  my  friend !  SBeflagen   @te    ftd^    fiber    metneti 

greun^  ? 
I  do  complain  of  him.  3^  befloge  mic^  Clber  t^n. 

Of  whom  do  you  complain  t         Ueber  nxn  beflagen  ©ie  fi(ft  ? 
Of  what  does  your  brother  com-  SBorfiber  befi:^n?ert  ftc^  3f^c  SSruler  1 
plain! 

To  wonderjto  he  astonished  or  ^idi  tihtt  tttoai  tPUnbettu 
surprised  at  something* 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  have  SBunbetn  @te  (t^  ftber  ba<^  toai  x^ 

done  1  aet^on  l^be  ? 

I  do  wonder  at  it,  ^  wunbete  mt(ft  batflbet. 

At  what  are  you  surprised  1  9Bctiiber  iDunbem  @ie  fic^  ? 

To  5e  ^Zoi^.  Sieb  fetn*  (governs  the  dative). 

To  be  sorry.  gelt  fein*  or  t^un*  (governs 

the  dative). 

I  am  glad  of  it.  f  Qi  tft  mtr  Iteb. 

1  am  sorry  for  it.  f  ®^  tbut  or  (ifl)  mtt  tett. 

1  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father  iSi  t|l  mtr  !icb  ju  wmefemen,  boS  3it 

is  well.  ^err  SSoter  fkft  iwWJ&«pnt)et 

To  hear  (to  understand).  9Sctnel)men*« 

Dear,  fteb ; 

sad,  sorrowful.  ti:aurtg. 

The  prince,  tct  gilrfl  (9)i:itts)  (en  in  the  ge- 

nitive) ; 
the  count,  ber  ®raf  (en  in  the  genitive)  ; 

the  baron,  Dec  S3oron. 

To  pronounce.         TCtt^fpce^en*. 

The  Saxon,  Ut  ©oc^fe ; 

the  Prussian,  bee  ^reu^e ; 

the  Austrian,  bet  :Defb:et4er. 

Saxony,  ©ad)fcn ; 

Prussia,  9)reupen ; 

Austria,  £)c|trei(6  (£)e|len:eicft»)« 

The  Christian,  bet  6bttjl  (gen.  en)  ; 

the  Jew,  bet  Sube ; 

the  negro,  bet  SJieget  (bet  SKel&t,  gen.  en). 

*  All  names  of  countries  are  neuter. 
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^,  KZERC18ES.      181. 

Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  1 — He  has  not  bought  it, 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreed 
about  the  price  of  that  carriage  1 — We  have  agreed  about  it. — How 
much  have  you  paid  for  it  ? — I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (tec 
granftf)  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  ? — I  have  bought 
three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  of  thread 
stockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictures  for  t — I  have 
bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  find  that  they  are 
dear  1 — I  do  not  find  so.-^Have  you  agreed  with  your  partner  ? — I 
have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of 
the  ship  1 — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  to  me.— Do  you  consent  to  go 
to  England  ? — I  do  consent  to  go  thither. 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  a^ain  (roicbcr  acfc5)cn)  1 — I  have 
seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  nim  1 — T  could  hardly  recognise 
him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long  sword. — How  is 
he  1 — He  is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wears 
beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy 
has  done  1 — I  have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for 
it  ? — I  have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you  1— Not  yet ;  but  I 
expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  com- 
plain ? — I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money.-^ 
Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  1 — ^They  complain  because  they 
cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  1 — ^They  are, 
as  usual  (toU  acwSbnlic^),  very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (3f)c  ^^tt 
Cbcim)  well? — ^He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (a(5  QewBbnlid)). — 
Have  you  already  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Ber- 
lin 1 — I  have  already  written  to  him  several  times ;  he  has,  how- 
ei/%r,  not  answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — ^I  went  to 
my  brother,  who  took  (fi!if)rcn)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  1 — When 
I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  the- 
atre of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (nccft  nid)t). — What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  1 — He  shaved  and  went 
out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  ? — He 
went  to  the  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the 
bread  1 — He  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat.— .When  do  you 
set  out  ? — I  do  not  set  out  till  (cr(l)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart 
I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do 
when  they  had  breakfasted  l— r-They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear 
preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  him- 
self 1 — He  went  nowhither. — After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  grot 
up  at  sun  rise. — Did  you  wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him, 
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for  he  had  got  up  before  me. — ^Whai  did  yoar  cousin  do  when  h« 
heard  (of)  the  death  of  his  best  friend  1 — He  was  much  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — ^Did  you  shave  before  you 
breakfasted  1 — I  shaved  when  1  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to 
bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — At 
what  are  you  afflicted  1 — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are  you 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  1 — I  am  much  (fi'&r)  afflicted 
at  it. — When  did  your  relation  die  1 — He  died  last  month. — Of 
what  do  you  complain? — I  complain  of  vour  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  lias  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your  uncle  com- 
plained 1 — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — -Has  he 
complained  of  the  letter  which  1  wrote  to  him  1 — He  has  com- 
plained of  it.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lc^t  tmb  0ubttt?i80U 

Decleneion  of  Feminine  Substantives. 

NoM.  Gen.    Dat.    Acc. 


TViP       \  Singular. 
^^^'       I  Plural. 


bte,      ber,     ber,      bie* 
t)ie,     ber,     ben,     bte* 


I.  Singular. 

Rule.  All  feminine  substantives,  without  excep- 
tion, together  with,  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted 
into  German,  as :  hie  ^orm,  the  form ;  hie  ?mie,  the 
line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex. 
NoM.  bte  ^rau,  the  woman ;  Gen.  bet  %vau,  of  the 
woman;  Dat.  ber  ^rau,  to  the  woman;  Acc.  bte 
%xavif  the  woman. 

n.  Plural. 

Rule.  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e,  el,  er,  add 
It,  and  all  others  ett,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XIIL) 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  : 
1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  STOutter,  the  mother; 
bte  iCod^ter,  the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
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the  plural  without  adding  n»*    Ex.  Plural :  bic  ^nttet^ 
the  mothers  ;  bie  XbdjttXf  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  it, 
are  declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives, 
that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radi- 
cal voweL^ 


The  door 
The  bottle 
The  fork 
The  pen 
The  hand 
The  nut 


the  doors* 
— ^the  bottles. 
— the  forks. 
— ^the  pens. 
— the  hands, 
—the  nuts. 

She— they. 


Sing. 
bic  Ztfur,  • 
bie  ^fofdje- 
bie  ®a6el  • 
bie  ^eber  - 
bic  ^itb  - 
bic  SRttg    - 


Plural. 
-bieSCbiircn. 
-bic  gtafd)c«* 

-  bic  ®abetn* 

-  bic  gcbcm* 
-bic  §anbc* 


Has  she  ? 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they  ? 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 


©ie  — pe.  (See  Table  of  the 
Personal  Pronouns,  Lesson 
XXVIII.) 

45otn«? 

©ie  m. 
&c  i)at  ntd}t 
^obcn  jtc  ? 

NoM.  Gen,      Dat.     Acc. 
mcine,  mciner,  mcincr,  mcinc* 
mcinc,  mcincr,  mcincn,  mcinc^ 

Obs.  A.  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronoims  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  as :  ^cinc,  thy  ;  fcinc, 
his  ;  i^rc,  her  ;  tttifcrc,  our ;  Sure,  your ;  i^rc,  their. 

The  father  and  his  son  or  his  ;Dec  SSatec  unb  f^in  Ge^n  ebet  fctne 

daughter.  Sod)tet. 

The  mother  and  her  son  or  her  >Dte  Wxttct  unb  i^t  ^ol^n  cber  l^re 

daughter.  Scd^tcr. 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its  ^Da^  ittnt  unb  fein  SSruber  obc( 

sister.  fciitc  Sd)n)eftec. 

Hy  door     — my  doors.  SD?ctne  SWt     — metnc  JSMteit. 

Thy  fork    — thy  forks.  jDcine  ®abct     —  ©cine  ®abc(n. 

•  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that^  all  substantives  with- 
out exception  take  tt  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nomina- 
tive.    (See  Lesson  XIIL) 

^  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these  rules 
will  be  separately  noted. 
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His  pen      — ^his  pens. 
Her  brother — ^her  brothers. 
Her  sister   — her  sisters. 
Her  book    — ^her  books. 


©dne  Jebft     —  feine  Jfebmt. 
S^c  ©niter     — ibw  S^rfiber. 

S&r  SBud)        '-i\)U  ©ad)cr. 


THB  ADJECTIVB  PRECEDED  BY  THE  DEPnnTB  ARTICLE  OF  THE 
FEMININE  GENDER. 


NoM.  the  good 
Gen.  of  the  good 
Dat.  to  the  good 
Ace.    the  good 


Singular. 
NoM.  bie  gate. 
Gen.  bet  flttten. 
Dat.  ber  guten* 
Ace.  bie  gate* 


Plural. 
bie  guteit. 
ber  gulen. 
ben  gutett. 
bie  gutetf* 


Obs.  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  of  the  feminine  gender,  as :  nteine/  beiite,  &c. 
has  exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite 
article. 


My  good  linen, 

the  nsht  hand, 

the  left  hand, 

the  lan^age, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady, 

M^  right  hand  aches. 
His  left  hand  aches. 

The  room, 

the  chamber, 

the  cabinet, 

the  apartment. 
The  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
the  silk  stocking. 


meine  gute  Seinwanb ; 

bte  Ted)te  ^nt ; 

bie  (in! e  ^nb ; 

bte  @proc^e ; 

bie  Bunge ; 

bie  Gtrape ; 

tie  Btatt ; 

tie  ^au  (does    not  soften 

takes  en  in  the  plural)  ; 
bo^  3}{&bd)en ; 
ba9  9r&u(ein. 

^ic  fc^met^t  tie  tec^te  ^nb.« 
3^m  fc^metit  bie  (infe  |>anb. 

bie  @tu6e ; 

bo^  Simmet ; 

bie  Jtommet ; 

bag  ®emad).*» 

bie  @tube  Mtit  ^eraug ; 

tie  ©tube  bintenau^ ; 

bie  @eite ; 

bet  feitene  ©trumpf. 


and 


c  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  verb  is  felt  only  in  a 
part  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 

d  <Stttbe  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  is  a  stove. 
3intmat  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove  in  it  or  not. 
hammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and  in  which  various 
things  are  kept ;  hence  bie  ^leiberlammet,  the  wardrobe ;  bie  ©obenfammer, 
the  garret,  &c.  @tm(itl^  is  only  used  in  speaking  of  the  apartments  in  a  cas- 
tle or  a  palace. 
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THE   ADJECTIVE   WITHOUT   AN    ARTICLE   IN   THE   FEMININE 
GENDER. 

NoM.     Gen.     Dat.      Acc. 


Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular). 
Good,  &LC.  (in  the  plural). 


gute,     guter,   guter,    gute» 
gute,     guter,    guten,    gute* 


Some  good  soup.  ®uti;  ©uppe. 

Some  bad  pens.  ©d)tcd)tc  5«^«tn. 

Some  beautiful  linen  sliirts.  @d)6ne  (einn^antene  ^emten.    (See 

Obs.  Lesson  IV.) 

THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED    BY    THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 
IN    THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 

A  good,  &c.  (feminine).      |  ^  ^.^^  »^^^^  ^  ^.^^^  «^^^ 

THE    FOLLOWINO   PRONOUNS    ARE   DECLINED   LIKE   THE 
DEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  bicfe^  jene. 
Some,  sundry,  ctnige,  ct(id)C* 

Many,  several,  nicl)re  or  nic^rctc* 

Which,  wctcfte. 

All,  nllc. 

Many  a  one,  some,  mond)er,  mand)C/  mancftc^ 

ZCnterc  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XVIII. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives,  the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion/ it  takes  m  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nomi- 

•  Some  ttuthorfl  write  me^re,  others  ttte'^ere.  The  latter  is  more  usual, 
the  former  more  correct. 

^  Thi^  ti^milnationa  of  the  definite  article  are  called  characteristic  because 
ihity  characterize  iji*?  f  aae,  number,  and  gender. 
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native  siii^lar  of  all  genders  and  the  accusative  sia- 
gular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (Page 
33,  Rule  2d-).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi* 
nations  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article'  or  if 
the  word  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation, as :  m,  mein/  fetn^  <feG,  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the 
neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
tixif  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for 
the  masculine  and  e^  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  din  guter  SMantt,  ein  gittc^  Stub* 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine 
being  c  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  e  €f  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  c :  so  that  ilas  sufficient  to  join  the  ending  t  to 
a  wrord  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex,  Masc.  and  neuter :  biffer,  biffed  ;  femi- 
nine ;  bicfe ;  masc.  and  neuter :  jcitcr  jetted  ;  feminine. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectivesj  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives- 


Hare  you  my  pen  ? 

No,  Madanip  I  Imve  it  not- 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken  1 
"Which  soup  has  she  eaten T 
"What  peai  have  you  T 
What  liaen  have  you  bought  * 

Do  you  see  ray  sister  1 
I  do  see  her. 
.  Have  jou  seen  my  slaters  1 

No,  my  ladyt  I  have  not  seen 
thenii 


^aUn  (£U  or  cine  'S^tct  ? 

IKcin,  ^Kabflni  (snabigc  S^^^'')#  t^ 

l}aH  [u  nicht, 
ISS^trf)c  7(l(tfd)e  l)abcn  ©ie  jcrtrct^cn  1 
QBctctjf  Suppc  hat  fic  cji'gcffin  ? 

fauft? 

3*  f»:^C  fie* 

.g>a&cn  ©ic  mcine  ©djnjcflctn  ^cfcs 


(  Eicept  in  ihe  genitive  aingulai  masculine  and  nt^uter,  iii  which  it  takea 
tn,  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  whicJi  it  chai^geH  A&  mto 
eS.     (Page  33,  Rule  3d0 

>>  If  epeaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gnfittgc  Sraa,  gmclous  JLady,  mutt  ba 
Xutad. 
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The  nose,  bU  9{af( ; 

the  butter,  bte  SButtev ; 

the  soup,  tie  ^uppe ; 

the  towel,  ta^  ^nttuc^ ; 

the  napkin,  ta^  ZtUtxtnd^,  tie  Gmnettr. 

■XKRCISBS.      183. 

Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  t — I  am  much 
surprised  at  it. — At  what  is  your  son  surprised  1 — He  is  surprised 
at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to  my  uncle  % 
— I  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afflicted  1 — I 
am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  of 
my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  1 — ^They  have  been  very  well 
for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  1 — I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  1 — No,  I  am  a  Prussian. — Do 
the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  1 — ^They  do  like  to  learn  it. — 
Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well  as  the  Saxons  1 — ^The 
Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but  the  Austrians 
do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (nic^t  oU^u  gut);  notwithstanding 
they  are  (bcffen  ungeod)tct  finb  e«)  very  good  people. — ^Which  day  of 
tlie  week  (»IBeCd)en  Zj^^  in  bet  ^c6)c)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (feiern)  ? 
—They  celebrate  Friday  (bm  greitag);  but  the  Christians  cele- 
brate Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birth-day 
(r>ct  ©eburt^tog). 

184. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ? — She  has  it  not. — ^What  has 
she  1 — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  1 — She  has  a 
fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  1 — ^Your  sister  has  it. — 
Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  1 — I  see  her  often. — When  did 
you  see  your  sister  1 — I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  (Obs.  C, 
Lesson  LXV.)  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts  1 — Your  good  sister 
has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has  them  not. — 
Who  has  them  1 — Your  mother  has  them. — Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens  1 — ^They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain? — He 
complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — ^Why  do  you  complain  1 
— I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. — ^Is  your  sister  as  old 
as  my  mother  ? — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your 
brother  purchased  anything? — He  has  purchased  something. — 
What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and  good  pens. 
— Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stoclangs  1 — He  has  bought  some. 
— ^Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why 
does  she  not  write  1— Because  she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does 
the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out? — She  does  not  go  out, 
because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does  my  sister  not  speak  1 — Be- 
cause she  has  a  soar  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  1 
— I  have  not  seen  it, — Hast  thou  a  front  room  1 — ^I  have  one  he- 
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hind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — Does  the  wife  of  our 
shoemaker  go  out  already  1 — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out 
yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ?— She  broke  the  one 
■which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup 
or  of  my  mother's  ? — I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mo- 
ther's, but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman 
that  was  with  (bei)  me  this  morning  ? — I  have  not  seen  her. — Has 
your  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt  herself. — Have  you  a 
sore  nose  1 — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a  sore  hand. — Have  you 
cut  your  finger  1 — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut  my  hand. — Will  you 
give  me  a  pen  1 — I  will  give  you  one. — Will  you  (have)  this  (one) 
or  that  (one)  % — I  will  (have)  neither. — Which  (one)  do  you  wish 
to  have  1 — I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you 
wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  or  my  sister's  1-^1  wish 
to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you 
have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  1 — ^I  can  write  with  it  (Obs, 
jB.,  Lesson  LII.). — Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (tiebcn^ 
ivftrbtg)  and  each  is  conceited  (beft|t  (Staen(tebe).-r-The  same  (6ben 
fo)  as  men  (bic  SKonn^perfcn),  my  dear  fnend. — Many  a  one  thinks 
himself  learned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (libcrtrcffen*) 
women  in  vanity  (on  ©itetfeit).     (See  end  of  Lesson  AXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Nettn  tXttb  fiUb^^fite 

To  go  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  in  3n  tie  ^ficfte  Qe^cn*,  in  bet  ^ftdfte 
the  kitchen.  fctn*.      (See    Lesson    XXIX. 

Note\) 
To  go  to  church,  to  be  at  church.  3n  bie  ^irc^e  gel&cn*/  in  bet  Slivdjt 

fein*. 
To  go  to  school,  to  be  at  school.  3n  bie  ©c^ule  Qe^en*/  in  bet  ©c^uU 

fein*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3n  ten  pellet  gc^en*^  in  tern  itels 
the  cellar.  Ux  fein*. 

The  dancing  school,  tie  Son5fd)U(c  ; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      tie  .RcmStie ; 
the  opera,  tie  £)pet. 

To  go  a  hunting,  to  be  at  hunt-  f  2Cuf  tie  3flQt  Qcf)cn*,  ouf  tet  Sflftb 
ing.  fctn*.      (See    Lesson    XXa, 

Note  ■.) 

To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the  2(uf  ta^  ©dfetop  fiel^en*/  auf  tern 
castle.  ©^toffe  fetn*.« 

•  The  preposition  ttuf  denotes  action  and  existence  upon  the  exterior  of  any^ 
thirjg  or  motion  tx)ward8  an  elevation. 
11 
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To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  he  at  Vnf  btr  SSrfc  ^\)tn*,  Quf  ^cr  SIrfir 
the  exchange.  frtn'*'. 

The  hank,  Vxc  9^anf  (plor.  Sonfen) ; 

the  hench,  tie  SBanf  (plur.  SBfinfc)* 

To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing,  ^ifd^n  get^iti*. 
To  hunt.  3ogen. 


The  whole  day,  all  ^he  day, 

the  whole  moniing, 

the  whole  eveninff, 

the  whole  night,  ^1  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  soeie^. 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  Midden), 


ben  gonial  2^^ ; 
ten  gon^en  axergm ; 
ten  ^i/tn  2CbcnO ; 
tie  gonae  92«bt ; 
ta<  ^n|e  3o^ ; 
tie  dan^  SBod)e ; 
tie  ^tnje  ^efeOfc^ft^ 
oufeinmat; 
p(5((i<^ 


Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  year. 
Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  heliy-ache. 

She  has  the  stomach-ache. 
His  sister  has  a  violent 
'ache. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it. 
Some  of  them,  any  of 

them. 
Of  it,  of  them. 


head. 


itU  ffinfti^e  (nJ4fte}$So(^ 

>Die  oorige  (oev^ngene)  9Bod^» 

2>tefe  SBccf^e. 

J)tefrt  Sflbt. 

t  3^te   grau  SKuttec  (See  Obs. 

Lesson  LXX  V.) ; 
t  3&t  grfiuldn  ®*»efler ; 
T  Sbve  SrAuIein  @d)»e{tenu 
eine  ^fictfon. 
U4  S3<m(^(^;  plur.  tie  SBau^r 

{tftmecjen. 
€te  ^at  9)2agen|«!^mer|en  (plur.). 
€feiiie  Sd^tveftev  M  ^^ei  •^^f^ 

»e^. 


Pronouns 


possessive 
lute. 


Sing. 

and 
Plur, 

fern, 

aiso- 


Singular  and  Plural  fern. 


SEBdc^,  beren,  berfefben* 
(See  Obs.   Lesson  XVL) 


Feminine. 


Mine,  his.  here,        )  5. 
Ours,  yours,  theirs.  >        ^ 


Singular. 

tie  XMm^c,  tie  fetntge,  tie  tbttge. 
itte  unfrigc^tle  (Surtgc^  tie  tOrlge. 


!>  Substantives  terminating  in  ei,  ^eit,  felt,  fc^aft,  ^nd  ^tt)  fire  feminine. 
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Plural. 

>Plural       ^^^i^^ 

tie  unfngeit,  tie  ©ir^it,  tie 
i^rigeii*** 

tioe? 
3*  0<»tx  tie  i^jtigf* 

3  5  r  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns, Lesson  XXVllL). 

What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  SBa^  wollen  @u  3&tec  SKu^mc  fc^ts 

your  aunt  1  dfen  ? 

I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart.  3c^  nnd  tf)r  etne  Sotte  fc^tcf  en. 

Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  ?     SBoUcn  ©ie  i&t  au*  gr&fete  f(i)t(!en  ? 
I  will  send  her  some.  3cft  n>ttt  t|)tr  n>etd)e  {(^tcfem 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  ^a6en  @te  metncn  ^tocflem  tie 

sisters  1  58a*et  .qeWtcft  ? 

1  have  sent  them  to  them.  34  \^U  f(c  tf)nen  ^ef^'tdt 


Mine,  his,  hers, 
Ours,  yours,  hers. 

Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  % 
I  have  hers. 

To  her. 


The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  mi^ht  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette. 

The  relation. 


tie  Sorte ; 

tie  SJtubme  (tie  Satite); 

tie  ^fir ji<fte ; 

tie  fert^eete ; 

tie  ^trffte ; 

tieSofe; 

tieSfltcfete; 

tie  SO^ac^t ; 

tie  moiQjb ; 

tie  3ettund.<i 

( JIf.ter  SetttKintte; )  (an  adjec- 
\  F.  tie  SerttKintte ; )  tive  noun. 


The  neighbour  (feminine),  tie  92od66attnn ; 

the  ware  (merchandise,  goods),    tie  SBoare* 

Ohs.  A.    A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  join- 
ing the  syllable  inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress, 


ter  @(^aufpte(er ;  f 
tie  @c^auf^ie(ettnn. 


«  These  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  the  defi- 
nite article.    (See  Lesson  VII.) 
d  Words  terminating  in  ting  are  feminine. 
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Obs.  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  sub- 
stantive contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  tt,  it  is  gen- 
erally softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  tmt»     Ex. 

The  countess,  t>tc  ©rSfinn ; 

the  fool  (fern.),  bie  ^Jjarrinn  ; 

the  cook  (fern.),  bie  JlScI)inn ; 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife),  tic  JBfiuerinn  ; 

the  sister-in-law,  bte  ^c^to&gcrinn. 

To  catch  a  cold,  ben  Scftnupfcn  bcfommcn*. 

To  have  a  cold,  ben  ®d)nupfcn  !)flt)cn*. 

To  have  a  cough,  ben  ^uflen  f)o6en». 

I  have  caught  a  cold.  3ci^  ^abe  ben  @4)nupfen  (efontmen. 

The  cold,  bet  ©Anupfen; 

the  cough,  bet  ^uflen. 

To  make  sick.  itranf  moc^en* 

It  makes  me  sick.  6^  moc^t  mic^  ftanf. 

BXERCISKS.      186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  1 — ^He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fem.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands  al- 
ready upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  1 — She  is  at  church. — 
Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ?— -She  is  ffone  thither. — Does  your 
mother  often  go  to  church  1 — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock 
does  she  set  up  1 — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school 
to-day  1—3  do  go  thither. — ^What  dost  thou  learn  at  school  ? — I 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  aunt  1 — She 
is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this 
evening  to  the  opera  ? — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. 
— Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  % — He  has  not  been  able  to  ?o  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting  t — I  like 
to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — ^Is  your  father  still  in  the 
country  1 — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — ^What  does  he  do  there? 
— He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you 
were  in  the  country  7 — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 
How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (6ei)  my  mother  % — I  stayed  with 
her  the  whole  tvening. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the  castle  ? — 
I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find  many  people  there  1 — I  found 
only  three  persons  there. — ^Who  were  those  three  persons  1 — ^They 
((S^)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — Are  these 
girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  1 — ^They  are  better  than  they. — Can 
your  sisters  speak  German  ?— They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning 
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it. — Have  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother  1 — I  brought  her 
good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  !— 
She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good 
peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches? — 1  do  like  them  much  (fc()r). — 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  1 — She 
has  given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year  ? — I  have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give 
any  to  your  little  sister  1 — I  gave  her  some. — Why  have  you  not 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  1 — I  wished  to  give  her 
some,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not 
like  cherries. — Were  there  many  pears  last  year  1 — ^There  were  not 
many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  t — ^Tliey  cannot  go  thither, 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Did  you 
sleep  well  last  night  ? — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made 
too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you  last  night? — I  was 
at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  did 
see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than 
usual. — Did  you  play  1 — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books ;  for  my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — 
Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  1 — I  have  read  it. — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it  1 — I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it. — Where  have 
you  been  since  (feitfccm)  I  saw  you? — ^I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister  1 — I  did  speak  to  her. 
— What  does  she  sayl — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Where  have  you  put  my  pen  ? — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day  1 — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has 
promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (bcwunbcrn)  that  family 
(^ie  ^ami(te),  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  tiie  mother  the  queen  of 
it.  The  children  and  the  servants  (^o^  ©efinbe  has  no  plural)  are 
the  subjects  (Dcr  Untcrtfeon,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (bet  ©toot). — ^The 
tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (Dcr  SWtnifler),  who  share 
(tbcUcn)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (tic  ©orge)  of  the  govern- 
ment (tie  SKccjterung).  The  good  education  (tie  ©Tjic^ung)  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Od«.  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXX.)  is  the 
crown  (tie  ^rcnc)  of  monarchs  (tet  9Kcnar(ft/  gen.  en).  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON.— actjt^ijste  Uttion. 

To  march  (to  walk).  sDlarfcbtren.* 

To  walk  (to  go  on  foot).        (SJe^en*  (ju  Jupe  gel^en). 

■  The  verb  marftfciten  takes  the  auxiliary  fein*,  when  there  is  a  destination 
of  place,  else  it  takes  either  l)abctt*  or  fetit*.  Ex.  ^te  Slrmee  tfi  na^  0iom 
marfd)irt,  the  array  has  marched  to  Rome ;  bie  ?lrmcc  f)at  (or  ifj)  Hn  ganjen 
^ag  iiwrfc^trt,  the  array  lias  marched  the  whole  day. 
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To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  trayeller, 

the  wanderer   (the  traveller  on 

foot), 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business,       ") 
an  aflfair,  j 

To  transact  business, 

To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats, 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  allure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
1  am  enraptured  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force), 


To  meddle  with  something. 

To  concern  one's   self  about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

something). 


€(ftrcitm*.  Part,  past,  ^^xXWtxu 

Imperf.  fd)rttt 
Sftetfcti/      }    take    fetti    for    their 
SBonteni/ )  auxiliary, 

^cr  9ietfcn^e ; 
Itt  aSanbcrcr  (SBanber^mann). 

(&\m  tD^etle  }ur(i(f(e9en. 
(Sinen  @(^rttt  niacin* 

(Sinm  ®c^ritt  t^un*. 

(Sine  9{etfe  modften. 
Cine  9lcU  l)attfn*. 

?  «n  ®<f*aft  (plural  e). 

®ef46fte  mo^ciu 

<jefa(aene«  Jteifc^ ; 

frifcJKg  Stcif* ; 

l>ie@peifc; 

ta^  ®cttd^t  (plur.  e)  ; 

9efa()cn^  ^petfen ; 
^tUbfpeife. 

2(n  ft*  ai«^<n*  (ftetfteiiics 
^)cn*/  anaie^en*). 

Det   ^ngn^t  atc^t  ba^  Gtfcn  an 

fi*. 
3^r  C^cfong  s^^^t  nuc^  an. 

Sccfen. 

Sletaen. 

S3eaou6crn« 

entattcfen. 

3*  bin  borfiOct  rntaflcft. 

tie  ®d)dn^dt; 

btc  ^rnionie ; 

tie  ^ttmme ; 

bie  ©enHtlt. 

S  &^  in  ettoog  mtfc^en. 
\  6i(^  mit  etn)a<  aOgeben*. 

\  ©id)  urn  etnHi6  6ef  ftmmern. 
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I  ^o  not  meddle  with  other  peo-  SSA  m\6)C  nik^  nk^  in   fctmU 


ple^s  basiness* 
The  quarrel  (the  contest), 
the  coanaeroe  (ikn  traffic), 
Strange  (foreigii), 
It  is  strange. 


ter  ^npc( ; 

^ct  |HMite(  (has  no  |^«ral). 

&  ifl  Icnbcveac 


He  employs  himself  in  painting.  (&c  cjiH  fkb  tint  Ut  S02a((tci  «K 
The  art  of  painting,  tie  lateen ; 

chemistry,  tie  €^ie,  tie  GdM^^nfl ; 

the  ohemtfi^  tet  Q,h€m\Jttt  (tec  ©t^tcfOnfttet) ; 

the  art,  tie  SC\w/fL 

To  look  at  some  one.  Setnotiten  an|e^im** 

To  concern  some  one.  Senooten  angef^en*. 

I  look  at  you.  3(^  fcljt  6te  on. 

I  do  not  like  to  mieddle  with  Sd^  ntifcbe  niid)  m4)t  ^rm  in  Xin^e, 

things  that  do  notconoem  me.      tie  mk^  xnifti  on^efKn. 
What  IS  that  to  me  1  f  SOBo^  ge^t  ta«  mt<i)  an  ? 

What  is  thai  to  yoQt  f  flO^^e^ta^  ®kan? 


fffiietiv^«(<n. 

tcrt   fBieter^en.     (See    Lesson 
LXXI.  Oht.  C) 
the  beginning,  the  coaunenee-  tec  2(nfong ; 

meat, 
the  wisdom^  tiefl^d^l^; 

the  study,  ita«€»itticen; 
the  ffoddess,  tie  ©ettinn  ; 

the  lord,  tec  .^ecc  ; 

the  ni^tingaie,  tM  92o(^tigofl. 

All  beginnings  are  difficult.  Ktlec  2CnfMtg  ift  f^et  (a  proTeib). 


To  repeaU 
The  repetilioo. 


To  cneote. 

The  creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness), 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 


6  d>  0  f  f  e  n.    Part,  past,  gefc^ffen* 
Imperf.  |<i^. 

tete*8pfec; 

tie  ©c^pfiing ; 

ti€  SBc^UM ; 

tie  Sucd)t  te^  ^ecctt ; 

tec  l^immeC ; 

tie(Scte; 

tie  Ginfamf eit ; 

tie  Seaion; 


«»  Substantive  temunatiiig  in  ttitt,  form  their  rfiural  by  changing  ttmmto 
cn.  Ex.  ba«  3irtt»ibttwm,  the  individual ;  plur.  bie3n^i»ibweii;  ba^etwium, 
the  study;  plur  ^it^tuHen. 
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the  exercise,  tie  Kn^^U ; 

the  goodness.  tie  @^fite.« 

I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.        2d)  \)ah€  ci  3h^ttm%m  get^n. 

Obs.  The  preposition  ttegen  takes  its  place  either 
before  or  after  the  genitive  which  it  governs  ;  but  when 
it  follows  a  personal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  t  of  the  pronoun  which  then,  forms  one 
word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  ^albeit/  on  ac- 
count of,  and  urn  —  tt)i((en/  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  never  stands  before  the  sub- 
stantive.    Ex. 

SWctnctiwgen/  mc\mtf)ali>tn,  on  ac-  Unfettwcgen^  unfftt^jot^ctt/  on  ac- 
count of  me.  comit  of  us. 

ID^tncttocgcn/ tcinet^ol^ni/  on  ac-  (&viX€twtQ^tn,tViX€t!f9oibcn,eiiti€eonni 
count  of  thee.  of  you. 

^dmtmc^cn,  feittet^a(6en/  on  ac-  3()retn)egen^  xfixttfyAUn,  on  account 
count  of  him.  •  of  them,  for  their  sake. 

S^rcttocgeti/  x\)xctfyiXbcti,   on    ac- 
count of  her. 

In  the  same  way  we  say :  itm  inetnettt>iKen^  for  my 
sake ;  itm  teinctlotKeit,  for  thy  sake,  <fec. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  &  ^t  e^  tttn  t^retmtUen  gctl^tu 
her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your  S^^et*  unb  Sfitet  ittnbftr^  e^  |es 
children,  as  well  as  on  account  n>of)(  aU  mcimU  unb  bev  ^tvaU 
of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put  gen  n>e9en^  l^o6e  id)  34nen  bief^ 
you  in  mind  of  and  inculcated  iotd)ti9e  unb  unttdaticfte  SBa^ts 
this  important  and  infallible  ^eit  ^u  ©emilt^c  gefa^rt  unb  ettis 
truth.  9efd)atft. 

The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanli-  bte  9l«in(t^f eit ;  bieUnretnlul^feit ;' 
ness, 

the  government  (meaning   the  bte  iDOrtgfeit 
magistrate). 

Sensible,  reasonable,  ocmfinftta* 

Not  only— but  also.  Sli^t  oUein  —  fonbcnt  caxd^ 

EXERCISES.     189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  1 — With  much  pleasure. — What 
have  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  1 — I  like  it  bet- 

^  Abstract  substantives  have  no  plural  in  German ;  as  bit  (Biitt,  the  good- 
ness ;  bie  iiibt,  the  love,  &c. 
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ter  than  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to  dinel — I  am  ready. — Do 
you  intend  to  set  out  soon  t — I  intend-setting  out  next  week. — Do 
you  travel  alone  1 — No,  Madam,  I  travel  wi3i  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  1 — We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  you 
meet  any  one  in  (ouf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey  to  Berlin  ? 
— We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do  you  intend  to  spend  your 
time  in  this  summer  1 — I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  you 
walk  much  in  your  last  journey  \ — ^I  like  very  much  to  walk,  but  nty 
uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  ! — He 
wished  to  walk  at  £rst,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he 
wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — 
What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  1 — We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  our  professor,  who  made  a  lonff  speech  on  (fiber  with  the 
accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — What  did  he  say? — After  sayinff, 
**  God  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom ; "  he  said,  *<  repetition  is  the 
mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God."— 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  1 — ^When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  loflffer. 
— What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  tlie  way  to  Vi- 
enna \ — ^It  was  very  bad  weather ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed, 
and  rained  very  heavily."* 

190. 

What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  1 — I  am  walking 
in  it  (bortn). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  1 — ^The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  1 — There 
are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me. — 
Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (ilbcr  with  the  accus.) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  ( j^rt? 
lid))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  1 — I  confess,  the  harmony  of 
the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  tho 
most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What  does  your  niece 
amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and 
writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself 
with  in  his  solitude  1 — He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chem- 
istry.— Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  1 — He  no  longer  does 
any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business  ? — He  does  not  generally  (gcn?Ji()n(id))  meddle  with  other 
people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves 
me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  ?— He 
has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it  ? — I  did  know  it  pretty 
well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  \ — I  have  done  some, 
but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  1 — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me;  but  I  love  you  so  much  (fo  fcbr)  that 
I  concern  myself  much  (fi'f)r)  about  what  you  are  doin^. — Does  any 
one  trouble  his  head  about  you  ? — No  one  troubles  his  head  about 

«>  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressions  relative  to  the  impersonal 
verb  e  #  t  fl,  \i  is,  in  LeBtont  LIV.  and  LVl. 
11* 
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me ;  for  1  am  not  worth  the  trouble. — Not  only  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  health  (tie  @^efiint^tt),  prudent 
people  avoid  (fid^  f)ikUn  oor  with  the  dative)  uncleanliness,  and  wash 
themselves  oflen.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

/ 

•  EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (fin  lini  acl)l|igfiU 

OP    THE    FUTURE. 

The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  tt)frbeit*,  to  become,*  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  will,  and  the 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love.  3<%  xocxU  lUhcn,  n  {fit)  wltt  lUhen. 
Thou  wilt  love,  you  will  love.     i)u  nntjl  Ucbcn^  3h^  wcrbet  (6ic 

wetten)  tie6en. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love,     ©it  toaUn  Uebeit/  fie  mermen  lUUxu 

I  shall  be  loved.  S<ft  tottU  ^clxtU  twrbcn. 

Will  you  love  my  mother  1  $B(rten  ®ic  metne  QKuttct  lUUn  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much.  3(ft  rpetbe  fie  fc^r  licbcn. 

I  shall  never  love  her.  3c^  werbc  pe  nie  Ctc6en. 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves  3d)  roerbe  fte  Itcbett/  toettit  fte  mtc^ 
me.  (t(6en  toxxt*  (See  Less.  XLYIL) 

Will  you  go  out  to-day  1  fficrb«n  ®i<  ^cute  au^^el^en  ? 

Tobedusty.  ®tau6tg  fcin*/ ftau6cn. 

Is  it  dusty  1  31!  e$  flaubig  1 

It  is  dusty.  i&i  ill  flouMg. 

It  is  very  dusty.  (S^  t|l  fc()t  ftauMg. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  1  3(1  f ^  fd)mu|t9  trou^en  ? 

It  is  very  muddy.  i&i  t|l  fe^t  f^mulig. 

To  be  smoky,  to  smoke.        dlaucfteiu 
Is  it  smoky  1     Does  it  smoke  ?    fHau^t  e^  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.    It  smokes  G^  rau4)t  fe^r. 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  (S^  taud)t  ju  fc^r. 

much. 

To  go  in*  ^  I  n  e  t  n  9  c  5  c  n  *. 

To  come  in.  |)e  rein  Com  men*. 

•  The  verb  toetben*,  when  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  future  and 
other  tenses,  loses  its  proper  signification. 
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Will  you  go  in !  flBaten  6u  lj^ndn  ge^  9 

Tosttdown,  e>t(^fc(ctu 

TosiU  6i^en»  (verb  neoter)«      Part, 

paat,  gcfcffeiu    Imperf.  faf . 

I  will  six  down  on  that  ehair.       S^  witi  imd)  auf  ticfen  Gttt(;(  fcletu^ 

Where  did  he  sitt  ftS^  faf  ct  1 

He  sat  upon  that  chair.  Qt  fiip  auf  ^iefrm  6tn^. 

T^  have  left.  Ucbcia  6(etbcll^    Imperfect, 

bCireJ. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  1  SBtnntf  (Sk(b  Hdbi  S^cn  t^^? 
I  have  a  crown  left  Qti  hUitjt  mtc  dn  Sf)«Ut  ftbri^ 

I  ha^e  only  three  crowns  left.       HH  tidUn  mtt  nut  tm  Zf^tt  iM^ 
If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but  SBenn  id)  i^n  ^^c,  nntb  mt  mtc 
little  left.  tDcnig  iim^  Hetben  (or  fb  lotrb 

mtr  nur  tmnx%  ftbrig  Unbm). 

DCr*  -A.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions ;  that  is,  when  that  which 
ought  to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins 
with  a  conjunction.     Ex. 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him  SEBnm  cr  f<ommt,  totxU  i<^  mit  t^ui 

(inversion).  fpre<fe<n. 

I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes  Scft  mcxU  mit  il^m  fptM^ett/  nxnn  ct 

(without  inTersion).  fommt. 

If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow,  I  SQBcnn  ti  mcr^  ((Wnc^  fBktttt  xft, 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion),      werbe  i<!^  fpojiecot  ^f)tXL 
I  shall  take  a  walk  if  it  is  fine  3d>  VHtU  fiMjInren  ge^cn^  wcnn  C5 

weather  to-morrow   (without      mcrgen  \dfinU  SScttct  i^ 

inversion). 

DCr*  B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction 
tctnn^  iff  is  omitted  in  the  fi^t  This  omission  of  the 
conjunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  coiyunction  f  0/ 
then  (so). 

Then  (so).  6o. 

If  T  n^i^^^r,  «,r.«-.»  T  okoii  CS5«^*n*«<  ^*  «*«»«  ®^^^  (instead 
LT^Z  ^         ^  i     of:  mm  t*  mein  ®c(b6efcmmO, 

b  Whenever  a  will  or  intention  and  not  merely  ftiturity  is  to  be  expressed, 
the  verb  mUta*  is  used. 
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If  he  fioeakfi  to  me  I  shall  an-  (  ^'^^^  ^  ^"  ""'^  (^^^ '  "^^T"  ^'^  ^" 
If  he  speaks  to  me,  1  shall  an-  ^     ^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  .^^^  ^^^ 

swer  him.  ^     ^^^^^^^ 

Obs,  When  the  conjunction  loenn  is  not  omitted,  the 
conjunction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
omitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain 
length. 

If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  ©cnn  ®ie  mtr  tjerfprcAen  iwlle«/f« 
it  secret,  I  shall  tell  it  to  you.       oebetm  gu  ^atten^  fo  tverbc  tc^  c6 

^i^ncn  fogcn. 

I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so  3^    f)aU   aU  mctn  ®c(b  au^ai'gi'^ 
that  I  have  none  left.  ben,  fo  top  niic  U\n^  me^t  iibxx^ 

WciOt. 

Tofill.      •  SftrCen  (anfutten). 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine.  (Sine  ^(ofc^e  nut  SBein  anfftHen. 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money.         3c^  ffltte  meiticn  JBeutcl  (meine  ©5ts 

fc)  mtt  ®c(b. 
With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass?  SBomit  fUUen  <2le  t>tcfe<  ®ta«  ? 

EXERCISES.       191. 

Will  your  father  go  oat  to-day  1 — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  fine 
weather.— Will  your  sister  go  out  ? — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — Will  you  love  my  brother? — I  shall  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parents  go  into  the 
country  to-morrow  1 — They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day  1 — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  1 — ^I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in? — We  will  go  in, 
if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  1 — I  shall  not  go  into  it, 
for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Madam. — Will  you 
not  come  in  t — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? — I  will  sit  down  upon  that 
large  chair. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother  ?— 
I  will  tell  you. — Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  often.— When 
did  he  die  f — He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am  very  much  (feftr)  afflic- 
ted at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  1 — 1  have  not  spent  all. 
— How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it  ? — ^I  have  not  much  left  of  it ;  I 
have  but  one  florin  left. — Ho>y  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  1 — 
They  have  but  three  crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to 
pay  your  tailor  1 — I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay 
him,  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers have  leftl — They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left, — Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  1 — If  1  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-morrow  ? — ^If  it  is  fine  weather,  I 
shall  take  a  walk ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather,  I  shall  stay  at  home*-— 
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"Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  1—1  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive  my 
money  to-morrow, — ^Why  do  you  wish  to  go  1—  If  your  father  comes 
I  shall  not  go  ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I  must  go.— Why  do  you 
not  sit  down  1 — ^If  you  will  stay  with  (t^ci)  me,  I  wilKsit  down ; 
but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — Will  you  love  my  chil- 
dren 1 — If  they  are  goc^  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  if 
they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am 
1  right  in  speaking  thus  (fe)  1— »You  are  not  wrong.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.SECOND  LESSON.— gujei  ttub  acl)tpgste 
Cwtion. 

OP   THE   PAST   OR   COMPOUND   INFINITIVE. 

In  German,  as  in  English,  the  past  iafinitive  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ;  but  in  English  the  peist  participle 
stands  after  the  infinitive,  v^rhereas  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it.     Ex. 

Have  loved,  to  have  loved.  ®c(icbt  l)aUn,  gcftcbt  ga  f)aUn, 

In  order  to  have  loved.  Urn  gclicOt  gu  l)cihcn. 

Without  having  loved.  £)6ne  geUebt  ga  f)abm. 

Have  been  loved.  ©ettebt  werbcn  fetn. 

To  have  been  loved.  ©eltcbt  wctten  gu  fetn. 

OP   THE    PAST   FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compoimd  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  future  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  tt)erbett*  and  the  past  infinitive.    Ex. 

I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  v^rill  36)  mxU  gcUebt  f)Qbcn,  ct  (pc)  wirb 

have  loved.  getteOt  ^oben. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will  *Du  wirft  gcticM  f)aUn,  3ht  werbct 

have  loved.  (@ie  wcrbcn)  geltcbt  babcn. 

.We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  SBir  wcrben  gcltcbt  f)(\Un,  fic  wcrtcn 

have  loved.  gdtcbt  bobcn. 

I  shall  have  been  loved.  3cb  Wf^btf  gcttcbt  wotbcn  fcin. 

I  shall  have  written  my  letters  3d)  wctbc  mcinc  JBricfc  gcf^ricbcti 
before  you  return.  haUn,  cf)C  @tc  gurucffonuucn. 

men  I  have  paid  for  the  horse        ^^^^^   .      ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
I  shall  have  only  ten  crowns  j      ^^^^^^  \^^^  „„^  ^^  ^^^^  r^^^^^^ 

'®"-  [     ttbri^  btcibcn. 
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DIr*  -A*  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  of 
the  coiyanction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  in- 
finitives or  participles.     Ex. 

'  aOBo^  wnUn  6tc  tl)un,  wcnn  ^U  ga 
SOtitta^  gegeffen  ^aben  tvcrten, 
or  mctttn  au  9){tttag  dcgeffcn  ^as 
ben? 

f  SS^cnn  idf)  Sftten  SBrubcc  9cfprcd)fti 
^aben  totvU,  or  toctU  gcrptod)cn 
^aben/  fo  n>erte  ic^  wtffcn,  toa^  tc^ 
gu  tl)un  ^abe. 


What  will  you  do  when  you 
have  dined  1 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


DC7^  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most 
elegant  and  most  usual.    Ex. 

(3(6  haU  il^m  gefagt,  ba9  €ic  ba$ 
^fetb  ([^ben  t^erfauj^n  miiffen  Tand 
not  t)et(aufcn  gemupt  or  mufTen 


The  same  (feminine). 

The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 

It  is  all  one  (the  same). 

Such. 


JDicfctbe^ble  nimlidx.  (See 
Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 

i  iDtefetbe  (bte  n&mtidbe)  ^acfte. 
(  iDa^fctbe  (ta«  n(^m(tc6c)  )Dtng. 

@d  if!  etncdct. 

ilfa^c.       F)sm.        NeuL 
@otrf)er,  fotrf)e,  folc^e^ 
(is  declined  according  to 
the  characteristic  termi- 
nation). 

Obs.  A>    When  fotc^  is  preceded  by  em  or  tein,  it  has 
the  declension  of  an  adjective.     Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  (Stn  fc(d)CC  ^ann,  eine  fctd^e  ^rou^ 

a  child.  ctn  fotd^e^  jttnb. 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  ^otc^c  ST^enfc^en  t)crbtenen  3((j^tung. 

Obs.  B.    When  folcf)  is  followed  by  ein,  it  is  not  de- 
clined.   Ex. 
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Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  @e((^  ein  ^ann,  fdd^  eitie  Jwn,  fe{(^ 
a  happiness.  rtn  @Ukf. 

On  the  outside  of^  without^  out  of  .  2(  u  $  e  t  ^  a  I  b  (a  preposition  gov- 
erning the  genitive). 

The  church  stands  outside  the  JDic  Jttrtftc  i(l  au^l^tt  bet  ©tatt 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  3*w«be6icwrt«n:S^c(@tobt5 

town-gate.  ^u)  crwortcn. 

The  town  or  city-gate.  {SlSSffstatt 

To  go  out.  ^inau^e^*. 

To  come  out.  ^<i:ttu«&mmen». 

Seldom  (rarely).         6e(ten. 
Does  he  sit  under  the  tree  1         ©t|t  vc  ttntct  bem  SBoume  7 
He  is  sitting  under  it.  ©c  fl|t  batunter.    (jObs.  B.  Les- 

son LII.) 

ToemtinuB  {to  proceed).  {  |SVtf«| /«."** 

He  continues  his  speech.  f  Gc  f&M  in  feinetr  9{ebe  fort 

The  aonetite  J  ^  ^'^^^^ 

1  ne  appeiiie,  ^  ^j.  ^  ^^j^^  ^^  g^jj  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

the  narrative,  the  tale,  bte  GrgAbbtitg ; 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank),  ba4  Ufcr ; 

the  sea-shore,  ba6  Ufer  M  SReete^ ; 

on  the  sea-shore,  am  Ufer  be^  SOlecce^. 

iVb*  wn/t/  {not  before).       S^id^t  c^«r  —  bi^. 
Before.  G^<,  e t^c  a(l,  bcoct. 

I  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go  34  n>erbe  i^n  ntd^t  fe^,  elj^c  (be? 

thither.  DCt)  i(!^  btngebe. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de-  .^ben  @te  i^n  Mt  fetnet  Wstti\t  ^ 

parture  1  fcb«i  7 

I  will  not  do  it  until  you  tell  3*  tbue  e«  ni^^t,  bt^  ®tc  <l  mtc  fas 

me.  geiu 

There  is,  there  are.  S>o  t|l.  Plural,  ba  ftnb. 

Here  is,  here  are.  ^iet  '\^, — bier  fUib. 

Here  I  am.  ^ter  bin  \&i. 

There  is  my  book.  jJ)a  i(l  mein  95U(^. 

There  it  is.  JDo  ijl  c«. 

There  they  are.  2)o  ftnb  pc. 

■  ^ottfctfn  is  a  regular  verb  active  and  governs  the  accusative ;  fortfal^ten*, 
on  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  irregular  a^  governs  the  dative  with  the  pre- 
position in  or  mit 
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Therefore.  ^c^Qtn,  baber. 

That  is  the  reason  why.        *Da«  t|Fftie  \\x\a^(,  matutXL 

Therefore  I  say  so.  jDrptocgrn  fag<  ic^  c^. 

My  sister^s  feet  are  cold.  g)Jc'!ncr  ^cftwcflcc  frtercn  M<  ^ftj^. 

Her  hands  are  cold.  3bt  fitcrcn  ))te  ^^n^c  (c$  tfl  t()i;  an 

ten  |)&nben  fa(t). 

CXBRC18K8.     192. 

When  will  you  go  to  Italy  t — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have  learnt 
Italian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  ? — They  will 
eo  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they  learn 
It  1 — ^They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  master. — 
How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  our 
horses  1 — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a  hun- 
dred crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  1 — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  writ- 
ten to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  ? — I  have  not  writ^ 
ten  ta.the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already  answered  you? 
—Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — Have  you 
ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never  seen  such  a  one. — Have 
jrou  already  seen  our  church  t — I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does 
It  stand  1 — It  stands  outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I 
will  ffo  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Who  is  there  1 — It  is 
I. — Who  are  those  men  1 — ^They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak 
to  you. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — They  are  Americans. — 
Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  you  1 — We  sojourned  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — 
Will  you  continue  your  narrative  1 — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in 
France  when  we  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufnabnt)  us 
very  well  and  sent  us  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  ? — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish  to  find 
him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — ^The  garden  is 
lar^e,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in 
which  part  (tcr  iSbcit)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under 
the  large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I 
^shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  1 — ^They  wish  to  learn 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  1 — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the  people  live  upon  tliat 
live  on  the  sea-shore  1 — ^They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more  1 — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day, 
and  1  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall 
not  go  a  hunting  any  morr. — -Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  shall  not  eat 
before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  dq.es  your  brother  eat  so 
much  ? — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much 
—If  you  have  read  the  boaks  which  1  lent  you,  why  do  you  not  re- 
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turn  them  to  me  1-^1  intend  reading  them  once  more,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  yon ;  hut  I  shall  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  'I  have  read  them  a  (^m)  second  time. — 
Why  did  you  not  hring  me  my  clothes  1 — ^They  were  not  made, 
therefore  I  did  not  hring  them ;  hut  I  hring  them  to  you  now,  here 
they  are. — You  have  learnt  your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not 
learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the 
reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. 
—When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  1 — I  will  correct  them  when 
you  bring  me  those  of  your  sister. — Do  you  think  (glaubcn)  you 
have  made  mistakes  in  them. — I  do  not  know. — Tf  you  have  made 
mistakes  you  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must 
be  learnt  well,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the 
same,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (fo  n>erbc  ic^  fte  erfl)  to-monow. — You  must  make  no 
mistakes  in  your  exercises,  fot  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to 
make  none.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. -JUrei  nnb  acl) t^igste 
Cection. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 
The  small  pox, 

She  died  of  the  small  pox. 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever, 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 

He  has  an  ague. 

His  fever  has  returned. 

The  apoplexy. 

He  has  been  struck  with  apo-    S 
plexy.  ) 

To  sell  well. 
Wine  sells  well. 
Cloth  sells  well. 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


Tin  ctnct  (dative)   Jtronf^cit  (lets 

bcn». 
bi<  ffllottcm   (plural  of  tie  ®(ots 

ter,  the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 

pock), 
©tc  ift  an  ben  95(attcrn  geflcrbcn. 
t>Qi  ^UUx,  tag  aBed)fcIJTic()cr. 
i&t  batte  eincn  UnfaVi  t)cn  ^'ichct* 
(&t  tat  tag  Jicber  bcfcmmen. 
(&t  f)at  tag  Siebec  toictet  befcms 

men. 
ter  @d)(a9,  tcr  ©cfttagflfuf. 
iDet  (Bd^iac^  fykt  tf)n  gerfibtt 
(St  tft  vm  ^(^lage  gerfi^rt  men 

ben* 
®uten  Hb^anQ  Men*, 
^ut  abqeben*. 
SSieC  ^i'ufcr  finten*. 
t  5>er  l!Betn  gc^t  gut  ab  (bat  guten 

2(bgang). 
t  2)og  Such  bot  guten  ^fbgang  (fin* 

tct  biel  ^aufcr). 
t  iDer  ©ctn  wirt  n&ct(lcg  3<'^\)X  gus 

ten  TCbgang  ^bem 
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To  open. 

To  shot 

To  open. 

That  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shot 
The  window  shuts  well. 

Far  off,  from  afar. 

That  hoose  is  seen  far  off. 


Summer  clothes  are  not  worn 
in  winter. 


That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 

According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance. 

According  as. 

According  to  circumstances. 

It  depends  on  circumstances. 
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(3umo(ben,      a^fc^Itrlim*     (active 
verbs).** 
Bug(f)f n*^  jUfiMtcpen*.    Part,  past, 
g(fd)(off(n.    Imperf.  fc^to^. 
2(ufd<()m  ♦  (a  neuter  verb),  fk^  fiffs 

neiu 
2)tcre  SbCit  d(^t  Uxd^i  ouf  Off  (d^ 

iu  6ffnen). 
;Du2f)fitf<Mtcftni(^. 
;Do$  S^nflet  fd)(t(pt  gut 

fBon  nHttrnt/  t^en  fmte. 
SKon  ftef)t  ttefcd  ^mi  MQ  loeitem 
(wn  feme)* 


Ccnmtfrfleibnr  trtfgl  man  nid^t  im 

SBtnter. 
Conuncrfleiber  nxt^n  tttc^t  t|n  SBtn^ 

tor  getragcn. 

>Da6  wtrbnu^t0(fbgt 
m  ifl  bctttlt^ 


aBcoreifrn*.    Part  past,  begtriffm. 
Imperf.  Ucxxff. 
C  97a(b  ten  Umflronben. 
1 97a(^  a3ef(baffm()(it  bcc  UmfieinU. 

tie  SSefclKkffent^eit ; 

ter  Umflant. 

^a&ilbtm,  ie  naciftbem,  in  |b  fmt. 
97oAbem  e^  ifl  (noc^ent  H  (cmmt). 
Sflaijlttm  tic  Umft^ntc  ftttt. 

Do  not  put  the  fflass  upon  the  Gtellen  6ie  bo<  Q^i  ni^  auf  ten 
table,  for  it  win  break.  Stfiift ;  tenn  H  mtb  ^teec^. 


To  put. 
To  lay. 


Imperf.  )etlra<^ 
Gtellcn. 
Segen. 


•  Offnen  and  anfmadben  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give  ac- 
cess, as :  bie  ^^orc,  hit  x^itr  etne<  ^immtti,  einen  <B^xant,  einen  SBrief  5ffncn 
or  aufmai^cn,  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room,  a  cui>board,  a  let- 
ter. JDeff nen  is  only  emiiloyed  to  make  an  opening  in  the  thing  itself,  as :  eis 
nen  ttid^nam,  etnc  ^ber,  tin  (3)ef(^»fir  5pcn,  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vem,  an  ab- 
scess, because  there  is  no  openinp^  yet.  So  we  say  bie  Saufgrftbcn  dffhett,  to 
open  the  trenches.  Qlttffd^Uef  ctt  is  only  employed  m  speaking  of  things  that 
are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

b  The  same  diitmction  is  to  be  made  between  Jttma^en  and  ^ufd^Ue^*,  as 
between  au^a^tn  and  ouffc^liepen*. 
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To  set,  to  seat.       @e|eiu 
To  stick.  @te(fcn.« 

Are  the  women  handsome  t  6tnb  tie  ^auen  fd)($n  ? 

They  are  so ;  they  are  rich  and  ©ic  finb  <  ^ ;  pe  pnb  rcic^  Uttb  fc^Stt. 
handsome. 

What  countrywoman  is  she  t    J|f«  j»  gj, 

She  is  from  France.  ©ie  i^  ou4  (or  wn)  ^ranfretcb* 

To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about  JBiffc  ouf  3emant)cn  (fiber  etn>a^) 

anything).  fcim 

What  are  you  angry  about  t         SEBcritber  ftnb  ®te  U\c  ? 

Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  ;St)ut  e$  S^nen  lett^  ed  getl^n  ju 
it?  l)oben7 

re«tf)utnntletb. 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  <  6^  t|t  mit  nid)t  fteb.    (See  Lesson 

C     LXXVII.) 

Polite  (courteous),  impolite  (un-  ^Sflid) ;  unl)6flt(l^ 

civil). 
Happy,  unhappy.  ($((ilcf(i(i^ ;  ung(fi(f(i(^. 

What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost !  SBa^  fiir  cine  S^ber  ^aOeti  @te  i^erlcs 

ten? 
A  gold  one.  (Sim  QCtbcne. 

What  sort  of  pens  has   your  9Bag  ffir  ^ebem  ^t  3()re  6(^n>ef(ec 

sister  made  1  gcfcfenitteti  ? 

Good  ones.  ©lite. 

EXERCISE   194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  1 — She  died  of  the  fever. — 
How  is  your  brother  1 — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 

c  SteUen  is  used  when  the  person  or  the  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were, 
standing  upright,  and  (eftrn  whsn  it  ie  lying.  Kt.  ^te  (^M^fer,  bic  ^lafc^c  auf 
ben  Xif^  jteUen,  to  put  the  gk^^^es,  the 'bottle  on  the  tabk  ;  eiit  Jtinb  auf  bad 
f&ttt  If  gen,  to  place  a  child  upon  th*?  bed ;  cm  Mltit  fluf  ba*  iBett  legen,  to  put 
a  coat  upon  the  bed  ;  tto  ha  ben  ^if  mf  iticn  .fctocf  fciti^ffirUt  i  where  have  you 
placed  my  stick?  tt)0  ^abeti  "Bit  mciu  3L)iciTcr  tititi^clcgt  j^  where  have  you  put 
my  knife?  The  verbs  flch^n*  and  liti^cii*  may  be  eTploined  by  the  English 
verbs:  to  stand  and  to  lie.  Ex.  3tir  ^tcd  ftfht  trt  luciiicin  iimmtx,  your 
stick  is  (stands)  in  my  nM»m;  5ft c  "illru^fjr  ^tht  nm  aci Liter,  your  brother 
stands  at  the  window;  ^br  ^TJJffftr  Uci]t  auf  bent  ^i]i\K,  vour  knife  is  (lies) 
upon  the  table;  l)itt  fffht  jidr  i^ttJcf  imb  tki  Ikflt  '^hj  OJi^ffer,  here  stands 
your  stick  and  there  lion  Your  knife.  Bc^rn  nearly  an£Wt?rs  to  the  Englisli 
verb  to  teat,  as :  fe^cn  ^u'  fu^^  tjicrtjcr,  scat  yourself  here-  It  is  also  used  in 
the  following  idiom :  ^emanbcn  in  ben  <Stat^  fe^en,  to  enable  some  one,  as : 
t(^  babe  tt)n  in  ben  <2tanb  gefe^t  e«  ju  tl»un,  I  have  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
(Bttdw,  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  preposition  in  followed  by  the 
ac;cu8ative.  Ex.  3n  bie  Zaf^t  flerfen,  to  put  mto  the  pocket.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  various  other  examples  of  these  verbs. 
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ftummer  when  I  was  in  the  country. — Of  what  did  he  die  1 — He 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — She  is 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterdayr  and 
tills  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  ^tcfcn  9)?crgcn  roictcr). — 
Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has 
cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your 
mother's  1 — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  yearl — It  did  not  sell  very  well;  but  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door? — Do  you  not  see  how 'it 
smokes  herel — I  do  not  see  it;  but  you  must  open  the  window  in- 
stead of  opening  the  door. — ^The  window  does  not  open  easily, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it  ? 
— I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — Why  do  you 
not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  1 — If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing 
when  you  were  in  that  country  1 — We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a 
hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  the 
castle  of  my  father.— You  are  very  polite,  Sir ;  but  I  have  seen 
that  castle  already.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.FOURTH  LESSON.— Jbicr  mi  atWi^^ 
Cettion. 


The  utility,  the  use, 

the  advantage, 
This  thing  is  of  no  use. 

To  profit  by  a  thing. 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit. 

To  be  useful  to  any  one. 
Of  what  use  is  that  1 
That  is  of  no  use. 

Useful. 
Useless. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  1 
It  is  useful. 

Is  it  well  (riffht)  to  do  it? 
It  is  not  well  (wrong). 

What  is  that  1 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

To  be  called. 

What  is  your  name  1 
My  name  is  Charles. 


Ut  £flu^cn ; 

bcr  a3ctt()ci(. 

>Dtcfc  @od)c  tfl  t?cn  Uinmi  9?u|eu. 

sjju^cn  au«  cinct  ©Qd)C  gte^en*. 

Bid)  mi  Bad^c  gu  dln^t  mac^cn. 

Scmanbem  nu|m  (or  nft|cn). 

SBc^und|tt)a^? 

;Da6  na|t  ntc^t^ 

5«a|ltd). 

Unnii^/  nuftc^. 

311 C6  nft^ltd),  met  gu  pS^tcibcn  ? 

(&^  if!  ti^\x6). 

31!  e«  mi^  e«  gu  tjun  ? 
<S^  if!  unbtUig  (untcc^t). 

fl^n^  if!  t)06? 

Scl)  voii^  ntc^t/  »a$  eg  if!. 

^cipcn*.  Part,  past,  geftct pen. 

Imperf.  l)icP» 
t  jffiie  bcipen  ®tc  ? 
t  3*  ¥^9^  (i««in  ^onw  if!)  S(axU 
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"What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger-  SBic  ^ctpt  tai  auf  tcutfd)  ? 

man? 

How  do  you  express  (say)  this  SBlc  fogcn  @i<  fco^  auf  fronji(i((^  ? 

in  French  1 

What  is  that  called  ?  9Btc  ncnnt  mon  ta^  ? 

To  name.  ^JJcnncn*.     Part,    past,    genonitt. 
Imperf.  nanntf« 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   NAMES    OP   PERSONS.* 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without 
or  with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  i 
in  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative  and  accusative, 
with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 

NoM.  SBBtl^m      or  ber  SDBifMn^/  William. 

Gen.  3Bifl)efm^    —  be^  9Bi»)etm,  of  William. 

Dat.  38t{^etaen  —  bent  3BiI^fm,  to  William. 

Ace.  SBil^elnten  —  ben  SEBillJelm,  William. 

NoM.  (Slr^abctti     or  bie  (JJifabet^,      Elizabeth. 

Gen.  ©ifabet^^   —ber  ©jfabetf),  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  glifabet^en  —  ber  @Kfa6et^,  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.  ©ifabet^en  —  bie  (Sfifabet^,      Elizabeth. 

Obs,  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fc^,  ^,  jl, 
ff  t/  if  t3.ke  en^  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  granj,  Francis  ; 
gen.  ^ranjen^.  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (the  com- 
mon endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the 
genitive  a  or  e  into  en^.  Ex.  SOBtJ^Jntina,  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  SBBtl^efminen^,  of  Wilhelmine.  geonore,  Eleanor ; 
leonoren^,  of  Eleanor. 

Obs.  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  geni- 
tive is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  commonly  separ- 
ated by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  ©d)itter'^ 
®ebid)te,  Schiller's  poems ;  ©oetl^e'^  ffierfe,  Goethe's 
works. 

Sooner — than.  (&f)a  — a(^. 

Rather— than.  ^uUx — d^. 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I.      Qt  ijl  e^ec  ongefemmcn  ott  i^. 

«  For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  towns,  see  Lesson  XLIX. 
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feicOct  ttwrff  t<6  mcttt  (Sk(b  In  Itn 
{(up,  (l)(  id)  c^  t>erf(^n>cn(e. 
(Sf)(  id)  mctn  Qktb  ocrfd)lv<n^(,  nxr^ 
fe  \di  e«  (ubcr  tn  ^nl  Siu^ 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  34)  n)ttt  i()n  (icbor  be^^Ien,  o(<  |iii» 

thither.  gcl)en. 

I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  3d)  loiU  ben  Slecf  liebec  oetbtcnnnt, 
wear  it.  aH  if)n  tragcn. 

Sure.  Q^ctoif. 

To  be  sure  of  a  thing.  Ginetr  CkUfte  gooip  feln"'. 

I  am  sure  of  that  3A  bin  beffrn  ^i^ 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived.      34  V0i\i  (or  btn)  gomf,  bap  ct  on^ 

9cfemmcn  ift 
I  am  sure  of  it.  *)  ^  *  ^  .«  ^^  ^^.g 

I  know  it  well.  j3*»<tpe«9CWtfL 

To  repair  to,  to  go  to.  6td)  ioef)tn  bcgrben*. 

I  went  to  my  room.  3d^  begab  mi(^  auf  nwin  Stmmrr. 

He  repaired  to  that  town.  (Sx  hiQub  (14  tn  btcfe  6taM. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's  @id)  jut  ixmct,  ju  fcinem  9l(gtmenff 

regiment.  tc  braebm*. 

I  repaired  to  that  place.  3d)  bao<  nitd)  an  btcfen  Ott  bcgebrn. 

He  repaired  thither.  (St  l^t  ftdb  bat)tn  bcaebcii. 

Go  where  yon  please.  Q^\)tti  ^U,  wcl)in  @ic  vocUtn. 

George  the  Third.  &ttx^  brt  IDrttte. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth.        Subwtg  bet  ll^ierje^nte. 
Henry  the  Fourth.  ^cinrtc^  bet  SSicrtc. 

Europe,  European.  (htrcpa ;  eurcpAifc^ 

Fluently.  ©el&upg. 

Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  Jtarl  bee  Jfinfte  fprac^  gelduftg  me^s 
European  languages  fluently,      tete  eutop^ifc^  @pra^en. 
Such  a  thing.  ^  etn>a6» 

Have  you   ever   seen  such   a  ^aben  ©ie  je  fc  ctwa^  gefef)en  ? 

thing  1 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  ^ben  @ie  [t  fc  etwa^  geWrt? 

thing  ? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  Scft  l^aU  nie  fc  «t»a^  gefc^en  nc^ 
such  a  thing.  ge()8rt. 

EXERCISES.    195. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  1 — I  saw  it  when  I  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — How  is  that  said  t — ^That  is  not  said. 
That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed 
in  your  language  1 — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in 
yours. — Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow  1 — It  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early,  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to 
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bed  late,  I  shall  rise  late. — ^Will  you  love  my  children  7 — ^If  they 
are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  1 — 
If  you  set  ready  (gubercttcn  toffen)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine  with 
you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this 
morning? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet — When  will  you  read  itt— 
I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what  use  is  that  1-^It  is 
of  no  use. — ^Why  have  you  picked  it  up  t — ^I  have  picked  it  up,  in 
order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — ^I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will 
tell  you. — Where  have  you  found  it  t — I  have  found  it  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  t — I  did 
not  want  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  t — Never. — Is  it  useful  to 
speak  much  t — ^If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  use- 
ful to  speak  a  ffreat  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  ?-^ 
It  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  one  must  do  both  (betbe^). — ^Is  it  useful  to  write 
all  that  one  says  1 — ^That  is  useless. 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from ! — I  took  it  out  of  the  room 
of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  ? 
— ft  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your 
friend  will  not  be  displeased ;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as 
I  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  1 — My  name  is  William. — 
What  is  your  sister's  name  1 — Her  name  is  Eleanor. — Why  does 
Charles  complain  of  his  sister  1 — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. 
•^Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  1 — Francis  complains  of  ' 
Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  I—They  are  both 
wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis 
Eleanor's.— To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's  works  1 — I  have  lent 
the  first  volume  to  William  and  tiie  second  to  Elizabeth. — How  is 
that  said  in  French  1 — ^That  is  not  said  in  French.; — How  is  that 
said  in  German  t — ^It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 
you  your  new  coat  1 — He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me 
well. — Will  he  make  you  another  1 — He  must  make  me  another; 
for  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away. — ^Will  you  use  that 
horse  ? — ^I  shall  not  use  it.— Why  will  you  not  use  it  I^Because  it 
does  not  suit  me. — Will  you  pay  for  it  1 — I  will  rather  pay  for  it 
than  use  it — ^To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong  ? — ^They  belong 
to  William. — Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — His  good  father. — 
Will  he  read  them  ? — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — 
Are  you  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them  t — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he 
has  told  me  so.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

V 
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EIGHTY-nFTH  LESSON.— iTftttf  tttt&  atlmii^U 
Section. 


Sweet. 

mild, 

a^eeable, 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep, 


6fiS; 

fanft; 

onaenc^m. 

fUpcr  flSein ; 

cinronftetSep^Qt; 

etne  fanfte  i^uft ; 

etn  fonfrer  ^(af. 


Nothing  makes  life  more  agree-  0{t(^t^  mod)t  ta^  8cben  an^me^met/ 
able  than  the  society  of  and  aUtic^efctlfcba^unb  tctUm^aitd 
intercourse  with  our  friends.        mlt  unfcrn  Srcunten. 


Sour,  acid. 
To  crt/y  to  scream,  to  shriek. 

To  help. 

Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  hel[}  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 

To  inquire  after  some  one.    &idi   na&^    Semanbcm   etfuntigm 

(nad)  3cntantem  fragen). 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  SBcUen  @te  biei^ftte  h(iUn,mt^U\c 

pass  that  plate  to  me  1  @d)fifTc(  ga  retc^n  ? 

Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  SOBcUen  @tc  mtt  gcf^aigfl  biefe  ^ft(s 


^uer. 

^dftreien*.  Part,  past,  ges 
fd)ticeiu    Imperf.  ferric. 

^  elf  en*  (governs  the  dative). 
Part. past, ae^otf en.  Impen. 

jDu  ftUfll,  et  l&Kft. 
C  3d)  ^clfe  t^m  bortn. 
C  Sk^  6in  tftm  botin  6cl)ft(flfi(fe. 

3*  ^ctfc  3ftncn  fc^rciOcn.  (See  Les- 
son XL.) 

3c6  n>ttt  3bnen  ar^ctten  ^elftn. 

Urn  ^ittfe  fc^retcn*. 


if  you  please  ? 
To  reach. 

If  you  please. 

Complaisant,  pleasing. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 

To  knock  at  the  door. 
To  happen. 
Something  has  happened. 


ftf(  rctc^cn  ? 
9{ctd)en. 
C^cf&ttigit. 
I  ©cnn  c$  S&nen  gefdaig  if!. 

>2Bic  e«  Si^ncn  geffiaig  t|t 

2Cn  btc  ZWv  Hcpfcn. 

f^id)  eretancn,  ftd)  guttogen*  (take 
l^o6cn  for  their  auxiliary). 
SScrfallcn*,    gcfc^c^cn*,     begcgncn 
(take  fcin). 
Qi  hat  fid)  ctioa^  sudctragcn  (creigs 
net). 
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What  has  happened  ?  5ffia#  tfl  wrqefaltcn  (<)e|af)f 5ni)  ? 

A  grreat  misfortune  has  happened.  Q^  tfl  dn  qfcpeg  Unc^iiicf  9cf(^^m. 
Nothing  has  happened.  Qi  \ft  ntc^i^  oorgcfallcn. 

A  misfortune  has  happened  (o  G^  tft  t()m  ciit  Un^tHcf  tc^egnet 

him. 
I  had  an  aocident.  3^  ^att(  ciiKit  BufoO. 

Topour*  ®iegcn*,  fcftfittcn,  cinfi^ens 

{en. 
To  pour  away*  IBcggirJcn*. 

To  shed.  fBecgtcpcn*- 

To  shed  tears.  S^r^nen  Dergte^n*  <Part.  {»ast,  vers 

gcffcn.    Imperf.  Dctgop). 
A  tear.  Gine  S^^ne. 

With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or  SKit  tf)r&nenbcn  2(ugen. 

my  eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glass.  3^  atcfie  fScin  in  <tn  ^^. 

I  put  corn  into  a  sack.  3cft  ^tte  ®ctrctbe  in  ein^n  &<xd, 

I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  3c^  {(^cnfe  tiefrm  SOtanne  gu  trinfen 

man.  dn. 

I  pour  away  the  wine,  for  it  is  3(^^tc$e  ten  SBetn  we^tenn  er  taugl 

good  for  nothing.  ntc^t^ 

Ct  SBo^  onbctteffcn^  (anbes 
As  to,  as for^  with  respect  to.  <     tr  of  f  ett/ on  b<traf)« 

ft  SBa^  an^elangem 

As  to  me,  I  do  not  know  what  f  fSa^  nudb  anbetrifft  (anMan()t), 
to  say.  fo  toctp  id)  nic^t/  toai  i^  fagen  foQ. 

T4>  meet  with.  f  ^ ntrc f  f c  n*  (governs  «he  ace.). 

Part,  past,  gettoff^n.    Im- 
peril tra^ 

Where  have  you  met  with  him?  f  fSh  ^aben  ^t(  t^  ottgdcoffen  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  f  3*  w^i^  ni#/  i»o<  i*  tftun  foIT* 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.      f  3(^  weip  ntd)t,  wc^in  i(^  ge^en 

fcfl. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  an-  f  (Sc  votif  m^t,  wai  n  ontworten 

swer.  fod* 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy.     f  9Btr  wtffm  ni(^t,  wai  mix  (oufcn 

foUen. 

To  unbosom  one^s  self  to  some  @t(^  Semanbem  vettroucm 

one. 

To  trust  some  one.  ^emanbem  trauen  or  oertrauen. 

T^  ^;of«,Qf  r.r>^  S  ®in<ni  mt^trouen. 

To  distrust  one.  ^  ^^^^^  ^.  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

Po  you  trust  that  man  1  Srouen  (or  wrfrauen)  ©ic  bi<(iwi 

SWanne? 
12 
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I  do  trust  hhn. 

He  trosts  me. 

We  mast  not  trost  erery  body. 

To  lav^h  at  something. 

Do  you  ]augh  at  that  I 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  yon  fangrh  1 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  someone. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  yoo. 

FuU. 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  ^ass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 

The  means. 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  T 

I  can  afibrd  it. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lady, 

To  taste,  to  like,  to  relish. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? 
I  like  it  well. 
1  don't  like  it. 


34  trauc  (or  ocrttfltic)  'tfyxh 

iSt  trout  (or  wttraut)  mtr. 

SBtr   mfiffen    ntd)t    cincm    3e^ 

traucn. 
UcUx  itcoa^  Iad)f n. 

3(6  (flcftt  barii&cr. 
ffficrftOcr  tad)cn  0ie  ? 
,  3cmanbfn  au6lad)en  (or  t?crtndf)cn). 
3d^  (ac^e  €fte  ou^  (ocrtac^c  @te). 

(gin  teUc^  ®(o#. 

Qxn  (BM  t)cU  SBctn  (ctn  \>cUii  (^\ai 

©ctn). 
Gin  SBuc^  t)0llet  ^cl)(cr. 

tog  SKtttct. 

^oben  ©ie  tie  9}JtttcO  em  ^ferb  sii 

foufcn  ? 
3*  ^oOe  bte  93ilttet  baju  (ic&  l&abc 

3*  bobe  fic  nic^t. 
bte  iDame. 

@  eft  m  e  (!  e  n. 

SBie  fcftmecft  3&nen  bicfec  SEBein  ? 
6r  fd)mccft  nut  gut. 
(St  fi^mecft  mtr  ntd)t. 


EXERCISES.     197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  ra- 
ther tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  man  ask 
me  for  % — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — If  he 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I  will  pay  him  what  I 
owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  thither. — 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languages, 
said  that  we  should  (man  mujfe)  speak  Spanish  with  the  gods, 
Italian  with  our  (fcincr)  mistress  (Die  @«lii'bte  Obs»  Lesson  LIII.), 
French  with  our  (fcincm)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers, 
English  with  geese  (Mc  ®an6),  Hungarian  (unc^arifch)  with  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (Oabmtfd))  with  the  devil  (ber  Seufvl). — Why  does 
the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  1  What  has  happened  to 
herl — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  friend,  who 
was  so  very  good  to  her  (bcr  ihr  fo  ml  (55utC6  cjcthcm  b^O,  died  a  few 
days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  diel — He  was  struck  with  apo- 
plexy.— Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  1 — I  have 
helped  him. — Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to  townl — I 
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will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a  livelihood.— 
Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  1 — I  have 
inquired  after  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him. — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  t — 
He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  this 
wine  1 — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples? — She  likes  them  very 
well ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — With  much  pleasure- 
Shall  (@cU)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
them  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  1 — You  will 
oblige  (t)Ctbi»ten*)  me  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mo- 
ther like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she 
has  eaten  enough. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  1 — Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (ptn)  that  mutton  1 — Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  ? — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  ? 
— Not  yet;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfd)cnfcn)  you 
some  wine  1 — No,  I  like  cider  better. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat. — ^Who  knocks  at  the  doorf — It  is  a  foreigner. 
— Why  does  he  cry  1 — He  cries  because  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to  you  1 — Nothing  has 
happened  to  me. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  evening ! — I  don't 
know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  to  1 — I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre.— 
Why  do  you  go  to  town? — I  go  thither  in  order  to  purchase  some 
books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  me  1 — I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit  ? 
— You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him, 
for  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  any  body  ? — 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— Must  I  trust  those  ladies  1 — You  may  trust  them  ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  not  trust  them ;  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every 
body. — Do  those  merchants  trust  you  ? — ^They  do  trust  me,  and  I 
trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — They  laugh  at  those  la- 
dies who  wear  red  gowns  (pai  .Rtcib)  with  yellow  ribbons. — Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  1 — ^They  laugh  at  us  because  we^peak 
badly. — Ought  we  to  (?Kup  man)  laugh  at  persons  who  speaK  bad- 
ly 1 — ^We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (Jcbtcr),  we  ought  to 
correct  them  for  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  1 — 1  am  laughing 
at  your  hat;  how  long  (fcit  n>onn)  have  you  been  wearing  it  so 
large  1 — Since  (©cittern)  1  returned  from  England. — Can  you  afford 
to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother 
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afford  to  buy  that  larare  house  1 — He  can  afford  it. — Will  he  buy  it  t 
—He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  him. — Have  you  received  my  let^ 
ter  1 — I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure.  1  have  shown  it  to 
my  German  master,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a 
aingrle  mistake  in  it. — Have  you  already  received  Jean  Paul's  and 
Wieland's  works  1 — I  have  received  those  of  (w«)  Wieland  ;  as 
to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I  hope  (fo  hoffe  id))  to  receive  them  next 
week.     (See  end  of  I-esson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)8  uni  aclit^igftte 
Section. 

Who  is  there  ?  SBcr  t|l  ba  ? 

It  is  I.  3c^  6tn  e^ 

Is  it  you  t  ©in^  ®tc  c^  ? 

It  is  not  I.  3c6  Otn  e^  nid^t 

It  is  you.  ®ic  ftnb  c^ 

It  is  he,  it  is  she.  (&t  tfl  c^,  fie  tfl  e^. 

Are  they  your  brothers  ?  ^int  <«  S^u  Stfibcr  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers.  Qi  (tnb  meinc  ©rftDcc  ntc^t. 

OCT*  Appbsitional  phrases'  are  in  German  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  principal  noun.     Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 

Lyourgns,  the  Spartan  legislator.  S^fut^^  bet  &ifttQ,cUv  ®parta*^. 
Religion,  this  daughter  of  hea-  IDie  9lc(t()tcn/  Mcfe  :£cd)ter  M  ^tm? 

yen,  is  the  faithful  companion      mcli,  ift  hit  trcuc  (S^eftifi^rtinn  ter 

of  men.  SWenfc^eti. 

GENITIVE. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural  5)e«  QSatcr^,  M  natflrli^en  SBor^ 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro-  munl)e«  feiner  ^Intct/  9)pid)t  tfl 
vide  for  them.  ci,  fftr  (ie  ju  forgen. 

DATIVE. 

That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend  ;Dtefc  Gf)te  geOfiftrt  metnem  ^reunbe, 
whc^is  a  brave  man.  etnem  brazen  ^annc. 

I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old  3d)  ^obe  tern  ^aUt,  bicfcm  red&ts 
man,  the  model  of  his  family,  fc^offenen  ®retfe,  bem  55luftcr  fci* 
that  advice.  net    Jomitie,    ben    9?Qt()    gcgcs 

ben. 

•  We  call  a  phrase  apposUional  when  it  serves  to  explain  and  determine  the 
principal  noun. 
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That  happened  under  Constan-  iDtc^  ^fiBfi^  uim  (Eenftantui  lent 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris-  ©ropCH/  Icm  erflcn  (brtftttd)(n  JtoU 
tian  emperor.  fer. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

It  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun-  ^^    6(trtfft   tminen    ^eunl/   ten 

seller  N.  9lat!)  QiJ. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  3d)  hobe  ^cn  SilvX^  ttefnt  fSel)(t(^s 
benefactor  of  his  people.  ter  fctne^  $Sclf<«,  gcfonnt 

The  duty,  tie  ^fltd)t ; 

the  companion,  let  ®ef<X^ct€  ; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),  ter  93crmunt  (plur.  SScrmfinbcr)  ; 

the  model,  ta^  9)?u^cr ; 

the  family,  tie  ^amitie ; 

the  people,  ta^SBdf ; 

honest,  rec^tfc^ffen ; 

faithful  (true),  treu. 

To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  JDlr,  metnem  ftetften  Sreunte/  flebc 
this  ring.  i(^  tiefen  dttng. 

DC7'  -B*  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  9Sen  vm,  (etmm  tAta)ften  fiSerwant^ 

tion,  he  requests  nothing.  ten,  t>cr(angt  et  ntd)i^. 

Is  it  they  who  speak  ?  ©int  fie  e6,  tie  fptec^en  ? 

It  is  they.  @ic  fint  e^. 

It  is  I  who  sneak  5"  3*  bin  eg,  tet  fpri*t 

It  IS  A  who  speak.  ^  g^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  j.^^^^^ 

DCf  C  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  af- 
ter the  latter  ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person. 

itisyouwho  wh.       {ii:5VA?  '"*"•'  "• 

riDu  btfi  t^,  ter  tu  e^get^an  l^afl; 
It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it.       <     or, 

C  il)u  bift  eg,  ter  eg  getfton  l^ot. 
It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  Ste  ftnt  eg,  meine  {>etren/  tie  toS 
said  that.  gcfagt  ^aben. 

To  look  like  (to  appear).  TCugfchen*  wie. 

Hew  does  he  look  1  ©te  jiel)t  et  aug  ? 
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He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented).    (5c  ficljt  lupig  (traurig^  aufcicbcn) 

This  beer  looks  like  water.  JDicfc^  93itfr  fui)i  oii^  roic  JBaffcr. 

You  look  like  a  doctor.  ^ic  fc()cn  wu  ctn  TCr^t  au^. 

Our  equals.  t  Unfcrcei  ®(cid)cn. 

He  has  not  his  equal  or  his  f  (5r  i)at  fcinc^  GUi^en  ntc^t 
match. 

'S^niontcm  9Jctd)en*.    Part. 

past,  Q09lid)cn.     Imperf.  glid). 
3  c  m  a  ii  t  c  m  a  f)  n  I  i  d)  fc()i'n*  or 
fcin*. 

(Sr  ftof)t  mir  6()ntirf). 

Sd)  fltcid)e  Sbrfm  SBruter. 

3d)  bin  H)m  ifjnlid). 


To  resemble  same  one* 


He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 


Each  other. 


6 1  n  0  n  b  e  c  (an  indeclinable  pro- 
noun).b 

i  8®ir  9(ctd)cn  ctnanbcr. 
(  8Btr  fcf)cn  cinanbcc  cChntid). 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other,  ©ic  fehcn  cinfln^er  ntd)t  c(()nrid). 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love  5)ec  95rut)cc  unb  bic  ^cl)n)cftct  lie? 

each  other.  ben  ctnontcr. 

Are  you  pleasef  with  each  other?  @tnb  @te  nutctnanbcr  jufctebcn? 

©it  finb  c$. 

3d)  tin  gcfunt. 
3«niQnfecm  gutrinfen*. 
r3cman^cg  ©cfunbbctt  trtnfen*. 
•<2(uf    3«nflnbcg    ®cfunb()ctt    trin» 
C     fen*. 

J  3d)  trinfc  3brc  ^cfunthcit. 
J  3cft  tcinfe  auf  3f)rc  ©cfunt^cit. 


We  resemble  each  other. 


We  are  (so) 

1  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 


To  make  some  one's  acquaint-  <Bc!anntfd)aft  nut  S^mantcm  madftem 

ance. 
To  become  acquainted  with  some-  3cmanbfn  fcnncn  (crncn. 

body. 

(3*   i&abe  fclnc  SBcfanntfcftaft   gee 
^r&c  S^efanntrd)aft  mit  i^^m  go 
nwd)t. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  3c^  ()abc  tf)n  f ennen  getcmt 

him.  ^ 

Are  you  acquainted  with   him  @inb  ©ic  mit  i^m  (if)r)  Oc^onnt? 
(her)  t 

b  @inanbet  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  reciprocal 
between  several  persons  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  all  cases  and  genderi. 
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Do  you  know  him  (her)  t  Jteiincn  Sic  i^n  (ftc) ! 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).  3c^  bintnit  t^m  (if)t)  Ixfannt. 
I  knew  him  (her).  3d)  fcnnc  i^n  (fic)* 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  dx  tfl  UKtn  IBffannta. 
She  is  my  acquaintance.  ©ic  ijl  mein«  93cfannte. 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  (&t  tfl  Uxn  ^unnt,  it  tfl  ttui;  rin 
acquaintance.  SBcfantttcr. 

Obs.  (go  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition.     (See  DCf  B.  Lesson  LXXXI.) 

As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer-  fSk'ii  btt  tetne  2(ufgabcn  nid)t  gut  gcs 
cises  well,  thou  must  do  them  nuu^t  i)c%  f«  mupt  tu  jlc  ncd)  ctns 
again.  tno(  mad)eii. 

As  he  did  not  come,  I  sent  for  IDa  cc  ntd)t  tarn,  Cfc)  \lc^  tcM^n  ru? 
him.  fen.    (Lesson  LXXXI.) 

Again,  once  more.  9lod)  einmaL 

As.  ^a,  n?ci(. 

EXERCISES.     200. 

Where  hare  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  7 — ^I  hare  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — Is 
it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book?— It  is  not  I,  it  is  your 
irltle  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine  ink-stand  % 
— ^It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me  ? 
— ^It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothing 
but  good  ((Sutcs)- — Wliy  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money^  and 
books  t — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  relation 
and  best  friend,  he  asks  for  nothing. — Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner  (^um  ^ittageffen)  1 — ^I  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been 
able  to  dine  without  me. — Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if 
you  cannot  come  ? — How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — We  waited 
for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — We  have  drunk  yours 
and  that  of  your  parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he 
found  in  it  (taran)  two  bad  qualities  (Me  <SiQenfd)aft).  '^  If  I  put 
water  to  it  (l)incin),"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any 
to  it,  it  spoils  me." — H6w  does  your  uncle  look  1 — He  looks  very 
gay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends 
look  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they 
are  discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  ?reat  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — 
Do  you  like  your  sister! — ilike  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  com- 
plaisant towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you  like 
yours  ? — We  lo?e  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with  each 
other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you  ? — He  does  resemble  me. — Do 
your  sisters  resemble  each  other  1 — They  do  not  resemble  each 
other ;  for  the  eldest  (tie  &(teflf)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unarttg),  and 
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the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towaids  every  hodj. — Who 
knocks  at  the  doofi — ^It  is  I,  will  you  open  iti — ^What  do  you 
want  t — ^I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me,  and 
the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
come  to-morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  you  perceive  yon- 
der house  ?-^I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  it  % — ^It  is  an  inn  (ba4 
SDtrtf)$^u9) ;  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine ;  for  1  am  verr  (f<^t)  thirsty. — You  are  always  thirsty  when 
you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it,  I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather 
than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When  will  you  pay  what 
you  owe  me  1 — When  I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for 
some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing.-^When  do  you  think  you  will  have  mo- 
ney ! — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year.— Will  you  do  what  I 
shall  tell  you  7 — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — Why  do  you 
laugh  at  me  1—1  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  eoat. — Does  it 
not  look  like  yours  1— It  does  not  look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short 
and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and  youis  isgrreen.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


/    EIGHTY^EVENTH  LESSON.— flriehoi  mi  adfi^tt 

fLtction. 


^  ©id)  icxaui  Wfcn*. 
©ic6  ou«  fccc  Gc^tingc  ^c^en** 
i  ©id)  Dcn  ctKoai  toi  mad)ciu 
.  3(^  ^be  mir  ^)erou<  gcMfett* 
^  3d)  6<ibe  mt(^  au^  ttt  ©(i)(ih9e  goo* 

[  3d)  bin  ffxt  bawn  gefommoL 
tie  ©d)Unge ; 
,  .  tmmcc. 

That  man  always  gets  ittto  bad  2>icfi'r  ^Oiarn  gie^t  fid&  immcr  fdfetinu 
scrapes ;  but  he  always  gets  mc  |)&nt)clgu ;  abet  et  ^ilft  (wfrim* 
out  of  them  again.  met  wietep  ^etau^ 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape* 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  snare, 
always^ 


Between- 


The  appearance,     . 
the  sight,  the  face, 
the  mien,  the  look, 
the  countenance,  the  physiog- 
nomy. 
To  have  the  appearance. 
To  appear. 


3n)tf(!ben   (governs  the  dative 
and  accusative). 

tie  sDiicne ; 

tie  ®efi(i)t6bt(tung» 


5)ag  2(nfcl)en  l^aben*. 
@(^inen**    Imperf. 
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To  look. 
To  look  well. 
To  look  good. 

You  (appear)  look  very  well. 

She  looks  angary. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 

They  appear  to  be  contented. 
They  look  contented  (pleased). 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receire  one  kindly. 

Friendly,  kindly. 

To  look  cross  at  some  one. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  in- 
stead ofreceivini^  me  with  plea- 
sure, he  looks  displeased. 

A  ffood-looking  man. 

A  bad-looking  man. 

Bad-lookins^people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


Ifu^fcbcn*. 

®ut  ^u  fcin  fd>ciucn** 

©if  fc^cn  fefir  qut  au^  • 

Bit  {icbt  9ecbrte{i(i(^  ou^ 

BU   fc^ctnt   bofe    (octtricplid))   gu 

fcin. 
®ic  fcbelncn  jufciebcn  ju  fwiu 
Bit  \it)tn  ocrgndgt  au^ 

3emanbcm  ctn  fr^unbtic^e^  ©eftc^t 
mad)tfn. 

Gincn  frfunbfKft  enipfon^cn*. 

grcunD(id). 

Scmanbem  ein  Mfc^  ©cjkftt  mod)C!i. 

SBcnn  id)  biefen  ^ann  6cfud)i%  mod)t 
(t  mtr  ctn  b(ifc^  (3tt^&it,  anflatt 
mid)  freuntltc^  auf^unehmen. 

Gin  9){ann  oon  gutem  Xnfeben. 

(Sin  9)2ann  twn  fd)(ec^tcm  ?(nfot)i*n. 

eeute  wn  fd)(cd)tcm  2(nfet)cn* 

©id)  cinbilten  (gorems  the  da- 
tive). 


That  man  whom  you  see,  seems  jDct  ^ann^  ben  Bit  fe^cit/  fcbeint 
desirous  of  approaching  us.  ftc^  und  (datiye)  nS^m  ^u  lucttcn. 


To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 

It  is  all  over  with  me !  < 

It  is  all  over ! 

It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day 
aboutwhat  WHS  done  yesterday 
(a  proverb). 
The  spite,  the  displeasure, 
the  gnef,  the  sorrow, 
To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 
To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 
You   have  vexed   (spited)  that 

man. 
You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel- 
ings. 

The  place, 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 

12* 


3enianben  (cfucbcn. 
Scmanbent  einen  S3cfu(^  moc^cn. 
(Sincn  £)tt  bifuc^cn. 
^erellfd)aften  hs^w&ittu 
SKit  Scmanbcm  umgcljen*. 

i  (S^  if!  urn  mxd}  gcfd)c^en ! 
\  3^  inn  Dcrloren ! 

Qi  ijl  barum  gcfcftc^^en ! 

(S^cfd)c6ene  S)m^e  jtnb  ntc^t  p  hnUxn 
(©pti(l)tt)ort). 

bft  aScrbrup ; 

tcr  Jtummcr. 

3cnmnt)em  liDctbrup  nuK^cn. 

Scmonbcn  frdnfcn. 

Bit  babcn  ttcfcm  ^annt  93crbrup 

Bit  \)aUn  ticfcn  SOJonn  gcftanft. 


tcr  jDrt,  tie  BUUt. 
Scfe    wfiS    einc   Quttf 
©c^ivimmoi. 


©telle    aunt 
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To  swim.  ©d)wlmmfn*.  Part,  past,  gcfcftwcms 

men*    Imperf.  fd)n?anmu 

©tfabtcn*.    Imperf.  ecfu^r. 
(S  r  b  u  ( t  c  n. 

(Smpfinben**    Imperfect,  em? 
pfanb. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  deal.  3^  babe  ml  erbulbet  (cmpfiintcn/ 

crfaf)rcn). 
I  have  experienced  a  great  many  3^  i)ai}C  t)tc(  UncjiM  Qi\)aht 
misfortunes. 


To  experience. 

To  endure  (experience). 

To  feel  (experience). 


To  suffer. 


ecUcn*  (gctitten,  litt). 


To  feel  a  pain  in  one^s  head  or  f  ^tn  Jtcpfe  otet  am  $upe  (riten** 

foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye.     '  f  3c^  f)aU  om  Hn^c  gcfttten. 

To  neglect.  SScrnoc^tiffigen. 

To  miss  (to  neglect).  93  e  t  f  6  U|w  c  n. 

You  have  neglected  your  prom-  @ie  f)QUn  xl)x  9Scrfprc(^cn  »cmoc&5 

ise.  td'flpigt* 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to  ^ic  boOcn  tjcrfd'umt,  ^ut  ®tunt>c  (^uc 


your  lesson. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 

To  spring. 


Uecticn)  gu  fcmmcm 
©tftd)en*»  takes  fcin.    Part,  past, 

gcwicftcn.    Imperf.  wic^. 
Scmonbcm  nad)9c(>cn*. 
r@id)  in  ctroae  (accus.)  fd)i(fcn. 
<  Sid)  gu  ctn>a^  bcquemcn. 
C  ®^  t>ci  ctwn*  bcnJcn^cn  toffcn*. 
eicft  in  t)ic  S^ctbrocntigfctt  fd)i(fcn. 
9}2an  nm$  ftc^  in  tie  02ctf)n)cnt)idfeit 
f(i)tcfcn. 

©pringcn*.    Part,  past,  gcfprungcn, 

Imperf.  fprong. 
v&Upfcn. 


To  jump  (hop). 

To  blow  up,  to  burst,  ©prengcn. 

To  omit.  2(u^tajfcn*.    Imperf.  ftcp. 

To  spring  up  from  below.  95cn  unten  bcrouf  (pringcn*. 

To  spring  forward.  aScrw&rt^  fprtngcm 

To  spring  backward.  Surftrf  fprtnqcn. 

The  child  hopped  joyfull  around  2)a6  ittnb  ^ftpfte  fccubtg  um  mt(^ 
me.  Jjcrum.'* 


•  HCci^en,  to  steep,  and  ertwci^cn,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  are  active  and  regn- 

in  ^peaking  of  animals 


~     <*P\l\4f\Uf    lU  BbCCp,  tutu  Vi^tVVIU/VII^    lU  bUliCIl,  lA/  IllUItU 

lar  verbs,  and  consequently  take  ^ahtn*  for  their  auxiliary. 
*»  .^iipftn,  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  " 


that  spring,  and  of  children. 
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The   besiegers  let  the  bastion  JDte  JBetagcrcr  tifpcn  tU  95fl|!ci  fprcn? 

blow  up.  gen. 

The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  2)ec  2(6|cftm6cr  l^ot  eintge  StfUen  ou^s 

lines.  gctaffen. 

'2(uf    3cmont>cn    eber    etwafi   (o« 


To  rush   upon  some   one   or 
something. 


fprtngcn*,  Jc$  ftfirjen^  te«   tens 
ncn*. 
Ucbet  3(tnanbcn  ^bcr  cttoai  f)afaU 
(en*. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat.     '  JDic  ito|c  fpringt  ouf  Mc  SRotte  (o^. 
To  leap  on  horseback.  ©icft  awf  bad  ^fetb  fc^ingcn*  (gcs 

fidbtPtingcn/  fdbwang).  ^ 
To  run.  9?enncn»  (gerannt^  ranntc)* 

To  swing.  Sc^rpingen*  (gefc^ungen/  Hwang). 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  3u  nc<6  grcpcrcm  Unolfict 

To  still  greater  good  luck.  3u  ncc^  grSpcrcm  ®iM. 

To  my  still  greater  iU  luck  I  3u  nod)  grSpctem  Ungtftd  l^be  left 

have  lost  my  purse.  mcine  JB5rfe  oetlcten. 

^EXERCISES.     202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body! — If  I  laugh  at  your  coat, 
I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  1— 
He  resembles  no  one. — ^Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — I  do  not  know 
what  to  drink  ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. 
— If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  you  some.^— You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  1 — I 
have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet 
at  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers. — ^I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each 
other. — When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  not  done  his,  I  did  them  for  him. — Why  does 
your  father  send  for  the  physician  1 — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  you  1 — I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — ^You  must  not  believe  that 
he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the 
best  man  in  (rcn)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (fi^a'len)  him. — ^There  is  ((S^  ifl)  a  great  difference  (t>cc 
llntcrfd)icb)  between  (dative)  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  with 
all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them. — 
Why  do  you  associate  (gchon  Stc — um)  with  those  people  ? — I  as- 
sociate with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  continue 
to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  have 
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many  enemies.^How  does  your  coosin  conduct  himself? — He 
does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he  is  always  getting  inta 
some  bad  scrape  (or  otiier).— Do  you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad 
scrapes  t — It  is  true  that  1  sometimes  eet  into  them,  but  I  always 

Set  out  of  them  again.— Do  you  see  uose  men  (8eute)  who  seem 
esirous  of  approaching  us  ^— I  do  see  them,  but  I  do  not  fear 
them  ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — We  must  go  away,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — I  beg  of  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  yon 
know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  t — I  do  know  one. — Where  is  it  1 — 
On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the  high-road  (^te 
Confe|hafJc). — ^When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — ^Tliis  evening  if  you 
like. — Will  you  wait  for  me  before  the  city-^tel — ^I  shall  wait  for 
you  there ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  fororet  it. — You  know  that  I 
never  forget  my  promises*    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV*) 


EIGHTY.EIGHTH  LESSON.-acljt  ttttb  arijt^igofe 
£ection.      . 

By  all  means  (obstinately).  ^t  aUix  ^adtt  nnb  ®noa(t 

To  follow.  Jctjcn,  na(i)9eb<n*  (govern  the  da- 

tive). 
To  pursue.  fiSetfolgcn  (governs  the  accus.). 

I  have  followed  him.  3d)  &tn  t^m  nac^egongcti* 

To  lose  one's  wits.  2)en  SSerflanb  vttixtun*,    Imperf. 

Dcrtor. 
The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  tet  aSerflanb. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  S)icfct  ^ann  hat  Un  SScrftonb  9tt* 

he  does  not  know  what  he  is      ietm,  bcnn  er  weip  nic^t/  nxi^  cc 

doing.  tbut. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  iDtcfcr  ^ann  nnd  nuc  mtt  oSUt  (Sks 

to  lend  me  his  money.  wait  f^in  (Bii't  let^em 

Obs.  A.  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
biefe^  (bai)  may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substan- 
tives of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition. 

Is  that  the  lady  whom  you  spoke  3fi  ta$  tie  iDatnc,  wn  tcr  ^te  mtt 
of  Xo  me  1  nut  9Cfpcod)cn  ^aben  ? 

That  is  a  bad  man.  JDa6  tfl  cin  bSfer  SKann. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  aBe(d)e^  fmb  tie  ^ctittn,  mtt  tenen 
you  write  so  well  1  @tc  fc  gwt  fd)rctbctt  ? 

Obs.  B.    The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun. 
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totld^t^f  whichf  may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of 
any  gender  or  number. 

Which   is  the  best  pronuncia-  SOBeUbrt  ijl  tic  Uft<  UnifptAd^  ? 
tioni 


What  a  beaatiful  book ! 


aB((4  ein  fc^Sne^  fdn6) ! 


Obs.  C.  9BeI(^,  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may 
be  followed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable. 


What  a  great  man  ! 
What  fine  weather ! 
What  good  people  they  are ! 
What  a  happiness  ! 
How  fortunate ! 
^ow  lucky ! 


fSdd)  cin  archer  ^annl 
9Bct(^e^  f(i)cne  SBettct ! 
$Be((i)e  gute  8cutc  ^nh  ta^ ! 

SBdc^  fin  ®lttc!  or  vo^i  ®(&f ! 


Perht^s* 
I  shall  perhaps  go  thither. 


fBteKetc^t 

34  votvU  oicOet^t  ^inge^ciu 

Obs.  D.     Howj  before  an  exclamation,  is  translated 
by  tt>fe,  tt)iet)tef,  mid).    Ex. 


How  eood  you  are ! 

How  foolish  he  is  ! 

How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  kind  you  are  to  me ! 

How  happy  you  are  ! 

How  much  I  owe  you  ! 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  ! 

How  many  obligations  1  am 
under  to  you  ! 

How  many  (what  a  multitude 

of)  people ! 
The  multitude,  the  great  number, 

To  be  under  obligations,  to  be  "J 
obliged  to  some  one  for  some-  i 
thing.  J 

To  be  indebted  to  some  one  for  "^ 
something.  J 

To  owe  something  to  some  one.  J 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it. 


9Sie  gut  finb  ^ie ! 

SBic  fcumm  tfl  ct ! 

SStc  hmm  tfl  fie ! 

9&te  rcid)  tfl  ttefer  ^ann ! 

ffite  fd)6n  tfl  btcfc  Stou ! 

SBclcbe  ®(itc  ®ie  foe  nuc^  f)aUn ! 

ma^  ftnb  6te  fb  gji&dixd^  I 

SBimct  id)  3t)n^  nic^t  fc^ulbig  6tn ! 

fBu  fc^r  bin  tci)  3()nm  ntc^t  octbuits 

ten! 
SKo^  id)  S^nnt  ntiftt  t)etbon!e ! 
aOSicMcJ  id9  Sftnm  nt<^t  |u  wrbaitfm 

babe! 
SBe(d)e  ^cnfd)cttmctige !    iSkld^  etne 

SDJcnge  a3c(f« ! 
tie  ^tn^e. 


fcin*. 


fit    etnKi^    wrOunben 


'Scnwnbcm  ctwo^  oerbanfcn  or  ^ 
'    octbanfoi  l)abcn*. 

jDa<  ^(c  t(^  i^m  ju  tertanfcn. 
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To  thank,  iD  a  n  !  c  n  (governs  the  dalive). 

To  thank  some  one  for  some-  Scnmnbcm  fUc  cttoo^  tanfcn. 

thing. 
I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  3cl)  bonfc  Sbncn  ffir  tic  9)?Ul)i%  tie 

have  taken  for  me.  ^tc  fid)  fur  nuc^  gcgcben  t)at>cit. 

Is  there  anything  more  grand  t     SBa^  tft  grdpcr? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  ?      SBo^  t|t  graufamct  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked  ?  SlDa^  tj!  gctttcfcr  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  handsome?  jtann  ctroa^  fc^cnct  fdn? 

To  run  up.  ^crbcttoufen*. 

To  hasten  up.  ^crbctctlcn. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  3<^niantcm  gu  ^Cilfe  citcn. 
one. 

To  save,  to  deliver.  Stctten* 

To  hasten.  @t(cn. 

To  plunder  (to  rob).  q)liiutcrn. 

Many  men  had  run  up  ;  but  in-  SBicU  Ccutc  warcn  ^crtclgeellt ;  ndein 
stead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,      anflatt  ta$  $cucr  ^u  l(ifd)cn^  fingcn 
the  wretches  set  themselves  to      tic  (S(cnt)cn  on  gu  p(iint)ctn. 
plundering. 
To  begin  something.  (Stwa^  anfnngcn*.    Imperf,  fing. 

To  set  about  something.  ^icfe  an  ctwag  (ace.)  inac^cn. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin-  S^OiX  mon  bag  Jcucr  tcfd)cn  f  onncn  ? 

guish  the  fire  t 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extin-  3|l  eg  tl)ncn  gctungcn,  bog  Jcucr  ^u 

guishing  the  fire  1  (cfd)cn  ? 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours.     3)tc  Ubr  jcigt  bic  Ctimbcn  an. 
To  indicate.  2(n5cigcn» 

To  quarrel.         ^\&t  ^onfcn. 
To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.    Scntanbcn  aug^anfcn  or  au^fc^cttcn* 

(gcfd)c(tcn,  fd)a(t). 
To  scold  some  one.  9}jit  3vmanbcm  ^anfcn. 

The  quarrel,  bet  3anf/  bl<  3&nfcrcl. 

To  dispute,  to  contend    about  Ucbcr    ctwag    ftrcttm*    CQflWttcn, 

something.  ftrttt). 

About  what  are  those  people  dis-  SGBcrftOcr  fhreiten  bic(c  Ccutc  ? 

puting  1 
They  are  disputing  about  who  @tc  ^anfcn  jic^/  xovc  sucrft  9cF)cn  fcff. 

shall  go  first. 

OF    THE    PRESENT    PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
b}r  adding  the  letter  b,     Ex.  giebert,  to  love  ;  present 
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part.  Iic6ettb,  loving ;  arbritcit,  to  work ;  present  part. 
axbeitevb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  at- 
tributive sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  ®n  (lerbenber 
aSotcr,  a  dying  father ;  ber  (ad)ettbe  ^rul)ttitg,  the  smiling 
spring ;  bie  iia^enbe  ©tunbc,  the  approaching  hour ;  ba^ 
Jitternbe  ^nb,  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  boy  is  reading.*  This  must  be  expressed  by 
the  present  tense,  as:  ber  Jtnabe  Keft^ 

In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express 
cause,  reason,  condition,  and  time.  But  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  German.  For  in  all  such  instances  the  present 
participle  is  translated  by  the  following  conjunctions 
with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles : 
al^,  when,  as ;  iiac^bcm,  after ;  ba,  as ;  inbem^  as,  whilst ; 
n)eit,  because.    Ex. 

Being  lately  at  yoar  brother's  2(te  id)  ncultd)  hd  Sfttcm  SSrubct 

house,  I  grave  something  to  his      toav,  Qolb  ic^  feinoi  itmbctn  eti9a6. 

children. 
Having  eaten  supper,  she  went  to  Qlodfebcm*  fie  gu  iWoc^t  flcgcffen  ^ottc, 

bed.  gtn9  ftc  sa  S3<tte. 

Having  no  money,  I  cannot  lend  jDa  id)  !ein  (S^etb  ^aU,  fo  fanti  i4  3^' 

you  any.  n«n  !ein^  tct^cn. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend,  Da  id)  toci^,  ^ap  @i(  mcin  ^eunb 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that  fa-      finb,  fo  bttte  id)  Bit,  mir  lU\in 

vour.  ©cfotfcn  gu  tftun* 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  Sntem  id)  meincn  Srubf  t  nicftt  ^xib, 

to  my  sister.  (fc)  aing  id)  gu  mcinct  @(fttt)c(lcn 

Being  ill,  I  cannot  work.  $lBet(  icQ  Uant  bin,  fann  xd^  nic^t  an 

ktten. 

O65.  E^    These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  con- 

>  In  sublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbially.  Ex. 
Bittcmb  »or  jcbem  <Bmtttn  Icbt  bnt  Sur^tfomc  in  cwiger  5!ngft,  trembling  at 
each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  3^m  in  bie  9iebe  etnfaUenb, 
tegann  ber  tble  ^ filled,  interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

t*  Several  words  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  nature  of  pre- 
sent participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attributive  and 
predicative  sense  ;  they  are  :  bringenb,  pressing ;  brudtnb,  oppressive ;  cinneb* 
ntenb,  captivating ;  flicfenb,  fluent ;  bi»Tet$cnb,  overpowering ;  hfinfcnb,  mor- 
tifying ;  reijeub,  charming.  Ex.  3brc  ^itttn  ftnb  fe^r  einne^menb,  her  man- 
ners are  very  captivating ;  bie  S^lotb  ifl  bringcub,  the  necessity  is  pressing ; 
bie  ?ail  ifl  brudenb,  the  burden  ia  oppressive ;  biefe  JBeleibtgung  ifl  frSnfenb, 
this  insult  is  mortifying ;  feine  9lebe  t^  flicfenb,  his  speech  is  fluent ;  ftc  ijt 
reijenb,  she  is  charming. 

«  yia^Hm  can  only  be  employed  with  the  pluperfect  of  the  indicative. 
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junctions  al^,  na(f)bent^  ba,  mtcm^  toeil,  has  its  peculiar 
signification,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difference 
in  their  application:  1st,  aK  refers  to  a  definite  event 
of  a  past  time  ;  2d,  itac^m  states  that  an  action  was 
finished  when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  im- 
plies a  logical  cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn  ; 
4th,  tnbftn  is  used  to  state  that  an  event  is  simultane- 
ous with  another  event ;  5th,  tt)eil  expresses  a  real  rea- 
son why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  b© 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article, 
as :  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must  be 
employed,  as :  ba^  ?^,  ba^  ©djreibcit,  ba^  ^wec^n.  As 
an  acyective,  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, the  present  partkiiple  may  elliptically  be  turned 
into  a  substantive,  as :  bet  ?efenbc,  one  that  reads ;  ber 
®d)reibenbe,  one  that  writes;  ber  Spm^enbe,  one  that 
Qpeaks. 

By  too  much  reading  one  fatigues  >Dwr<ift  }u  wdrt  ^e(i:n  ermfiM  man 
the  eyes.  flc^  lit  Uu^in, 

Ohs,  G.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  transla- 
ted by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.     Ex. 

1  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  Sd)  ^obc  Sfttcn  SSfuber  tm  iBorteigcs 
passing  by.  ^cn  gcfc^en. 

He  came  with  a  book  under  his  Qt  tarn  nut  cincm  Sucftc  untcr  bent 

arm.  2(rmc. 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  1  was  Ui^  id)  auf  bcm  Conbe  wax,  befanb  tc^ 

very  well.  mid)  fcbr  me[)U 

She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  ^tc  l«!(d)elte,  Inbfm  fif  ba*  fogte. 

this. 

To  perform  (to  represent).  SScrflctten. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Untcr f)a(tcn*.    Imperf.  unter^ioft. 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  .^ontctn* 

To  reply.  6•rn)tc^cm. 

To  be  struck  with  horror.  aScn    ®rn«cn    (^tff|cn)    kfadeti 

wcrbcn*. 

The  honor,  tcii  (SJraucn,  ta^  ©ntfc^cn. 

A  violent  head-ache.  ©in  f)cfri9fg  Jtcpfrocf). 
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CXCRCI8B8.      204. 


Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me ! — But,  hless  m* !  (mcin  ®ott !)  why 
do  you  cry  thus  1 — I  have  heen  (SKon  l^t  mtr)  robbed  of  my  gold 
rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money  :  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  cry. — Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken 
them  all  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  of  your  things 
(^d)cn),  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out.-^ 
Why  do  you  look  so  sad  1 — ^I  have  experienced  great  misfortunes ; 
after  having  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men ; 
and  to  my  still  greater  ill-lucK  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I 
love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. — You  must  not 
afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  necessity ;  and  you 
know  well  the  proverb  :  "  It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  about  what 
was  done  yesterday*" — Can  you  not  ffet  rid  of  that  man?— rl  cannot 
get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (^urd)0us)  follow  me.— He 
must  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  you  for  t — He  wishes 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want. — Whose  houses  are  these  1 
— ^They  are  mine. — Do  those  pens  belong  to  you  1— No,  they  be- 
long to  my  sister. — Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so 
well  1 — ^They  are  the  same. — Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plain ? — It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat. — "  What  is  the  difference 
(t>cv  Untcrfd)tet»)  between  a  watch  and  me  1 "  inquired  a  lady  (oQ  a 
young  officer.  "  My  lady,"  replied  he,  '*  a  watch  marks  the  hours, 
and  near  (&ci)  you  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said :  "  Lord  {^Jldn 
®ctt),  what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country  !  "—-How  many 
obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my 
life !  without  you  I  had  been  (to&vc  id))  lost. — ^Have  those  misera- 
ble men  hurt  you  1 — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me  ;  and  when 
you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (au^^te^cn*)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (awi)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are  ! — Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson's  to  night  (fcicfcn  2fl)cn^)  ? — I  shall  nerhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  1 — ^They  will  perhaps. — Was  you  pleased  at  the 
concert  yesterday  ? — I  was  not  pleased  there,  for  there  was  such 
a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — I  bring 
you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased.— What 
18  it  ? — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where  is  it  t — ^I  have  it  in  my  pocket 
(t)'te  !Sofd)e). — ^Does  it  please  you  1 — ^It  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
thank  you  fbr  it  with  all  my  heart. — I  hope  that  you  will  at  last 
accept  (onncbmcn*)  something  of  (wn)  me. — ^What  do  you  intend  to 
give  me  1 — 1  will  not  tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  find 
no  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you. 

205. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  1 — ^They  quarrel,  because  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire  1 
— ^They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it;  but  it  is  said  that  several 
houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any- 
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thing  1 — They  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything ;  for,  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  fiie,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set 
themselves  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  1 — A  great  misfor- 
tune has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  me  ? — 
They  waitea  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not 
come,  they  set  out. — ^Tell  (©rg&f^lcn)  us  what  has  happened  to  you 
lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  (nut  fccm  SHciingc  or  untcc 
tit  SBcMngung)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively  (au^nerffom) 
without  interrupting  (untcrtrcd^cn*)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  The 
speakif^  picture  and  The  weeping  woman  performed.  This  latter 
play  (iDag  (c^tcrc  ©tficf)  not  being  very  (fonbcrlicb)  amusing  to  me,  I 
went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  (fcic  SWufif)  caused  me  a  vio- 
lent head-ache.  I  then  left  (ocrlaffcn*)  the  concert,  cursing  (ocr^ 
n}(infd)cn)  it,  and  went  straight  (gerobc)  to  the  mad-house  (bad  SZar? 
tcti^aufc),  in  order  to  see  (bcfuc^eti)  my  cousin. 


EIGHTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Netin  tlttb  at\\\:\\%9it 

Towards^  against*  ®  e  a  e  n   \  „^„^,„  ^u^  «^«„o 

Against.     ^  SBiber   J  govern  the  accus. 

« 
®egett  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other  and  is  used  for  towards  and  against ; 
n>  i  b  e  r,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  hostility  and  is  only 
used  for  against.     Ex. 

To  take  the  field  against  the  ©c^en  (or  n^tbcr)  ben  ^einb  au  $etbc 

enemy.  gtc^en*. 

What  have  yon  against  me  1        SBad  f)a6cn  8ie  gegen   (or  totber) 

mict>? 
You  speak  against  yourself.         ©ic  rcben  Qcgen  (or  mlbcr)  ft*  fctbfl. 
To  swim  against  the  current.        ©egen  ben  ^trom  fd^wimmen*. 
The  love  of  a  father  towards  his  )Dte  i^iebe  eined  QSaterd  gegen  (not 

children.  TOiber)  fctne  itinber. 

1  have  nothing  against  that.         3c6  t)abe  ntd^td  bagegen* 

Self^  selves,  ©etbft  or  fetbet   (is  indeclin- 

able) • 

I  myself.  Sd)  fctbj!. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself.  2)u  fc(b(!,  er  fctOj!. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves.  SBtr  felbjt,  31)r  (@ie)  fetbjl. 

They  themselves.  ©ie  fclbft. 

He  himself  has  told  it  to  me.  6r  felbjl  {)at  eg  mit  ^efagt. 
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Obs.  A.  The  pronoun  preceding  self  is  not  transla- 
ted into  German.  But  the  personal  pronoun  preced- 
ing felbfl  is  declined. 

He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  to  ©r  ^  e^  nur  fcIOjl  (jCQCbcn. 

another  person). 
They  themselves  have  come  to  ©ic  fctbfl  |inb  ju  mic  gcfommfii. 

me. 
We  have  given  it  to  them  (not  JBic  l)aUn  c^  if)iicn  fclbfl  gcgeben. 

to  others). 

The  day  before.  3)cr  Sag  corner. 

The  preceding  day,  t)cr  oorbcrgc^nbc  ISog. 

The  day  before  Sunday  is  Satar-  iDcr  :Xag  t»C¥  ©cnntag  l^ctpt  @am^? 

day.  tog. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  3)er  Zd^  wr^ct  (bet  Mtf^etgcl^cnbe 

day)  was  Friday.  ^Xag)  xoax  cin  Sreitag. 

Again  (anew).  aScn  S'iCuem/  wtctcr. 

Once  more  (again).  SiJcd)  cinuiot. 

He  speaks  again.  ^  fprtd)t  roicbcr. 

I  must  hear  him  again.  3c^  mup  il;n  t»cn  97cucm  I^Sten. 

Obs.  B.  The  adverb  wiebcr  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  wiber  (Lesson  XXV.),  nor  for 
the  preposition  tt>ibcr,  against  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  wicberfcntnten*,  to  come 
agam;  wicbcranfangcn*,  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  }urucf^  back  again,  which  as  in  English 
denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  3wtUcffoimnen*,  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light,  bag  Stcl)t. 

To  blow.  »(ofcn*  (gcMofcn,  Hid). 

To  blow  out.  2Cugb(afcn*. 

To  flee.  gacbcn*  (gcpc^cn,  f!ot). 

r(Sntflic()cn*, 
To  run  away.  <  ©nttaufcn*. 

C  jDawn  toufcn*. 
Why  do  you  run  away  ?  2Dorum  loufcn  ^tc  wcg  (bown)  ? 

I  run  away,  because  I  am  afraid.  Sd)  laufe  bopon  (mnQ),  njcit  id)  mtcft 

ffird)tc  (or  tocii  id)  gurd)t  ()obc). 
To  make  one's  escape.  J 

To  run  away,  to  flee.  >  Die  Jftucfet  nc^mcn*  (or  cr^rcifcn*). 

To  take  to  one's  heels.  y 

He  deserted  the  battle.  6r  tfl  oug  bet  ^(^(ac^t  eittftc^en  or 

enrtoufen. 
The  thief  has  run  away.  5)er  iDicb  ift  entCaufcn  (bawiu  or  wcqs 

gcloufen). 
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To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize.  CSrgrctfm*  (cr^ffcit/  crgriff). 

To  translate.  Ucbcrfc^fn.* 

To  translate  into  German.  2(uf  ^cutf(i)  fibcrfc|cn. 

To  translate  from  French  into  2(u^  tcni  ^ran^cifirchcn  tn^  ^DcutfdK 

German.  (I6crfc^cn. 

To  translate  from  one  language  Uni  cinct  &pva6iC  tn  tie  antcxc  aUn 

into  another.  fc^cn. 

To  introduce.  (Stnfiihren. 

I  introduce  him  to  you.  34  ffi^re  tl^n  M  3()nen  etiu 

Since  or  from.        ©  0  n  — o  n,  frit 

raScn  ticfcm  TTu^cnbtirfe  an. 
From  that  time.  <  @ctt  ttcrct  Sett 

C  ^cn  ttefci;  3eit  an. 

Ohs.  C.  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided 
and  the  case  which  the  preposition  governs  placed  be- 
tween the  two  component  parts,  as : 

From  my  childhood.  83cn  meinec  Sugcnb  an. 

From  morning  until  evening.       83  cm  9){ctden  (t^  jum  Vbenb. 

From  thebe^onlngu.  the  end.  JgratT*r,^'S;r'- 

To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit).    C^inOrtngcn*. 

To  destroy.  3er|l8rcm 

To  reduce.  ^crobfc^cn. 

To  limit.  (Sinfitrfinfcn. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen).  ffierflctncrn. 

To  reduce  the  price.  >Dcn  ^ttH  f)cra(fegen. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the  jDen   ^vci^  hx^  auf   eincn  ZfyAct 

price  to  a  crown.  fjcruntcrbctngen*. 

The  merchandise,  bte  9Baote« 

The  price  of  the  merchandise  f  iDie  SBaare  fc^^gt  oK 

falls. 

The  yard,  the  ell.  Wc  (5ttc. 

To  deduct.  f  5J?ad)(affcn*. 

Having  not  overcharged  you,  I  f  5)a  id)  ®ie  ^at  ntdftt  ilberfegt  ^aU, 

cannot  deduct  anything.  fc  fann  t(^  m(^t6  nad)(af{<n. 

To  ZrJ^'IloK  \  '"^-f^e-  (inseparable). 

By  the  year  (or  a  year),  icihrtid) ; 

by  the  day  (or  a  day),  tcv^lid) ; 

by  the  month  (or  a  month),  uionatlid). 

•  In  ulberfe^en,  to  translate,  the  nccent  beinp^  on  the  root  of  the  verb,  ft  6  e  t 
is  inseparable,  and  consequently  its  past  paruciple  is  itberfctt,  not  ubetgefe^t 
(See  Lesson  XLV.) 
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By  no  means.  ®at  ntd)t. 

Not  at  all.  ®anj  un&  Qnt  nicftt. 

How  much  does  that  situation  a(Btct»ic(  brtngt  S^ncn    ttcfe^  2(mt 
yield  you  a  year  ]  i<5it)tttd)  cin  ? 

^  EXERCISES.      206. 

On  entering  the  hospital  {^ai  ^efpttal)  of  my  cousin  I  was  struck 
with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (fecr  S'iorr^  gen.  en)  who  came 
up  (no^cn)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  (^cuten). — What  did  you  do 
then  ? — ^I  did  the  same  (c^  tUn  fo  niod)cn)  as  they,  and  they  set  up 
a  laugh  (onfangcn*  gu  locfccn)  as  Jhey  were  withdrawing  (fid)  gurficfs 
gtcf)cn  or  njcgbtfgcbcn*). — When  I  was  yet  little  I  once  (cinf!)  said  to 
my  father,  "  I  do  not  understand  (octflc^en*)  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling 
((ad)c(n),  *^  In  dealing  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell." 
**  But,  my  dear  father,"  replied  I,  "  in  playing  one  learns  also  to 
play."  **  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me ;  *'  but  you  must  first  (wrs 
|)er)  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  1 — 1  have  not  heard 
anything. — ^The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down.— - 
Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  1 — ^They  were  very  for- 
tunate in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  (ocn)  the 
things  that  were  (ftd)  bcpn^en*)  there,  they  could  save  nothing.^- 
Who  has  told  you  that  t — Our  neighbour  himself  has  told  it  to  me.^- 
Why  are  you  without  a  light  ?— The  wind  blew  it  out,  when  you 
came  in. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  1 — ^The  day  be- 
fore Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the  assistance  of 
your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been  burnt  down  ? — I  could  not 
run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. — What  is  the  price  of  this 
cloth  ! — I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (fin^ 
ten*)  it  very  dear. — Has  th^  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  1 — It  has  not 
fallen :  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (ou^gcncmmen)  that 
of  cloth. — ^I  will  give  you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you 
have  it  for  (urn)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (bag  ^XM,  plur.  e)  of  English 
cloth  ? — With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does 
not  suit  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  you  1 — Because  it  is  too  dear ; 
if  you  wUI  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (town). 
•—Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anytliing. 

207. 

You  learn  French ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  1 — He  lets 
me  read,  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning 
a  foieiffn  language? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (wcnn)  you  do  not 
yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What  does  your  Ger- 
man master  make  you  do  1 — He  makes  me  read  a  lesson ;  after- 
wards he  makes  me  translate  French  exercises  into  German  on 
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(fi6ct  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made  me  read  ;  an<l 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  German  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  (fclbjt)  language  which 
he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much  in  tnat  manner? 
— You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  I  have  hardly 
been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? 
— I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also 
teach  English  ? — He  does  teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint* 
ance,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  introduce  me  to  (bet)  him. — ^As  you  wish 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many 
exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
I  translate  (from)  three  to  (bis)  font  every  day,  and  when  they  are 
80, 1  translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  1 
— It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating ;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you  paid  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked 
displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How 
do  you  do  (to-day)  1— J  am  very  unwell. — How  do  you  like  that 
soupl — ^I  think  (fintcn*)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my 
appetite  I  donU  like  anything. — How  much  does  that  situation 
yield  to  your  father! — It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  (fagcn)? — ^They  say  that  the 
Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the  Russians. — Every  one  will 
find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he  remarks  in  others :  the  defects 
of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETIETH  LESSON.— Jfetttt^ijste   Cection. 

PRESENT    OP   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have,  Scft  ^aU,  2)u   l^aUft,  ct  (ffc,  cQ 

he  (she,  it)  may  have.  i)abe. 

We  may  have,  you  may  have,  SDSic  l)aUn,  S^t  \)aUt,  flc  ^akit. 

they  may  have. 

I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  he  3d)  fct,  5)u  fcic|!  (or  fcij!)^  a  {fie, 

(she,  it)  may  be.  c^)  fei. 

We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they  SQBic  fcicn^  Sftc  fcict^  |ic  fcicn. 

may  be. 

I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be-  3d)  wcv^c,  *Du  wccti'^  ct  (fiC/  cQ 

come,  he  (she,  it)  mviy  become.       wcrtc. 
We  may  become,  you  may  be-  aOBic  werbcn,  3^^^  wetbift/  |tc  n)cr« 

come,  they  may  become.  ben. 

1  may  praise,  thou  mayest  praise,  3d)  ioU,  2)u  (cbcfl,  a  (jiC/  c§)  Cobe. 
he  (she,  it)  may  praise. 
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We  may  praise,  you  may  praise,  8Btr  to6en,  3^t  ttixt,  p<  tobcfu" 
they  may  praise* 

Obs,  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  in 
regular  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  third  person  singidar,  which  rejects  the  letter  U 
All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

Obs.  B,  The  letter  e  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  (Obs.  A,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
must  always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive. 

He  who  requires  to  be  honoured  SQ3et  Nrfangt/  to9  man  t^n  frtne^ 

on  account  of  his  riches,  has  d^et(^t^um^  tvegen    t^ere^tc^    bcc 

also  a  right  to  require  a  moun-  l)at  aud)  etti  fRc^^t  ^  Detlangett/ 

tain  to  be  honoured  that  con-  bap  man  f  men  SScvg  V(it\)Xi,  tcr 

tains  gold.  ®c(b  in  jtd)  ^t 

IMPERFECT  OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregu- 
lar verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative 
by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e»^ 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  conjunction  tomn^  if,  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

If  I  had  money.  SS^cnn  tc^  ®clt  l^^tte  (or  ^d'tte  tc^ 


•  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  i>refix  a  conjunction 
to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunction  should  necessa- 
rily precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  ^et  into  the  habit  of 
placing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  particularly  m  compound  verbs. 
They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunctions  ba0,  wenn.  Ex. 
3)a§  i6>  ab^^ttiht,  that!  may  copy;  wenn  id  abf^rtebe,  if  I  copied  j  wenn 
t(^  obgeft^neben  f^&ttt,  if  I  had  copied ;  ba^  icp  abfcjreiben  tt>erbe,  that  I  shall 
copy,  &c.  These  examples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  con- 
junction (Lesson  XLVII.),  the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  past  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  ge. 

»»  From  this  rulq  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which  com- 
pose the  first  class  in  our  list.  These,  having  already  an  e  in  the  imperfect 
indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Several  of  them  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as : 
fennen*  to  know ;  nennen*,  to  name,  to  call ;  rcnnen*,  to  run ;  fcnbcn  *,  to 
send ;  tpenben*,  to  turn. 
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If  I  saw  him.  flBenn  t4  tbn  pfte  (or  f&fte  t*  ijn). 

If  he  did  it.  flBcnn  et  e^  tWte  (or  t^dtc  ctf  <«)• 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money.  ©enn  cr  fcin  ®c(t  occtfice. 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog.  SQ^cnn  rt  fifiiicn  ^unD  fcl)(flgc. 

Ifyou  were  rich.  Jffieim  ©t<  r«(^  w^iren  (or  tt>5rm 

eie  rei*). 

O65.  C.  As  soon  as  tocm  is  not  conditional  it  re- 
quires the  indicative  mode.     Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  SEBcnn  er  nW  tcant  xft,  toavrxm  Wpt 
for  the  physician  1  tx  ten  jDocter  fcnnncn  ? 

Obs.  D.  Instead  of  mm^  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  fcttctt  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  shotdd  in  English. 

Should  you  still  receive  my  let-  ©otftoi  @te  metnen  93ttcf  ne*  ^cote 
t^r  to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  ecbottcn,  (b  bittc  id)  &i,  ouflm* 
on  me  instantly.  Wtdlicfe  5U  mic  gu  fonmien. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  ©onte  e6  tbn  bunacrn,  fc  niftptf  moB 
must  be  given  to  him  to  eat.        ibm  ett»a«  ju  effcn  gcbcn. 

OP  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  verb  IDcrben*,  which  is:  i&i 
tt)Urbe,  I  should  or  would  become,  and,  as  in  the  future 
tenses  (Lesson  LXXXI.  and  LXXXU.),  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past 
of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imper- 
fect of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive for  the  conditional  past.     Ex. 

I  should  do  it.  3*  wfitbe  e«  tbun  (or  id)  t^te  <«)• 

He  would  have  done  it.  ©c  wftrbe  c*  gct^an  b<*ben  (or  it 

b&ttc  e5  (jctbon). 

We  would  go  thither.  SEtr  wficbcn  babin  gcben. 

You  would  go  thither.  Sbt  wiurbct  Wngc^cn. 

They  would  go  thither.  ©ic  wurben  bingcbcn. 

Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once.  3Du  wfirbcf}  mtr  cinfl  ban!cn. 

At  one  time,  one  day  (once).  @'in|!/  cincg  ISoge^. 

Ohs,  E,  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  the 
conditional  tense  may  be  employed  either  before  or 
after  conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.     Ex. 
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I  would  buy  it  if  I  had  money  3d)  !a«ft<  ti  (or  id)  wftrbe  e^  fans 

enough.  fen),  wcnn  id)  ®clb  fjcnug  J)5tt^ 

If  1  had  money  enough  I  would  ©cnn  id)  QJclD  gcnuq  batti^  fc  n)ur^e 

buy  it.  id)  C6  fnufvMi  (or  fo  !ouflv'  id)  C6). 

Had  I  money  enough!  would  pay  ^att«  id)  ®cll>  Qi'nug,  fo  bc^obttc  ic^ 

for  it.  eg  (or  fo  n)(ir^c  id)  c^  bcja[)(cn). 

Had  1  money  I  would  give  you  ^jittc  id)  (3dl>  (or  njcnn  id)  ®ctl) 

some.  bSttc)/  fc  lvur^c  id)  3bncit  rocktc^ 

gcbcn  (or  fo  gibe  id)  Sbncn  nwl* 
d)cO. 
If  I  went  thither  I  should  see  fCBcnn  ic^)  ^inginge,  fo  wfirbe  i*  i()n 

him.  fc!)cn. 

Were  I  to  give  it  to  him,  he  would  ®ibc  icfe  c^  iftni,  cr  wfirt»e  c^  (or  fo 

keep  it.  wur^f  cr  e?)  bcbattcn. 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not  SBcnn  icft  eg  ibui  g<Sbc,  fo  wfittc  er  <g 

return  it  to  me.  niir  nid)t  njictcr^cbcn. 

Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or,  SB&rcn  @tc  cincn  2J[iigcnb(icf  cf)er  ge? 

if  you  had  come  a  little  sooner)      f  ommen  (or  rocnn  ©ic  cijicn  ?(us 

you  would  have  seen  my  bro-      gcnbticf  cbcr  gcfcmmcn  mdixcn),  fo 

ther  (or,  you  might  have  seen      wilrbcn  ®ic  nicincn  !Wrul>cr  gcfe? 

my  brother).  Jjcn  bobcn  (or  fo  bfittcn  Bit  vmU 

ticn  ^rubcrgcfcbcn). 
If  he  knew  what  you  have  done,  JBcnn  er  njftjHe,  roog  €fie  gctbon  f)at 

he  would  scold  you.  bcn^  fo  rottrtc  cr  ®ic  augfd)c(tcn. 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would  SBcnn  Jpcii  t)o  roa'rC/  fo  wHxtt  cv 

jnake  a  fire.  $cucr  onmad)cn. 

If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  SBcnn  id)  mcin  ®clb  bcfommcn  b^'ttc^ 

would  have  bought  a  pair  of     fo  wftrtc  id)  luir  cin  ^av  ncuc 

new  shoes.  6d)U^c  gcfouft  f)obi'n. 

Obs.  F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs 
Ritnen*,  tDotten*,  mogen*,  burfen*,  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as  : 

1st,  ^niten,  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 

He  might  fall.  (St  Wnntc  fhlTcn. 

I  might  (could)  do  it,  3d)  Wnntc  eg  t^un. 

2d,  SDBottcit,  solicitation.     Ex. 

W^uld  you  have  the  goodness  1   SBcttten  ©tc  bic  (BiiU  bat>cn  ? 
"Would  you  be  so  good  %  SSoUtcn  ©ic  fo  giitig  fcin  ? 

Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour  ?  SBoUtcft  bu  nut  tie  (Scfattigfeit  tts 

wctfen  ? 

3d,  SKogeit,  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb 
gertt^    Ex, 

I  Should  like  to  know.  {  g  SJl!  jS W«..     -    - 

18 
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4th,  jCitrfett^  politeness,  either  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  t       iDorf  (or  bfirftc)  td^  ^H  wm  M 

gScffcr  bitten  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  t       5)orf  (or  tttrftc)  tc^  ©ie  bitten/  mir 

^u  fogcn  ? 

Would  you  learn  German,  if  I  SQBfirbcn  ©ie  tentfd^  Uxncn,  main  14 

learnt  it  1  e^lcrnte? 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it.  3*  wfitbc  U  Ivcmn,  »enn  ©ie  c« 

(ctntcn. 
Would  you  hare  learnt  English,  SBfirbcn  ®ie  cngfifc^  aetcmt  fyiUn, 

if  I  had  learnt  it  ?  wcnn  Id)  e^  getcrnt  pfittc  ? 

I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had  3d)  toittte  c^  gctcrnt  ^abcn/  ipenn 

learnt  it.  ®tc  e«  gefctnt  f)c(ttcn. 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I  fffifttbcn  ©ie  nocfe  iOeutfd)fonb  tetfeii, 

went  thither  with  you?  wenn  ic^  mit  3()ncn  iaUn  rctfctc  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  3cl)  wClrte  bal^tn  rcifcn/  nwnn  ©tc 

thither  with  me.  nut  mit  ba^in  rcifctcn. 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger-  SBdrben  ©t<  nad)  5)cutfd)lanb  gc? 

many,  if  I  had  gone  thither      rcipt  fein,  wcnn  tc^  wit  S^ncn 

with  you?  tobin  gereipt  n>^re ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained      SBfirbcn  ®ic  au^^t\)cn,  mnn  tQ 

at  home  1  ju  |)aufe  bltcbe  ? 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  Scfc  wflrbe  gu  ^oufe  btcit>cn  (or  id) 

went  out,  bticbc  $u  ^aufc)  wxnn  ©tc  ou€« 

aingcn. 
Would  you  hare  written  a  letter,  aBurbcn  @ic  ctnen  55ricf  gcfcfcrtcbcn 

if  I  had  written  a  note  t  l&obcn,  wenn  tcft  ein  25iUct  gcfcftnes 

ben  ^&tte? 

T^e  spectacles,  btc  S5rittc  (is  in  German  used  in 
the  singular) ; 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  cine  SBtitlc  ; 

the  old  man,  ter  alU  ^ann,  ber  (BxiM ; 

the  optician,  ber  £)pti(U« ; 

To  go  (or  come),  to  fetch.  2(bf)clcn. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room).  3)a«  SBctt  (ba^  Simmer)  ^)ftten. 

The  plate,  bet  Setter ; 

the  son-in-law,  ber  ©d)tt)ic9etfcbn  ; 

the  daughter-in-law,  bie  ^d)n)ic9ertcd)tiT ; 

the  progress,  bie  ^ortfcbtitte  (plural)  ; 

the  step  (the  pace),  bcc  ®d)titt ; 

really,  ttjitfiid^. 

EXERCISES.     208. 

Would  you  hare  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ? — ^I  shonlo 
have  some,  if  he  were  here.— Would  you  have  been  pleased,  H  * 
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had  had  some  hooks  1 — I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  if  you  had 
had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  been 
good  ? — If  he  had  been  good,  I  should  certainly  (i^ewtO)  not  only 
have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should 
we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  1 — If  you  did  them  without 
a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother 
not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  1 — He  would 
not  have  been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ? — She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening. — Would  you 
give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good  ? — K  you  were  very  ?ood, 
and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine  bpok. — Would 
you  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden? — I 
would  have  written  and  sent  her  something  handsome,  if  you  had 
gone  thither. — Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened  to  you  1 — I  would 
speak,  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would 
you  have  spoken  to  my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  herl — ^I  would 
(have)  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  {t)\c  U|)r),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (ber  itommcrticncr)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (Subwig  1>C6  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed,  to  recommend  (cmpfcbtcn*)  to  the  first  president  (tcr  S)t>crpr«i((is 
tent)  a  law-suit  (tct  ^rc^ep)  which  he  had  against  his  fatherin-law 
(ivclcbcn  cr  mit  fcincm  &d)n)tcacrt)atct  fiibrte),  and  said,  in  urging  him 
(in  3cmanbcn  bringcn*)  :  "  Alas  (2(d))  sire  (@ucr  9}?oicjlat;,  you  have 
but  (@ic  bUrfen  nur)  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  ((5i),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  "  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (pai  ift  <6  ntd)t,  wa^ 
mid)  on|td)t)  ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place, 
and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that 
wordl" 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — ^A  peasant 
having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  opti- 
cian and  asked  for  a  pajr.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
put  another  pair  of  the  (t»on  ben)  best  which  he  could  find  in  his 
shop  upon  his  nose  ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the 
merchant  said  to  him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at 
alii"  "If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "I  should  not  want  your 
spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that 
you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I  now  see,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking 
without  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with 
me,  because  I  went  a  wallcing  without  you. — I  assure  you  that,  had 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you  ;  but  I 
inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that 
you  had  been  keieping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 
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210. 


A  French  officer  having^  arrived  at  the  court  of  Vienna  (om  SS^tcs 
ncr  ^efc),  the  empress  Theresa  (^ic  .^tnifcrinn  Sbercfia)  asked  him, 
if  (cb)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (t>cn)  N.,  whom  he  had  seen 
the  day  before,  was  rn)^rc)  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  (t^on) 
the  world,  as  was  said  ?  "  Madam,"  replied  the  officer,  "  I  thought 
80  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meati — I  like  it  very  well. 
— May  I  (Carf  or  tftrftc  id))  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (wn)  that  fish  1 — 
If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give 
you  some. — Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some 
drink  1 — With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  very  sh^rt  (f(ein),  arrive  with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (on  ^cc 
@eitc),  said  :  "  Who  has  fastened  (qcCninD^n)  my  son-in-law  to  this 
sword  1 "     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON.  — (Rn  Utti  netttt^iflSU 
Section. 

To  propose.  ©left  ootncMKn*. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.  Scfe  ttcf)me  mx  wr,  fctcfe  SRcifc  px 

ntad)cn. 

To  endeavour.  ^  ©  i  d)  b  e  fir  e  0  e  n,  (trocfttcn)* 

I  endeavour  to  do  it.  S*  bcmftfte  mtcft,  ti  ju  tftun* 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it.        3c^  fud)C,  c$  t  a  I)  i  n  ^u  bringcn. 

To  aspire  after  something.        fJlad)  'ctrva^  trn^cn. 
Heaspiresafterplaces  of  honour,  ©r  trod)tct  nad)  ©ttcnflcUcn. 
The  honour,  t>\i  @btc ; 

the  riches,  t)cc  9leid)t&um ; 

the  title,  tec  Sitct. 

I  should  not  have  complained  of  3c^  wfitbe  micft  ftbcr  bo^,  wag  et 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  gctbon  ^at,  nidbt  bcftagt  bnbcn^ 
injured  only  me ;  but  in  doin^  wenn  c«  nur  mic  gcfdbatct  ba'ttc  ; 
ity  he  has  plunged  many  fami-  obcc  cr  &ot  mctc  5<i"«lifn  ^a^urc^ 
lies  into  misery.  tn^  ©Icnb  gcjlftqt. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  iDo  ©ie  bod)  Qlilc!(id&  pnb,  warum 
you  complain?  bcRagcn  ©ie  licft  b  e  n  n  ? 

r 

Obs.  A.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as  :  bettit, 
bod),  tt)0l)I,  &c.  are  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
Such  words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  in  English. 
Ex. 
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What  do  you  wish  to  say  with  2Bfl«  totUcn  6tf  ttnn  tamit  fa« 

this  %  gen  ? 

Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell  3)o  Sie  iftm  b  c  (ft  nicftt^  ;}U  fagcn 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see  f)oOcn,  warum  tDcHcn  ©ic  tf)n 
himi  bcnn  fcbcn? 

Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  fBcr  \)at  ro  0  b  I  Un  bcftcn  ®c6ron(^ 
his  money  1  »en  fcincm  ©cttc  gcuwcftt  ? 

To  injure.  ©dwbcn. 

To  plunge  (to  precipitate),    ©tfir^cn. 
The  use,  ter  @cbrou(t. 

You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  Si<  wfirbcn  micft  fcbr  ucrbinbcn, 
you  would  do  me  this  favour.        wcnn  Sic  mir  licfc  ®cf6Utg!eit 

crnjcifcn  rocUtcn. 
If  you  would   render  me  this  SBcnn  ^U  nitr  licfcn  JDicnfl  (ciftcn 
service,  you  would  oblige  me      welUcn,  fo  wfirlm  ©i<  micft  fc^tc 
much.  t?crbinbcn. 

To  oblige.  SScrbinbcn*,  wrpflicfttcn. 

To  render  a  service  to  some  one.  3«monbcm  cincn  2)tcnfl  Uiflciu 
The  obligation,  tie  aSerbtnb(td)f«t.  , 

To  tie  (attach).  SBintcn*. 

I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree.  3d)  bintc  ba5  ^fcrt  an  ten  SSounu 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  S)a^  tfl  tet  ebttid)f!e  ^ann,  ten 

has  ever  been  seen.  man  fc  (|ema(^)  gcfe&cn  ()ot. 

I  want  a  horse  that  must  be  tal-  3d)  nmp  ctn  $fctt  f)oben,  ta^  (wcU 

ler  than  this.  6)e^)  griper  ift  a(^  ticfc^. 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  (S6  tfl  (tl}ut)  nitr  kit,  tap  fie  (rant 

iff- 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  come.       C^S  if!  nut  iki>,  taf  @te  gcfcmmen 

fint. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  3cft  muntcre  mid),  tap  er  fctne  2(uf$ 

done  his  exercises.  gabcn  ntd)t  9euiad)t  bat. 

He  will  marry  her  though  she  is  @c  njtrt  fie  bcirat()cn/  cb  fic  g(ci<ft 

not  rich.  nid)t  rctd)  iJT. 

I  will  wait  until  he  returns.         3d)  n>tU  marten,  bi^  er  gurfic!!emmt. 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3t"  S<>H<  ^^  d^fcfttefit/  fo  laffen  €ie 

me  know  it.  nud)'«  roiffcn. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON   TEIE   USE    OP    THE    SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B,  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only 
used  to  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed 
by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the 
English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes,  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the 
English  use  the  potential  should  or  would,  though  we 
could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.     Ex. 
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1  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible.  3^  w  fi  r  b  e  t4  Unn,  rucnn  ii  mcQs 

(icf)  to&ve, 

Wi^el  inyonrpiace,orifIir^e  ©Arc  id)  on  Sbrcr  ^tctte,  tlit 

in  vour  place.  ivcnn  td)  nn  Shrcr  StcUc  nj  &  r  c. 

/Ta J  he  the  treasures  of  Crcesus,  »patte  cr  bte  ^d)6te  bc^  Griffu*^ 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of      ttcx  mcnn  <x  tic  8d)d'0c  tc6  (Src^s 

Crcesus.  fu*  Httf. 

That  man  w&uld  be  happier,  if  JDicfct    sWattn    wfirbc    fl(ficf(id)cr 

he  left  off  ^mblingr.  f  c  i  n^  rocnn  cr  to*  ©picUn  I  i  c  p  c» 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if  Cr  w  ii  r  b  c  9lftrf(id)cr   fj  c  ro  c  f  e  n 

he  had  left  off  gambling.  fc  i  n^  rocnn  cr  ta^  @pic(cn  g  c  s 

Uffen  bAttc. 
If  you  knew  bow  ill  I  am,  you  ®cttn  €ic  n?ft9tcn  (or  wfi^tcti 
would  not  be  astonished  to  find      &u),  rote  frnnf  id)  bin,  fo  n>  ft  r « 
me  in  bed.  ten  ^ic  nid)t  crjlount  f  c  in  (fo 

ro6rcn  <^ic  nid)t  crjlaunt)/  mtc^ 
tni  SBcttc  )ti  pntcn. 
He  would  not  have  done  it,  had  (Sr  n>  ft  r  t  c  ti  nid)t  getf)on  If  at 
he /orcjcen  the  result.  ten^    Httc    cr    ten    ©rfcl^ 

•  ocr  au6gcfe()cn. 

/«Aoti/<; Mtnit  myself  ungrateful,  3d)  iDurte  mid)  fftr  untflnfbat 
did  I  not  consider  you  as  my  b  ^  1 1  c  n^  f  6'  f)  c  id)  ^ic  nid)t  aU 
benefactor.  meincn  25?c!?lt!)Atcr  a  n. 

The  French  would  not  have  gain-  >Dtc  Jronjcfcn  n>  fi  r  t  c  n  tic  ^d)lad)t 
e</  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  ni^t  gcmcnncn  babcn  (or 
had  superior  numbers.  t)  &  1 1  c  n  tic  ^d)(ac6t  nid)t  g  e  s 

tt>onnen),  rocnn  ftc  nid)t  cine 
fc  orc0c  Uctcrnwd)t  »ctt  8cutcn 
gcoaOt  f)^ttcn. 

Ofe*.  C  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would  is 
used  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and 
the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past 
time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  subjunc- 
tive.    Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  3^  wftnfcfetc,  @ic  t  Mt  c  n  c^,  or 

tapSic  c«  tMtcn. 
I  Wish  you  would  go  thither.       3ci)  toftnfd)tc,  &\c  Cjingcn  I)tn/ 

or  tap  @ic  b  i  n  g  i  n  g  c  n. 
I  wish  you  had  done  it.  3d)  roftnfd)tc,  @ic    batten    d  Qis 

t  b  0  n,  or  tap  Gic  c^  9  c  t  b  a  n 

bA'tten. 
I  wish  you  had  gone  thither.        3<b  n}ftnfd)tc,  ®ic  n)Xrcn  bins 

g  e  g  a  n  9  e  n,  or  tap  ^ie  b  i  n  < 

gegangen  n^fircn. 
1  should  have  wished  to  see  him,  3d)  b  a  1 1  e  g  c  n?  ft  n  f  d)  t^  tbn  gu 
had  it  been  possible.  febcn^  tohxc  ci  niijglicb  g c n? c $ 

fciu 
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I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had  3c^  tSifc  gctn/  vxnn  i^  nut  S(it 
only  time.  ^  ^  1 1  c. 

Obs.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the 
indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjimctive  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  formed.     Ex. 

{Indie.    @r  mag  fc  rci<^  (eiit, 
xovt  er  n>i(t. 
Subj.     iix  fei  fo  reic^,  xovt  tt 


rindic.    S^rc  @cn>aft  ntag  fo 
rj 


Whatever    your   power  J  grog  fein,  aK  ffe  toitt. 

may  be.  ]  Subj.     3l)re  ©ewoft  fci  noctj 

I  fo  flro0. 

06s.  JE?.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indica- 
tive, 

1.  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  wemt,  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)     Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it.  SBcnn  t*  Knnte^  fo  tMtc  \^ti\  or 

fSnntc  id),  fc  tf)&te  t(^  e^. 
If  she  were  amiable  he  would  fficnn  |ic  Itcbien^tDftrbig  vo&xt  (or 
marry  her.  voSxt  ftr  Uet^en^iirttl)^  |b  ^etroc 

tt)cte  cr  fie* 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 

If  I  had  friends !  ^Hm  id)  Jrcunbe ! 

If  I  were  rich !  fl©dre  tc^  rctd) ! 

May  heaveo  gprant  it !  ^cr  ^tmnief  gc6e  ti ! 

God  forbid !  ^tt  bc^ttte ! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it !  {>Stte  ic^*^  tcci)  nt^t  ge^u^t ! 

3.  After  the  verbs  erja^lett^  to  relate  ;  fragett^  to  ask ; 
fagcn,  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indirectly,  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.     Ex. 

He  related  to  me,  that  he  had  ©r  cr^abttc  mx,  tap  cr  ©d)iff6rud& 

suffered  shipwreck,  and  had  ^cltttcn^  unb  fetn  gan^c^  »;Qei;mJ$gcn 

lost  all  his  fortune.  tjctlcrcn  b&ttc. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  6r  frci.qtc  mid),  ct)  icft  nld)t  bet  wnb 

such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no  bcc  tohxi,  cb  id)  f(tn  ®clb  })&\Xt, 

money,  why  I  did  not  know  watum  id)  ni4)t  fdt)m6cn  Wnntc. 
how  to  write. 
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Thoa  art  matter  on  the  cross-  tOu  (tfl  em  SXrlflo;  ouf  bet  2(ntu 

bow,  Tell.  bruft,  Zill 

They  say,  thou  standest  up  to  SWan  foqt,  tu  nflbmejl  d  ouf  mit 

any  shooter  1  ict<in*^cbft$cn  ? 

CecbiUcr's  »B«bc(m  3c(L) 

I  told  him  be  had  made  a  mis-  ^d)  fo^tc  tbm,  ba9  cr  ficb  getrrt  ^t? 

take ;  but  he  thought  that  was  tc ;  (r  nu'tntc  aba,  taf  wdxc  nubt 

impossible,  as  he  had  looked  mcqitd),  rocil  cr  C6  tretniat  t>urd)s 

it  over  three  times.  gefcbcn  batte* 

A  wise  man  said.  The  reason  Q\n  ^ctfcr  fa^te :  jDcv  Wlcn^  haht 

why  a  man  has  but  one  mouth  te^cgcn  (tncn  9)2unb  unt)  gmct 

and  two  ears  is,  that  he  may  £)brcn^  taunt  n  wcmQcv  fpreci)e^ 

speak  less  and  hear  more.  unb  mc{)r  ^9tc. 

Obs,  F,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  such  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  ber  unb  bet  for  the  masculine,  bte  tinb  bie 
for  the  feminine,  ba^  unb  ba^  for  the  neuter. 

He  said  he  would  marry  Miss  (St  faofc,  ev  tocrbc*  lai  unb  ta^ 
such  a  one.  ^tiSuUin  bciratbcn. 

To  suffer  shipwreck.  @d)itf  Orud)  (ctben*. 

Possible,  mfigltd) ; 

impossible,  unniS^Ittb* 

Whether.  £>  6. 

Obs.  6.  Db  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or 
before  sentences  which  express  doubt  or  possibility. 
Ex. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at  3d)  toeip  n((i)t/  tt>  ex  ^tt  ^ouf<  if!. 

home. 
I   did   not  know  whether  you  Sfft  n>u9te  ntd)t/  eb  c$  3^ncn  (ic6 

would  be  glad  of  it.  fcin  iDiirtc. 

The  (question  is  whether  he  will  ©6  ift  tic  'Sxa^c,  o6  et  e$  wttt  t^un 

do  It.  n)cllctu 

Obs.  H.  D6  is  a  component  of  the  following  con- 
junctions: obgfeid),  obfdjcn,  obtt)ol)f,  objwoar,  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to  be  considered 
as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the 
case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.     Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it  3cb  ftjcrtc  ticfcg  g)fcrb  fnufcn/  eb  ci 
is  not  an  English  one.  gtctd)  fctn  ()2n()(6'ntct  ift.** 

•  2Bcrbc  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.    (See  the  following  Les- 
son.) 
^  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  {Hronoun,  it  is  not 
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Though  he  is  my  cousin,  he  £)6  ct  (jtficfe  (or  fcfefn)  mdn  (Dcttcv 
nevertheless  does  not  come  to      i\t,  \t  UnmiX  a  bed)  nid)t  ju  uiir. 
see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to  Dbgtctd)  er  c^  mtr  »crfprcdKn  M/  [• 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it.  ga[)U  id)  t)cd)  ntd)t  barauf. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  Db  ct  jcbcn  (or  gtctd)/  groor,  wcM) 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  orm  tfl^  fo  tt)Ut  ct  bC(^  otcl  ©utC6. 
gfood. 

However,  nevertheless,         bcdft ; 

the  folly,  tic  SbcT^ctt,  bic  9?orrbctt ; 

the  character,  bet  (Sbaraftct  (plur.   c)/  blc  ®cs 

tiiCitb^att; 
bashful,  timid,  Hobc ; 

fearful  (timid),  futd)tfam ; 

natural,  .      notiidid) ; 

polite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil),  ()cflid) ;  un^)5ptdi. 

EXERCISES.      211. 

Well  (9?uti),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  t — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all  (Q^ati)  unb  got  ntd>t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly 
satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — Why  do  you  not  go 
out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out  if  it  was  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  1 — If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
— Snail  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bet  3bnt  2(n!unft)  1 — Will 
you  have  occasion  (©cUgcnboit)  to  go  to  town  this  evening? — I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity  (bic  ®cs 
Jcgcnbcit). — \ou  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man 
would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  ml  Stcnb)  in  his  career 
(nuf  fcinct  Coufbobn),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not 
so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  (bic  ®cf£lbnofigfcit) 
towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to  (taub  gcgcn)  their 
supplication  (bic  5Pitttf)>  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some 
time. — You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why  has 
your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  1 — She  would  have  done  them, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — ^If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke 
oftener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should 
learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of 
your  sister. — You  would  have  had  no  reason  (llt[ad)C)  to  complain 
of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What 
bas  my  brother  told  you  1 — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  (pen  bcr)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages. 

tisually  placed  between  these  two  words.  Ex.  DBgTeid^  blefcd  5Pferb  letil 
i^nglanber  ift,  fo  toerbe  id)  ed  boc^  faufen,  although  this  horse  is  not  an  Eng- 
isb  one.  I  shall  nevertheless  buy  it.    £)bf^letd)  btcfem  WUmt  nicbtd  toibcrfa^^ 

ten  tfl,  fo  beflagt  er  ft(^  ho^,  though  nothing  has  happened  to  this  man,  he  is 

nevertheless  complaimng. 
13* 
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212. 


I  thoald  like  to  know  whj  I  cannot  8peak  as  well  as  joa.»I 
will  teU  joa  :  joa  woald  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  yon  were  not 
so  bashful.  But  if  jou  bad  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(MfiT),  yoa  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well,  one  most  learn;  and  it  is  Tery  natural,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  well  what  be  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — ^Yos 
would  not  be  so  timid  as  yoa  are  (ciU  &t  ftnb),  if  yon  were  sure  to 
make  no  mistakes  — ^There  are  some  people  who  lau^  when  1  speak. 
—Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  hare  only  to  laugh  also,  and 
they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  ilid  as  I  (do),  you  would 
speak  well. — You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  nnd  you  will  soon 
be  no  longer  afraid  to  sneak. — I  will  endearoor  to  follow  your  ad- 
Tice,  for  f  have  resoUed  (fid)  ocrncbmcn*}  to  rise  erery  mornin^at 
six  oVlock,  to  study  till  ten  oVlock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early.— 3)e- 
mocritus  and  Heraciitus  (in  German  as  in  English  .^aditu^,  Ac.)* 
were  two  philosophers  of  a  (oen)  rery  different  character :  the  first 
laughed  at  (fiber  with  the  accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other 
wept  at  them. — They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(9«tti(ni*n)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at.^ — My  brother  told  me 
that  Ton  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  yon  had  not  praised  me. — We 
should  have  praised  yoa,  if  yoa  had  paid  us  what  yoa  owe  us. — 
Yoa  are  wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  your  feelings. — I  shouTd  not  hare  complained  of  him,  if  he 
had  only  hurt  my  feelings ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  wiUi  that  man.  He  only 
aspires  after  riches.    (^  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.SECOND  LESSON.— Jfoei  tmb  tieiinpjste 
ttttioru 

Tobethorooghly  acquainted  with  SMit  ftnct  &a^  gmaa  Mamt  (or 

a  thing.  omrout)  frtn*. 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  6id>  mtt  rinrr  Cku^  Mamt  (or 

acquainted  with  a  thing.  vctttouf)  mocftcn. 

I  understand  this  business.  3d)  bin  mit  litfct  6ad^  MCttottt  (or 

befannt). 
Ac(|uainted,  befannt ; 

intimate,  familiar,  t^erttaut; 

1  am  acquainted  with  that.  f  3*  bin  bamtt  UUmt  (pctttavt). 

A  species  (a  kind),        fine  2Crt/  eine  ®ottun^ 
matku«doflhuti«*.tt       ffigjSSaS?**' 

•  The  plural  of  edlectiye  nouns  is  senerally  formed  by  adding  ^(S* 
kinds,  species,  to  the  angular.  Ex.  bte  Dbflartett,  fruit  (i.  e.  various  sorts  oi 
froit) ;  ^tc  ^etrctbcortcii,  com  0.  e.  various  kinds  of  com). 
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The  kernel  (of  an  apple,  i 
an  almond), 

The  stone, 

kernel-fruit, 

stone-fruit, 

It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert. 
To  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast-meat. 

To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  on  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 
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^P^'JbcrJtcm. 


•1 


tcr  ©t«tn ; 
tai  Jterncbf! ; 
td^  ^tcinobfl. 

(&i  tfi  etne  itentftu^t 

iDbft  br€d)cn». 

tct  92od)ttfd). 

ten  92ad)ttf4  auftra^en*. 

tttc5cud)t;* 
tie  |)f[aunie ; 
tic  TlmcUtt ; 
tie  ©cife ; 
ter  S3rotcru 

Xbtrccfncn. 

2(uff)6ren. 

t  3d)  hcxt  auf  )u  (cfetu 

t  @ie  t)titt  auf  gu  fptcc^ctu 


i  sD^eiten*  (gemietett/  mtet). 
^  aSermeiten*. 
Seniantcn  meitcn*. 
Qtma^  oemietten*. 
Gtneni  Ungliicfe  cntgel^en*  or  tntunt 

nen*  (cntrcnneh,  entrann). 
tic  ©trofp. 

Urn  tern  Sote  gu  cntgd^cii/  tia^m  ct; 
tic  S(ud)t 
The  flight,  the  escape,   tic  3tud)t. 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 

The  punishment, 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away. 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  withoat  bread  1 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without  bread  ? 
I  do  without  it. 


Cine    (or  einet)  ©od^  eittbe^tctt 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace.). 
@id)  6c^c(fcit*  c^nc  ttinai^ 

(SCinncn  @tc  fic^  c^nc  SBrot  Uf^tU 
fen? 
^onncn  @ic  tai  IBrot  (tc4  SSrotcO 
cntbcftrcn  ? 
3cb  fann  ti  ent^^tcn. 
3d>  tcbclfe  mid)  o^nc  ®ret.  ^ 

S3e^c(fcn  @ic  fic^  ^^nc  S9tot? 
3(i)  fann  c^  cntbc^rcn* 


b  ?Dte  ^^t  is  the  fruit  of  treei  and  plant*.  Ex.  5)le  ^tlhfMtt,  the  fruit 
of  the  fields,  ^udft  is  also  employed  figuratively:  Ex.  IDic  %xnAt  fdnet 
3lrbeit,  the  reward  of  his  labour.  C>bjl  is  only  used  in  speaking  of  ^ples, 
pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit  Hence  ba«  Jternobflr  kemel-fniit ;  ba0  ©tein* 
of>%  stone-fruit. 

e  @ntbel)rcn  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  6e  wUhcut  tad  to  do  without; 
fl($  be^elfen*  in  the  sense  only  of  to  (fo  wU/uMtt, 
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There  are  many  things  which  we  SSlt  mfifTen  ^ititi  tntbil)UTU 
must  do  without. 


fill. 
fOlan  fogt,  bap  vc 
n>crtc. 


wctbe  mcrgdt  aBrcis 
It  is  said  that  he  will  set  out 
to-morrow.  1  9){an  fogt,  bap  cv  morgeti  a&tetfcn 


rUTUKE   OF   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular,  which  are :  noerbefl  and  toctbe,  instead  of  tt>trfl 
and  nnrb.    Ex. 

Thou  wilt  praise.  JDii  wcrbcfl  tc6cti. 

He  will  praise.  Qx  werbe  tcbm. 

Thou  wilt  have  praised.  5)u  »crb<|!  9«fc6t  ftokn. 

He  will  have  praised.  Qx  mnU  gclcbt  l^alxiu 

The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a  coming  but 
uncertain  event.     Ex. 


■f 


'SKan  fagt,  ec  tocxU  bcrtb  anfouis 
It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar-  t      men. 
rive.  ]  9Ran  fogt,  bop  u  bo(b  anfcmmcn 

wcrbe 


fsmati  f)CfTt,  cr  wcrbe  no4)  |U  renter 
Sett  ongcfcinmcn  fein. 
sanan  t)cfft,  t>a^  er  nod)  ^u  rc(i^ter  3eit 
angcfcmmcn  [ctn  wcrbc. 

They  will  warm  the  soup.  SDlati  twrb  bic  @uppe  w^trmen. 

Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  the  tahle  f  ajlan  ^at  aufc^ctro^n. 
(Literally :  one  has  served  up). 

To  servci  to  attend.  2Cufn)ortcn. 

Can  I  help  you  to  some  of  iti      f  ^«nti  td)  S^ticn  bomtt  oufwartcn  ? 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  1  >{  ^nnn  id)  Sftnen  nut  @uppc  aufs 
Shall!  help  you  to  some  soup  1  5     nwrtcn? 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little,      f  3d)  bitte  mtr  ctii  ipentg  bot)on 

To  ask  for  (politely).  ©id)  oufttnttcn*. 

May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of  f  3>orf  i^  mtt  Sfttcn  9?ouifn  Oll^ 

l)ittcn? 
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The  woman,  btc  yrow ; 

the  wife,  l>ii«  flBctb.* 

BXKRCI8K8.      213. 

I  come  to  wish  you  at  good  mornings. — You  are  rery  kind.-« 
Would  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — ^Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  I  would 
do  anything  to  oblige  you. — 1  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
would  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  if 
I  could ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
render  you  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your  brother  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — As  to  my  bro- 
ther, though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  but  I  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which 
you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (ontrcffen*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (ber  ^ofofl)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (tcr  t()m  unbefamU 
war),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (gu()(()6ren).  *«  I  belong  to 
myself,"  replied  this  man.  *'  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
have  a  stupid  master." 

214. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  t — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot  (wax: 
nic  @uppc). — ^They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  obli^  me. — 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast-meat  ? — ^I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — I  thank  you,  I 
like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  1 — I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert? — ^They  have 
served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit  ? — ^I  like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more 
appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  ? — ^I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall 
I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  (bctld'tiMfd))  cheese  ? — I  will  eat  a 
little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1 — ^It  is  stone-fruit. 
—What  is  it  called  1 — It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash  your 
hands? — I  should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe 
them  with. — ^I  will  let  you  have  (gcbfn  (offcn)  a  towel,  some  soap, 

'  ^tc  ^au  is  used  in  titles,  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed  in  English. 
Ex.  55tc  %xa\i  ©rfifintt,  the  countess.  It  stands  for,  1.  the  mistress  of  the 
house.    Ex.  ^00  tfl  bif  fivan  vom  ^aufe,  that  is  the  mistress  of  the  house  ; 

2.  the  consort.    Ex.  Seine  %xan  ijl  fc^r  fcbSn,  his  lady  is  very  handsome ; 

3.  the  sex,  bat  then  it  is  generally  combined  with  the  word  $erfon  or  3^"^'' 
mer.  Ex.  Bennett  Sie  btefe  ^raueiidperfon  (biefe«  ^rauenjtmmer)  ?  do  you 
know  that  lady  ?  The  word  2Setb  means :  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the 
lower  classes.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^erfott,  and  in  speak- 
ing  contemptuously  with  the  word  ©itb.  Ex.  ^te  SBeiber  »om  aemetnen 
UieiU,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes ;  bie  SBeib^^erfim,  bad  Iffietbebilb,  the 
female ;  2.  a  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  ^r  ffdt  tin  2Beib  genom* 
men,  he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ;  3.  the  sex  in  general.  Ex.  ^tn 
cbled  ffQtib,  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments ;  bic  9latttr  bed  ^eibeS;  woman's 
nature. 
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and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  (fc^r)  obliged  to  you. — ^May  I 
ask  you  for  a  little  water  ? — Here  is  some  (5)q  Ixibcn  ^\c). — Can 
you  do  without  soap! — As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it;  but  I 
must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  with- 
out soap  7 — ^There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — 
Why  has  that  man  run  away  ? — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of 
escaping  the  punishment  which  he  had  deserved. — Why  did  your 
brothers  not  get  a  better  horse  1 — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old 
horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  father 
arriveid  already! — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this 
very  day  (ned)  ()eute).-«Ha8  your  friend  set  out  in  time ! — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 
Will  you  relate  something  to  me  t — What  do  you  wish  me  to  re- 
late to  you !— A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little  boy  asked 
(fcrtftn)  one  day  at  table  (bci  Sifd)e)  tor  some  meat ;  his  father  said 
that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until 
some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and 
that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  he  said  to  his  father :  '*  My  dear 
father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please."  "  What  will  you  do 
with  it  T  "  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (3cft 
t»iU  c^  |u  tern  5(tfifd)C  cffcn)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  (ccrfes 
^cn)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (bcwuntcrn)  the  little  boy's  wit ; 
and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave  him  meat  with- 
out his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat 
at  table  ! — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — ^Why  did  he  ask 
for  some  meat! — He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appe- 
tite.— Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  ? — Be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for 
some  ! — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did 
he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt ! — He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (^as 
mix)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he 
might  give  him  some.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.THIRD  LESSON. -JDm  unb  netm^igsU 
Cettion. 

To  execute  a  commission.  (&mcn TCuftrog a\xix\^m,wUiXc})tn\ 

bcfcrgcn. 
I  have  executed  your  commission.  3d)  ha^*^  3f)rcn  2Cuftrog  gut  au^gc? 

ric^tct  (Dcnicaen/  bcfcrqt). 
1  2 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest  3^  l)aU  ^f)t  untcrm   ftfcfefltfn  an 
pleasure  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th      mtdfe    gcricfttctc^    Sd)rci(>cn    ntlt 
instant.  tern   groptcn   93crgnitgcn   txljaU 

ten. 
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DCT*  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Les- 
son XVIII.)  all  words  relating  to  it  are  placed  before 
the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used  adjectively,  in  the 
following  order :  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun ;  2d,  all 
words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle  adjec- 
tive ;  3d,  the  adjective  or  participle  adjective ;  and 
finally,  4th,  the  noun.     Ex. 

1  3  3 

A  man  polite  towards  everybody,  ©in    gcgcn    Sctcrmann    ^cfixi^n 

4 

12  3  4 

A  father  who  loves  his  children.  Gin  fdnc  ittnbct  fxtUnUv  SSaten 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth  ©tc   ^ahm   tie    gnHinjtg(le    Section 
Lesson,  and   to  translate  the  12       3 

exercises  relating  to  it.  gu  (hittren/  unb   bic  bagu  9<f)3s 

4 
rtgcn  2Cufgoi6en  gu  HUx^^evu^ 

Have  you  executed  my  commis-  ^oi6en  &\t  metnen  Unftxaa  aniQts 

sion  ?  rtd)tft  ? 

1  have  executed  it.  3(^  I)a^  t^n  ou^0crtd)tet 

To  do  one's  duty.  ©erne  @d)utt)i9f<it  tbun*. 

To  fulfil  one's  duty.  ©tfinc  9)flid)t  erfftUcn. 

To  do  one's  task.  @ctnc  UxbcxX  niod)en. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty.  ^Dtcfcr  ^ann  tt)ut  immct  fetne  ^^wU 

btgfctt. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty.  S)teTer    ^ann  erfSttt   immer  fdne 

g)flid)t.«» 
Have  you  done  your  task  ?  ^aUn  @tc  3()re  2Cc6eit  gemac^t  7 

He  depends  upon  it.  (St  locxtUft  fid)  barauf. 

I  rely  upon  you.  Scfe  wrlofff  mid)  ouf  @ie. 

You  may  rely  upon  him.  ©ic  Wnncn  jic^  auf  t^n  »cr(offcn. 

To  suffice,  be  sufficient.  ©cnfigcn,  fiinrctdbcn/  genug  fcin*. 

To  be  contented  with  something.  @td)  mit  etnnt^  bcf^ntigen. 

Is  thatbn««l  sufficient  foryoul  115  g;"«^«|^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

It  is  sufficient  for  me.  (S^  gcntigt  mir. 

»  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated  more  or 
less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style  than  in 
conversation.  ,     , 

b  $fii(^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  S^utbigleit  the 
orders  nven  us  by  our  superiors,  and  is  derived  from  hit  ^^uwj  the  obliga- 
tion>deDt. 
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Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  SBirb  btcfc^  (&itb  bicfcm  9)2onne  ges 

that  man  1  nUc^en  7 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him.        (Sf>  ivir^  xfyvi  gcniigcn. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise.  9Bcntg  gcnftgt  t)ciu  9Bctfcn. 
Was  this  man  contented  with  |)Qt  fid)  Mcfcr  g}?ann  mit  ticfcr  ©am« 

that  sum  ?  me  bognfiqt  ? 

iSEBot  McK  @ummc  ffit  ticfcn  QXann 
f)inrcid)i*nD  ? 
IBar  bitffc  ©umme  ticfcm  gjlatmc  gcs 
nuci? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him.       (&x  ^at  |id)  batntt  bcgndc^t. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  ©r  n)ar^c  fid)  bcgnflgcn,  wcnn  Sic 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns,      nur  ncdft  cinige  SljaUT  ()insuf%n 

wottten. 

To  add.  ^in^uffigcn; 

To  build.  JSBaucn. 

To  embark,  to  so  on  board,    ©td)  citifd)iffcn. 
The  sail,  tag  ©cgd. 

To  set  sail.  Untcr  Segct  Qcf)cn*. 

To  set  sail  for.  ©cgcln  nad>. 

To  sail  for  America.  SZod)  Tdiierifa  fcqcln. 

With  full  sails.  Wlit  r»cUcn  ©cgcin. 

To  sail  with  full  sails.  9)?it  PcUcn  (Segcln  fabrcn*. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  (&v  l)at  fid)  am  fcd)^'()ntcn  (c^cc  ben 
last  month.  fed)<cl)uten)  Ic^ten  93icnat^  cinge^ 

fd)ifft. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant,      ©t  ift  t>en  Written  (cber  om  Written) 

Diefe^  uutec  ©egel  gegangen. 

That  is  to  say  (i,  e.).  3)a^  l)ei0t  (ncimlid)). 

Et  caetera  (etc.),  and  so  on,  and  Unb  fo  tpettec  (abbreviated  u.  f.  m.). 
so  forth. 

Otherwise,  diflferently.  TTnber^. 

In  another  manner.  ?(uf  eine  on^ere  Kxt. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  SQBenn  id)  t>a6  rviillte,  voMt  t(ft  niic^ 

diflferently.  nnter^  benebmen. 

If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  ©enii  id)  t>a^  c{<\vx\^  hottc,  fc  wfirbc 

have  behaved  differently.  id)  mid)  aiiK'rg  bencmnicn  (?a(H'm 

To  behave.  Sid)  beiiel)mcn*. 

Else  (otherwise).        Scnft, 

If  not.  2Bc  nid)t. 

Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be  S3cffcrii  @ie    fid),  fcnfl   (roo  nic^t) 

punished.  mir^  man  Sie  flrafcn. 

I  cannot  do  it  otherwise.  3c^  fann  e$  nic^t  enters  nioc^Ctt. 
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OF   THE   IMPERATIVE. 


The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive, is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  ®e^ 
ben*,  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  btt  gibfl, 
thou  givest;  imperative,  gi6,  give  thou.  5jetfen*,  to 
help ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  ^iifjl/  thou 
helpest;  imperative,  ^itf,  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st.  The  follow- 
ing verbs :  f)a6en*,  to  have ;  second  person,  btt  ^a(l, 
thou  hast ;  imperative,  fjabe^  have  thou ;  feitt*,  to  be ; 
second  person,  btt  bi(l,  thou  art;  imperative,  fei,  be 
thou ;  ttJerben*,  to  become ;  btt  tt)ir(l,  thou  becomest ; 
imperative,  Werbe,  become  thou;  wiflfcn*,  to  know; 
second  person,  btt  tt>eigt,  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  wiflfe, 
know  thou  ;  tt)oCen*,  to  will ;  btt  wiCfl,  thou  wilt ;  im- 
perative, iDoKe.  2d.  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  a. 
In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex. 
?awfcn,  to  run ;  btt  lawffl,  thou  runnest ;  imperative,  tatt^ 
fc,  run  thou. 

All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 

Have  patience  !  ^aUn  ®ie  ®cbu(b  ! 

Be  attentive !  @ctcn  @te  oufmer(fam ! 

Go  thitiier!  ©ebirn  ©ic  b'm ! 

Give  it  to  me !  ®cbcn  ®ic  ci  mir  ! 

Give  it  to  him !  ®clH*n  @te  c^  tbm ! 

Patience,  impatience,  Me  ®ebult ;  t>ic  Ungc^ul^. 

Lend  it  to  me !  Scibcti  (Sic  c^  nur ! 

To  borrow.  SBcrgcn  (tci()cn*). 

I   will  borrow  some  money  of  Sd)  wttt  mir  »cn  3f)ncn  (SJctb  Uif)tn 

you.  (Ocrgcn). 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  you.  3*  will  ticfcg  (Sclt  wn  S^nm  Uxs 

gen. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.  JBcrgcn  ®tc  f ^  wn  xf)nu 

I  do  borrow  it  from  liim.  3d)  bcrgc  c6  pen  tijm. 

Obs.  A.  These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  for 
the  third  person  plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
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in  polite  conversation ;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ 
the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations, 
as: 

Be  (ye)  good.  Gcib  gut.« 

Know  (ye)  it.  SBiffct  <^.«» 

Obey  your  roasters,  and  never  Q)el)CtcfKt*  (Snvtn  6c(rern,  unb  mas 

grive  them  any  trouble.  dot  i^nm  ntc  iGcr^mp. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  SBc^ahUt,  toai  3br  fd)U(Mg  finb  ; 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those  ttSfict  tie  UngdWtdKn/  unb  tbut 
that  have  offended  you.  tenjcnlgcn  ^utc^^  tic  (^ud)  bcUi^ 

btgf  f)obcn. 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  8tebct  (Ben  unb  (Sttten  D^Hflcn  n>ie 
self  (in  German  yourself).  Chtd)  fclb^. 

To  obey.  ®ehcrd)€n. 

To  comfort.  SrSjleiu 

To  offend.  SBdcibigciu 

The  neighbour,  Uv  9?&d)|l< ; 

sadness,  bte  S^raurtgCctt ; 

the  creditor,  bet  (S(&ubidetr ; 

the  watch,  bte  Ubr ; 

the  snuff'-box,  bte  iDofe. 

Obs.  B.  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives, 
in  order  to  give  to  understand  that  we  either  com- 
mand or  invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  person 
sing,  and  plur.  with  inogen*,  may ;  foCen*,  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  laffen*,  to  let,  which 
likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English; 
and  with  woffen*,  will.  Ex.  (gr  mag  to6cit,  let  him  (he 
may)  praise ;  cr  foil  lobeit,  let  him  (he  shall)  praise  ;  fie 
niogen  loben,  let  them  (they  may)  praise ;  fie  fotten  loben, 
let  them  (they  shall)  praise ;  laflfet  nni$  loben,  let  us 
praise ;  toiv  tt)ottcn  loben,  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  Caffct  un^  tmmcr  bic  Sugenb  (iekit 
virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  unb  ousitbcn/  fo  n>crbcn  n>tr  in 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  btefcm  unb  icncm  i^cOen  gtttcftic^ 
next.  fcin. 

Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  SStr  wctlen  fe()en/  totx  t^n  mi  am 
best.  beflen  fc^iepen  fonn* 

c  From  3f)r  feib,  second  person  plural  of  the  indicative. 
<J  From  3br  wiffet  &c.  &c. 
•  From  3or  fle^or(f>et,  &c.  Ac. 
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EXERCISES.      316. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  1 — I  have  executed  it. — Has 
your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him? — He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  1 — ^I  am  un- 
der 80  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  your 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the 
horse-dealer  (bcr  5^fccl)c()d'nl>UT)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the 
horse  at  (fur)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — I  am  sure  that 
he  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — I  will 
not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (fftr)  that  price,  let 
him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fo  maa  cr  e^  t>«t)o(ten). — Good 
morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children !  Hfaveyou  done  your  task  1 
-—You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  (m(l§tcn)  be 
ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  ? — ^I  give  you 
the  ninety-third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to 
do, — that  is  to  say,  the  216th  and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit 
(uiacben)  no  errors  (Dcr  S'-'WcO* — Is  ^^is  bread  sufficient  for  you  1 — 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  was  not  very  hungry. — When  did 
your  brother  embark  for  America  ? — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  month  (U'^tcn  9}Jcnat?). — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother  1 — I  do  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — 1  rely  upon 
you. — Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for 
this  1 — I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  1 — ^You  may  (f8n« 
«cn  f$). 

217.  ' 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters 
(anbcrn)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (irgcr). — Be  not 
afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  harm. — 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for  it  (Ooju)  ; 
for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due  to  me. — As 
soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (auis 
Uwn)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  i  think 
or  (K*nfcn  on*  with  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (Oct 
®d)ul^nl'r),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (Icu^ncn)  it. — Do  not  believe  that 
I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when 
we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (''pfci'ntcr  fpictcn). — What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there !  pray,  lend  it  to  me. — What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it  1 — I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take 
care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want 
of  (t»cn)  my  brother  1 — I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — If  he  will  not  lend  mo  any,  I  will 
borrow  Some  of  somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish 
(for)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence 
(Oiw*  iBcrfclmnoi)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (bcbenfcn*)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (5)a^  8ct)cn) 
being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  (c^  une)  as  agrreeable  (ongcs 
nc\)m)  as  possible.     But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (Oct 
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flXtfbroud))  of  pleasure  (in  the  plur.  in  German,  93nr()nfi()un^en) 
makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — Have  you  done  your  exercis  1 — 1  could 
not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was  not  at  home. — \ou  must  not 
get  your  exercises  done  by  (pen)  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them 
yourself.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.)  X 


NINETY.FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  mii  nentt?i9Ste 
Cection. 

To  be  a  judge  of  something.  f  ©i*  auf  ctwa§  ocrffc^cn*. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth !  f  ^'^•.•r^bcn  Sic  jid)  auf  Zud)  ? 

I  am  a  judge  of  it.  \  3*  tvrflche  mid)  borouf. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it.  \  3d)  ©crilcbe  mid)  tiid)t  borauf. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3*  oorilehc  niicb  fcl)t  gut  borouf. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3*  »cr(!ct)c  mid)  md)t  fd;r  gut 

borouf. 

To  (frau;.  Sftcfenen. 

To  chalk.  0?od)icid)ncn  (fotfircn). 

The  drawing,  bic  3cid)nun3 ; 

the  drawer,  bcr  3cid)ncr. 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life.   9{od)  bet  92atur^  no(^  bcm  9ebcn 

jctd)ncn. 
To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature.  (£inc  Sonbfcftoft  noc^  bcr  0?otut  jcic^^ 

ncn. 
To  manage  orto  go  about  a  thing.  (Si  onfongcn*. 
How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  SBic  fongcn  ®ic  c^  on,  o()nc  Bonge 

fire  without  tongs  ?  Jcucr  onjumad)cn  ? 

I  go  about  it  so.  3d)  fongc  c«  fo  (or  ouf  bicfe  JBcifc) 

on. 
You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  ®ie  fongcn  ii  ntd&t  gut  on. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way.        3d)  fangc  c^  gut  on. 
How  does  your  brother  manage  fBic  fangt  3ot  SBrubct  U  an,  urn 

to  do  that  1  bicfc^  gu  tf)un  ? 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.   ®cfd)i(ft  (ouf  cine  gefc^idte  obet  fcls 

nc  2(rt). 
Awkwardly,  unhandily.  llngcfd)idt. 

He  should   have  managed  the  ®c  t)atti  c^  bcffcr  onfongcn  fcUfn. 

thin?  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed  the  <Sic    bJttcn    c5    onbcr^    onfongcn 

thing  diflferently.  mftffi'n. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  it  Sic  batten  c$  moc^cn  \eUm,  n?tc  ic^ 

as  I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  SBtr  bSttcn  c^  onber^  mo(^cn  fcHcn^ 
differently  from  what  they  did.       o(^  fie. 
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To  forbid. 

I  forbid  you  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 

The  day  falls. 

It  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop. 

To  feel. 
To  smell. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 
To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 
I  consent  to  it. 
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^cthxctcn*.    Part,  past,  wts 
htun.    Imperf.  9ct(>cr. 

3*  »cr6ictc  3f)ncn^  ticfc^  ju  t^un. 

9?ict>cr(affcn*,  Iftcruntcrlaffcn*. 
*Dic  2(uqon  nii*K*rfd)(ai)cn*. 
5>cr  aScrban.q  Qcbt  «uf,  fattt. 
t  iDcr  2B<d)fclcour$  i(t  gcfallcn  (flc^t 

nti'trtqcr). 
t  IDcr  ia^  nclgt  [x^. 

(5«  wtrb  fp5t. 
@tc6  tyMiti. 

9lied)cn*  (gcrocfecn*/ ro(^). 

<Sr  riedbt  nad)  itnebtauc^. 

3cmanbcm  ten  $u(^  fubfen. 
C  3n  (tn>a^  miaigcn  (or  ctnn^tfltdcn). 
\  @cinc  @tnn)tUtgung  gu  etioa^  gcOcn""* 
C  3d)  wiUigc  tatcin. 
C  3(^  d^^^  mcine  ^tnivitltgung  bn^u* 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Indeed. 
In  fact. 
The  fact, 
true. 


C  9Scrt>crgen*  (tjcrtcrge n,  wtbarg). 
1 35<r|lccten. 
3n  SBabrbcit. 

3n  bcr  Zt)at  (tolxflid),  wo^rbaftig). 
bic  SSbat ; 
toa\)t  (rfd)t) ; 
genuine,  wobr^oft ; 

He  is  a  true  man.  Qt  ifl  cin  wobtbcifter  50lanit. 

This  is  tlie  right  place  for  this  iDa^  tfl  t)ct  roabrc  (rccbtc)  5)(a6  filr 
picture.  ticfe«  ®em(5itt>e. 

As  I  live !  t  ^^  n?"^^^  ^d)  (c6c ! 

To  think  much  of  some  one.         2(uf  3««wntcn  »tc(  batten*. 
To  esteem  some  one.  Scmonbcn  fd)5^en. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man.  3d)  b^ttc  ntd)t  t^'tct  auf  btcfcn  9)2onn. 
I  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem  3d)  b^ltc  mi  auf  tbn  (idf  fcb&|c  ibn 
him  much).  \<l)v). 


To  permitj  to  allow. 

The  permission, 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


C['  r  ( 0  u  6  e  n. 

btc  CSrtauOnip. 

3d)  erlaube  3&n^'n  binjugc^cn  (or 
babin  ju  gebcn). 


(To  command^  to  order).       fdc^il)Un*  (bcfobCcii/  befall). 
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Obs.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in. 
the  imperative  instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pro- 
noun always  follows  the  verb,  but  never  when  the 
second  person  is  employed.     Ex. 

Order  it  to  be  done.  Sf^cfcbfen  ^u,  laf  mon  c^  t!)UC. 

Be  virtuous.  Ccib  tU9cnb!)aft. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the  9PcUcn  @te  nut  txlanUn,  ouf  bm 
market  1  WlaxU  ^u  (\cf)cn  ? 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste.      i&'iUn,  ficb  fputcn. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon.       i&Hcn  ^te  uub  fcnimen  ^te  to(b 

rpicbcr. 

I  had   done  reading  when  your  3d)  J)ottc  aufgcMrt  gu  U\(n,  aii  S^t 

brother  entered.  S^rubcr  hcrcinttot. 

You  had  lost  your  purse  when  I  ®t<  batten  Sbrc  JPSrfe  pcrlcreri/  M 

found  mine.  id)  tic  meintqc  fanK 

To  step  in,  to  enter.  |)crctntretcn  (gctrctcn/  trat)* 

To  be  ashamed,  @td)  fd)amen. 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  @id)  ^cnianbc^  cbet   ctncr   ^a(^e 

something.  fc{)6'mcn*. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience.  3d)  fd)6'nic  mic^  mctnct  Ungebutb* 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.  2(t'fd)rci6cn». 

To  decline.  5)ccUnircn. 

The  substantive.  ^ai  ^upttvcrt. 

T"^  ♦^^-^^K^  rouw  ?  SRcinlid)  Qbfd)rinkn*. 

To  transcribe  fairly.  ^  c^,,^  gj,,^,  fcbrctbcn*.  ^ 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  ba«   J^ctrocrt ;   t^ai  ^(ivwctt ;  tai 

verb,  the  preposition,  Scitwcct ;  t>ai  S^crrocrt. 

The  dictionary,  the  grammar,       bo^    83?<JrtcrOud) ;  ti«    ^pracftte^tc 

(tic  ®raninwti(). 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  Sbut  ten  2(rmcn  (Butc^,  tint  b«M 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  072tt(ctti'n  nut  ten  nnq((ic!(tcbcn/ 
and  God  will  take  care  of  the  fo  wirt  tec  tie(>c  ®ctt  fiir  tag 
rest.  Uc(irtc|c  fcrgcn. 

To  do  good  to  some  one.  3cnmiitcm  ®ute^  tbun*. 

To  have  .  compassion    on  some  SOiitlciten  mit  3<nwntcm  l)a6cn*. 
one. 

Compassion,  pity,  ta^  ^DiitKntcn ; 

the  rest,  ta^  UeOrtgc. 

He  has  no  bowels.  t  6t  bntfcin  SKittcitcn. 

For  pity's  sake.  t  ^"^  9Jltt(tfitcn. 

EXERCISES.     218. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  t — Always  love  and 
practise  virtue  (2icbct  unt  ttbet  tic — immcr  ou6),  and  (fc)  you  will  be 
nappy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.    Since  we  wish  to  be  happy. 
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let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  un- 
fortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  give  them  any  trouble ; 
let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and 
not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us  ;  in  short  (!urj),  let  us  always 
fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  My  son,  in  or- 
der to  be  loved,  you  must  (mup  nmn)  be  laborious  and  s^ood.  Thou 
art  accused  (befd)u(tt()cn)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy 
affairs.  Thou  knowest,  hoivever  Qcbcd)),  that  thy  brother  has  been 
punished  for  (toe'xl)  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of 
thee.  Do  not  weep ;  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be 
(a)  good  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt  get,(in  Uie  present  tense)  nothing 
for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain- 
ly (ftCwiQ)  be  contented  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  word  ? 
— Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took 
Lis  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (fi^  on  ten  !Stfd)  fc|cn),  and  fell 
asleep  (cinfd)tafi'n*).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said 
his  father,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (tarauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — ^Will  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  1 — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fc)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth  1 — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing  there? 
— I  am  reading  the  book  (in  bcm  SBuc^e)  which  you  lent  me. — You 
are  WTong  in  always  reading  it  (immcr  tarin  ^u  (ejVn). — What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  1 — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and  when  you  have  drawn 
it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  1 — I  manage  it  so. — Show 
me  how  you  manage  it. — -What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to- 
morrow (tU  nicrgenbe  ©tunt>c)  1 — ^Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly, 
do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage 
to  get  goods  without  money  ? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dictionary  1 — She  manages 
it  thus. — She  manages  it  very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your 
brother  manage  it  1 — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  :  he  reads, 
and  looks  for  (auffud)Cn)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may 
learn  in  this  manner  (nuf  bicfe  SQBcifc)  twenty  years  without  know- 
ing how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (tcr  @a|)* 

220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? — She  casts  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
us  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (c^  bcnu^en). — How  do  you  like  that 
coffee  ? — I  like  it  very  much  (wrtrcffticb). — ^Why  do  you  stoop  1 — I 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped. — Why  do 
your  sisters  hide  themselves  1 — ^They  would  not  hide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen. — ^Whom  are  they  afraid  of? — ^They 
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are  afraid  of  their  governess  (bic  Gr^icfjerinn),  who  scolded  them 
yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks. — An  emperor, 
who  was  irritated  at  (oufgcbrad)!  ()egcn)  an  astrologer  (bet  Stcrn^cus 
tcr),  asked  him:  "Wretch,  what  death  (n)c(d)cn  Sct>c^)  dost  thou 
believe  thou  wilt  diet" — "I  shall  die  of  a  fever,"  (Lesson 
LXXXIIL),  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Thou  liest,"  (page  210)  said 
the  emperor ;  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  (m  liicfcm  2(ugcnbticf)  a  vio- 
lent (^cwoltfam)  death."  As  he  was  going  to  be  seized  (crgrcifon 
wcUcn*),  he  said  to  the  emneror,  "Sir  (©nabigftcr  ^crr),  order  some 
one  to  feel  my  pulse,  ana  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever." 
This  sally  (iDicfiT  Qutc  ©infaU)  saved  his  life. — Do  not  judge  (rid)* 
ten),  you  who  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  ! — Why  do  you  perceive 
the  mote  (ba^  ^^trcb)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceive 
ihe  beam  (tct  JBaKcn)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  1 — Would  you 
copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  I — I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I 
had  transcribed  mine? — She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would 
she  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  1 — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-FIFTH  LESSON.— Jftnf  ttttb  neun^igfiU 
IDettiott. 

To  grow  (to  wax).  8©  0  dfe  f  c  n  *   (takes  fcin*  for  its 

auxiliary.     Part,  past,  gcwoc^s 
fen.    Imperf.  wuc^O* 
To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  <^d)nctt  n)ad)fcn*. 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  ^Dicfc^  .ftinb  ift  in  fur^cc  3cit  fc?)t 

in  a  short  time.  9cn)Qd)fcn  (or  ^ccon9cn?adS)fcn). 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  ^crannwc^fcn*. 

The  flower,  tie  93(unie ; 

the  shelter,  ber  ©d)U^  (Me  ©idber^eit) ; 

the  cottage,  the  hut,        tie  (Strct)f)fttte. 

To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-  @id&  t)Cr  etwa^  (dat.)  fcftfigeti. 

thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something,  ©left  tjct  etrpa$  (dat.)  in  @id)etf)eit 

fi*$en. 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the  iSir  wctten  un^  Mat  tem  SHeqen  (bem 

rain  (the  storm).  2Binl)e)    fd)a^cn    (in"  @i*er()eit 

fe|en). 
Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order  SnJTcn  ©te  unS  in  biefe  ©tccM)fttte 

to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm      je^en^  urn  »ot:  bcin  ©turmwettetc 

(tempest).  tn  @id)erl)ett  ju  feim 

For  fear  of.  TCu^  Jurd^t  —  gu. 

To  catch  a  cold.  6tc^  erf  &(ten* 
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I   will   not  go  out  for  fear  of 
catchiogr  a  cold. 


He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one 
of  his  creditors. 

Every  where,  throughout. 

All  over  (throughout)  the  town. 

Under  the  shade. 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  that  tree. 


To  pretend* 


That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 


Scft  tt>itt  tttdftt  ou<9c()cn,  ou«  Jfu^cftt 
mid)  ju  crfattcn  (cbcr  well  t^ 
mid)  r?cr  (Srfaltun^  fiird)tc,  ctcc 
n»^  5urd)t,  ten  ©c^nupfcn  ju  bcs 
temmcn). 

©r  win  nid)t  nad)  bcr  ^tatt  gcbcn, 
flu^  Jiirdjt  cincn  \imx  ®(6ubigci: 
on^utrcffcn. 

lli't'tfrall. 

f  3n  X>tx  ganjcn  ©tott. 

t  3n  fccn  (tcuj)  ®d)attcn. 

t  ©c^cn  n)ir  un^  in  t>cn  ^d)attv'n 
ttcfc6  SBdumc^  (otcc  untct  ticfcn 
'ffloum  in  ten  ©c^atten). 

t  Sfeun  (ji*  llet(cn),  aH  cb 
or  a  ( ^  n)  e  n  n  (followed  by 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive). 


This    young  lady  pretends 
know  German. 


2)tefcr  SOZann  |!ctlt  jid),  cXi  c6  cc 
fd)ticftf. 
to  3)tefc$  Jriufein  t^ut^  oXi  wrj!untc 
fie  beutfd).  or  a(^  wcnn  <eb)  fie 
teutfd)  Derjiantc. 

They  pretend  to  come  near  us.     ©ie  fteUen  jtd),  oW  c6  (or  wenn)  jic 

fi(i)  un^  n6f)ern  mcnten. 

Then^  thus,  so,  consequently.    2C  ( f  C» 

Ohs.  A.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  also,  which  is  translated  into  German 
by  avii). 


In  a  short  time. 
Lately. 

To  make  a  present  of  something 
to  some  one. 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately, 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged 
me  to  tell  you  so ;  you  will 
consequently  be  able  to  see 
them,  and  to  give  them  the 
books  which  you  have  bought. 
They  hope  that  you  will  make 
them  a  present  of  them.  Their 
brother  has  assured  me,  that 
they  esteem  you  without  know- 
ing you  personally. 
14 


3n  .tlurjcnt. 

OJculid), 

Semonbcm  cin  ©efc^enf  nut  ctwo« 
mad)cn. 

^ert  gifd)ct  fd)rtet)  mir  neu(id),  top 
fcine  JrSutctn  ©d)n)cftern  in 
^urjcm  ()icrbcr  fcmmcn  wfirten^ 
unb  6flt  mid),  eg  Sbncn  su  faocn. 
@ie  werten  ©te  a  I  f  o  fef)en,  unt 
if)ncn  tie  93ttd)ci:  geOen  fSnncn/ 
tt)c(c^e  ©ie  jcfauft  ^abcn.  ©te 
^cffen,  tap  ©ic  i^nen  cin  ®efd)en6 
tamit  mad)en  werten.  ^\)t  95ru5 
ter  bat  mid)  t)er|id)crt,  tap  fte  '@tt 
bod)fcift£|en/  o^ne  @ie  perf(in(ic^  su 
fennen* 
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Woald  to  God. 

Would  to  God  it  were  so. 
Would  to  God  he  had  done  it. 


814 

SBelttc  ®ett.  (See  Obs.  F.  Lesson 
XC.) 

fi©cUt<  ®ctt^  f<  wire  fc. 
SBcatc  ®ett,  ctr  tj&itc  ci  ^ct^tt. 


To  want  amusement. 
To  get  or  be  tired. 


J  eongc  ®ci(e  f)aUn* 
How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  SBte  f 9nnte  td^  l&ct  3^ncn  (ange  SScts 


company  ? 

Firstly  (at  first), 
secondly,  &c. 

To  have  reason  to. 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
He  has  much  sorrow. 


(e  ^abcn  ? 
crflcn* ; 

Urfad^e  hahen*  —  )u. 

(Sx  hat  Urfn^e  traurta  |u  fetm 

(Sir  fiot  met  »;Bertrup  v^umnicr). 


06^.  B.    When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he 
must  answer  in  German :  • 


You  have  no  reason  for  it 


f  (^ie  f)ai>tn)  ^W  Utrfac^. 


To  look  upon  or  into.  ©c^cn  auf  or  nac^ 

The  window  looks  into  the  street.  2)o^  Jcnftcr  gcf)!  auf  tic  (noc^  tcr) 

Strode.  ^ 

The  back  door  looks  into  the  >Dte  ^tntctt^ttt  ge^t  md^  bem  Q^t* 

ten. 


garden. 

To  drown. 

To  be  drowned. 

To  jump  out  of  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 


(Srttfinfcn  (active  verb). 
(Srtrinfcn*   (neuter   verb).    Part. 

past,    crtrunfcn.      Imperf.    er< 

tronf. 
(Srfttufcn*    (neuter    verb).     Part. 

past,  erfc^cn.    Imperf.  crfoff. 

C  Tiixi  Urn  gcnftet  fprtngf n*. 
l  Sum  gcnjtcr  feinou^  fpringcn*. 
C  Tiixi  bcm  Jcnftcr  wcrfcn*. 
C  3um  Jcnftcr  binoug  wcrfcn.* 


To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  (5  r  f  c^  i  c  p  e  n  ♦. 
shooting). 


To  blow  out  some  one^s  brains. 


iScmanbem  etnc  jtuge!  oct  ten  jtepf 
fcfeicpcn*. 
3cmantem  cine  jtugct  bur(^   ta^ 
®cl)trn  jogcn. 

To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol.  ®id)  mit  cinct  ^i|te(e  crf(fticpcn». 
lie  has  blown  out  his  brains.       Qt  bat  ficft  crfd)cffcn. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with  ^  hat  fid)  mit   ctnct  ^iflctc  cr< 
a  pistol.  fc^offcn. 
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I  am  drowning.  5*^  crtrinfe. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  window,     ^v  tfl  aui  tern  S^nflcr  gcfpningctu 

To  get  paid.  f  ®i«^>  Oc^Mcn  (affcn*. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  pre-  \  ^id)  bitten  toffcu*. 

vailed  upon. 

To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine,  f  ^icft    ^m    SWittagcffcn    cintabcn 

Get  paid.  f  S^ff'^'n  ©te  ffcfe  tejaMcn ! 

Let  us  set  out.  Saffon  @te  uns  (or  mix  mcOcn)  abs 

rcifcn. 
Let  us  breakfast.  Saffian  @te  un^  (or  w'xt  wtHcn)  frills 

flikfcn. 
Let  him  give  it  to  me.  ;Da$  cc  nuc  c^  gcOe^  or  ct  c^cU  ii 

nur. 
Let  him  be  there  al^welve  o'clock.  jDa9  er  um  |n)§(f  tt^tr  la  fct,  or  ctr  fri 

um  iin>6lf  Ubr  ta. 
Let  him  send  it  to  me.  >Do9  er  mi«  c^  fcnbe,  or  ft  \inU  t^ 

nitr. 
He  may  believe  it.  JDap  ct  ojianU,  or  ct  ^(auOe  c^ 

To  be  at  one's  ease.  S^ehacfitt,  Uhaofx^  ebct  &cquem  fcin* 

(impers.  verb,  gov.  dat.). 
To  be  uncomfortable.         Unbcbagttc^/  unbcqucm  e^ct  gcnitt 
fcin*. 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon  6^  t|l  nut  auf  ttcfcm  ^tu^Ic  fc^t 

this  chair.  bcbflgUd). 

You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your  Qi  ijl  3f)ncn  ntcbt  k^ct^td)  (obct 

chair.  unbcb^Qltrf))  ouf  Sbrcm  @mblc. 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  (S^  bchagt  un^  in  btcfcm  ^ofif)aufe 
boarding-house.  (btcfct  ^cnftcn)  ntd)t. 

To  make  one's  self  comfortable.  (Si  M  bcqucm  mac^cn. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way.  ©id)  bcmii^cn* 
Make  yourself  comfortable.  9!)Zad)cn  ®ic  c«  fid)  bcqucm. 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  Scmtt()Cn  S«  ftd)  nid)t. 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home.         S^un  ^U,  a(^  tocnn  @lc  gu  ^aufc 

loarcn. 

Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  ®cf)t  unb  fagt  thm,  bop  ic^  ^cutc 
come  to-day.  nicJ)t  fcnmicn  fann. 

He  came  and  told  us  he  could  Qr  fam  unb  fagtc  un^,  bop  ct  nic^t 
not  come.  fommcn  ((inntc. 

To  prefer.  85  e  r  g  t  c  I)  c  n  *  (gcgegcn,  jcg). 

I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree-  Set)  gtcbe  bog  9^(i^(tc^c  bcm  ICngcs 
able.  nc^mcn  oct* 
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Obs.  C.  When  an  adjective  is  used  substantively 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always 
understood,  e.  g.  ber  9?eid)e,  the  rich,  meaning  ber  reid)e 
SJJann  j  bie  Sc^one^  the  beautiful  Mroman,  meaning  bic 
raw* 


fd[)one  gra 


Few  words  to  the  wise  (proverb),  ©rfeftrtcn  tjl  gut  prcbtgcn  (©prices 

ivert). 

Obs.  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without 
a  noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter 
gender,  e.  g.  ba^  ®roge,  the  great ;  ba^  dttfabene,  the 
sublime  ;  bo^  2(eugere,  the  exterior ;  ba^  Snn^te,  the  in- 
terior. 

What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  &m  6te6f!c^  t(l  tie  3<tgb  unb  ba^ 
and  fishing.  Sifcf)cn. 

C  iOf  nn  wo  bo^  Strengc  mit  bcm  3ars 


For  when  the  Manly  and  the 

Fair, 
When   Strengrth  and    Beauty 

form  a  pair, 
Then  rings  it  out  a  merry  song, 


Un, 
9Bo  ^taxUi  ftc^  unb  ^t(bc^  paan 

Un, 
iDo  gtbt  ti  etncn  gutcn  ^(ang. 
(^  d)  i  1 1  e  r  iii  his  2ieb  t»cn  tec 
®(ccfe,  the  song  of  the  bell). 
Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle).      ©trcng,  ^avt,  nltI^. 
To  be  welcome.  fffiillfommcn  fctn*. 

You  are  welcome  every  where.    @le  fint  fibctad  winfcmmcn. 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  (St  wtrb  tn  ac^t  ^Xogen  (e'tncr  9Bcc(e) 

an!omntcn. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this  @t  f)at  ttcfe  9i(tfe  in  oc^t  Sogen 

journev.  9cmad)t. 

He  will  have  finished  his  studies  (St  wxx^  feine  ^tubtcn  in  ctnem 

in  three  months.  gStcrte(ial)re  oellentct  i)ahcn. 

He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year.  (St  l)Qt  feine  ©tuMen  tn  einem  3n^^ 

re  wUentet. 

EXERCISES.      221. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  how 
is  he  ? — ^He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this  man 
give  nothing  to  the  poor  1 — He  is  too  avaricious  (gei^tq)  ;  he  does 
not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  rain  (e«  ^at  tonge  nid)t  gereanet)  :  1  believe  we  shall  have  a 
storm  (ein  ©ewitter  Oefommen). — It  may  be  (iDa6  fann  tt>cf)(  fein). — 
The  wind  rises  (flcft  er^cben*),it  thunders  already;  do  you  hear  it! 
— Yes,  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  oflf  (roeit  entfernt).— 
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Not  so  far  as  you  think ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless  me  (^dn 
®ott),  what  a  shower  (mctcf)  cin  cntfc|U(!)er  9?i\qcn  iff  to^) ! — If  we  go 
into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  us  go 
into  that  cottage  then ;  we  shall  he  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (baben)  to-day. — Where  will 
you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  ^ — 
Oh  no !  I  can  swim. — ^Who  taught  you  (c^)  1 — Last  summer  I  took 
a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming-school  (tie  ^d^mmm^&inU). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  1 — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — ^The  shortest 
will  be  the  best, — We  have  too  much  sun  and  I  am  still  very  tired ; 
let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that 
is  sitting  under  the  tree  1 — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes 
to  be  alone ;  for  when  we  offer  to  (mcUcn*)  to  approach  him,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands 
German  very  well ;  but^when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
not  to  understand  me. 

222. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  1 — ^I  have  seen  him ;  he  told  me  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you 
so. — When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rin^ 
which  you  have  bought;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will 
make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has 
written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (©otl  id))  tell  her 
that  you  are  here  1 — Tell  her ;  but  do  not  tell  her,  that  I  am  wait- 
ing for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not  brought  your  sister 
along  with  you  1 — Which  one  1 — ^The  one  you  always  bring,  the 
youngest  (tic  iiinqfle). — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has 
the  tooth-ache. — 1  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. 
— How  old  is  she  1 — She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very 
tall  for  her  age  (tai  2Cltcr). — How  old  are  you  1 — I  am  twenty-two. 
— Is  it  possible  !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (bic  Sflffe)  tea ! — ^I  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  1 — I  do  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  1 — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this 
agreeable  society  1 — ^As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement.— If  you 
did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I  listen  to  all  those 
who  tell  me  anything. — In  this  manner  I  learn  (crfohtcn*)  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired ;  but  you  do 
nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. 
— I  would  do  every  thing  like  (wic)  yon,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has 
drowned  herself. — Where  has  she  drowned  herself? — She  has 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yester- 
day at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose  without  saying  a  word 
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to  any  one,  leaped  out  of  the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden, 
and  threw  (fKlrJcn)  herself  into  the  river  where  she  was  drowned. — 
Let  US  always  seek  the  friendship  (Mc  $rcun^fd)aft)  of  the. good  and 
avoid  (flieben*)  the  society  of  the  wicked  ;  for  bad  society  corrupts 
(t»i*rl><rlH'n)  ^ood  manners  (tic  ©ittcn,  fem.  plur.). — What  sort  of 
weather  is  it  to-day  1 — It  snows  continually  (ncc^  immer),  as  it 
snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  appearances  (oUcm  2(nfd)Ct$ 
nc  nad))  will  also  snow  to-raorrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to 
snow  still  more,  and  to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when 
it  is  very  cold. — And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm. — It  is  too  windy  (gar  411  n)int>ii))  to-day,  and  we 
should  do  better  if  we  staid  at  home. — Whatever  weather  it  may  be, 
I  must  go  out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.SIXTH    LESSON.— S^cl)0  mi  nettti^igsU 
Hctiion. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Notwithstanding  that. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


C  lln9Cfld)tct  (governs  the  gen.), 
i  aCtDcr  (governs  the  accus.). 

5)cffi'n  un9cad)ti't. 

aOSiDcr  fdnen  (ibrcn)  aBttten. 

@i;tnc6  Ii]3erfpred)cn6  ungcact^et 


To  manage. 


[ 


Even.  ©OQttr. 

He  has  not  even  money  enough  ^  bat  fe^ar  ntc^t  &d\>  genug/  urn 
to  buy  some  bread.  S3rct  5U  faufcn. 

(55  bergcftott  mad)cn^  bojl 

65  fo  einnd)tcn^  tap. 

@5  fc  madden,  ta^ 

9)2od)en    (Sic  c5  fc,  top  @ic  atlc 

^omftng  2(6cnt  niit  S^rcc  2(rt»cit 

fcrtic)  n)crt>cn  ? 
JRid)tcri  ©ic  c5  fo  cin,  t>op  @ic  jcbcn 

©QiuftoQ  TTOcnD  mit  3()rct  2(rbcit 

fcrtig  mcxUn  ? 
'  5Rtd)tcn  €ie  ci  fo  cin  (otcr  nwAcn 

©ic  C5  fc),  t)Q0  ©ic  nUc  ©auidog 

2(bcnt>  mit  3brcr    2Crkit   fcrtig 

fml)  (ctcr  i()rc  JCrbcit  fcvtia  bo* 

ben)  ? 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  1 


Do  you  manage  to  have  your 
work  done  every  Saturday 
night  ? 

Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
I  manage  to  go  thither. 


S3cj!rcbcn  ©ic  fid),  bicfc5  gu  tl)m, 

urn  mid)  gu  t)crbin^cn. 
3d)  tic^tc  c5  fo  cin/  tap  ic^  ^tngc^cn 

fann. 
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To  have  done.  Jfttig  fctn*. 

Will  you  soon  have  done  work-  ©tub  ©tc  bolb  wit  S^ter  TCtOeit 

ing  ?  fcrticj  ? 

I  shall  soon  have  done.  3d)  tvcrtc  batt  bomlt  fcrttg  fcln. 

To  keep  warm.  (Sid)  warm  ^)<i(tcn*. 

To  go  always  neat.  @id)  tmnicr  rcinlid)  batten*. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard,  ^id)  hiitcn,  ftd)  Dcrfchcn*. 

To  take  care  (be  careful).  ^id)  in  2(d)t  nc^mcn*. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  ©id)  wr  Semanfecm  in  2Cc^t  ne^mcn* 

some  one.  (or  htttcn). 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall.      S^^chmcn  @te  ftd)  in  2(d)t  (btitcn  6ie 

fid)),  tafi  ©ie  nid)t  foUcn. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  some-  ©id)  rer  Scnwntcm  ctcr  wr  etwo^ 

thing.  batcn  (or  in  2(d)t  nc^mcn*). 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  ^iitcn  ©ie  fid)  oor  licfem  9}2anne. 

man. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  2Bcnn  ©ic  ficft  Mt  ticfem  5^fcrbc 

horse  it  will  kick  you.  nid)t  in  2(d)t  nc()mcn,  fo  toiv^  t$ 

©ie  fd)(ac|cn. 
Take  care.  ©cl)cn  @ie  fic^  »cr. 

I  fear  he  will  come.  3d)  ffird)tc,  bop  er  fomme. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.  3d)  gnjcipe  nid)t,  bap  cr  fommt. 
The  bad  weather  hinder^  us  from  iDa^  fd)(cd)tc  ffficttcc  oerl^inbcrt/  baP 

taking  a  walk.  wir  fpa$icr<n  gchen. 

I  shall  prevent  you  from  going  Sd)  wcrbc  fd)en  t)«r()inbctn,  bap  ©ie 

out.  ou^gcbcn. 

I  shall  not  set  out  till  every  3d)  wcrbe  nic^t  otrctfcn,  hii  aM 

thing  is  ready.  fcrtig  ift. 

The  enemy  is  stronger  than  yoa  JDct  Jcinb  ift  jl^rfct,  oW  pc  gc^(auM 

thought.  l)aUn. 

I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  3c&    n>crbe  gcmtp  fcmmen^  U  \d 

am  taken  ill.  bcnn,  bap  id)  franf  wtirbc. 

To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick).        ^ranf  wcrben*. 
Very  little  more,  and  I  would  do  6^  ftf()(t  tocniQ,  bap  ic(  U  t^UC. 

it. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  me  f  6*  ffebt  nut  6ci  3&ncn,  bap  ic^ 

that  situation.  bicfc  ©tcUc  tcfcmme. 

He  is  quite  different  from  what  @r  if!  ()an$  anbcr6/  al^  et  Wt  jwct 

he  was  two  years  ago.  3obrcn  tt>at. 

You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you  &\i  banbcin  nid)t  mc^t  fe,  n>te  (or 

have  done.  ,  ©ic  banbtln  anbcr^^  al6)  ©te  ^cs 

ftanbctt  b^bcn. 
Before  you  undertake  anything  (Sl)<  ©i<  ctnjag  untcrnc^mcn,  fagcn 

tell  me  of  it.  ©ic  C6  niir. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  ^at  3fnwnb  auf  cine  natiirlid)crc 

a  story  in  a  more  natural  (more      (uncicfttnftc(tm')  2(rt  ju  cri&Wcit 

artless)  manner  than  Lafon-      gcn^upt,  ale  Safcntainc  ? 

taine  1 
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fin  ©ctonfe  (masc.) ; 
fine  ^Uc ; 
fin  (Sin  fan  (masc). 
©incn  ©infatl  babcn*  (finfattcn*). 
C  (5^  falU  niir  ctwng  ein. 
Z  ?td)  hobe  fincn  ©infoK. 
^c  ftwfl^  ift  niir  nie  eingcfoUen. 
t  ©id)  finfaUcn  foffcn*. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  f  (Er  (icp  fic^  neulic^  einfoRcn/  mid^ 

rob  me.  S«  t><?|ti'Mi'n. 

What  is  in  your  head  1  t  ^^^  f^^t  3^nfn  fin. 


A  thought, 
an  idea, 
a  sally. 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me. 

That  never  crossed  my  mind 
To  lake  it  into  one's  head. 


In  order  that,  in  order  to. 


2(uf  to^  or  tanut 


He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day  Gr  axUitct,  bomit  fr  fetncm  ©atcr^ 
useful  to  his  country.  (ante  ftnft  (ctne^  S^ogf^}  nii|(tc^ 

wcrbf. 

The  native  country,  the  father-  ta^  93atfirCanK 
land. 

One  day,  once,  ftnf<  Sagf^z  finft 


To  be  bom. 
Where  were  you  born  ? 
I  was  born  in  this  country. 
Where  was  your  sister  born  t 
She  was  born  in  the  United  States 

of  North  America. 
Where  were  your  brothers  bom  ? 
They  were  born  in  France. 

Around,  round. 

All  around,  round  about. 

The  dish  went  around  the  whole 

company  till   it  came  back  to 

the  landlord. 
We  sailed  around  England. 
They  went  about  the  town  to  look 

at  the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  the  house. 
To  go  about  the  house. 

To  express  one's  self.  ©id)  ougbrCicffn. 

To  make  one's  self  understood,    ©icb  KtftcfnWid)  mad)fn. 

To  have  the  habit.  S)tc  ®ctt>of)n^int  ^o6fn*. 

To  accustom.  ©ewobncn. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some-  ©id)  an  ctwa^  (accus.)  gewo^ncn. 

thing. 
Children  must   be   accustomed  jt inter  mfiffen  bet  3eiten  on  V\c  2Cts 

early  to  labour.  belt  gewS^nt  wertcn. 


©ebftrtig  fein*. 

f  aOBc  tint  ©ie  gebftrtig  ? 

t  3d)  bin  in  tiefem  HanU  gebarttg. 

t  Sffie  ift  Sftre  ®d)wefl<r  gcbftrttg  ? 

t  ©if  ift  in  ben  SSereinigten  ©too^ 

ten  vtn  Sfltt^amctita  gebiirtig. 
t  9Be  finb  Sbre  95rfit)er  gebfirtig  ? 
f  ©ie  fint  m  ^ranfreic^  gebiirtig. 

^crum  (uml^r). 

fRunXf  Return  (runt  um^er). 

3)ie  ©d)fiffet  ging  6ei  bet  ganjen 
;Sifc^9efeafd)afr  herum,  bi^  ftf  n>ies 
ber  ^um  iBirt^e  ^urdcf  lonu 

SBir  fegetten  um  (Sngtanb  l^erunu 

©ie  gingen  in  ber  (Statt  umber^  um 
i^re  innercn  9Kerf»ftrbtgfciteii  ju 
bftrod)ten. 

Um  ba«  Jpaui  l&etum  gel)cn*. 

3n  bem  ^aufe  um()erge^en** 
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rGinc  (accus.)  ^a^c  gcwolmt  fi'in*^ 
To  be  accustomed  to  a  thingr,     ^  ©inct  ©flcf)C  (gen.)  qfrocbnt  fcin*» 

C^n  einc  ©ocfee  oeivii^nt  fcin*. 
I  am  accustomed  to  it.  Sd)  bin  c^  gctvcont. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Ger-  3c^  fonn  mid)  tm  iDcutfAcn  ntd)t.qut 
man,  for  1  am  not  in  tlie  habit  ou6^rttcfcn,  twctl  id)  ntd)t  sa  fprcs 
of  speaking  it.  d)cn  gcwcbnt  bin  (ctcr :  wcil  ic^ 

tm  (Spredjen  nid)t  gcttbt  bin). 
You  speak  properly.  f  ©ic  rcDcn^  wic  pd)*«  QC^^rt. 

To  chatter.  ^Mautcrn. 

To  prate.  ^d)n)a|cn. 

A  prating  man,  fin  ^toubcrft,  ^d)n)56cr. 

A  prating  woman,  cine  ^c^njfi^crinn. 

To  practise.  Wcbcn. 

I  practise  speaking.  f  3d)  fiOe  mi^  tm  ^prcc^cn. 

To  associate  (to  converse)  with  SKit  Scuwnbcm  umge^cn*. 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him.  3^  gcf)e  mlt  i^m  urn. 

EXERCISES.     224. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  (jtcnitid))  well  for  so  short  a  time.— You  jest  (fd)crijcn)  ;  I 
do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already. 
I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak  it  properly. 
— In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  than  I 
know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself  understood. — I 
still  make  many  mistakes. — That  is  (tl)Ut)  nothing ;  you  must  not 
be  bashful ;  besides  (ttOcrMce)  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  all 
you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid  because  I  am  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at  (man  m^dbU  fid)  d6ct  mid)  tufttg  moc^cn). — ^They 
would  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  (fecnn)  so 
unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  1 — Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  1 — 
"What  proverb  1 — He  who  (Lesson  XXIX.)  wishes  to  speak  well, 
must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling 
youl — I  do  understand  and  comprehend  (bcgrctfen*)  it  very  well; 
but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking-  it. — ^That  will  come  in  (mit  fecr)  time. — I 
wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning.  Miss. — Ah  (Si)  !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (cbcr). — Sit  down,  if  you  please. — 
How  is  your  mother  1 — She  is  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. 
— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  1 — I  was  there. 
—Were  you  much  amused  (fid)  iKluftigc n)  ? — Only  so  so. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  return  home  1 — At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
14* 
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225. 


Do  YOU  •oroetimes  see  my  brother  ? — ^I  do  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (ncu(td)),  he  complained  of  you.  '*  If 
he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (tVarfam),'* 
said  he,  **he  would  have  had  no  debts  (^d)u(Kn,  plur.)  and  I 
would  not  have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  of  (bitten*)  him 
to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him,  that  you  had  not  even 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  **Tell  him,  when  you  see  him,'*  re- 
plied he  to  me,  ^  that  notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  **  that  one  should 
not  laugh  (fpett(n)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  LX.)  one 
is  under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you,"  added  he  in  going  away. — Why  do  you 
associate  with  that  mani — ^I  would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he 
had  not  rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — ^Take  care  of  that  horse, 
otlierwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  ? — I  work 
in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0ieben  mi  netmpgste 
ttction. 

He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  |  Qt  (ic6t  mtc^  ^  febV/  aH  bap  cr 

a  thing.  ticfe^  tbun  foUtc. 

I  will  rather  die  than  do  that.       |  3d>  to'Hl  ttcbcr  f!cr6cn,  ot^  ba0  tc^ 

btcfee  t^un  fcllte  or  a(6  ticfcf  t^utu 
She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she  @ic  tiebtc  tt)n  fo  fcbt/  bap  fie  \\)n  \cs 

even  wished  to  marry  him.  flor  bfiratbcn  wcWU. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  i^r  fonn  bicfcf  ntcbt  ^cfa^t  h(^t>cn, 

he  is  a  fool.  C6  fci  benn^  bap  tx  ctn  Slaxx  ifl. 

To  get  married  (to  enter  into  (  @td)  Kt^ctratbcn. 

matrimony).  \  Sid)  tH'tcWidxrn  or  rcrmfi^tcn. 

To  marry  somebody,  3ci«anben  bcitatbcn. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  8Scr()circtl)cn  (ocrcWHett). 

marriage). 
My  cousin,  having  given   his  9lad)bem  mcin  95cttct  fctnc  Bdrntf 

sister    in    marriage,    married      flcr  ocrbcirat^ct  battc  (Page  280), 

Lady  Pommern.  ()ctrot()(te  ec  Sr&u(ctn  9cn  ^om^ 

mem. 
Is  your  cousin  married  1  Sfl  3bt  ^crr  ^ittet  wr^cicat^Kt  ? 

No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  f  ^exn,  ct  t(l  nod)  Ubtg. 

To  be  a  bachelor.  f  M'tQ  fctn"'. 

Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss*  93  e  c  ( (  g  e  n. 

The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle,   tie  93er(egcn^ctt 

You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me.        @te  fcfcn  mi^  in  9?erlcgcn^tt. 
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You  puzzle  (perplex)  me.  €5ie  mad^tn  micfe  t)crtc9en. 

The  marriage,  bie^ctroth,  tie  ©^c 

He  demands  my  sister  in  mar-  Qx  tjcrlan^t  mcine  ®<!^tt)c(lcc  jttt 
riage.  ef)c. 

To  take  measures.  sDja9rege(n  ncftmcn*  (or  ergrciftn*). 

I  shall  take  other  measures.  3<i)  wcxU  axitcu  9){optcgeln  crgrcU 

fen  (or  nct)mcn). 

Goodness !  how  rapidly  does  SXcin  ®cU !  n>le  I9crfhret(!^t  bU  3ctt 
time  pass  in  your  society.  in  3brct  dJcfcUfdmft 

The  compliment,  bag  (Scmptimcnt  (plur.  c*). 

You  are  making  me  a  compli-  @te  niad)cn  mit  ta  etn  (£omp(tmcnt, 
ment  to  which  I  do  not  know  n)crauf  ic^  nt<l^t^  gix  ontioottm 
what  to  answer.  loctp. 

The  least  blow  makes  him  cry  iDcx  fteinfte  ^(ag  tnod^t  t^n  iveis 
(weep).  ncn  (bcingt  if)n  gum  SBeincn). 

To  frighten.  (Srfd)rccfctt  (a  regular  active 

verb). 

To  be  frightened.  \  ^^^.t"! ^^^5'^" 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright-  5)u  crf<^rtdjt/  a  <r|a)ticft. 

ened. 
Be  not  frightened.  ^fc^rcrfen  ®te  ntcftt. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  >Da$  ®ertngf!e  crfc^tcdft  t^n  ({!e). 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened  t         2B«rfi6cr   etfcfercdcn    St<?      (See 

,06^.  C.  Lesson  LII.) 
To  be  frightened  at  something.    ttc(>ct  etnni^  (accus.)  crfi^tredcn*. 

To  depend on^upon.        ^  jCnecmmen ♦-a  u  f. 

That  depends  upon  circumstan-  )Dad  ()5ngt  t)cn  ben  Umfl&nben  db. 

ces. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me.    >Da^  Wngt  nidit  wn  mit  06. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that.    G«  ()&n9t  Dcn  i^m  06/  biefe^  }U  t^um 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him.      £) !    \(x,    ba$    h&ngt   9cn    i^m  a6 

(ftnunt  ouf  tftn  on). 
That  man  lives  at  every  body's  JDtefcr  s0lann  lebt  auf  3«t«nnatm< 

expense.  Unf«jten. 

The  expense  (cost),  tie  Itnfcflcn  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
At  other  people's  expense  (or  7(uf  Knberet  Unfcjletu 

charge). 

•  Neuter  nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in  ent  take 
c  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  bad  ^arkmeitt,  the  parfiament :  %aM 
Siegimeni  the  regiment,  which  like  all  other  neuter  nouns,  teke  cr  in  aU  the 
oaseli  plar^. 
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The  fault, 

It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  ? 

Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
1  cannot  help  it. 

The  delay, 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go  (must  be  off). 

Go  away !  be  gone ! 


bte  6k^u(b. 
M  t  3d)  bin  nid)t  ©cftulb  bawn. 
(  t  (&i  ifl  ntd)t  UKine  @d)ult). 

S  t  ®cben  ^U  miv  He  Sc^utb  nic^^t 

flSJcr  fann  feafdr  ? 
5  t  ®ct  in  @cl)u(t>  boran  ? 
<  2B«ITen  ed)ull>  tft  U  ? 
^  3d>  fann  nt4)t^  bofdr. 
(  3d)  faun  ti  nid)t  <iinbcrn. 

bcc  2(uffcftu6. 

©t  tfeut  <f  cbne  2Cuf|d)u6. 

t  3d)   n>tU   nmd)cn/  taf  t(^  fcrt^ 

femine. 
t  aXac^cn  ®i</ bap @ic  fcrtfcmnKt ! 


To  be  astonished  {surprised).  Ctflounen^  erflaunt  fein*. 

I  am  surorised  at  it.  J  ^d)  aftounc  borabcr. 

I  am  surprised  at  it.  ^  ^kh  Oin  barttber  erflaunt. 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened  (Si  crc igncte  fid)  ctn>a^  Ku^txcxUnU 
which  surprised  every  body.         (td)C6,   n)or(ibcc    3cbcrniann    er^ 

ftaimtc  (erflaunt  war). 

((Si  ifl  aSielc^  9efd)c&en,  nwrftber  ^i« 
erflauncn  n?erben. 
(Si  bat  fid)  i8tc(c^  creignct,  iDcrilbcr 
6ic  crflouncn  werbcn. 
{g)2ebrcre  Zao^c  mcrbcn  ()tn9cf)cn/  e^c 
bicfe*  gcfd)icbt. 
(Si  wcrben  mc^rcre  Sage  l^inge^cn, 
(be  btefc^  defd)te^t. 

To  jest,  6d)eraen. 

The  jest,  bet  ©c^erj. 

You  are  jesting.  ©ie  fd)er^en. 

He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  (Sr  init  nic^t  nut  {t(^  fc^crjem 
joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


Semanben  um  aSerjeibung  bitten*. 
Sd)  bitte  ®te  um  aSer^eibunq. 
aSer^ibcn*  (Detjie^cn^  twriieb). 


The  watch  goes  too  fast.  iDie  llbr  gcbt  Mr  (or  gu  frfib). 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (re-  5>ie  Ubr  ge(>t  nac^  (or  gu  fp(J(t). 

tards). 

My  watch  has  stopped.  SO^etne  U^r  ifl  fle^en  gebUeben. 


To  stop. 
Where  did  we  leave  off  1 


©te^cn  bleiben*. 

t  SBo  finb  tpir  fle^n  gebftebm? 
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Where  did  we  stop  1  t  ®^  P"^  »i^  Qcblict^cn  ? 

We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Les-  mlt  fiuD  bci  tec  »icrsig|!cn  Section^ 
son,  page  100.  ©cite  100  jlcbcn  gcblicbcn. 

To  wind  up  a  watch.        ©tnc  U^r  oufttc^cn*. 
To  regulate  a  watch.  ©inc  ui)t  jlcllcn. 

Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  S^rc  \\i)t  .qcl)t  iwan^xQ  sjjjinutcn  jtt 
loo  fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  frii^  (Dcc),  unt>  t)U  nicintgc  cinc 
of  an  liour  too  slow.  9Sicrtc(|lunt>c  gu  fpSt  (nad)). 

[l  will  soon  strike  twelve.  @5  wirt)  glcid)  ^ivclf.fd)(Q9fn. 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  1      ^at  c^  fd)cn  ijwSlf  gcfcblugcn  ? 
To  strike  (heat).  ©c^loqcn*  (Imperf.  fd)lug). 

Thou  strikest,  he  strikes.  2)u  (c^lagft,  cr  fd)td'9t. 

Till  I  see  you  again.  7  ^  ^^  ^j^.    ^  Sffiicbcrfcbcn.'* 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon,   j 

To  faiU  to  want,  to  ait*      J  c  H  C  n. 

What  ails  you  1  7  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^,^  ^ 

What  IS  the  matter  with  you  13  i  /    -^  / 

You  look  so  melancholy.  ®ic  ftf^cn  fo  fc^njccmiltl)!^  au^ 

^         ..,.  .,  ,  CUntcr  lex  ©cbtnaung,  bop. 

On  condition,  or  provided.         ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  3*  wiU  3&nc«  ®cJb  tcifecn,  utttcc 
you  will  henceforth  be  more  bcr  SBcbingung,  tap  ©tc  in  Sus 
economical  than  you  have  hi-  funft  fporfamcr  fcicii/  otg  @ic  l>i^5 
therto  been.  &er  aewcfcn  fmb. 

Henceforth.  3n  Sufunft. 

Economical.  ©porfoni  or  ^ou^Wttccif*. 

To  renounce  gambling.  ©cm  ©ptetc  cntfagcn. 

The  game  (sport,  play),       bag  ©picl. 

_,    .  „         ,  .      /  IN       C  (Sincm  SKat^c  fctacn. 

To  follow  advice  (counsel).      ^  ^.„^„  g^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

EXERCISES.     226. 

What  o'clock  is  it  1— -It  is  half  past  one.— You  say  it  is  half  past 
one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half  past  twelve. 

It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — 

I  assure  you,  it  is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch 
goes  very  well.— Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  so- 
ciety.—You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer.— Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ?— I  ^^ave  not 
bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (bamit)-— What 
has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  ?— She  has  entrusted  me  with 

b  This  is  the  way  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  the  French :  au 
plaisir  ae  vous  revoir,  or  simply  cm  revoir. 
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a  secret  of  a  (ocn  rtnem)  great  count  who  is  in  a  great  embanaaa* 
ment  about  the  marria^  of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one 
ask  her  in  marriage  ? — The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a 
nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (auf  ^^T  ^Jrtchl'ftrfchaft). — Is  he  rich  1 
— No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthing  (t)cr  feller). — You  say 
Tou  have  no  friends  among  your  schoolfellows  (^cr  ^^}2ttfd)tlUT) ;  but 
IS  it  not  your  fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (wn  ibtu'iOt  and 
tliey  have  not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good  and  never- 
theless you  have  quarelled  with  them  (page  278).  Believe  me,  he 
who  has  no  friends  deserves  (ocrticni^n)  to  have  none. 

227. 

Dialogue  (^a^  ®cfpr<S((f))  between  a  tailor  and  his  journeyman 
Q<t  d^cfi'U,  gen.  en).  Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Count  Narissi  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did 
he  say  1 — He  said  nothing  but  that  (auOcr  1)0^')  he  had  a  ?reat  mind 
to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (tu  ^^hrfiuqc),  because  I  had  not 
brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ?— Sir,  said  I, 
I  do  not  understand  that  joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  if 
you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  (Scarcely 
(.ttouni)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  (na^ 
tern  Dtfgcn  grcifcu*),  and  I  ran  away  (tic  gluc^t  ncfjmcn*). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  1 — ^I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (wii)  sick  I  am  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — Yes,  madam,  it  is 
already  half  past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  latel — ^Thatis 
not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well  (rcd)t)  ? — No, 
miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And  inine  goes  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In  fact,  you  are  right. — Is 
it  wound  up  t — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (^onncd))  ii  does  not  go. — 
Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — ^Then  I  will  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (3d)  bittc)  stay  a  little  longer  (ncd)  cin 
wcni^A) ! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (mit  tern 
^(OQC  cin^. — (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  1  why  do  you  look 
eo  melancholy  1 — Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in  any  trouble  (^batcn 
©ie  trqcnb  cincn  Jlummcc)  ? — I  have  nothing,  and  even  less  than 
nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  cre- 
ditors. Am  I  not  very  unhappy  1 — When  a  man  is  well  and  has 
friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  1— What  do 
yon  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — I  will 
lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  re- 
nounce gambling  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
been. — I  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  much 
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not  to  follow  your  advice. — John  *— What  is  your  pleasure,  sirl— . 
Bring  me  some  wine. — Presently,  sir. — Henry ! — Madam ! — Make 
the  fire.—^The  maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some 
paper,  pens  and  ink.  Brings  me  also  some  sand  (^iT  ©trfufont)  or 
blotting-paper  (tai  eiJfd)popicr),  sealingr-wax  (^cr  ^icQcUacf)  and  a 
lij»ht  (^td)t). — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  In  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf)  the  post 
office. — Very  well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lcl)l  tltlb  IUtin?is0te 
tttiion. 

Out  ofy  except.  2C  u  fetr  (governs  the  dative).* 

Out  of,  or  without  doors.  2(upcr  bent  .^ouft*. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  Qx  ar^ettct  ou^ct  tern  ^ufe. 

They  were  all  present,  except  @tc  n>orcn  aQc  ta,  oupcr  ben  6etbetl 

the  two  brothers.  SBrfibern. 

Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was  2Cupct  31)nen  unb  xaxx  fe^te  Slie* 

absent.  monb. 

Besides  that,  otherwise.    2(uQerbem  (fibetbte^). 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  2(upecbem  tfl  ec  etn  e^r(t(^er  9}{ann. 

man. 

It  can  be  done.  f  GMi^^t  5Wittct^«>  e^  gu  tbun. 

There  is  no  means  of  finding  \  ©rtjl  nidbt  ni8g(id)  (cber  e5  giOt 
money  now.  fetn  9Ktttc(),  ficb  tn  bicfem  2rudetu 

Micfc  @clb  ju  »erfd)ajfcn. 

Along,  CfittA^   (governs  the  dative  as 

well  as  the  genitive).* 

Along  fte  road.  {S^^^ 

All  the  year  round.  f  iDa^  ganje  3at)t  ^inbutij^. 

To  enable— to.  Sn  bm  @tanb  fi*|en  —  ju. 

To  be  able— to.  3m  ©tanbe  Rin* — ^u. 

To  sing.  ©ingcn*    (Part,    past,   gcfungcn. 

Imperf.  fong). 

■  ^nf  er  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  any  case,  according 
to  the  verh  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  3d)  ^<ibe  ^Jtiemanbcn  auf  rr 
i^n  geft^en,  I  have  seen  no  one  except  him ;  ed  todx  9ltemaitb  bo,  aufer  er, 
nobody  was  there  except  he. 

^  ^ad  ^tttet,  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

«  The  preposition  Un(^d  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  Ungfl,  super- 
lative of  lanae,  a  long  while.  Ex.  ZSmf^i  ben  Ufem  be«  difitiM  hin  i^  f^on 
Unaiji  gereifet,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  travelled  along  the  borders  of  the 
Rhme. 
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To  the  rifflit,  on  the  right  side*  9lC(^t^,  renter  ^n^ 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  the  left  side  (or  i'xnH,  (infer  ^nt. 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  jlcnntcn  ^ic  mit  nicbt  fagcn,  wctrf)c5 
the  nearest  way  to  the   city      let  fdr^cjle  iU^eg  xft,  uni  au$  ^l)cc 
gate  1  iu  fcntmcn  ?  ^ 

Go  to  the  foot  of  this  street,  and  ®cbcn  @ic  bic  gonjc  ©trope  ^linauf 
when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the  (btnob)  ;  unD  wcnn  Ctc  clvn 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-  (unttn)  f[nl>,  wenfcen  6ic  fid) 
way,  which  you  must  take.  WnH  ;    la    wer^c^    ©ie     einon 

^rcujivcg  pnteii,  fiber  Icn  ©ie 
c^cben. 
And  then  !  llnb  b^tnacb  ? 

You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street,  ^crnad)  fcinmcn  ©ic  in  einc  jlciiis 
which  will  bring  you  to  a  great  licb  breite  ©trope,  bie  ©tc  ouf 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  etnen  ^rcpen  ^(a^  fitbrt,  wc  ©te 
blind  alley.  cine  ©ocfgafj'c  fcbcn  njcrton. 

You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  ©ie  laffcn  tic  ©acfgoffe  U»fcc  ^ant, 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under  wnl  gcben  lurd)  tic  ©d)ruibbcgcn/ 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it.  Me  toncben  finN 

Then  you  must  ask  again.  f  2((fbann  frogen  ©ie  weiter. 

The  arcade,  fcer  ©d)n)ibbe9cn  ; 

tlie  cross- way,  ber  ^reu^iut-jj ; 

the  shore  (bank),  to^  ®c|labe ; 

the  blind  alley,  Me  ©orfgafye. 

Through.  jD  u  r  d)  (governs  the  accusative). 

Do  not  cross  (on  horseback)  the  SHeite  ntcbt  burc^  ben  SQ^alb ! 

forest. 
He  made  his  way  through  the  f  Qt  bobnte  fic^  einen  $Beg  bur(( 

enemy.  bte  St^'^^be. 

By  this  means  the  patient  was  Durd)  ticfe^  ^2itte(  n^irb  ber  ^ronfe 

cured.  gcfunb. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.        (5r  rebel  bur^  bie  9?ofe. 

Without,  ^f)nc,    fonber    (govern     the 

accus.). 

Do  not  go  out  without  me.  ®cben  ©ie  cbne  mtcb  nic^t  ou6 ! 

Without  the  least  doubt.  ©cnber''  oUcn  SwcifcU 

To  last  (to  wear  well).        gotten*,  bouern. 

That  cloth  will  wear  well.  5)iefeg  Sud)  roirb  qut  f)alUn. 

How  long  has  that  coat  lasted  SBic  imc\i  b<»t  S^nen  bicfeg  Jllctb 
you  ?  gcbolten  ? 

To  my  liking.  ^Ja^  meinem  ^BctieOen  ((^efonen). 

*  fonber  instead  of  o^nc  is  only  used  in  poetry. 
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To  every  body's  liking.  SJo*  Sebetmonn^  fflcUcftm  (SBcW^ 

gcfoU^n).  • 

Nobody  can  do  any  thing  to  his  SWicmonb  tarn  if)m  ttmai  xid^t  mas 
liking.  c^cn. 

{  Q^  banbdt  ft*  urn. 
\  @^  fcmmt  tarauf  on  ^u. 
It    does    not   turn    upon    your  (5^  f)anMt  fid)  nid)t  um  3ftr  85ct« 
pleasure,  but  upon  your  pro-      anilgcn^  fcnbcrn  um  3()W  Jcrts 
gress.  ^rittc. 

You  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not  ©ic  ^puicn,  mein  ^err ;  aUv  &\c 


The  question  is,  it  turns  upon. 


the  thing,  but  studying. 


fcllcn  ntd)t  fpictcn,  fcnbcrn  fhitis 
ten. 
S  Um  mo«  (wcrum)  l^anMt  jicft'^? 
i>  SBcrouf  fommt  c^  an? 
'  (S^  fcmmt  barauf  an  ju  n)tffen/  toa^ 
mtr  tbun  mcrtcn  (conyersational 
style:    8S5it  mfiffcn  miffcn/  mo^ 
mir  t^un  foUen)/  um  unfere  deit 
ongenc^m  (linjubrin^en  cbet  ^ujus 
^     fcrin^cn. 

I  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunt-  3d)  nc^me  nut  wv,  clnet  3adbpattte 
ing  party.  bct^umo^ncn. 

On  purpose.  SWlt  glcip,  Mtp^lid^ 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  3d)  bittc  @ie  um  QSetici^un^/  tdft 
done  it  on  purpose.  ^abe  cd  ni4t  t)Otfa|(tc^  (mit  ^tcip) 

dct^an. 


"What  is  going  on  1 


The  question  is  to  know  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably. 


A  game  at  chess, 

A  game  at  billiards. 
To  play  upon  the  violin. 
To  play  the  violin. 
To  play  for  something. 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 
To  play  at  cards. 
The  game  of  chess, 
the  card, 

the  playing  at  cards  (the  card- 
playing), 
the  pack  of  cards, 

Ohs.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  ac- 
cusative when  we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpic^ 
Icn,  that  a  person  knows  how  to  play  ;  but  when  we 
wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  requires 
the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bic  SicKne 
fpielen,  to  play  the  violin  ;  auf  bcr  aSioImc  fpielen,  to  play 


cine  5)ottie  ©cfto^. 

cine  ^attie  93tnott>. 

2(uf  bet  asicfme  fptetcn. 

jDtc  93tc(ine  obct  93toUn  fpielcn. 

Um  etma^  fptetcn. 

Uuf  bcm  ^taoiet  (tai  ittat)tct)  fplcs 

ten. 
2(uf  bet  gtctc  (bic  5t8tc)  ttafcn*. 
Gotten  fpietcn. 
t>ai  ©d)ad)fpicl ; 
bie  Jtattc ; 
ba$  ^artcnfpiet ; 

t>ai  ®ptct  gotten. 
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apon  the  violin.    The  names  of  games  are  employed 
wifhout  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow.  93 1  a  f  c  n  ♦  (geMofcn,  Mic^. 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  J)u  M^fcH,  ex  UafU 

To 't°p.Tatingfrbe  silent.  J  ©*««i9c«' O^ftDn-lcgcn,  W«icfl). 
Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  6d)n>ct()cn  ^k  ? 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  ^  {dxi^ci^c. 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  97ad)t)cm  cr  cine  f)a\f)C  ^tunbc  gere^ 
held  his  tongue.  bet  \)am,  fc^tvtcg  cr. 

To  suspect.  fBetmut^cn. 

I  susnect  what  he  has  done.  Sd)  DcrmutbC/  toai  er  gct^n  l)aU 

He  does  not  suspect  what  is  ^t  pcrmutbct  ntd)t,  xoa^  tf)ui  witcts 

going  to  happen  to  him.  fabrcn  tptrb. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  ©ctcnfcn  @tc  ftc^  (ange  in  bet  ^tabt 

stay  in  town?  mifjubnttcn  ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3d)  gebcnfc  nitc^  ntd^t  tattle  ta  aufs 

stay  there.  gubalten. 

To  make  a  stay.  @id)  oiiff)attcn*. 

The  stay,  the  sojourn,  tit  2(ufcntbalt. 

To  think.  SDenfcn*  (gcba^t,  to*tc). 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of"  some-  Un  ^cnxanUn  cUx  an  cttoai  Uns 

thing.  fen*. 

Of  whom  do  you  think  1  2(n  wen  bcnfcn  ©ic  7 

Of  what  do  you  think  1  JBcron  bcnfcn  ©ic?    (See  Rtdif 

Lesson  LXIV.) 

EXERCISES.      230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  1 — He  lives  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXVIIl.)  on  the  other  side  (jcnfcit)  of  the  river. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  1 — You 
must  go  along  the  shore  ((a'ng^  bem  ®citabe  I)in)»  and  you  will  come 
to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (^cra^c) 
to  his  house  (ouf  ba^  ^au^  ^u).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find  it 
easily  ((i*id)t). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  Count  N.  live  hcrel 
— Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (fid)  fecrcin  bcmfibcn),  if  you  please. — Is  the 
count  at  home  1  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes, 
sir,  he  is  at  home ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
(lnd^fn)  1 — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (bh^  Scughouf;)  1 — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  foot,  turn  to  the  left 
and  take  the  cross-way ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow 
(cngc)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where  you  will 
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see  a  blind  alley. — ^Through  which  I  must  pass  1 — No,  for  there  is 
no  outlet  (^er  ^u^gan^).  You  must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and  pass 
under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  1 — And  then  you 
must  inquire  further. — 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it  ((§8  ifl  ntd)t  UTfad)c). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  1 — I  am 
(C6). — Who  has  (ef )  taught  you  1 — My  German  master  has  enabled 
me  to  do  it. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for 
singing;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. 
— We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  at? — I  am  going  to 
tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agree* 
ably — Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting  party :  do  you  go  with  (us)  1 — I  cannot,  for  I 
have  not  done  my  task  yet :  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  master  will 
scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ;  if  you  like  staying 
at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does 
Mr.  K.  go  with  us  1 — Perhaps. — I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him, 
for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  f  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A's  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he  would 
not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him  $ 
and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  my- 
self (fid)  auefc^cn)  to  a  refusal  (Die  atfd)^^!^^  2(nm)crt). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  1  brought  you  hither. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  1  am  aston- 
ished (i&^  bifcinitit  mtd))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — If  I 
were  not  sleepy  1  would  drink  it.^-Sometimes  (y5o(t>)  you  ar^  slee- 
py, sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes  something 
else  IS  the  matter  with  you  (ift  Sbncn  ctwo^  2(nDcrt'^).  I  believe 
that  you  think  too  much  about  (on)  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  your  friend  (fem.). — If  I  did  not  think  about  it,  who  would 
think  about  it  1 — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of 
me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we  are  not  together 
(I'cifammcn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (l»cr  Spic(cr)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  (^u  (^(i'td)or  3i*it). — ^That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if  I 
were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (per  (^(otcn^  unl)  il>iclinfpics 
Icr). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (niad)cn)  music  1 — Very  often,  for 
I  like  it  much. — What  instrument  do  you  play  1 — ^I  play  the  violin. 
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and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord.  My  hrother,  who  plays  the 
bass  (6cr  JPap),  accompanies  (bcqlcttcn)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz  some- 
times applauds  us  (oi'inontcm  ©cifall  ^uflatfcbcn). — Does  she  not 
also  play  some  musical  instrument  (ta^  nmfifatifcbc  3f"rt^"i»<^nt)  1 — 
She  plays  the  harp  (tic  ^arfc),  but  she  is  too  proud  ()lo(0  to  prac- 
tise music  with  us. — A  very  (fc^r)  poor  town  went  to  considerable 
expense  (bit  Utv&Mi6)t  ?(ufh>ant)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (mtt 
grcutenfviitfn  unb  (Sr(cud)tun9fn)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince  passing- 
through  (Oct  Ut  jDurd)rcifc  tbrc^ — ). — ^The  latter  seemed  himself 
astonished  (crftaunt)  at  it. — "  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  courtier 
(tct  ^ofiiionn),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty). " — *'  That  is  true," 
replied  (ocrfc^cn)  another,  "but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done."  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.NINTH  LESSON.— Neun  tini  neun^iflsU 
Cection. 

Either — or.  Gntrocbct  —  ober.      (Lesson 

LXI.) 

He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  (&x  ()at  eg  cntmcter  Qit^an,  cUx  rotr^ 
still  do  it.  c^  ncc^  t()un. 

Obs.  A,  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  conjunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.     These  conjimctions  are: 


XCL) 


@nttt)ebcr,  is  followed  by ; 

3li(t)t  affein, ) 
9«cf)t  nur,     \ 

Dbfdyon,  >    (Less. 
Dbn)ol)I,  ) 
©0,     . 

SICeber, 

SfiBcnn, 

aScnn  gfeirf),  >*  i 

SEJcnn  fc^on,  J 


Ober  (Lesson  LXI.),  either— or. 

jc,  or  bcflo,  the — the. 
( fonbcm  and)  (Lesson  LXI.), 
I      not  only — ^but  also. 
I  fo  —  bod),  or  Qkidjwotfl,  or 
<     nid)t^  beflo  tt)cniger,  thoagh- 
(      nevertheless. 

fo,  however — still. 
( al(^,    or    aW    and)    (Lesson 
(      LXL),  as  well — as. 
^  nocf)  (Less.  VIL  and  LXI.), 
(      neither — ^nor. 

fo,  if — so. 

fo  —  bod),  though — ^yet  or 
nevertheless. 


■  3iC  unites  two  comparatives. 

»»  SCcnu  is  not  only  combined  with  gleic^  and  fci^oit,  but  also  with  0ttber6» 
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i  aber,   or  alleifMsir  gfeicf)n)o^I 
StDOr,        •       .      .       .      <      or  jcbod),  though — never- 

(      theless,  or  but. 

Prepositions  either  govern  the  ^tc  SSiTl&Sltntprvcfrtcr  O^ropcfittc? 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the  ncn)  rcgicrcn  cntn)c^l•r  ten  ®cnis 
accusative,  or  finally  the  da-  ti»,  cfci't  ben  jDatiD^  cter  ten  2(cs 
tive  and  accusative.  cufatip,  otcr  cnttic^  ten  iDatit)  unt 

2(cfufatir. 

The  sooner,  the  better.  ^t  efjer,  je  ftcber. 

The  greater  our  pleasures,  the  3e  griJl^er  unfere  Jrcuten  fint,  tcffo 
more  we  feel  how  transitory  nie^t  enjppnten  mt  i^re  SSers 
they  are.  gdngdc^fett. 

06^.  B.     ®cflo  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
the  phrase,  in  which  case  jc  begins  the  second.     Ex. 

A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau-  Gin  .ftunftwcrf  tft  tefio  fc^Sner,  je 

tiful  the  more  perfect  it  is.  oottfommener  e^  iff. 

(Sulzer.) 
She  is  not  only  handsome,  but  Cte  tfl  ntc^t  nut  fc^jin,  fcntern  auc^ 

she  is  rich  also.  retd). 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  his  in-  9Jtd)t  nut  fetne  Jau{f)eit/    fontern 

discretion  alsomakes  him  con-      ouc^  fetne  Unbefc^etten^eit  mad}t 

temptible.  ifen  »er&d)t{tcb. 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not  £)bg(eid)  ttefe^  Jrfiulein  nid)t  fcf)i: 

very  handsome,  she  is  never-      fd)cn  i^  fo  ift  pe  toc^  fe!)C  tiebenfs 

theless  very  amiable.  wftrttg. 

However  handsome  she  may  be,  @o  fd)(fn  |»e  aucft  fetn  nwg,  fo  ifl  fic 

still  she  is  not  amiable.  tod)  nid)t  UeOen^miirttg. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister.  ©cnooW   @ie,    otS    S^r    Jrdutein 

©d)n)efter. 
She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is  @te  tfl  fcn^cbt  fc^(in  a(g  Ueben^toiirs 

amiable  and  rich.  tta  unt  reld). 

They  had  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  ©ie  o<itten  roeter  SBrot,  nc^  S^^lfd), 

nor  arms,  nor  money.  nod)  SQBoffen/  nod)  ®elt. 

If  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the  2Benn  er  Sftnen  ta^  5?fcrt  nic^)t  be? 

horse,  tell  me.  ga^tt,  fo  fogen  (Sie  e^  mir. 

Though  I  should  have  money,  835enn  \&i  gteid)  ®ett  \i^\Xi,  fo  g&Oc 

still  I  would  give  him  none.         td)  t^m  ted)  f etn^. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet,  3n)ar  fennc  tch  ibn  nod)  md)t,  obec 

but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  er  fd)etnt  mir  fol^fanu 

jebo^,  au*,  fclBfl,  and  nur.  Ex.  SBenrt  anberg,  if  otherwise ;  toenn  jcbo^,  if 
however;  tecnn  a«^  or  wenn  fclbfl,  if  even;  tt?enn  nur,  if  only.  All  these 
compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  between 
which  the  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the  verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun) 
may  be  placed.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  combmation  of  Oi&  with 
other  words.    (See  Lesson  XCI.  06«.  li.  Noit »».) 
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ThoQffh  I  wrote  to  him,  nerer-  3d)  ^be  i^m  }wav  ^t^xicUn,  ejicid^ 
theless  he  has  not  answered  Kocbl  fy^i  it  mlr  ntd)t  gcantivortct 
me. 


I  wish  he  had  not  done  it. 


fSA  wfinfd)t<,  cr  ^Sttc  e6  ni*t  ge* 
than. 
3c()  n>anfd)t(/  taf  er  e«  ntc^t  gct^an 
t^atte. 


06*.  C     The  conjunction   ia^  may  be  omitted; 
but  then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its  subject. 

I  wish  you  would  go  with  me.  J  3^  ^„^^^  ^^  ^j^i^^^j^  „^.^  ^j„^^„^ 

'3d)  fteffC/  3bt  Jr&ulctn  ©(fewiftcr 
mxt^    meinen     SBnitct     ^cirat 
I  hope  that  your  sister  will   J      then, 
marry  my  brother.  J  3d)  hcffC/  bof  3ftt  J^fiutcin  ^d)n)Cs 

ftcr   nteinen    SBrubcc    f)cirQtt)cii 

(®i'fttt/  iPtr  hd'ttcn  mlct  fflrob,  no(ft 
llBtfln/  nod)  (^dfc. 
®cfc^t^  bap  rpir  rwcbcr  95rcb/  no(ft 
ajJcin,  ned)  ®clt>  hSttcn. 
{©ctlte  @ctt,  aUc  grope  ^crrcn  liebten 
ben  Srtcbcn ! 
fSkHU  &ctt,  t>a§  atle  grope  ^erren 
ben  ^rtctcn  (tcbten ! 

By  virtue  of.  ^  r  a  f  t  (governs  the  genitive). 

By  virtue    of   his  employment  Qv  mup  fraft  fcincS  linxU^  fo  ^on* 
(his  office)  he  must  act  thus.         tc(n. 

According  to  {by  virtue  of),      $3  e  t  m  6  g  e  (governs  the  gen.)* 

Accordinff  to  your  order  I  must  95ctm(fge  36rc<  95cfeW<  mup  \dt  fo 
speak  thus.  .  fprcd)cn. 

Instead  of  2(nftatt  or  ftatt  (governs  the 

genitive). 

He  sent  his  daughter  Instead  of  TCnftntt  fcinc^  ©oftnei  fcfticfte  cr  fcinc 

his  son.  3cd)tcr. 

He  has  adopted  him.  Gr  hot  thn  on  ittnbe^    @tatt<:  ans 

gcnommcn. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me.  ^tatt  mcincr  gc^c  iDu  (in. 

«  The  word  <Siatt,  lieu,  place,  when  thus  separated  from  an,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substantive. 
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In  consequence  of  (according  to)*  S  a  u  t  (governs  the  genitive). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought  8nut  fc'inc^   ®ricfc^,   muf   (t   tm 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18ih  of      18tcn  bicfc^  i)\ct  einttcffcn. 
this  month. 


To  exclaim. 
To  make  uneasy. 
To  be  uneasy  (to  fret). 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un- 


I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy). 
Compose  yourself! 


ICu^rufcn*  (Imperf.  rief). 
ScunruMflen. 
a^cunrubtijt  (befergt)  fcin*. 
Sffiarum  finb  6tc  bcuntu^tgt  {Us 

fcr.AO? 
5cb  bin  nidit  tjcfcrat  (6cunru?)tgt). 
SSctu^lgcn  @ie  ftc^ ! 


To  alter,  to  change.  ^ich  wrfinbcrn. 

That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal  iDtcfcr  9){ann  hot  fi(6  febt  t^&nbcrt/ 
since  I  saw  him.  fcttbem  td)  tbn  ntc^t  gcfe^cn  l)aU. 

To  alter  a  coat.  ©inen  SHccf  intern. 

To  recommend.  ©tnpffbUn*. 

To  take  leave  (to  commend  one^s  @tc^  empfcf)(cn*. 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu !  3d)  cmpfcWe  mid»  Sbncn  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  f  3d)  feobc  tic  (S^t^e,  mic^  3()ncn  |U 

adieu.  empfc^tm. 

Obs.  D.  This  and  Icben  ^ie  tt)o^I,  farewell,  is  the 
general  salute  of  the  Gennans  when  leaving  each 
other. 

Farewell  (adieu) !  Mtn  ©tc  wcl)t ! 

To  bid  one's  friends  adieu.  ©cincn  S^cuntcn  8c6cn>ol)(  fflfieiu 

The  recommendation  (respects,  tie  (^mpfc^tung. 
compliments), 

^7'Tp;!^y''"P^^'^''''**'^°*?g)locften  ©ie  il)m  (if,r)  mclne  (Jni. 


Remember  me  to  him  (to  her). 

To  enjoy. 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  vir- 
tue permits. 

The  past, 

the  present, 

the  presence. 
In  his  presence. 

The  future, 

the  loss, 

the  loss  of  time, 

Not  to  fail. 


(Senicpen*  (governs  the  ace). 

@}ente6en  @te  alle   SScrgnfigungen/ 

R)e(d)e  tie  Sit^ent  eriaubt. 
tie  aScrgonf^cnhctt/  t>ai  ^ctQBitiQim ; 
ta^  ®cgcnti)&rttge ; 
tie  (^cgcntoart. 
5n  fciniT  OJegcnwart 
to^  Sufttnfttge ; 
bcr  iBcrtufi ; 
bcr  3i*itDerlui!. 
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Pray,  present  my  compliments  3^   6ttte   &U,    Sbtem    ^&u(ettt 
(my  respects)  to  your  sister.        ^mefler  gfittgfl  mctnc  ^nipfc()s 

(ung  gu  nm(f)cm 
rSQ^cnn   e«  Sftnm   gefaHig  ijl,   or 

Ifvounlease  J      "n^ply  Qff^fliQft-    . 

IX  you  piease.  <  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  j.^. ^^  ^^^^^   ^^ 

simply  gfitigft. 

T  «k«ii  «^*  ft.;i  5  5cJ)  wctbe  e^  ou^rid)tcn. 

I  shall  not  faU.  ^  3^  ^^^  ^.^^  ermanscltt. 

EXERCISES.      233. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you 
do? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (3t)ncn  auftuworten). — ^And  how 
are  they  all  at  home  (6cf[nt>ct  man  |1d^  bci  S^ncn  gu  ^ufc)  ? — ^Toler- 
ably well,  thank  God  (®eft  fei  iDanf).  My  sister  was  a  little  indis- 
posed (unp&p(id)),  but  she  is  better  (mtcbcr  bcracftctlt)  ;  she  told  me 
to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (fie  Wpt  fid)  Soncn  6cftcn^  empfcl)len). 
— I  am  glad  (Qi  tft  mtr  (tcb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for  you, 
you  are  health  itself;  you  cannot  look  better  (@te  f^nnten  ntd)t  bi\s 
fcr  auffc^cn). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill ;  my  business  would  not  per- 
mit me. — Please  to  sit  down  (SBcIicbcn  ©ie  fid)  nietcrgutaffen),  here 
is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  bniness  (t>cn  ben  ®cs 
f[f)6ftcn  obboltcn*)  ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (bop 
cincm  itoufmanne  tie  3eit  foftbar  ift). — I  have  nothing  pressing  (ntd)t^ 
6t(tgc^)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (mctnc  ^eft  ifl 
fd)on  a6<\cfcrtt(^t). — ^I  shall  not  stay  (fid)  auff)oItcn*)  any  longer.  I 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (tm  8Scrbci9cl)cn),  to  inquire  about  (ficft 
cifunbigcn  nad))  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honour. — Tt  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
'sure  of  seeing  you  again  this  afternoon  (nod)  Sifd)c),  and  if  you 
have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fo  gc^cn  mtr  cin  mcniq 
niit  4*inQnbcr  fpojicrcti). — With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I 
shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come  for  you  (fete  abbclcn)  about  (gcqen) 
seven  o'clock. — ^^ Adieu  then  (atfc),  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the 
honour  to  bid  you  adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (itncrfc|(irf))  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (ivicbcrcrtotifjcn)  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world. — It  is  then  of  (t)cn)  the  greatest  importance  (bic  S©td)ti9fcit) 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (oug  ^U 
nutv'n  lu'jtcbcn*)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (bic  man  mofit  be? 
nu|cn  miip)- — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any 
thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people  (<Scbr  wcle 
9)?cnfcben)  ruin  themselves  (fid)  ju  ®runbe  r'td)tcn),  because  they  wish 
to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (wc'xi  fie  fid)  all^  qfttlid)  t^un  mcltcn). 
If  most  (bie  mciftcn)  men  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (fid)  hcs 
c^ndc^cn)  with  what  they  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  gree- 
diness (bic  (Stcrigfcit)  very  often  makes  them  unhappy.    In  order  to 
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be  happy,  we  must  (muS  mart)  forget  the  past,  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  (fic^  bcfilmmcrn  urn)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — 1  was 
very  dejected  (traucig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? "  he  asked  me.  "  Oh  (ad))  !  my  dear 
cousin,"  replied  I,  "in  losing  that  money,  I  have  lost  every 
thing."  **  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  "  for  I  have  found  your 
money." 

235. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French,  in 
order  to  practise  it  (urn  fid)  gu  fibcn),  and  overwhelms  me  with  po- 
liteness (mit  |>8flid)Ecttcn  fibccl)(!i'ufcn),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (nja^  id)  tf)m  antmcrtcn  foil).  His  brothers  do  the  same 
(e^  cbcnfo  mad)cn). — However,  they  are  very  good  people ;  they  are 
not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (qrc9tiifttf)iq) 
and  charitable  (wcWtljStig).  They  love  me  sincerely  (aufcid)tic)), 
therefore,  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (folgttd))  shall  never 
say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (9Zttd)ti)ci(i9C^  t)on  il)ncn).  I 
should  love  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony 
(t>ic  llnlf^&n^t•) ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (Ut  S^'l)tcr),  and  mine 
is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (ficft  crgcftcn*)  1 — ^They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death  ;  and  though  they 
had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they  determined 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? — You  do  not 
know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fem.). — ^Tell  me, 
for  I  assure  you  that  1  share  (tbcilcn)  your  sufferings  (baf»  2ci^cn)  as 
well  as  (cbcn  fcmcW  aU)  your  pleasures  (Mc  J^cutc). — ^Though  I  am 
sure  that  you  partake  of  (Z\k'H  an  cincr  ©acbc  ncl)mcn*)  my  suffer- 
ings, I  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (in  Mofcm  JCugcnWirf)  what 
makes  me  uneasy  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(cjcti'Qcntlid)  c^cr  hd  ®ctt'c^cnl)cit).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else 
now.  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday 
at  the  concert? — He  is  a  man  of  much  understanding  (cin  fcbr  loivs 
Ita'nMgor  9)lann),  and  not  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (»on  fcincn 
9ScrMcnf!en  einc^cncmmen  fcin*).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 — To 
speak  of  something. — It  is  said  (Wan  fagt) :  contentment  surpasses 
riches  (3ufrict>cnbcit  gcljt  fiber  9li*id)tbun0 ;  let  us  then  always  be 
content.  Let  us  share  with  each  other  (mtt  cinnnbcr  t^itcn)  what 
we  have,  and  live  all  our  life- time  (unfcr  .qan^c^  Men)  inseparable 
(unjcrtrcnn(id))  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome  (njillfommcn) 
at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so  (c^  and))  at  yours. — If  I 
saw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  con- 
tented than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall 
be  happy,  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (oollfoimncn)  contented  with 
what  we  have ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (gcljorig),  God 
15 
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will  take  care  of  the  rest  (fe  imrb  htv  iUU  ®ctt  fQt  bo^  Ucbrtgc  for« 
^en).  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy 
about  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

337. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^crtfidi)  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (nut  i^ten  fc  frifd)(n  unt  gt^n^cnben  $ors 
htn) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the  colour 
of  innocence  (tie  Unf<t)u(t) ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness  (Mc 
Canfrmutt)) ;  you  may  (mon  fann)  see  it  in  I^ouisa^s  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (iDa^  )Bcrgt9utctnntd)t)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our 
future  (ffinftig)  dwelling  (tic  SS^c^nuitC)^  repeat  the  genitive),  and  the 
rose  (tic  9{cfc),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (ta^  ^innbt(t) 
of  beauty  (tic  ^&^ni)c\t)  and  of  jojr  (tic  ^tcutc).  You  («DJon)  see 
all  that  personified  (9crn)irf(td)t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(Vmotie). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (to^  jungc  frtfd)C 
®rfin) !  It  is  salutary  (wcW  tbun*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour 
of  hope  (tic  ^cffnung),  our  most  faithful  (trcU/  repeat  the  genitive) 
friend  (fem.)i  who  never  deserts  (tHrrlaffcn*)  us,  not  even  in  death 
(tm  Uotc).--One  word  more  my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bctaucrn)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (tcc^rcn)  me  with  her  visit. 
— I  thank  you  for  her  (in  iftreni  9?anicn),  1  shall  not  fail. — Farewell 
then.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDREDTH   LESSON.— igtmbertoU  Uttion. 

OP   THE   ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown  by  numerous  examples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  virhich  the  adverb 
is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
tlic^t,  which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase.     Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  3d)  ^^e  nic^t  bic  Q\)Xt,  6tc  }tt 

you.  (cnncn. 

And: 
I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  3c6  b^^^  ti(  (Sl)xc,  ^ic  ni^t  jU 

you.  fcnncn. 
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Rules, 


1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  ®n  tt>al)rbafTt  guter  SKann,  a 
truly  good  man ;  einc  ttnrflid)  gutc  ©elegenljeit,  a  truly 
good  opportunity ;  ein  feljr  artige^  ^inb,  a  very  good 
child. 

2d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infi- 
nitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  SRebert  Sie  laut,  speak 
aloud ;  fprerf)eu  Sie  nid)t  fo  fcftneff,  do  not  speak  so  quick- 
ly; fd)rciben  (Bie  langfam,  fo  tt>erben  ©ie  frf)cn  fd)rei6cn, 
write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  bittc  ®ie, 
nid)t  ju  fd)neU  ju  fd)reiben,  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  3d)  fagc  e^  31)nen  frei  beraii^,  I  tell  you  frankly ; 
id)  t)er(iebc  ©tc  nicl)t,  toeil  (Bie  Ju  fd)nc(t  fpred)cn,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXIX.) ;  er  fommt  nxn  jc^n  Utiv  SKorgen^*  t)on  ba 
jurfid,  he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Lesson  XLVII.) ;  tt>enn  Sie  langfam  rcbeten,  fo  wnv^ 
be  id)  Sic  t)er(ie^cn,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  &  i)atte  lant  gelefen,  toem  ©ie  il)n  oftcr  baju 
angcljaltcn  l)dtten,  he  would  have  read  aloud,  if  you 
had  (tftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  fd)on  ba  ge^? 
tt>efcn,  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLL) ;  id) 
\)abt  i()n  t)orge|lem  gefe^en,  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

5th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it 
when  it  is  a  partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article. 
Ex.  3d)  fal)  ibn  gcjlcrn,  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  er  tjat  e^ 
mir  fo  eben  gegeben,  he  has  just  now  given  it  to  me ;  ic^ 
toiil  ttjxi  Sbneu  morgen  fd)irfen,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to- 
morrow (Lesson  XXVIII.) ;  ^a(l  £u  mand)mai  S^al^tix^ 
d)er  au^beffern  lafleu  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended?  id)  IjabeTranrf)maItt)eIc^eau^be(fcnilafien,Ihave 

•  Urn  |e^n  U^v  Wlot^tnS,  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  all  sorts  of  adverbial 
expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be  called,  follow  the  rules  of 
simple  adverbs. 
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sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  ^abctt 
®ie  je  einett  Oepbanten  gefeben  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an 
elephant  ?  id)  babe  nie  einen  gefebcit,  I  have  never  seen 
one  ;  cr  b^^tte  biefen  SWorgen  fein  ®clb,  he  had  no  money 
this  morning ;  er  tragt  gern  einen  gro^en  ^ut^  he  likes  to 
wear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb  when  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Ex.  3^)  toiH  ibn  morgen  ju  Sb^^n  fcbt^ 
cfen,  I  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Lesson 
XXVIII.) ;  pnb  6ie  lange  bet  meinem  SSater  geblieben  ? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLVII.)  ? 
id)  bin  eine  ©tunbe  lang  bei  ibm  geblieben,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  (Lessons  XLVII.  and  XLVIII.) ; 
tt)ir  fpradjen  fo  eben  t)on  3bnen,  we  have  just  spoken  of 
you ;  fonnen  ®ie  b^ute  ju  mix  fommen  ?  can  you  come  to 
me  to-day? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nid)U 

Ruks. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb,  when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  3d)  t>er(iebe  btf^ 
fen  9Kann  nid)t,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  bcr  9Kann 
bat  ben  goffer  md)t,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk ;  ber 
junge  SOZenfd)  (Siingling)  f)at  ibn  nid)t,  the  young  msp  has 
it  not  (Lesson  IX.) ;  ®ie  effen  nid)t,  you  do  not  eat ;  ic^ 
babe  ibn  nirf)t  gebabt,  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLII.) ; 
er  tt)iff  nicbt  arbeiten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  id)  babe 
ti)n  nirf)t  gefeben,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  id)  babe  fTe  nicbt 
gefannt,  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLIV.) ;  id) 
bore  Sie,  aber  t)erflebe  ©ie  nicbt,  I  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand you  (Lesson  XLVI.) ;  icb  gebe  e^  ibm  nicbt,  I 
do  not  give  it  to  him  ;  fte  lieben  iid}  nicbt,  they  do  not 
love  each  other ;  icb  fcbnteicble  inir  nicbt,  I  do  not  flatter 
myself;  fte  feben  einanber  nicbt  dbniicb,  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVL). 

Obs.  A.  W^hen  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nicbt  precedes  the 
case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  con- 
tains another  nominative  with  aber,  the  negative  fol- 
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lows  the  general  rule.  Ex.  ^d)  ijaie  nidjt  biefett,  fon^ 
bent  jcnen,  I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  er  tjat 
bicfc^,  abev  nid)t  jene^,  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former  (Lesson  XL) ;  id)  Ijabe  S^ten  S^nt  md)t^  abet  meiit 
SBntbcr  Ijat  i^tt,  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but  my 
brother. 

Obs.  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  verb,  precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which 
it  modifies.  Ex.  @r  arbeitetben  ganjcn  SCagmcl)t,  hedoes 
not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and  man  arbeitet  nicf)t 
ben  ganjen  Jtag,  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, nic^t,  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above),  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  (5r  in  nid)t  ju  ^aufe,  he  is  not  at  home 
(Lesson  XXVL) ;  icif^  fiird^tc  mic^  nic^t  t)or  i^m,  I  do  not 
fear  him  (Lesson  LXX.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c. 
Ex.  3cf)  arbeite  l)cntc  nicf)t,  I  do  not  work  to-day ;  er 
fd)reibt  xtidjt  fc^on,  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  i(l  nirf)t 
ba,  he  is  not  there ;  id}  gelje  nxd)t  bafjin,  I  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  nocf).  Ex.  3ef)  bin  tied) 
md)t  ba  genjefen,  I  have  not  yet  been  there  ;  id)  bin  nocfj 
n\d)t  bei  iifm  gett>efen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(Lesson  XLL).  The  following  sentences,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  tootien  ®ie  nod) 
nid)t  ettoa^  effen  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet  ?  and 
tooUcn  ®ie  n i d) t  nod)  ettoa^  ejfen ?  will  you  not  eat 
anything  more?  In  the  latter  sentence  nid)t  modifies 
the  signification  of  noc^  ettoa^. 

Obs.  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  and)^  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
follows  it  when  the  sentence  is  simply  negative.  Ex. 
S5in  id)  nid)t  and)  ha  gewefen?  have  I  not  also  been 
there  ?  unb  id)  and)  nic^t,  nor  I  either ;  unb  er  and)  nidjt, 
nor  he  either. 

To  pretend  to  ben,.  J  }  fl*  J'^j!  Sf"' ' 
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This  boy  always  pretends  to  be  jDicfct  Jtnobe  gt6t  ftd)  tmmev  fSr 
ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  franf  awi  ;  adcin  metin  man  gu 
dinner,  he  is  generally  well  l^ifcbc  (\cf)t,  fo  tft  er  gciv5()n(tcb 
again.  wictet  b^rgcflcUt  (wictcr  gcfunb). 

To  be  said.  t  ©  e  1 1  e  n  *. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship-  f  (Sv  felt  on  bet  itdfte  wn  Stdttcn 
wreck  near  the  coast  of  Sicily.      @d)tff6rud)  gcUttcn  haben. 

Out  of  all  his  property  he  is  said  f  dv  foU  wn  oUen  fctncn  ^abfctiA' 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an  fettcn  nid)t^  o(^  ctnen  (ccrcn  fRcU 
empty  portmanteau.  fcfocf  gcrcttct  l)abin. 

OF   TENSES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  at- 
tention. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  not 
so  often  as  in  German.     Ex. 

Imagine  my  horror !  Yesterday 
I  went  with  my  child  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the 
ascent  of  the  balloon.  We 
were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost 
sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was 
not  till  an  hour  afterwards 
that  I  found  it,  trampled  un- 
der foot  and  nearly  crushed 
to  death. 


jDcnft  Gticb  metnen  &6vtcdcn !  td^ 
Qcbc  gcftcrn  mit  mctncni  ^tnbc 
wr  bfl^  Zf)cv,  urn  ten  ^uftOotlcn 
aufjlcigcn  ;ju  fc&cn^  fcmmc  niit 
ibm  in«t  ®et>r&n(^e/  Dctlicre  c^  a\xi 
ben  7(mcn,  iinb  fintc  c^  ctft  nocb 
etncr  ©tiinbc  bcinnbc  ^jcrtrilcft  unb 
gcrtrctcn  wtcber  (for:  id)  ging^ 
fant/  Kdoc  and  fanb). 


3c$t  erfttmme  td)  ben  SRer^;  etn 
tteff*  Shfll  ercffnct  ft*  metnem 
fcrfcbcnben  Ku^c ;  jwlfdjcn  jarten 
©ebfffcben  riefett  etn  Harcr  9?a(b/ 
gu  mrincn  yft9en  wctben  Cfimmcr, 
unb  burd)  ben  fernen  95^ot^  bre* 
d)en  fid)  bte  le^ten  ©traMcn  bet 
finfenben  @cnne. 


I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a 
deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to 
my  delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid 
stream  murmurs  among  the 
verdant  shrubs;  sheep  are 
grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  be- 
hold the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  breaking  through  the 
deep  foliage  of  the  distant 
wood. 

2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future, 
when  that  time  is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the 
sentence.    Ex. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin,  93Jcrc\en  reifen  tvir  ttacb  JBertin ;  tn 
but  I  shall  be  back  within  a  acbt  !Sagcn  fcmnie  id)  aUv  mtcber, 
week,  and  I  shall  then  cer-  unb  bonn  befud)e  id)  iDtd)  gewtp 
tainly  come  to  see  you.  (for  werben  voit  reifen^  werbe  id) 

wicbctfcmmcn/  &c.). 
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I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment        3d>  fommc  cjin^  wicbcr. 

We  scale  the  castle  this  very  ©icfc^  (Scl)(op  crftci^cn  toit  in  ticfit 

night  Sf^acbt. 

1  have  the  keys,  we  kill  2)ct    (ScbtuJTct    bin    id&    nieicl)tt9 ; 

n>ir  criiicrbcn 
The    guards,   and   deliver  thee  2)ic  ^fitcr,  rcipcn  iDic^  QUg  JDcinct 
from  thy  prison.  jammer, 

(<S  d)  i  ( ( c  t ' «  sOiavia  ©tuort). 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  already  been  touched  upon 
in  Lesson  LVU.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Ex. 

Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  ha-  ©ctptc^  ber  2(|cifanct,  fngtc,  cr  w^tc 

bit  of  saying,  he  never  was  ni<  wcnigec  cbnc    JBcfA&ftt^ung, 

less  idle  than  when  he  had  aU  tcenn  ct  nt^t^  gu  tbun  bd'ttc. 

nothing  to  do;  and  in  fact  his  aOBtrfltd)  toar  er  aud)  nic  nic()r  be* 

busiest  time  was  that  which  fdxXfrtQt,  aH  in  bet  (Sinfamfcit ; 

he  spent  in  solitude.    For  it  tcnn  ^tcr  fann  cc  fcincn  n>id)tigcn  > 

was  there  he  meditated  over  Untemcbmungcn   unb   ®cfd)Sftcn 

his  great  enterprises  and  his  nad) ;  i)tcr,  tm  @d)epe  bet  fRn[)C, 

future  deeds.    In  the  bosom  cntwarf  er  ^i&m  jum  9Bc!)l  fcinc« 

of  retirement,  he  traced  plans  aSoterCante^,   unb    h'uv,  entfcrnt 

for  the  happiness  of  his  coun-  wn  tern  Jlrcife  fciner  S^ttbfirger^ 

try ;  and  there,  far  from  the  untcrbictt  er  fid)  einjig  unb  aUcitt 

intercourse  of  his  fellow-citi-  mit  bem  ®Uiit  berfdbem 
zens,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. 

2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which 
the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simulta- 
neous with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LVII.). 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned,  ®cf!crn  crtranf  ein  jtinb^  aW  i(fi  auf 

while  1  was  on  the  bridge.  bee  fl^xMc  ftanb. 

He  granted  my  request  because  (St  9en)fif)tte  meine  S3tttC/  wcxt  ct  fte 

he  found  it  just.  gcrecbt  fonb. 

I  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  3d)  fpicitc  mit  nicincm  3?gtingc,  aW 

when  the  news  was  brought      man  mit  tie  Syiacbticftt  brad^tc. 

to  me. 

1st,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  it.     Ex. 
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Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con-  ©inb  ^tc  geflem  im  Concert  gcwcs 

cert  1  wefen  ? 

Ha8  the  anny  been  beaten  1  3fl  t>it  2(rmce  gffcftfagen  wcrben  ? 

Has  anybody  been  drowned  1       3ft  Semonb  ectrunfen  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  1  ©tn^  @ie  i<  in  SBicn  gcwcfen  ? 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nar- 
rator has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like :  fagte 
tx,  he  said ;  fagt  Qtatt/  it  is  said,  <kc.     Ex. 

They  say,  that  day  before  yester- SSorgcftcm,   fagt  man,   wax   etn 
day  there  was  a  g^reat  feast  in      grcpc^  Jcft  in  tcr  ^Xaiu 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  jDen  ffinf  unt)  jwanjtqften  rcrigen 
the  25th  of  last  month.  9)2enat6/  l)i'tpt  i^,  fict  eine  ©c^lm^t 

»or. 

06^.  D.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXTV^) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
present  id)  fd)rci6e,  I  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  id)  fc^rieb,  I  wrote  (Lesson  LVIL).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following:  When  you  come  to  hamy 
he  is  to  vrrite^  to  go^  I  am  to  have  itj  ^,,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  fottettwhen 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.     Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French,  fffiann  ^le  ftangJjifc^  (crncn  wetbftt* 

He  is  to  write.  (&x  wtrb  fcbtciOen. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  1  ©ott  t^  ^tnfjebcn  ? 

He  is  to  go  thither.  ^  fcK  f)in9e()cn. 

Am  I  to  have  this  book?  ©oU  id)  t)icfcg  93nd)  f)aUnl 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen?  ©cH  td)  3bncn  cine  ^ct>tv  gc&en? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3^  foUte  fftt  UUi  fprc^cn. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.  @t  feUte  ten  jwangigften  onCommen* 

Obs.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  auxi- 
liary.    Ex. 
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'Di>  tdl)  gtetcfi  nle  gu  ^axU  gcnjcfeh 
bin,  bin  id)  ted)  Dcn  nllcm  uns 
tcrcic^tct,  mai  t)afclb|l  ))evQil)t ; 
or, 
D6  i*  gtcid)  ntcmat^  ^u  5)ori^  gcwe* 
fen,  fo  bin  id)  tc^  Dcn  allem  un? 
tcrrid)tct,  wa^  tafclbft  potgcbt. 
As  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote'  Da  ct  mir  nid)t  cjcantwcrtct  (hat), 
to  him  no  more.  l)ahc  icl)  if)m  nid)t  mel^r  9cfd)ncs 

ben. 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  9?ad)t>cm  bet  J^itt^  9cfd)(a9cn  wets 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war      ben  (ift),  tflf  gu  beffen,  bop   bet 
will  be  at  an  end.  ^tteg  ^eenbt^t  fcin  toicb. 

EXERCISES.     238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — ^Yes,  she  is  a  very  good  girl  who 
writes  well  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
oured and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doing  ? 
— Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (b8fc)  boy,  who 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there- 
fore loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (bcr  Qute  JBiffen) ; 
but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad 
day-light  (bei  bctlem  Sage),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit 
down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He  is  to  study 
physic  (bie  TCt^neifunft) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
It  (gar  feine  Cuft  baju). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which  he  loves  passionately  ((eibenfc^aftlicb). — His  father  is  ex- 
tremely (aupcrerbent(td))  sorry  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (bet 
SBtebfinnige)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  **  I  shall  enlist  (©etbat  vocn 
ben*  cber  jic^  anwerben  (affcn*)  as  soon  as  pe^e  is  proclaimed  (Sfs 
feat(tc^  befannt  madden  obet  pubttciten). 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (ten  ©panien). — Why 
do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  1 — Because  I  am  too 
bashful. — You  are  joking;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful? — I  have 
(a)  keen  appetite :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any 
money  1 — No,  sir. — ^Then  I  have  nothinff  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  1  I  pledge  (t»erpfanben)  my  honour. 
—That  is  too  littla. — What,  sir ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (bet  ADucat,  gen.  en). — Here  are 
two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! — I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  j5nd  my  happiness  in  yours. — Is , 
this  house  to  be  sold  1 — Do  you  wish  to  buy  iti — Why  not  ? — Why 
does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (^crflreut). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes  (bie  2(necbetc)  ; 
they  season  (roftcjcn)  conversation  (bie  Untcr()altun9)  and  amuse  (bcs 
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(ufttgcn)  every  body.— Pray,  relate  me  some.  Look,  if  you  please, 
at  page  389  of  the  book  (in  t)cni  IBiidK)  which  I  lent  yoa,  and  (fc) 
you  will  find  some. — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in 
a  fortnight  (in  mcrjebn  Sagcn)  I  shall  be  back  again,  and  then  I 
shall  come  to  see  jrou  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 

f^Tesent  ? — IShe  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzic. — This 
ittle  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counseller  N.,  your 
friend ;  is  it  true  1 — I  hate  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 
of  our  great  army  t — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (ficf)en*)  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser.  All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 
probable  (wabtfcbcinliA),  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some 
letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON.— ijutlb^t  mtb  ttBU 
Cection. 

To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  TCnfongcn  ju  (oc^cn,  ju  wetncn,  na 
.  cry,  &c.  fd)rf itfn  u.  |^  n>. 

To  pledge.  SScrpfofntcn. 

To  pawn.  SScrfcf  en. 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.      STRit  5«uer  unb  ©cftwert  wrftccrcn. 
To  look  out  of  the  window.         2Cu^  tern  S^nfter  febcn*. 
1  do  not  know  whether  this  so-  3d)  wcip  nid)t,  eb  ttcfe  ®cfcnf(^oft 

ciety  will  admit  me.  mid)  n>ir^  ^abcn  n>cUcn. 

After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  f  9iai  ^c^n  Uhx  trcffcn  Sic  mxdf 

find  me  at  home.  nid)t  nu'^r  ^u  ^aufe. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up.  jDa*  iJBcttiT  bcitert  fic^  auf. 

My  hand  is  asleep.  f  9)2cJnc  ^onb  ifl  cin9cfd)lofen. 

To  smell  of  garlick.  ^ladi  i^ncbCoud)  ticd)cn*. 

To  smell  of  wine.  0iacfe  SBcin  ricd)cn*. 

The  sermon  is  over.  jDic  ^Jrctigt  ifl  au^. 

That  is  the  question.  (&^  ift  tic  Jrage  (c^  !ommt  barauf 

an). 
He  has  nearly  fallen.  f  ^^  vohu  hcxmU  gcfatlcn. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul.  3d)  b^be  Uinc  (cbentige  Seetc  ange^ 

tvoftcn. 

To  meet  with.  2Cntreffcn*  (Part,  past,  ^ttttf* 

fen.    Imperf.  trof). 

You  have  the  wrong  key.  Sic  babcn  ben  unred)ten  Sc^liiffel* 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  (&v  ifl  [c^t  ouf  tern  9Bege. 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you  ©cbcn  Sie  mir  gcfatligfl  elncn  reU 
please.  ncn  ZiUiv. 
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▼ARI0V3  WAYS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   VERB,  TO  PUT. 

To  put  one's    hand  into  one's  3«  ti«  JXaf<^)e  grcifen*. 

pocket. 
To  put  one's  son  to  school.         ©cincn  ^c^n  in  tie  ^u(e  1 6  u  n  ♦ 

(6  r  i  n  9  e  n  *). 
To  put  one  out  to  prenticeship  3«nwnbm  in  lie  Ztf)tt  t  ^  u  n  ♦. 

(to  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  3>n  Slccftnung  ^  i  e  6  «  n  •* 

To  put  to  flight.  3n  tic  j(ud)t  i  a  cj  <  n  (ctet  f  c^  ( a  ? 

gen*). 
To  put  one's  hat  on.  @ctncn  ^ut  auffe^en. 

To  put  an  end.  (^in  QnU  mad^ctu 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   VERB,  TO  SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  IDie  ^tUv  ergveifen*. 

pen  in  hand). 

To  net  sail.  Untct  ©egct  g  c  [^  e  n  ♦  (a  6  f  e  9  e  ( n). 

To  set  in  order   (to    regulate,  3n  £)rt)nung  &  1 1  n  g  e  n  ** 

settle). 

To  5e^  something  on  fire.  (Stmai  anjfinben  (anfledfen). 

To  set  to  work.  @i(^  an  tie  2(r6eit  m  a  (^  e  n. 

IDIOMATIC    EXPRESSIONS   DEPENDING 

1st,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article* 

1  have  read  Schiller.  3c^  f)aU  b  e  tt  ©cftittct  aelefen. 

He  broke  his  neck.  ©c  l^at  ben  ^ate  gcbco^cn. 

Nature  is  tlie  best  instructress.  X>  i  e  9?atuc  if!  tic  befte  i^e^retinn* 

Man  is  mortal.  >D  e  r  sDtenfc^  ijl  flcrblic^. 

Human  life  is  short.  jD  a  ^  mcnfcb(td)e  Scben  ift  furj. 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into  ^ai  l^flcc  ^^t^  feine  2(nt)&n9et 

perdition.  tn<  95€rterben. 

Eloquence  is  powerful.  ID  t  e  tBcret)tfamfcit  if!  ni&ci^ttg. 

Poetry  is  enchanting.  S)  i  e  ADid)tfunfl  tfl  (>e^u6etnt. 

Government  Bit  Stcgierung. 

History  teaches  us  experience.  ID  i  e  ®cfd)td)te  (efitt  un<  Gtfa^ng. 

Saint  Paul.  )D  e  t  t)ci(id(  ^f^ulu^. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries.  ID  i  e  mciffcn  feinet  Beitdeneffnt* 

In  town.  3n  b  e  t  Gtabt. 

To  go  to  church.  3n  l>  i  e  ilitc^e  gc^en*. 

The  East  Indies.  £)f!inbtcn. 

The  West  Indies.  2Bc(linl>icn* 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  i8ot  ©nbigung  M  ^d^fpietc^ 

ma. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing' to  3*  ««6nw  mit  We  Jrd^lt^  mi 
you.  0te  ju  fd)tci6en« 
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How  goes  iti  How  do  yoa  do? 

Very  well. 

1  have  bought  a  hat. 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure. 

He  is  quite  at  home. 
He  is  very  conceited. 
1  have  it  in  my  bands. 
I  have  it  before  my  eyes. 
1  consent  to  it,  (willingly  or  with 
pleasure). 


©icgc^t'^  Sbnen? 

Q^  gcbt  mir  fcbr  voci)U 

^  t}QU  m  i  X  cinen  i)ut  gcfaup* 

$Bic  tofidcn  u  n  ^  f}cute  etn  iSergniU 

901  tH:r(d)aff€n. 
Qt  mad)t  ft  d^  *  ^  (equcm. 
(&x  hilM  ft  ^  t)tc(  etn. 
34  bfl&«  c6  tn  |)6nl>cn. 
3d)  bobc  €^  »or  2(ugen. 
3cb  bin  e  ^  gufrtctcn. 


I 


3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 


Who  has  said  mass  to-day  1 
1  am  with  you  in  a  moment. 
We  shall  have  a  storm. 

How  if  that  1 

1  do  not  scruple  to  do  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  it! 
They  will  not  dissuade  me  from 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
To  be  bom. 
To  bring  forth. 
To  doubt  (to  call  in  question). 
To  lay  the  cloth. 
To  set  down  (to  compose). 


SSer  M  i^eute  bte  ^oicffe  gelefen? 

3c^  font  me  gfetc^ 

SEBir  metben  etn  (^eiPtttet  b  e  f  0  m  ^ 

men. 
$Qjte  d  e  ^  t  bn^  $tt  ? 
3c6  trage  Cetn   93ebcnfett/ 

e^  ^u  tt)un. 
$Qki«  batten  ^te  baven  ? 
3<^  (affe  mtr  N16  ntd)t  au^reben. 

3tt  bte  Sctteirie  f  e  |  e  n. 
Sut  flSBelt  (  0  m  ni  e  n  *• 
3ur  ©eft  b  t  i  n  g  e  n  *. 
3n  Sroeifel  a  t  e  b  e  n  *. 
2)en  ISifd)  becfen. 
@(^rt^Uc^  auffe|en* 


4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 


®ie  ffebt  eg  u  m  S^re  ®efunb^ett  ? 

2C  n  «  Conb  treten*. 

eg  fte^t  ilbet  ni  1 1  ibm  ani. 

3d)  wctte  u  m  fed)g  S^ter. 

34  b«tte  eg  3f)nen  g  u  gut. 

©id)  ffir  gtdcKicft  fatten. 
To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one.  ©id)  3ewonl)en  gum  Jeinbe  nta^ett^ 
I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you.     3d)  ficd)tc  3t)ncn  jut  8a(l  gu  fatten* 


How  is  your  health  ? 

To  land,  to  go  ashore. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state. 

I  bet  six  crowns. 

1  forgive  you. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 


OBSERVE    ALSO   THE   FOLLOWING   IDIOMS. 


To  prescribe  milk-diet. 
To  copy  fair. 

Of  one's  own  accord. 
We  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 
It  is  all  over  with  me. 


iS>  t  e  SKUdjfur  tjercrbnett. 

3ng  5Keine  fd)retfeen*  (rein  obfc^rei* 

ben*). 
Kug  fccien  ©tficfen. 
fffitr  roerben  eg  ntd)t  errebeit* 
©g  tft  um  mtd^  gcfc^efjett* 
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My  head  turns  round  (is  giddy).  Qi  wtrb  mtr  fcbtpinbUdj, 

1  faint.  3d)  bcfcntnu'  etne  JD^nntoc^t. 

1  thought  you  were  a  German  hy  3d)  ^ic(t  ©te  fUt  cincn  gcbornen 

hirth.  iDcutfc^cn. 

To  live  on  had  terms  with  some  Uncintg  mit  Senwnbcm  Uhtn. 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade,  ©tcft  mit  broMcfcn  Jtiinftcn  abgeben*. 
This  seems  reasonable.  >Da^  td'pt  pd)  i)'6xin  (fd)cint  Dccnftnfs 

tt(j). 
To  lose  one's  reputation.  ^ctnen  gutcn  9>{omen  locvlxvctn*. 

By  means  of.  9)litte(|tor»crmitte(|t  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of  gSermittclft  ?fyxzi  SBctftanbc^  ift  e« 

your  assistance.  i^m  geluncjcn. 

We  reached  the  shore  by  means  SDBit  fanwn  mittclft  (t)crmtttetjl)  etnc^ 

of  a  boat.  ^at)n€^  an^  Ufet. 

Towards  (to  meet).        (S  n  t  g  e  9  c  n  (governs  the  dative). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father.        SBlt  gingcn  fetncm  SSat(r  entgcgen. 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    3  u  to  t  b  e  r. 
Never  act  against  the  laws.         ^anble  nte  ben  ®«fe|en  ^unoibcr. 

Opposite.  ©egenfiber. 

My  house  is  opposite  his.  sQ^etn  4pau^  fle^t  bent  feint^en  ge^en^ 

fiber. 

Ohs.  The  prepositions  entgegett,  jttWibcr,  and  gegen^ 
fiber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  91  fi  cl&  ft  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  best.        S'ificftfl  S^nen  ijl  et  mit  bet:  8ie6|!e. 

Together  with  (besides,  inclu-  9le6|l/  fommt  (govern  the  dative), 
ding). 

He  lost  the  ducat  together  with  (gt:  t)crtor  ben  JDucaten  fammt  ben 
the  crowns,  sold  the  garden  ;SI)a(ern/  uerfaufte  ben  ®at:ten 
including  the  house.  nebft  bem  ^aufe. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  jrou  as  Sffienn  id)  ©ie  ic|t  fragtc,  wic  itft  in 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning  uttfern  etften  Sectionen  ^u  tf)un 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  pflc^tc  (n>ie  ic^  anfang^  ^u  t^un 
you  answer?  Pflegtc),   xoai  njftrben  6ic  ants 

wcrten  ? 
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We  found  these  qnestions  at  first  SBtt  fanttn  Mftincfi  ttefe  ^rogcn 
rather  ridiculous,  but  full  of  etwas  I5d)crtid);  oUcin  wU  aScr? 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  troucn  auf  3br«  Ccl)rQrt/  Uanxs 
answered  as  well  as  the  small  n^ertcten  n>tr  bicfctOcn,  fO'dut  c$ 
Quantity  of  words  and  ruleit  we  un^  tcv  tU'xm  SSerratt)  t>cn  90D5r^ 
then  possessed  allowed  us.  tern  unb  9legcln  (^rtnctptcn)/  ben 

nnr  bamoU  t)otten/  gcflottete  (cv* 
taubte). 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  J!Btc  ^aben  6o(b  genterft/  bop  bic 
that  those  questions  were  cal-  S^ogen  barauf  &ered)net  n^orcn, 
culated  to  ground  us  in  the  un$  burc^  bie  wtberfpredienben 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  2(ntroerten,  btc  text  gepun^ett 
conversation,  by  the  contradic-  waten,  barouf  gu  ^etcn,  btc  ^x'xns 
tory  answers  we  were  obliged  (ipien  (JRegeln)  emjufifirfen  unb 
to  make.  un^  in  bet  Unterl)a(tun0  ^u  fiOem 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  3e|t  fSnnen  t»ic  un^  Oeina^e  mHs 
conversation  in  German.  f cmnien  ouf  beutfcfe  (im  iDeutfc^en) 

unterboltcn. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  IDicfct;  ®a^  fc^eint  un^  ntc^t  (egtfc^ 
logically  correct.  rid)tifj. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  SGBir  miten  unbonfbar,  wcnn  xovc 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  eine  fo  fd)6ne  ®e(egent)ett  ocr6eis 
to  escape  without  expressing  gcften  liepen,  cbnc  Sbnch  unfere 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.       lebbofteilc  3)anfbatfeit  gu  be^eigen. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  ICuf  jeben  ^Q. 

The  native,  ber  ©ingeborne ; 

the  insurmountable  difficulty,       bie  uniibern>inb(id)C  6d)Wtcrt9fett ; 

this  energetic  language,  btefe  ener9tfd)e  (fraftccUe)  ©pta(%c ; 

the  acknowledgment,  bic  (SrfenntUd)!eit  ;* 

the  gratitude,  the  acknowledg-  bte  IDonfOarfeit 
ment, 

EXERCISES.     240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  1 — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  1 — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden  ;  we  shall  there  find  a 
very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it  (©06  gloube  id)  gcrn)  ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — You 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  ? — How  do 
you  like  (2Bie  fd)mecft  3&ncn)  that  winel — I  like  it  very  well  (hcrr* 
lid)) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (gut  ©cnftge  eber  gcnug)  of  it. — 
Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungcfunb)  ;  I 
know  my  constitution  (bic  SfJotut). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  1 — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy  ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per- 
son.— What  countryman  are  you  1 — I  am  a  Frenchman. —  i  ou 

•  ^tfeitntlid^feit  la  derived  from  erfenneit,  to  acknowledge.  2)ttttaai:!ett 
cxpresBes  both  gratitude  and  acknowledgment. 
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iijpeak  German  so  well  that  I  took  you  for  a  German  by  birth.— You 
are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — How  long  have  you 
been  in  Germany  1 — A  few  days. — In  earnest  1 — You  doubt  it  per- 
haps, because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  Ger- 
many.— How  did  you  manage  to  learn  it  so  well  1 — I  did  like  the 
prudent  starling  (tcr  ©taor). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (btc 
Jrou)  1  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  1 — It  costs 
so  much  trouble  ((5g  fcftct  fo  ml  SKfi^c)  to  get  an  employment  (bii 
man  ein — bcfcmmt). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (ci$ 
tintanfcfcn  ctut  »cmad)(affiqcn).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  1 
— Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (Sc^t  toffcn  @ic  nitc^  aud)  retcn). 
All  you  htive  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (e^ 
tft  ntcftt  mcine  ©d)utt>),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation ;  it  is  that  of  my 
wife  (metne  $tau  if!  ^d)ulb  boron)  ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (wtt  Sd)u(t)cn 
fcin*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (mai  icft  anfangcn  et>ev  tbun  foil). 
— I  will  not  excuse  (entfcftulMgcn)  your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  you 
have  also  contributed  (bcitraaen*)  to  your  ruin  (ba6  85€rbcr0cn), 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

341.      DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has  1  am  I  hungry  1  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  1  &c.  what  would  you  answer? 

The  pupils.  We  are  obliged  (gc^wungcn)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  ppssessed  allowed  us.  We  were  in 
fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  which 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  shouM 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  cannot 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (2(uf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  gjarden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  logi- 
cally correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliest 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arranging  those 
wise  combinations  (ttugc  ©cge  cinfdbloqcn*  cbcr  ©ouibtnoticncn  ma^ 
d)cn),  to  ffround  us  almost  imperceptibly  ((>cinof)C  unmcrf(td))  in  the 
rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (tarblcten*)  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON.— jjunbert  ntib 
^toeite  tcttion. 

To  avoid  death,  with  which  he  Urn  bem  Sobe  gu  exit^cf)m,  bcr  tfjm 

was   threatened,    he   took  to  bct>cr|!onb    (rucmit    ft    bc^vohct 

flight.  war),  naf)n]  (crgriff)  cr  tie  Jlud>t. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),  f  ^*  \^^^^  Sbncn  baffir. 

So  goes  the  world.  f  ®o  gc^t  e«^  in  tcr  ©e(t. 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  TCbcr  nitipte  nwn  nid)t  cin  Q^arr  fcin, 

remain  in  a  place  bombarded  mnw  man  on  ctnem  t>cn  Ungarn 

by  Hungarians  1  bcnitarDtrtcn  Drtc  btcibcn  wcUtc  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  *D«P    ^ic    Ungarn,    n?ctd)e    fcinc 

who  give  no  quarter !  ®nabc    gcben   (n)c(d)e  gar   nid)t 

fd)cncn)/  bcim  ^cnUt  warcn  ! 

Will  you  be  my  guest !  SPcltcn  ©ic  mein  ®a|t  fctn  ? 

Will  you  dine  with  me  1  SBcUcn  ©ie  mit  niic  cffen  ? 

r  Scmanbcn  gn  ®a|l  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.  <  Seinanben   gum    SMittagcffcn  cintos 

C     ben*. 
I  have  ordered  your  favourite  f  3cb  h(^bc  3^vc  Seibfpcife  gubereitcn 

dish.  (affen. 

There  is   nothing  like   a  good  (S«  gebt  mdjH  (Ibct  cin  gute^  ^tttcf 
piece  of  roast  meat.  jfiratcn. 

The  roast  meat,  ber  JBratcn,  tfd^  ©cbratene ; 

the  guilty,  ber  ©d)utbiqc  *, 

the  innocent,  bet  Unfd)ulbtge ; 

a  good  (jovial)  companion,  etn  lujtiger  i^ruber ; 
the  husband,  ber  9}iann  (@I)emann). 


i  @inen  Sfe(  on  einer  ©od)e  ftoben*. 
.<  ©incr  ©ad)e  (genitive)  uberbru[jig 
(      fetn». 


1o  be  disgusted  with  a  thing 

Who  hazards  gains.  >  f  jrifd)  gewagt  ift  ftatb  gewenncn. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have.  J  (@Vrid)Wort.) 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  f  (Sinfd)(agcn*. 

The  lightning  has  struck.  f  ^'^  M  eingefd)(aqcn. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship,  f  ©cr  fflli^  fcbtug  in«  €c!)iff* 
While  my  brother  was  on  the  2C(^  mein  iBruber  ouf  ber  effenen 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  ©ee  (cber  ouf  bem  fjeben  g)?cere) 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning  war,  erf)cO  ficb  (Um  unrcrmutbet) 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  cin  bcftiger  ©turm ;  ber  JBli^ 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  fd)(ug  tng  @d)iff/  bo$  cr  on^iinbes 
jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  te,  unb  bag  ganjc  @d)tff6Dc(f 
themselves  by  swimming.  fprano  (fturitc  fid))  ing  SKecr,  urn 

fid)  mlt  ^c!)wimmen  }u  rctten. 
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He  was  struck  with  fright,  (gt  wurbc  wn  ^(ftrcrfctt  ibcfotten 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  (erfd)rof  ^cftig)/  aU  ct  fa^^  tap 
was  gaining  on  all  sides.  to^  ^cuet  ouf  attcn  ^eiten  urn 

fid)  dtiff. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.       f  ®^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^S^  ^  P*  ^"^* 

fd)(tepcn  fonte. 

He  reflected  in  vam.  ^  ^^  ^^„„  ^^^^^^^j.^  „^^^ 

In  vain.  SCcrgcMid),  Dergcben^z  umfenf!. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate).         ©id)  befmncn*  (Part,  past,  U^eta 

ncn). 
He  hesitated  no  longer.  f  ^  ^^f^"i^  P4  ni^t  (Snger. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.        3d)  ftobc  nc*  fcine  S'la^tUt  wn 

ifim  crbo(ten. 
My  friend  who  was  present  told  OT^ctn  ^rcunt,  koefd)er  jugegen  mat/ 
me  all  this.  l)at  mir  aUe^  tiefe^  er^&9lt. 

What  would  have  hecome  of  <  SBtc  wfire  €«  m\v  ergangcn  ? 
me  1  ^  aBn$  w^re  au^  miv  gewotten  ? 


A   FEW   MORE   IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  SSierscl)n  (acftt)  Soge  (ang  l&tn  tc^ 

I  was  out.  nid)t  au^geganaen. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  1        @ic  werten  tccfe  ocutc  ou^gc^en  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you.         Sc6   mid  3^nen  nic^t  bcfc^wetUd^ 

fallen. 
He  has  nothinff  to  live  upon.       Gr  f)at  nicfet«  ^  le6en. 
I  board  and  lodge  him.  3^  gc(>e  tl)m  fretcn  Stf4  unt  9Bo^s 

nung. 
The  mystery  will  be  discovered.  iDte  @od)e  nolrb  fc^cn  an  ten  Stag 

(cmnien. 
They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth.  SOlan  n>itt>  fcalb  ben  SEifc^  betfen. 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and  (&t  tpt  unt  trinft  gut 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  1  ©tnb  ©ie  fcrtig  ? 

That  is  his  business.  )Da  mag  er  sufeben. 

To  do  one's  best.  Sein  2(etipcrftc^  t^un*. 

He  has  assisted  me.  6t  tft  nur  ^ut  ^anb  ge^angen. 

We  must  not  be  too  particular.    SBic  niUffcn  e^  fo  genau  htc^t  ncl^^ 

men. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  6£  ift  tf)ni  ntd)t  ^u  tetbenfen/  taf  it 

doing  it.  e$  ntd)t  tbut. 

The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was  iDa^  93u*  i|l  wtgnffen  ;  e^  max  Ui 

publised  by  N.  ^.  t)cr(c0t. 

Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain  SBcUcn    ©te   mit    eincm   einfad)en 

supper  with  us  ?  2(0enbcffcn  Ui  un^  ffirltcb  (cbcr 

wrlicfe)  nc^mcn  ? 
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The  general  baa  been  defeated  i^et  ^tttljtvt  ifl  onf^  ^awpt  ^tV^U^ 
and  the  army  routed.  gen  unl>  ttc  Hvmu  iit?ct  ^en  ^u» 

fen  gcwerfcn  nwcten. 

The  angel,  fcfr  (Sncjct ; 

the  masterpiece,  to^  gjjciftcrflficf ; 

her  physiognomy,  tfcrc  (5>cpd)t6t)i(l)ung ; 

the  expression,  tcr  2fu6brucf ; 

her  shape,  tl>rc  ©cftott ; 

the  action,  tie  ^ontlung ; 

the  look,  lit  2(nl>licf ; 

the  contentment,  tie  Sufrieben^eit ; 

the  respect,  tie  C!)rfurd)t ; 

the  admiration,  tie  SPerounterung ; 

the  charm,  the  grace,  tie  TCnnuith  ; 
the  demeanour,  the  manners,    ta^  SSenef^nien ; 

thin  (^lender),  fd)(onf*, 

fascinating  (engaging),  einnebment ; 

ravishingly,  gum  (Snt^ftcfen ; 

uncommonly  well,  gnn^  wrtrejftid) ; 

perfectly  well,  wUfcmnien. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and  3bt  UMid  f\'6j^  (S^rfurct)t  unt  SSts 
admiration.  n^unterung  ein. 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  ©riaubcn  ©ie,  gnaticie  S^ou,  tap 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  id)  Sbnen  ^errn  pen  ®.  otg  einen 
of  our  family.  alten  grcunt  uieine^  |)aufeg  »ors 

fteUe. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  ac-  Z^  freue  mtd)  \el)t,  mein  ^ctt,  S^te 
quainted  with  you.  93efanntfd)aft  gu  mfld)en. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  3d)  n>cvte  nlle^  sjDZiigttcbe  t^un,  urn 
deserve  your  good  opinion.  mid)  3F)rer  ©ewogenl^eit  wflrtig 

gu  mad)en. 

Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  to  ©rtaubcn  ©ie,  metnc  ADamen,  tap 
you  Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  has  id)  3bnen  ^crrn  ren  18.  wrflelle^ 
rendered  such  eminent  ser-  teffcn  ffirutec  ^hxcm  SScttet  fo 
vices  to  your  cousin.  grcpc  JDienfte  gcleijtct  f>at. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  SDSie  febr  jint  voxx  crfreut^  @ic  tei 
our  house !  un^  SU  fc^en  ! 

EXERCISES.     243. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for  it 
is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  I  have  taken  to  flight;  but 
there  was  no  other  means  (fcin  antercfi  ^Jl'ittcl  ftbrig  oter  nid)t  ontcr^ 
mcgtid)  fein*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threatened. — You 
have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (wrlafl'cn*)  your  regiment,  and 
your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fcf)r  bofe  eter  s^rntg  fein*)  when  he 
hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  remain 
in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  1 — ^The  deuce  take  the  Hun- 
garians, who  give  no  quarter ! — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  (ougs 
jplfintern)  me,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have  I  done  them  any  harm. — 
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So  goes  the  world,  the  innocent  very  often  suffer  for  the  guilty. — 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  1 — I  did  know  him,  for  he  often  worked 
for  our  liouse. — One  of  my  friends  has  just  told  me  that  he  has 
drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out  her  brains  with 
a  pistol  (Lesson  XCV.). — I- can  hardly  believe  it;  for  the  man 
whom  you  are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and 
good  companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said 
to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  **  Who  haz- 
ards gains  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  hus- 
band. I  am  disgusted  with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing 
constant  (beftiSnbig)  except  (at6)  inconstancy  (t>ic  UnOcpfinbiQfeit)." 

.243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  1 — I  thank  you  ;  a  friend  of  mine  has  in- 
vited me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What  dish 
is  itl — It  is  milk- food. — As  for  me  {JBai  nud)  anbctancjt),  I  do  not 
like  milk-food :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or 
veal  (SRint^s  o^er  ^atbsbrateri). — What  has  become  of  your  young- 
est brother  1 — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America. — 
You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  (@tjabten  ©ic  niic  tcd^  ta^). — 
Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into 
t\w  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain ; 
he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated 
no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (9?un),  what  has  be- 
come of  him  1 — I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But 
who  told  you  all  that  1 — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved 
himself. — As  you  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (5)a  ®ic  gcra^c  »cn 
Sbrem  5'^cffcn  fprccfecn),  where  is  he  at  present  1 — He  is  in  Italy. — 
la  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  1 — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  1 — He  writes  to  me  that 
he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (jubrinqen*)  him 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome  1 — Handsome  as 
an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is 
mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (wn)  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming  (allcrticbj!).  She  is  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of 
grace,  and  her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect 
and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (Ocr  ^^erftanD)  ; 
she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings 
ravishingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (t>cr  Jcbtcr). — 
And  what  is  that  defect  1 — She  is  affected  (inad)t  2(nfpcud>o). — There 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you  are  (®ie  c^tficftid) 
finb  B'k)  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a 
fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. — What  do 
you  desire  more  1 — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is 
happy  who  is  contented.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  LESSON.  —  ignnbert  nnb 
britte  £edion. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   ON   GERMAN   CONSTRUCTION, 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction 
is  this :  the  word  which,  after  the  subject,  expresses 
the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed  after  those  words 
which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  come  those 
words  which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the 
word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  tiid)t,  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex.  ©cin  SSater  beantxoovtet 

1 
memen  SSrief  nid)t,  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2d,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the 

1       2 
subject.    Ex.  ©ie  fc^reiben  S^ten  SSrief  nidjt  QVitf  you  do 
not  write  your  letter  well. 

3d,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place :  ba,  l)ier,  and  their  com- 
pounds :  ba^er,  bal^in,  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  ad- 
verbs compounded  of  ba  and  ^icr,  as:  bamit,  bat)on, 

1 
^ictt)ott,  barauf,  barubcr,  &c.    Ex.  @r  anttooxtete  nid}t 

2         3 
tpflid)  auf  ntcinctt  S5ricf,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 

1         2  3 

politely.    @r  antwortcte  nic^t  fd)nett  barauf,  he  did  not 
answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  ca- 
ses with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the 
most  exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination 
of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.     Ex.  dt  txat 
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wegett  feiner  Unfc^ulb  mit  firo^Kc^em  ®ejTcf)tc  i)or  ba^  ®erirf)t 
(which  defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  inno- 
cence he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  jDcr  ®eful)Kofe  blieb  an  biefem  Stage  (time), 
auf  ber  f(f)6nflen  glur  (place),  bei  alter  Sd)6n^eit  ber  reijen^? 
ben  SRatur  (place)  bennod)  o^iie  alle  @mpftnb«ng  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained  on 
that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most 
beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of 
charming  nature.  1 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.     Ex.  ^d)  bin  nidjt 

2         3  4 

imnter  mit  fewr  Slnttrort  jufirieben,  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
well  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  the  sense  of 
the  verb  {Obs.  A,  Lesson  LXVIL),  as:  au^we  it  big 
fern  en,  to  learn  by  heart;  in  Slc^t  nel)men*,  to  take 
care ;  jn  SDKttag  eflen*,  to  dine,  &c.    Ex.  9Baruw  ging 

12       3  5 

er  nid)t  bftct  mit  ^ijnm  an^  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  with 
you  oftener  ? 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.     Ex.  (it  fann  3f^nen 
12  2       3  6 

ntc^t  tmmer  fd)nett  auf  ^ijven  SSrief  anttt)orten,  he  cannot 
alw^ays  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  they 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb. 

12         2  3  7 

Ex.  dv  f}at  mit  nid)t  imnter  ^ofKd)  baranf  geantwortet,  he 
has  not  always  answered  it  politely.     Sr  tt)irb  ^ijncn 

12  2        3  7 

nicf)t  tmmer  fo  ^flic^  auf  S^ren  S5rief  antworten. 

*^*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas ;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  must  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer- 
tain words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish 
to  give  them  in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OP  SYNTAX 
OR  CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun 
is  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  Sine 
gegen  S^bennann  tfb^idje  grau,  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  ^t)T  ©ie  I)erjlid)  Kebenbe^  ^nb,  your  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XCIII.) 

2d,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  reflexive  pronouns  (Lesson  LXX.)  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  2d)  Ke6e  Eid),  I  love  thee. 
(St  liebt  mid),  he  loves  me.  3d)  tt>unfd)e  3t)nen  einen  giiten 
9Worgelt,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  SKeine  ©d)n)e(lcr 
6e|inbet  (fd)  twM/  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs.  A.  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  precedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex. 
®e6en  @ic  meinem  Sruber  ba^  SSud)?  do  you 
give  the  book  to  my  brother  ?  3d)  gebc  c  ^  i  1)  m,  I  do 
give  it  to  him.  SKad)en  @ie  3^ter  ^van  &emat)lm\  mehtc 
Smpfel)Iung,  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3c^ 
gab  e^  bem  3Satcr,  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson 
aXVIII.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on 
the  dative,  we  must  put  it  after  the  accusative.  Ex. 
®r  erjal)ltc  bie  gaitjc  ®ej'd)irf)tefciner  ^rau,  he  told  his  wife 
the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the 
sentence  falls  on  the  words  feiitcr  ^ran* 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive, 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  3d)  t)erftd)crc  ©ie  ntcincr 
5>)d)ad)tung,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  SO?art  \)at  bcit 
©efaitgcncn  be^  S8erbrcd)en^  iiberwiefen,  the  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXIV.) 

3d,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infini- 
tive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Ex.  3d)  werbc  morgen  auf^  ?anb  ge^eit,  I  shall 
go  into  the  country  to-morrow.  @r  ift  gcflern  ba^in  ge^s 
gangeit,  he  went  thither  yesterday.  3d)  n>erbe  ^\)mxi  t>a^ 
S5u^  gebctt,  I  shall  give  you  the  book.  Sr  \)at  e^  mix  ge^ 
fagt,  he  has  told  it  to  me.     (Lessons  XXIV.  and  XLII.) 
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Obs.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend on  each  other,  the  first  in  English  becomes  the 

1  2 

last  in  German.    Ex.  ©ic  fomiett  il)tt  fpred)en  I)6ren,  you 

2  1  12 

may  hear  him  speak ;  ic^  tt>erfce  ^eute  nid^t  fpajicrcn  Qctjtn 

3  3  2  1 

fonnett^  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  feilt 

12  2         1 

^a«^   ift  tJerfaufi  tt)orbcit,  his  house    has  been    sold. 
(Lesson  LXXl.) 

Obs.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not 
depending  on  each  other,  follow  the  English  construc- 

1  2 

tion.    Ex.  gWan  mitg  ®ott  lieben  Mttb  t)erel)rcn,  we  must 

1  2 

love  and  honour  God ;  f?e  tt)irb  getiebt  unb  gelobt,  she  is 

1  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXI.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject  (in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary)  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction,  as :  aW,  ba,  ob,  ba^, 
tt)eS,  tt)ettn,*  &c.  (b)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as :  ber, 
tDcldjer,  tt)er,  meaning  he  whoj  and  tt>a^,  that  which ;  (c) 
after  the  relative  adverb,  ttH>,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as :  tt)oburd^,  tt)omit,  tt)ot)on,  &c.  Ex. 
2ff^  id)  fTe  jum  erflcn  9)Jatc  fa^/  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  3d)  tt>flnfd)te,  baf[  cr  mit^utge,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  @r  licbt  ®ie  nic^t,  njeil  @ie  '\\)n  beleibigt  ^a^ 
ben,  he  doea  not  love  you,  because  you  have  ofiended 
him.  SBartcn  <B\t,  bi^  id)  ntcin  ®elb  befommc,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  SEBcttrt  id)  c^  gewugt  l)5ttc,  had  I 
known  that.  ?efen  @ie  ba^  S3nd),  tt)eld)e^  id)  3l)nen  gclic^ 
^ett  l)abe?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you?  SBiffen  ®ie  mrf)t,  n)o  er  gctDcfen  ift?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been  ?  J^nnen  Sie  mir  nid)t  fagen, 
ttHi^  au^  i^m  gett)orben  i(l  ?  can  you  not  tell  me  what 

•  For  conjunctions  which  do  not  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
•ee  Lessdn  LXL 
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has  become  of  him  ?  jDor^  t(l  e^  then,  xotbnxdi  cr  cmcit 
fo  grof  en  ®c^ben  crlitteti  tjat,  ttjotwn  er  jTd)  fd)tt>erKd)  wieber 
er^clen  tt)irb,  it  is  precisely  that,  by  which  he  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
from.     (Lesson  XLVII ) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  fein  and  tt)erben,  or  one  of  the  verbs 
burfeit,  fomten,  lajfen,  mujfen,  foCen,  tt)oIlen,  joined  to  an 
infinitive,  th^^e  take  their  place  inxmediately  after  the 
infinitive.  Ex.  SEBenit  ®ie  ba^  ^rb  faufen  tt)oCen,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXIX.)  But  when 
not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before 
the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SDBottm  ®ie  ba^  ^erb 
faufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  immediately  after  the  word  which  they  define, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  @^  ifl 
frf)n)er,  einen  S^inb,  tt>etd)er  tt)ad)fam  ifl,  ju  nberfatten,  or : 
e^  ifl  fcf)n)er,  einen  geinb  ju  iiberfatten,  midget  tt)arf)fam  i(l, 
(Lesson  LX.) 

Obs*  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction 
requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  28enn  ®ie  S^re  Section  njerben  (lubirt  ijaben, 
or:  (lubirt  l)aben  merbeu,  fo  tt)erbe  id)  3l)nen  fagen,  toa^  Sic 
gu  tl)un  tfaben^  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  (Lesson  LXXXII.) 

ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OP  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  ITS  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses  (Lesson  LVIIL).  From  this  rule  must  be  ex- 
cepted conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  senten- 
ces. They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XLVIL 
and  Rule  4th  above). 
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A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a 
preposition  and  its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive-  Ex.  §eute  Qeh  e  id)  r\id)t  au^, 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day ;  morgen  tt)crbe  id)  ^ie  befud)cn, 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  im  SInfange  fd)uf 
@Ott  ^immcl  unb  Srbe,  in  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth.  SSoit  feiitcn  ^iitbent  fprarfj 
e r,  he  spoke  of  his  children.  fQei  5l)i^cn  ifabe  idj 
mm  SSud)  t)ergcfien,  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house,  ^crt 
5[Renfd)ett  madjt  fein  ^itte  gro^  unb  ffein  ('gd)ttter),his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little.  Dieicf)  ifl:  er  nid)t,  atcr 
9elcl)rt,  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned,  ©eliebt  tt)irb  er  nid)t, 
abcr  gefurd)tct,  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  Srfjaben  faim 
Sebcr,  abcr  nu$en  fann  ttur  ber  SBeife  unb  ®utc,  any  man 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  use- 
ful.    (Lesson  LVIIL) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  in- 
version of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words :  the 
subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member 
of  a  compound  phrase  (Lesson  LXXVIL).  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  propo- 
sition begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  iJa^  er  ©ie  Ke6t, 
tt)  e  i  ^  ie^  (for:  id)  n>eig,  ba^  er  ®te  liebt),  I  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3^  ffeigiger  ein  @d)iilcr  ijl,  bejlo  frf)neirerc 
5ortfd)ritte  \r(ad)t  e  r,  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  progress  he  makes.  SBBeitn  id)  xdd)  n)are,  fb  ^  a  1 1  e 
t  c^  ^reunbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  I  were  rich.  yiad)f 
bent  tt)ir  bie  (Stabt  Dertoflen  l)atten,  jog  ber  geinb  in 
biefelbe  ein,  when  we  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy  en- 
tered it  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  -Der  ^einb  jog  in  bie  Stabt  ein, 
nac^bem  tt>ir  biefefbe  ijerfaflen  l)atten,  the  enemy  entered 
the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXVII.). 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an 

inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction  tt)  e  n  n  is  left 

out  in  the  first.     Ex.  5(1  ba^  SBetter  gihtflig  (for: 

tt)enn  ba^  ffietter  giinflig  i(l),  fo  werbe  id)  biefe  SReifj^  in  ad}t 

16 
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JCageit  antreteit,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  I  shall  set 
out  in  a  week  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunction  ob, 
whether.  Ex.  3d)  tt>eig  nid^t,  f  d)  I  a f  e  ofcer  to  a  d)t  id} 
(for:  ob  id)  fdjlafc  ober  tt)ad)e),  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjunctions, 
such  as :  obgleirf),  obfe^on,  tt>enn  gfeirf),  tt>enn  fdjoit,  though. 
Ex.  Sin  id)  gfeid)  (fd)on)  md)t  reid)  (for:  ob  or  tt>entt  idf 
gleic^  nid)t  veid)  bin),  fo  bin  id)  tod)  jnjrieben,  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obs,  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as :  tt)ie,  as ;  gletdjj^ 
tt)ie,  the  same  as ;  md)t  nut — fonbcrn  and),  not  only — ^but 
also,  (fee,  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  member 
go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this  ob- 
servation is  included  in  Rule  6.  above).  Ex.  SGBie  (or 
gleid)tt>ie)  ba^  SKeer  t)om  5Binbe  bewegt  tt>irb,  affo  tt)  i  r  b 
e  i  n  9R  a  n  n  »on  feinen  Seibenfc^aften  bcn)cgt,  as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 
passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence^ 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  bod),  how« 
ever ;  bennod),  nevertheless  ;  fjieid)XOoU,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  beflfcn  nngcarf)tct,  for  all  that ;  md)t^  bc(lo  tt>eniger, 
nevertheless  ;  l)ingcgen,  im  ©egent^cif,  on  the  contrary. 
(This  rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Seffen  ungead^*' 
ttt  Ijaien  (S i e  niemaW  meinen  SfBnnfd)  erfiitten  tt>otten, 
for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my 
desire ;  hod)  f  d)  r  i  e  b  e  r,  er  fonntc  xxid)t  fommen,  however 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is 
interrogative  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  ?crncn  ^ijV  c 
.^erren  33riibcr  beutfrf)?  do  your  brothers  learn 
German?  3Bic  gliMid)  finb  ®te!  or$Btc  finb  ®ie 
fo  gliicflid) !  how  happy  you  are  !  (Lesson  XXXII.  and 
LXXXVIIL) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  3ft  er  JU 
^aufe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  ®inb  3l)te  ^rdutein  ®d)tt)e(lern 
in  bent  ®arten  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  ?  SBBer 
tfl  ba  ?  who  is  there  ?    SGBa^  \)aU\x  ©ie  get^an  ?  what 
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have  you  done  ?  SSefcfjcr  ^a6e  tfat  biefe  S3urf)er  gcfauft, 
tiitb  wem  l)at  er  ffe  t)ercl)rt  ?  which  boy  has  bought  those 
books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ?  2Ba^  fiir  d^ 
neit  SBBaocn  ^aben  ®ie  gefauft  ?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^»  Ex.  @^ 
lebrt  un^  bie  Srfafirung,  experience  teaches  us. 
@^  id  nicf)t  atte  SCage  eine  fo  gute  Oelegcn^eit,  there  is  not 
every  day  such  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal  pronouns,  and  if 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  S^cnte  gibt  mein  ?ef)rer 
mix  ein  S5ud),  or  l)eute  gibt  mir  mein  ?ebrer  ein  SSiid),  to-day 
my  master  will  give  me  a  book.  ®eftern  gab  mein  ?el)s» 
rer  e^  mir,  or  ge(lem  gab  e^  mir  mein  ?ebrcr,  my  master 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday.  Db  er  gleirf)  ganj  entjIelTt  war, 
erfannte  itjxt  bodj  fein  ©o^n,  or  erfannte  fein  ©ol)n  if)n  bod), 
though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son 
recognized  him. 

12th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ©eftern  gab  er  e^  mir  (not  e^  mir  er),  yes- 
terday he  gave  it  to  me.  Ea^er  liebt  ber  ®d)ii{er  ben  ?e^^ 
rer  (not  liebt  ben  ?el)rer  ber  ©d)iiler),  therefore  the  pupil 
loves  his  master.  Sejfen  nngead)tet  erfannte  ber  ®o^n  ben 
aSater  (not  ben  Sater  ber  ©oljn),  nevertheless  the  son  re- 
cognised his  father. 

EXERCISES.      244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (On  fa(fcf)C  CSbctftctn)  to 
a  Roman  empress  (fcic  r8mifd)C  ^aifcrinn),  she  asked  (fcrbcrn  t)cn) 
her  husband  (to  make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (Mc  oufyaUcnbc 
®cnM9tf)Uun^).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(ber  ein  fef)r  gnatigcr  m\t  milber  Jw^ft  roar),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (6crul^iv)en)'  her,  condemned  tbe  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  (sum  .ttonivfc  mit  t)cn  n)U^en  SOiorcn).  The  empress  re- 
solved to  be  present  (3cuc\c)  with  her  whole  court  (tcx  4ocfftnat)  at 
the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  ma.n  (Kinc^  Sc^cC>).  As  he  was 
led  into  the  arena  (cuf  ben  jtompfpta^  c^cful.rt  ivurbe),  he  expected  to 
die  (fi(^  auf  ten  Scb  gcfapt  wiai^cn) ;  "but  instead  (jlatt  governs  the 
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genitive)  of  a  wild  beast  a  lamb  (bo^  $amm)  came  up  to  him  and 
caressed  him  (n>cUI)f^  if)m  ticbfcfctc).  The  empress,  furious  (Su^erft 
oufjcbrod)!)  at  the  deception  (fid)  gum  SBcflcn  gcbaltcn  ^u  fcl)fn),  com- 
plained bitterly  of  it  (fid)  bitter  be^cgcn  bcflagcn)  to  (bci)  the  em- 
peror. He  answered  :  "  I  punished  the  criminal  (kc  »Bcrbrcd)cr) 
according  (nod))  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (boj  SBictcrtJcrQCttuiig^rccbt). 
He  deceived  (bctrttgcn*)  you,  and  he  has  been  deceived  in  his  turn 
(wictcr)." 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (511  3fnlQn^cm 
6ommcn*),  the  provost  (bcr  ©tat)trtd)ter),  to  ask  his  permission  (3c5 
mantcn  urn  (5r(aubnip  bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  (mit  fcem 
Srcte  ouf^ufd)tojcit),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (er  rocUe  ^en  ©egenftanb  ibrer  S^itte  untcrfiid)en). 
As  they  took  leave  (we^^cn*),  they  contrived  to  slip  (Itepcn  fie  uns 
bcmer!t)  a  purse  containwig  (mtt)  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors  (&cr  ?cui^s 
b'cr)  on  the  table. — When  they  returned,  in  the  full  conviction  (nid)t 
5rueifc(n)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  their  favour 
(rpirffam  filr  cine  ©ad)e  fpred)cn*),  the  provost  said  to  them :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  weighed  (abwa'gcn)  your  reasons  (tec  ®^un^)  in  the 
scale  of  justice  (t>ie  9QSa9fd)ote  t>ec  ©erccbtigfeit),  and  I  have  found 
them  wanting  (ntd)t  t}cnnjid)tip).  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient 
(3d)  ftielt  nid)t  fcafur)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (unter  ciner  unqcs 
orttnfcetcn  IXb^urunq)  to  make  the  public  (ta^  ^ublifum)  suflfer :  I 
have,  however  (iibtigen?),  distributed  (r»crt()ci(cn)  your  money  to  (uni 
ter  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded  (id) 
Q(ciuOtc)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  purpose  (^ct  ®ebraud)). 
Meanwhile  (3d)  babe  cingcfeftcn)  as  you. are  able  to  give  such  alms 
(fctd)e  2((nicfcn  ju  gebcn),  it  is  evident  you  are  no  losers  (j}erlieren*) 
by  your  trade  (ba6  ©eroetbe)." 

246. 

THE    PHYSICIAN   TAKEN   IN    (OetfCCJCn). 

A  physician  of  (tn)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (rt>c(c{)et  f^cn 
gicmtid)  bt'iabrt  rvar),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice (in  gropem  9?ufe  ftef)en*),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  considerable 
(jicniiid)  grop)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was 
returning  home  with  (bcla^cn  mir)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped  (annals 
ten*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (auper  2Ctf)ein),  owing  to 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (njctl  cr  ^u  fcbnetl  gctaiifon  ivnr). 
This  man  asked  him  (llnb  ber  i()n  bat)  to  come  to  see  his  wife, 
whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill  (an  einem 
()efttqen  ^(uffe  qcfabrtid)  franf  barnicbec  (iecjcn*) ;  he  added  that  it  was 
urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (ba^  fcbteuniqc  .f)i(fc  fohr 
notbwcnbiq  n)3re),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  pnysican  his 
guinea  fee  (cine  ©uincc  filt  cincti  fflcfud)). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (qeijtg),  was  pleased  at 
the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (ci(te  fie  gii  retticnen)  ;  he  direc- 
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• 
ted  (rog^tt  gu)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (Scnuinbein  ben  2Bcg  gctgcn), 
and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (jlc$in*) 
in  a  remote  (cntlcgcn)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 
(in  1>q€  t>rittc  (StcSrocrf),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  (a(|bba(t>)  locked  (t)crfd)tif9cn*). 
The  guide  (2)ec  SUbrcr)  then  presenting  (l)arrcid)cn*)  a  pistol  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  empty  ((ccr)  purse,  which  was 
open,  spoke  as  follows  (bicrauf  rtfbct«  l>cr  gtibrcr  bm  crfc^recfcncn  lixit 
fetgenbccmopen  an,  inbcni,  &c.). 

"  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhcea  (an  cincm  f)cfti9cn  S3aud>ftufrc  leiben*),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  t>cn  3u|!anb  t)crfe^cn)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (gcfcl)icft)  physicians,  and  I 
know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides 
(ubcrt>t^£l)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ;  haste 
then  to  employ  (anmcnben)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing  (»ers 
fc^tucfcn)  the  two  leaden  pills  (Me  ^ittc)  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (bog  obfc^culidbc  ®c|id)t), 
but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  rolled  up  (in  JHcUen) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (bie  U^s 
tern)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (gcbulMg),  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (bcr  ©auncr)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (wupte,  bap  cr  fie  in  bee  Sas 
fc^e  ^attc).  "Wait,"  said  he,  "it  would  not  be  fair  (Oillig)  that 
you  should  have  performed  (»erri^ten)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (bie 
^ur)  without  remuneration  (t)er9c6eng)  ;  I  promised  you  a  guinea 
for  your  visit,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (bet  9}2ann  »cn  @^re),  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (ii'i  fid^ 
f)obcn)  several  little  recipes  (ba^  SRccept^  plur.  c)  most  efficacious 
(fcf)r  ttjirffam)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (bte  fRMh^v)  of  the 
disorder  (t>a^  UcOcl)  you  have  just  removed  (^ettcn)  ;  you  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank-notes  immediately 
took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief,  then 
keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ber  SQlontcOj  ac- 
companied the  doctor  into  the  street  (f)icrauf  fdbrtc  bet  Giauner^  ins 
bcm — n?iebct  gurilcf)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped 
him  (ftel)cn  (affcn*)  at  the  corner  (an  ber  @dfc)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (ocrOicten*)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (p((J|Uci))  disappeared, 
to  seek,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  (bag  cnttcgenc  ^tabt»iert?0» 
another  habitation  (bie  SOSo^nung). 

247.    DIALOGUE  (bie  Untertebung) 

BETWEEN    A   FATHER   AND    MOTHER    ON   THE    HAPPINESS    (ba8 
280^)1)  OF    THEIR    CHILDREN. 

Countess,  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  (wedfen  tajfen*) 
you  SO  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  im- 
portance. 
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CounL  You  alarm  (beunrut^t^en)  me  ....  I  see  that  you 
have  been  crying;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (t^euer)? 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unru()tq) ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangenc^mcd)  to  conmiunicate  (mitt^^eilen) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count,  From  your  emotion  (btc  ^ewegung),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (bag  »on —  bte  0?ebe  t|l). 

Countess.  It  is  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (etite  ^eivatl)  ©orfc^tagen*)  for  her. 

Count.     WeU? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is  en- 
dowed with  (bcfi^en*)  all  the  advantages  (feer  Q^orgug)  of  birth 
(tit  ©eburt)  and  fortune  (ba§  ©liicf).  His  merit  is  acknowl- 
edged (aiterfcnncn)  by  all.  He  is  thirty;  his  person  agreeable ; 
he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bte  5Cii^(leucr) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  his  affection  to  be  secured  by 
her  only  (r[)crlanat  nur  fte). 

Count.  But  now  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(auger  ftd^  »ot  gteube  fet'n*)?  I  am  very  anxious  (pov  SSegier* 
te  brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you 
like  him  exceedingly  (febr). 

Count.    Pray  gratify  (befrtebtgen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  .... 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  prob- 
ably (ma^rfc^etnlicf))  intends  to  settle  (fid)  ntebetlajfen*)  in 
France?  .  .  . 

Countess.  Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  no- 
thing (feme  Q^erpflitdjtung  etnge^cn*)  on  that  score  (bte  |)tnftc^t) ; 
this  is  informing  us  (erflaren)  clearly  (beutltc^)  enough,  that  he 
intends  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Count.  And  you  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  your 
daughter  ? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Umqang  mtt  3^*"ttn^^>w  6a^ 
ben*)  for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
disposition  (bet  S^atacter).  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuous 
itUQeni>f)aft)  or  estimable  (fc^agendwertW  man.  He  is  very 
clever  and  agreeable  (i&ott  ©et'fl  uitb  5(nttebmltci^fett  fein*),  has 
much  good  feeling  (defub^oolOj  is  well  informed  (itntcrrid^tet), 
and  perfectly  devoid  of  affectation  (unaffecttrt).  He  is  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  talent  (etnen  leibenfd^afth'ci^en  ©efd^acf  fiir  ^a^ 
lente  babcn*) ;  in  short  (mtt  etnem  SSorte)  he  possesses  every 
quality  (bte  Stgeitfdjaft)  that  can  answer  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness i^iudiid)  madden).    How  can  I  reject  him  (fte  xi^m  »erfa* 
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gen)  ?  Surely,  my  love  (mctn  eJi^^wwt)),  you  do  not  think  me  so 
selfish  (eine^  fo(d)en  Sgot^mu^  faljig  ^)alten*). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fte  bei  ber  ^CLnt>  faffenb).  But 
can  I  consent  to  a  sacrifice  (ta^  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  for 
ever  (aaf  tmmer)  unhappy  ?  Besides  (Ueberbte^)  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  part  from  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter ;  more 
than  that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emi- 
ly I  find  your  sense  (ber  ®ei)l)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot 
part  {fid)  trennen)  from  her,  I  am  looking  forward  vrith  so  much 
delight  ((tc()  cine  fo  fiige  QSorjleffung  oon  bcm  QSercjnugen  matj^en) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fte  in  bee  SlBett  eingefiil^rt  in  fe^ 
^)en)  !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (i^re^  giiten  @r^ 
folag  bavin  su  geniefen). — How  gratifying  (wte  tl)e«er)  to  me 
will  be  the  praise  (ta^  gob)  bestowed  (ertbci(en)  on  her !  —  for 
I  am  convinced  (ba  tc^  i>a^  SSewugtfetn  \:}ahc),  that  to  your  care 
of  her  (bie  ©orgfalt)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  (tt>tb* 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her  education,  can  you  now 
give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entreigen*  with  dative)  your 
arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  mo- 
ment the  fruit  of  (oon)  fifteen  years  of  anxiety  (^iJ^iibe  nnb  %vheit)  ? 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (brtngen*)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebcnfen*)  also  the  great  and  unhoped 
for  advantages  of  the  match  {Ue  QSerbtnbung)  now  in  agitation 
(wetc^e  man  un^  anbtetet).  Think  of  the  smaUness  (bte  ^MtteU 
wdgigf  ett)  of  her  fortune.  Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable 
disposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (unermegltc^)  fortune  of 
her  future  husband !  —  It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from 
Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget  me  .  .  .  this  thought  will  be 
my  consolation,  and  without  fear  for  her  fiiture  life  (iibet  ha^ 
©c^tcffal  Qmiiicn^  betul&igt)i  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  (atte^  ertragen). 

Count,  But  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bte  93ernunft  »ermag  atte§  iiber  fte).  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (bte  SCnflrengung 
wtrb  tbr  fd^wer  fatten)  ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  Oemanbem 
mtgfatten*)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (auf  fid)  nebmen*)  for  her  compliance  (fte  gu  bewegen), 
however  painfiil  (fd)mieri9)  the  sacrifice  (gu  btefem  Opfer).  In 
short  I  entreat  (befc^wore)  you  to  entrust  entirely  to  (ftd^  ganj 
cerlajTen*  auf)  me  the  care  (wegen  ber  ©orge)  of  her  happiness. 
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Count.  Well  (S^c^tan),  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  my 
consent.  You  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (ermerben*)  for 
yourself  a  right  (ta^  fRedjt)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (uber  Ht 
«Sd)uffal  in  entfd)eit!cn),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (ftveitXQ  mac^cii). 
I  know  you  will  sacrifice  (aufepfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  of 
one  so  dear  to  you  (|ur  fciefett  fo  tbeuern  ©egenflanfc). — I  fore- 
see (Kjorau^fcbcn*)  that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  5)?utW> 
but  I  admire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (mtl)er<le^en*)  (your 
argument). — Still  (^efccd))  think,  what  sorrow  (wimel  Summer) 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  (jtc^  berei ten)  ;  how  shall  I  my- 
self support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of 
Emily  / 

Countess,  Do  not  fear  (befurd^ten)  that  I  should  cloud  (hcun^ 
nitii^eiO  your  life  by  useless  (uberfliifrtQ)  repinings  (bte  ^(age). 
IIow  could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow  when  my  greatest  con- 
solation will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (mi(tern)  your  grief? 

Count,  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me  I  You  know 
it  well  ....  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(fcic  ^antCf  plur.)  that  bind  (feffeln)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
Ote  ^errfdjaft)  you  have  acquired  (erlangen)  over  my  mind 
(iiber  mid))  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (rec^tfertigen)  by  your  vir- 
tues, that  far  from  denymg  (©ertaugnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feineti 
Uintjm  tavin  fe^cn,  fte  anjuerfenneit).  —  It  is  to  you  I  owe  every 
thing :  my  reason,  my  sentiments  (ba^  ©efiibi),  my  principles 
(ber  ®runbfa^)  and  my  happiness.  In  you  I  find  the  most  ami- 
able as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (nadjftc^ti^)  of  friends,  the 
wisest  (meife)  and  most  usefiil  adviser  (tie  nii^lic^lle  &(atf)Qehef 
rinn).  Be  then  the  arbiter  of  my  children's  destiny  (tie  ®  c^teW* 
rtd)terinn  iiber  ba^  ^djtcFfaO  as  you  are  that  of  my  own.  But 
at  any  rate  (mentgHend)  let  us  attempt  (aHeit  t>erfud)en)  to  per- 
suade the  Count  of  Moncalde  to  settle  (ftd)  nteterlaffen)  in 
France,  .  .  .  He  seemed  so  struck  (gertibrt)  by  your  ajffection 
(bte  ^(xvtiid)hit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere 
attachment  (5(nl^dnc)ttd)feit)  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his  inten- 
tion {tic  3(bftd)t)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not think  his  decision  (ber  Sntfc^tug)  unalterable  (unoeranbcrs 
lid)). 

Countess.  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  He  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fet'ti  —  tft  feft  unb  entfd^foffen).  He  has 
positively  (bcjltmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (tl)m  bte  SSe^tngun^  ©orgUi 
fd)retben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(unttjiberriiflid))  taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

Count,    You  grieve  (betriiben)  me  ...  .  But  I  repeat  to 
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you,  the  fete  of  Emily  is  in  your  hands.  Whatever  it  may  cost 
me,  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (t){e  unumfc^rcmfte  ©ebtcte^ 
rmit)  of  it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (befdjKe* 
§en*).  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (nod)  f^eute)  (on  the 
subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess.  After  dinner  ....  But  it  is  late ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  ....  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

Count.  I  wanted  to  cmisult  (urn  3tat(^  fragen)  you  on  (wegen) 
something  connected  with  (angel^n*)  them.  .  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (bet  |)ofmet|ler).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(r^crfc^Iagen*)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am  told 
he  speaks  English  perfectly  ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter. 

Countess.     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understands  it  well  .  . 

Count.     How?  .  .  .  Butyou  have  nevet  learnt  English  .  . 

Countess.  I  beg  your  paidon.  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (3emonben  urn  ^twa^  crfuc^en)  an  English  master. 
In  general  (Jm  ^ntdjfd^nitt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  fo 
Dtelet  S^ad^idfjlafei't)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two 
years  of  their  lessons  (bet  Untetttdf^t)  are  not  worth  three 
months  (bad  ©tettetjafer)  of  those  (ton  bem)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderfiil)  woman  you  are  !  .  .  .  .  Thus 
till  your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part 
of  your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (©te  etne  ^alfte)  you  devote 
lanwenben)  to  study  (fic^  gu  untetttc^tcn),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt  ....  Yet  in  spite  of  such  nu- 
merous occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (uetr^telfafttgen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (tDtbmen)  to  J^our  friends 
and  to  the  world  (bte  @efettfd)aft).  How  do  you  manage  (cd 
anfangen)  ? 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bte  und  tfteiiet  flnb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me  (bcftanbtg  tn  Stflaunen  fe^ 
§en),  I  own  ....  Ah !  if  your  chil<ien  do  not  make  you  hap- 
py, what  mother  oould  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her 
affection  I  .  .  .  ^  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you !  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  (^tttagen*)  the  thought  of  it !  —  Shall 
you  see  your  sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  an- 
swer for  the  Count  of  Moncalde  ? 

Countess.     He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (ei'ne  fc^nette  unb 
befltmmte)  ....  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ettM(en)  him  the 
answer,  since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily 
on  the  subject  (iSmtliend  ©efmnungcn  pti'ifeit). 
16* 
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Count    I  am  certain^  Emily  will  refuse  (au^fd^tagen^  him. 

Countess.  I  think  as  you  do,  but  it  is  not  enough  (^tnretd)enb 
fein*)  that  she  has  no  arersion  (abgenetgt  fetn^  to  the  Count  ot 
Moncakie,  and  that  she  feels  ((^egen)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves 

Count.  Well,  I  see,  we  must  submit  (fid)  cntfd^Kegen*)  to 
this  sacrifice  (bte  Sfufbpferung)  •  •  •  •  Speak  to  your  daughter 

Speak  to  her  alone,  I  should  never  have  courage  to 

support  (au^baltcn*)  such  an  interview  (tic  Unterrebung)  .  .  . 
I  feel  I  should  only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248.    DIALOGUE. 

EMILY.      AOATUA. 

Agatha.  I  was  looking  for  you  ....  But,  dear  Emily, 
what  is  the  matter? 

Emily.    Have  you  seen  mamma  (tic  SKutter)  ? 

Agatha.    No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  b  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.    And  my  fether  ? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (fic^  ctnfd)(tcgcn*)  in  his 
study  (ta%  Sabtnctt)  ....  But  surely,  EmUy,  they  are  think- 
ing of  your  marriage  (btc  fOcr^ciratftung)  ;  I  guess  (crtat^cn*) 
as  much  (cW  from  your  agitation  (an  Octncr  lOcrwtttung). 

Emily.  Ah;  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (ntc  wivft  Sti 
ben  IRamen  tedjentgcn  crrat^en)  who  is  my  intended  (tern  man 
nttdf)  befltmmt) !  .  .  •  •  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  1 
pity  you,  if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.*  Good  heavens  (®crcd)tct  t)tmmet) I  Explain 
(©rfldrcn)  yourself  more  clearly  (tcutltc^). 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (5Kan  bcfte(^(t  mtt)  to  marry  the 
Count  of  M oncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mtt  fic^  fii^rcn)  me  to 
Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  ?  .  .  .  .  Could  you  leave 
us  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily.     Alas !  (gciter)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  •  ...  it  is  impossible 
you  ever  can  (Su  barffl  ntd^t)  obey. 

Emily.  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (fann  tc^  mctner  SKuttcr  wtbcr* 
(leben)  ? 

Agatha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

Emily.    She  only  considers  (in  ^ettai)tiinQ  jic^^cn*)  what 
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she  calls  my  interest  (bcr  93ort^|eiO  ;  she  entirely  forgets  h^r- 
sel£  Alas !  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (gentcf  en*)  no 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (bcjfen  fie  ntc^t  3^"9^  wave)  I 

Agatha.     Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (nid)t  etnwtttigeit) ! 

Emily.     I  have  given  my  word, 

Agatha.  Retract  (guriicfnel&men*)  it .  . .  out  of  affection  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ber  ®e(^otfam) 
would  be  (oorbetetten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (fete  txoi^t 
Sfleue)  to  us  all. 

Emily.  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  (3^r  gefti^feotte^  |)erg),  though  mastered  (gelet 
Ut)  by  her  superior  mind  (bte  iiberlegene  93ermmft),  can,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  make  her  sufier,  but  will  never  be  strong 
enough  to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weak- 
ness (me  witb  ed  cinen  Sfugenblicf  ©c^woc^e  tn  t^t  f^tx^ovhxitti 
gen)  ....  She  is  incapable  {Mnfaf)ig)  of  ever  regretting 
(bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a  duty. 

Agatha.  Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sur- 
vive (etmad  libetleben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (firom)  me  the  excess 
(bad  Uebermag)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the 
task  I  have  to  perform  (wetd^er  nut  gu  fe^^t  t)aju  geetgnet  ifl, 
mid)  nod)  fdf^wad^er  gu  mac^en). — ^Do  not  further  rend  inid)t 
»ottenbd  Serretgen*)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (bad 
fc^on  fo  getl^etlt  tfl  swtfc^en)  duty,  affection  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  (Stc^  )u  befefHgen 
tn)  this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  &te.  ^ 

Emily.  I  hear  some  one  •  .  •  •  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry 
our  eyes. 

249. 

On  the  liability  to  bbbor  (ffltc  feftr  mait  fid^  ttren  fann) 
OF  ouB  judgments  (m  fetnem  Urtl^etle)*  ob  the  injuby 
(bet  ©d^abcn)  bepaid  (erfc^en). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bte  Sanbfutfc^c),  full  of  travellers 
(bet  0{etfenbe),  was  proceeding  (fa^ften*)  to  York.  Conversa- 
tion  fell  on  (5Wan  fptad^  r^tef  »on)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers 
that  infested  (bte  man  oftet^  auf— antteffe)  those  parts  (bet 
SQBeg),  and  on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each 
person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one  thought  (Setnem  ^el  e^  etn) 
of  telling  it  (offenbaten).  One  young  lady  (bad  aRabd^en)  only 
of  eighteen,  vms  less  prudent  than  the  rest  (ntd^t  fo  ftug  fetn*). 
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Imagining,  no  doubt,  (Oj^ne  3wetfe(  tn  ber  SRetnimg)  that  she 
was  thereby  giving  a  proof  (ber  SSeroei^)  of  her  cleverness 
(ber  93er(lanb),  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (ganj  cffen" 
^crgtg)  that  she  had  a  draft  (bet  SQBec^felbrtef)  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  (befte^en*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the 
thieves  would  be  very  clever  ((tflig)  if  they  thought  of  seeking 
for  (weitn  fic — fud^en  fottten)  this  booty  (ber  9?aub)  in  her  shoe, 
or  rather  (ja  fcgar)  under  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they 
would  be  obliged  to  (e^  miigte  il^nen  niir  einfaffen)  rob  her  of 
stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (balb  barauf)  stopped  (an^^alten*) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (tie  fWduberbanbe),  who  called  upon  (auf> 
forbern)  the  affrighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver  up 
(ter9eben*)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(berau^gteben*)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (fxd)  ©otftetten)  that 
resistance  (ber  SBiberftanb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and 
might  prove  dangerous  (ober  gar  gefabrlicb).  The  sum  (thus 
produced)  appearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road) 
they  threatened  (bvoben)  to  search  (burd^fud)en)  all  the  luggage 
(bi'e  Sffccten),  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  inmiediately  given 
them. 

"  You  will  easily  (letcbt)  find  double  that  sum  (ba§  Soppet 
te),"  said  an  old  gentleman  fi-om  the  corner  of  the  coach  (rtef 
t'bnen  —  btnten  an-i  bem  SSagen  sii),  "  if  you  examine  (burd)^ 
fucbcn)  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was 
very  well  taken  (aafnebmen*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being 
pulled  oflT,  the  promised  treasure  (ber  Derfunbtgte  ©d^a^)  was 
discovered  (jeigt  ficb)»  The  robbers  humbly  (bcfllicb)  thanked 
the  lady,  paid  (macb^n)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of 
her  foot,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  oflf  with 
their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (wetter 
fabr^n*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consterna- 
tion (bte  SSefliirsunq)  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (ficb  uerwan^ 
belit)  into  indignation  (tte  SfButb)*  Words  could  not  express 
(ftd)  nid)t  mtt  ^iBorten  au^briicfen  laffen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor 
woman,  nor  the  resentment  (ber  ^^xn)  expressed  by  (emporen) 
the  whole  party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  Q^erratbcr). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
Ote  iittc|(impflid)ften  unb  fcefdjtmpfenbflen  33einamen)  were  lav- 
ished on  him  by  all  (\id)  au§  atter  5Dhinbe  boren  laflfen*),  and 
many  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  SSofetDtcbt) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  S'^diibergencg).  To 
these  marks  (bie  ^(eugenmg)  of  the  general  indignation  (bc§aH* 
cjemetnen  UnwiCfen^)  (his  conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (rijer* 
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btiibcn*)  the  threat  (bte  Sro^un^)  of  giving  the  informer  (bcr 
Sdigeber)  a  sound  beating,  and  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  window 
(sum  5[Bagcn  l^tnau^),  and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
hmi  (3emant)en  gertc^tltd^  bebngen).  In  short  (5turg),  all  seemed  • 
to  concur  (fid)  erfd^opfen)  in  fonning  schemes  (ber  SnttDurf) 
for  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on  me  offender  (an  bent  ©traf:: 
barcn  ei'ne  anffattenbe  Sitad)c),  The  latter  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  (ftc^  ganj  fh'tt  cer^alten*),  and  only  remarked  once  in 
extenuation  (fid)  mit  ber  Steugerung  entfd^ulbtgen),  that  a  man 
could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himself  (3eber  fei  fic^ 
felbfl  ber  Ctebfle)  ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its 
journey  (aB  man  am  ^kU  ber  JRetfe  war),  he  suddenly  (uncer^ 
febend)  disappeared  (cerfd^mtnben*),  before  his  fellow-travellers 
could  accomplish  (tn^  3Berf  fe^en)  any  one  (eine  etnatge)  of 
their  intended  measures  (bte  beabft^ttgten  aRagregetn)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  imfbrtimate  yoimg  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (ftc^ 
s^orfletten)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bte  ^ad)t 
bbd)fl  traurtg  unb  fd^laflc^  gubnngen*).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment (bad  Srflannen),  she  received  the  next  day  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  Madam, — ^You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (oerabfd^euen) 
as  an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum 
you  then  advanced  him  (ootfd^tegen*),  an  equal  (gletd^)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (aid  3'"^^  taraup,  and  a  trinket  (bad  ^nwd) 
of  at  least  the  same  value  (ber  SfBertb)  for  your  hair  (gu  3btem 
^aarfd^mucfe).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (binretd)en)  to  si- 
lence (mtlbern)  yom:  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (fa^en)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben  ge^ 
betmen  ®runb  metned  SSetragend).  After  having  spent  (fic^  auf* 
batten*)  ten  years  in  India  Onbien),  where  I  amassed  (jufam^ 
menbrtngen*)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  SQBecbfe(brtef)  to  that 
amount  (fitr  bte  ganje  ©umme),  when  we  were  attacked  (ange* 
fatten  merben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings 
(bte  retcbltcben  Srfparnt  jfe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(ed  war  gefdbeben  urn),  had  the  shabbiness  (bte  Sargb^tt)  of  our 
fellow-travellers  (ber  D^eifegefdbtte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(con  ©eiten)  these  imprincipled  spoilers  (ber  5(nqretfer).  Judge 
(Urtbei(en)  for  yourself  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thorough- 
ly empty  handed  (mtt  ootttg  (eeren  ^dnben),  could  be  support- 
able (ertrd^ltcb)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  (bte 
SSetradfjtung)  led  (oermogen*)  me  to  betray  your  confidence 
(bad  3wttauen  ©erratben^  and  to  sacrifice  (aufopfem)  a  small 
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(magig)  sum,  though  not  mj  own,  to  save  mj  whole  fortune.  I 
mm  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happj  to 
testify  (Sewctfe  gebcit  ©on)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my 
power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (ret^nen)  these  trifles  (fiir 
nidfti)  as  only  the  expressions  (bie  gertn^en  S^dftn)  of  my 
readiness  (turc^  »elt^c  tc^  midf  beeifere)  to  serve  you." 
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A 

SYSTEMATIC  OUTLINE 

OF  THE 

DIFFERENT   PARTS    OF   SPEECH, 

THEIR  INFLECTION  AND  USE. 


PARTS  OP  SPEECH. 

§  1.  The  German  language  has  ten  parts  of  speech: 
— The  Article,  Substantive  or  Noun,  Adjective,  Numeral, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition^  Conjunction,  and 
Interjection. 

Of  these  six  are  declinable ;  namely,  the  Article,  the 
Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Numeral,  the  Pronoun,  and 
the  Verb. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  are  indeclinable  and 
are  called  Particles. 

The  declinable  parts  of  speech  have  two  numbers, 
the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

To  substantives,  and  to  all  the  other  declinable  parts 
of  speech,  except  the  verb,  belong  three  genders,  Mas- 
culine.  Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

§  2.  They  have  also  four  cases: — Nominative, 
Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative,  which  in  general  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Classical 
Languages. 

1st,  The  nominative  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
in  answer  to  the  question  ^^who?^^  or  ^^whatV^  e.  g.  2Bcc 
fommt?  bcr  aSatcr,  tie  sojutter  unb  bag  ^int)  f cmmen ;  who  comes? 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  coming. 

2d,  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  origin,  possession,  mu- 
tual connection,  and  many  others,  which  in  English  are  expressed  by 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  o/l  It  answers  to  the 
question  ^' whose ?^^  e.  g.  SBcffcn  ^au^  ift  bag?  (Sg  tft  M  ^Sntg?; 
beg  ^aufmanng ;  whose  house  is  thisi  It  is  the  king's;  the  mer- 
chant's. 
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3d,  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  remote  object,  from  which  any 
thin^  is  taken,  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  It  answers  to 
the  question  "ro  whomV^  ^^for  whatl^  e.  g,  9QBem  bringft  iDu 
bof  ISud)  ?  jDf  in  ScbtiT ;  bcm  ilnQ(>cn ;  for  whom  do  you  bringr  that 
book  ?     For  the  teacher ;  the  boy. 

4th,  The  accusative  indicates  the  immediate  object  of  an  active 
transitive  verb,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  whom  ?  "  or  "  what  ?  " 
e.  g.  SBa^  I)afl  iDu  ?  dint  %iUt ;  cin  SSlcf[n ;  what  hast  thou  ?  A 
pen ;  a  knijfe. 


ARTICLES. 

§  3.  An  article  is  a  word  which  serves  to  restrict 
or  individualize  the  meaning  of  substantives. 

There  are  in  German  as  in  English  two  articles ; 
the  definite  bcr,  bic,  ba^,  the  ;  and  the  indefinite  cin,  cine, 
cin,  an  or  a. 

In  German  both  articles  are  declined,  i.  e.  they  indi- 
cate by  a  change  of  termination  the  gender,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  case  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

DECLENSION   OF   THE    DEFINITE    ARTICLE. 


SiNOULAB. 

Plukal. 

Masc 

Fem.           Netit. 

For  all  genders. 

NOM. 

ber, 

bie,        bad. 

the. 

bie,             the. 

Gen. 

bed. 

ber,        bed. 

of  the. 

ber,       of  the. 

Dat. 

betn. 

ber,        tern, 

to  the. 

ben,       to  the. 

Ace. 

ben. 

bie,        bad. 

the. 

tie,            the. 

DECLENSION     OF   THE    INDEFINITE 

ABTICLE. 

Muc.           Fem. 

Neat. 

NoM. 

cin,        cine. 

etn. 

a,  an. 

Gen. 

eined,^     etner. 

eined. 

of  a,  an. 

Dat. 

etnenv    etner. 

etnem. 

to  a,  an. 

Ace. 

etnen,     eine. 

etn. 

a,  an. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

§  4.  Obs.  1.  The  meaning  of  substantives  without  the 
article  is  expressed  in  the  fnost  general  manner.  The  office 
of  the  article  is  to  point  out  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  an 
indimdual  of  the  genus  or  species  denoted  by  the  substandve ; 
e.  g.  bcr  9Wann,  the  man ;  eine  95(ume,  a  flower. 
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Ohs.  2.  Hence  common  nouns  only,  which  under  one  term 
comprehend  many  individuals,  can,  strictly  speaking,  assume 
the  article.  The  remaining  classes  of  nouns  must  from  the 
nature  of  their  signification  conamonly  reject  it ;  viz :  Ist, 
proper  names,  which  already  contain  the  notion  of  individuali- 
ty ;  as,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  &c. ;  2d,  abstract  substantives 
and  names  of  materials,  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  general, 
that  no  individual  is  distinguished  ;  as,  virtue,  water,  gold, 

Obs.  3.  The  article,  however,  b  employed  in  various  rela- 
tions before  all  classes  of  substantives,  even  more  frequently 
in  German  than  in  English. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   PROPER   NAMES. 

§  5.  The  article  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the 
following  instances : — 

1st,  When  the  name  of  a  person  assumes  the  signification  of 
a  common  noun.  This  is  the  case,  when  the  same  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals  ;  as,  tte  @tuart*^/  t)te  Sotone^  the  Stuarts, 
the  Catos,  or  when  it  is  employed  to  express  some  quality  or 
characteristic ;  as,  er  ifl  etn  itoc'iUt  ^(oto^  he  is  a  second  rlato ;  tet 
Gcifar  unferer  2c\t,  the  Caesar  of  our  age. 

2d,  If  the  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  an  adjective ;  as, 
ter  \)di\c\c  9?ctrug,  Ut  gro^e  5netrirf>,  St.  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great. 

3d,  When  the  name  of  an  author  is  put  instead  of  his  works ; 
as,  *td^  (cfc  ben  @d)fl(fpcorc,  I  am  reading  Shakspeare;  bobcn  @te 
ten  Ccfjing  nc^  nid)t?  have  you  not  yet  purchased  Lessing's 
works  1 

4th,  To  denote  familiarity  or  inferiority;  as,  id)  mog'g  unb 
wiU'^  nid)t  gtauOen,  bo9  mid)  bet  SiSlax  Dertaffcn  f)ot  (©chiller),  T cannot 
possibly  believe  that  (friend)  Max  has  deserted  me;  ber  $rt^  feU 
cicfd)n)tnb  fommen/  let  Frederick  (servant)  make  haste  to  come.  In 
this  connection  the  article  may  often  be  rendered  into  English  by  a 
possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.  wo  ift  bet  33otct?  where  is  your  father? 
tie  g)iuttet  i(t  ou^gcgangen/  my  (our)  mother  has  gone  out. 

5th,  To  distinguish  the  gender  of  names  of  countries  and  places, 
such  as  are  not  of  the  neuter  gender ;  as^  bie  ^c^n^etj/  bet  SBtei^s 
Qan  K. 

6th,  The  article  serves  often  simply  to  point  out  the  case  of  the 
name ;  as,  bet  getbgug  be  el  QiDVni,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  bet  Sob 
b  e  6  @0(tate^/  the  death  t>f  Socrates. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   ABSTRACT   SUBSTANTIVES   AND   NAMES   OP 
MATERIALS. 

§  6.  Before  abstract  substantives  and  names  of 
materials  the  article  is  employed, 
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Itt,  To  express  the  distinction  of  case,  when  the  noun  is  of  the 
feminine  gender  and  therefore  indeclinable  in  the  singular  (§  30) ; 
e.  g.  tft  Sfl^  ^^^  9lfld)C  iff  ^cfcmini'n,  the  day  of  vengeance  is 
come;  in  tcr  Jrcibcit  bcirqcni  @d)u^,  under  the  sacred  protection 
of  liberty;  ttv  ^ulfc  bctfirfcn,  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

2d,  When  their  meaning  is  restricted  to  some  particular  in- 
stance; as,  lai  SBofT^'t  Ux  dlU,  the  waters  of  the  £ibe;  Ux 
S(etf  M  6d^fi(cr$^  the  diligence  of  the  scholar. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   COMMON   NOUNS. 

§  7.  Common  nouns  are  usually  connected  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article.  Its  omission, 
however,  becomes  necessary  in  the  following  cases : — 

1st,  When  the  common  noun  expresses  some  quality  or  condi' 
turn;  as,  tx  ifl  jtauftitann,  Jl5ni^  ^clt)at  gcn^orlcn^  he  has  become 
a  merchant,  king,  a  soldier. 

2d,  In  titles,  superscriptions,  &c.,  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  IDectct 
^utbct;  |)frr,  5rau  3)ictrid),  Mr.,  Mrs.  Dietrich;  tetttfc^) s cngUfc^^ 
IH^rterbud)/  German-English  Dictionary. 

3d,  When  the  common  noun,  in  connection  with  a  preposition, 
constitutes  an  adverbial  expression,  or  when  several  common  nouns 
are  united  by  a  copulative  conjunction  and  form  one  complex  no- 
tion ;  e.  g.  ju  5mP^/  ft^  ^nb^  gu  @d)iffc  retfcn,  to  travel  on  foot,  by 
land,  by  sea ;  SRcp  unb  ^dux  fd>nobeti/  unb  ^ie^  unb  ^unfen  floOcn 
(IBSrgcr)^  both  horse  and  horseman  were  panting,  and  pebbles 
and  sparks  were  flying;  mit  ®ut  unb  S3(ut^  with  property  and 
life. 

4th,  Common  nouns  in  the  plural,  denoting  several  individuals 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  and  corresponding  to  the  singular  with 
the  indefinite  article  cin,  cine,  cin,  do  not  admit  of  the  article ;  as,  ic^ 
\)oS)t  etnen  ©cief  cr^attcn,  I  have  received  a  letter ;  plur.  id)  hcAit 
S3 1  i  f  f  c  tx\)oXXtn,  I  have  received  letters.  g)fcrbe  jinb  nti|(id)C  %^xvct, 
horses  are  useful  animals.  ^ 

6th,  The  omission  of  the  article  often  gives  a  partitive  significa- 
tion to  the  substantive,  especially,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  material 
substance.  In  this  case  we  supply  the  English  some  (the  French 
du)  ;  e.  g.  cjih  t^m  93rob,  '^M^,  SBcin,  give  him  some  bread,  milk, 
wine,  &c. 

IDIOMATIC   USE   OF   THE   ARTICLE. 

§  8.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  definite  ar- 
ticle is  oflen  put  before  a  common  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  en- 
lire  species  is  meant ;  e.  g.  b  e  r  ?0?enfc^  tfl  (lerbltd^,  man  {aU 
menu  every  man)  is  mortal.  So  also  before  abstract  substan- 
tives and  names  of  materials,  when  their  meaning  is  to  be  talcen 
to  its  full  extent ;   e.  g.  unb  b  t  e  ^lugenb,  fte  t|l  fein  tcerer 
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©d^att,  and  virtue,  it  is  no  empty  sound ;  t)a§  Sifen  ifl  cin  50ie^ 
tad,  iron  {all  iron)  is  a  metal. 

The  Germans  employ  the  definite  article  also  before  the  names 
of  seasons,  months,  days,  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the 
English  idiom  does  not  admit  of  it ;  e.  g.  ber  fcenS/  ber  ®Dmmer, 
ter  3(bent,  spring,  summer,  evening ;  t)a^  S^rtjlentl^um,  Christi- 
anity, tie  S^e,  matrimony,  &c. 

THE   ARTICLE    IN    SENTENCES. 

§  9,  When  in  the  same  proposition  several  substantives  of 
the  same  gender  and  number  follow  each  other,  the  article  is 
expressed  with  the  first  only ;  but  if  tliey  dififer  in  gender  or  in 
number,  or  are  otherwise  opposed  to  each  other,  it  must  be 
expressed  vdth  each ;  e.  g.  bie  9[^crwantten  iint  Jrcunbe  bie^^ 
fed  5iJ?anned  ftnt  attc  tobt,  the  relations  and  friends  of  this  man 
are  all  dead ;  ber  9[^ater,  V\t  5[J?utter  unb  bte  5tinber  ftnb  su 
^aiife,  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children  are  at  home. 

When  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case  limits  the  meaning 
of  another,  the  article  is  always  omitted  before  the  limited  sub- 
stantive, if  the  genitive  precedes  it ;  e.  g.  mcined  QSruberd 
S5uc^— ba§  95uc^  metned  93ruberd,  my  brother's  book  ;  auf  fet* 
ncd  Cebend  erflem  ©angc,  on  the  first  journey  of  his  life. 

§  10.  If  the  definite  article  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  pre- 
positions an,  auf,  bet,  burc^,  fiir,  in,  »on,  »or,  iibcr,  la,  both  are 
frequently  contracted  into  one  word. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  thus 
formed : — 

e.  g.  am  Scnj!er,  at  the  window ; 

"  nn^  Ufcr,  to  the  shore ; 

"  auf«  t^iXi,  into  the  field ; 

'*  Uxm  2id)tc%  near  the  light ; 

"  burd)^  Jcucr,  through  the  fire  ; 

"  filrg  JBatcrtanb^  for  one's  country  ; 

"  tm  .^flufi'/  in  the  house  ; 

"  tng  SOSaflicr,  into  the  water ; 

"  »cm  ^immcl,  from  (the)  heaven  ; 

"  Dcrg  2(n9eficl)t,  before  the  face  ; 

"  fiOcrm  SrbcuUOcn,  above  this  earth- 
ly life ; 

"  fibers  9}?ccr,  over  the  sea ; 

"  untcrm  93aumc,  under  the  tree , 

"  giiiu  ®(ucf,  fortunately ; 

"  jur  Jrcubc,  to  the  joy. 


2Cm, 

instead  of  an  bcm^ 

an^. 

(( 

an  ba^. 

auf^/ 

(( 

ouf  ICki, 

bcim. 

(( 

bet  beni/ 

burd)^, 

(( 

burd)  ba^. 

fftc^/ 

(« 

fUr  tai, 

iitt/ 

(( 

in  bem. 

tng/ 

(( 

in  bo^. 

t)oni. 

(( 

t)cn  bem. 

»er^. 

(( 

t)or  ba^. 

dbcnit/ 

(( 

ftbcr  bcm. 

fibers. 

(( 

ttbet  U^, 

untcrui. 

(( 

unter  bcm. 

gum, 

(( 

git  bcm. 

5ur, 

(( 

gu  bcr. 
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SUBSTANTIVES  OR  NOUNS. 

§  11.  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

Substantives  are  divided  into  three  principal  clas- 
ses :  Proper,  Common^  and  Abstract, 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person 
or  object ;  as,  ipeinrid),  ^eutfd)Ianb,  Henry,  Germany. 

A  common  noun  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
a  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts,  and  applicable  to 
each  of  them ;  e.  g.  SWenfd),  f&awm,  ^)ferb,  man,  tree, 
horse,  &c. 

Among  common  nouns  may  also  be  included  names  of  materials; 
as,  (Sifcn,  iron ;  5DiUd)/  milk,  and  collective  nouns,  which  are  singu- 
lar in  form,  but  plural  in  signification ;  as,  ^«13o(f/  people ;  ©cbirge^ 
range  of  mountains. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  vsrhich  serves  to  denote 
either  a  quality,  an  activity,  or  mode  of  being,  to  which 
the  mind  attributes  an  independent  existence ;  e.  g. 
grei^cit,  liberty  ;  ?auf,  course ;  ®cbdd)tnig,  memory,  &c. 

In  German  the  initial  of  substantives  and  vv^ords 
used  substantively  is  always  a  capital  letter. 

We  shall  consider  the  substantive  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view ;  namely,  as  to  its  Gender,  its  Number, 
its  Inflection,  and  lastly  its  Government. 


I.    GENDER. 

§  12.  The  grammatical  gender  of  names  of  per- 
sons and  animals  generally  corresponds  to  their  natu- 
ral sex,  i.  e.  the  names  of  all  male  beings,  including 
that  of  the  Divinity  and  other  superior  beings  regard- 
ed as  males,  are  masculine  ;  those  of  all  females  are 
feminine  ;  e.  g.  ter  SWanit,  the  man  ;  bcr  ®ott,  God  ;  ber 
©eifl,  the  spirit ;  tic  ®ottinn,  the  goddess ;  bie  SKutter, 
the  mother. 

Exceptions.  Diminutives  in  d)  c  n  and  ( e  i  n ;  as,  t)o^  ^at^^cn, 
the  maid  ;  bag  9}?ann(i'in,  the  mannikin  ;  also,  tag  SBctb,  the  woman, 
and  certain  compounds  ;  as,  tie  972ann^pcrfcn/  the  male;  ta^SBciO^s 
tilD,  graucnjimmcr,  the  female,  woman. 
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Appellations,  (iomprehending  an  entire  species  of  living 
beings  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  sex,  are  some- 
times masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  and  sometimes  neuter, 
e.  g.  ber  SO?enfd),  man  (homo) ;  t)te  fBa(i)td,  the  quail ;  tad 
^ferb,  the  horse. 

§  13.  With  respect  to  substantives  in  general,  their 
gender,  as  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  rules,  may  be  deter- 
mined either  by  their  signification^  or  by  their  termi- 
nation. 

GENDER   OP    SUBSTANTIVES   DISTINGUISHED   BY   THEIR 
SIGNIFICATION. 

I.  Masctdines.  The  name  of  winds,  seasons,  months,  and 
days  are  masculine ;  also  the  points  of  compass,  as,  ter  ^oxt, 
(Sut,  Dfl,  aiBefl,  the  north,  south,  east,  west. 

II.  Feminines.  Most  names  of  rivers  are  feminine,  e.  g. 
tic  Xfecmfc,  Sonau,  Scfer,  the  Thames,  Danube,  Weser.  Ex- 
cept ter  fRf^eirif  SWam,  3t^one,  ^il  :c. 

§  14.     III.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong : 

1st,  The  names  of  letters,  tad  %  93,  S  2C. 

2d,  All  infinitives  and  other  words,  which  properly  are  no 
substantives,  but  are  used  as  such ;  e.  g.  tad  ©cftett/  ^oren, 
the  seeing,  hearing ;  tad  ®ute,  ©d^one,  the  good,  beautiful ; 
tad  SlBenn,  tad  %btv,  the  if,  the  but. 

3d,  Names  of  countries  and  places ;  as,  !Dciitfd)(ant,  S'^^*"^* 
rctc^,  SeiVgtg,  greiburg,  Germany,  France,  Leipzig,  Freiburg. 

Except  the  following :  tie  jtrimm/  Crimea ;  tie  eoujil/  Lusitania; 
tie  ^Jlaxt,  Mark ;  tie  $fo(j^  Palatinate ;  tie  ^d^wdi,  Switzeriand ; 
all  those  ending  in  e  i ;  as,  tie  ZixtUi,  9Q5atad)ci  it,,  Turkey,  Wala- 
chia ;  and  all  those  compounded  with  a  u  or  g  a  u  ;  e.  g.  tec  f&Vii^i 
gau/  tie  aOBcttcrau  ic. 

4th,  Most  collective  nouns  and  names  of  materials ;  as,  tad 
gSolf,  the  people ;  93te{>,  cattle ;  g(eifrf),  flesh ;  |)aar,  the  hair. 

5th,  Names  of  metals ;  as,  tad  Sifen,  ®olt,  ©tlber,  ^inn,  the 
iron,  gold,  silver,  tin. 

Except:  ter  ilo6o(t,  cobalt ;  tie  q^tatina^ platina ;  tec ©tal)(/ steel ; 
ter  Zcmhad,  tombac ;  ter  Binf/  zink. 

GENDER    OP   SUBSTANTIVES   DISTINGUISHED     BY   THEIR 
TERMINATION. 

§  15.  1.  Masculines.  To  the  masculine  gender  6e- 
long : 
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Ist,  Primary  derivatives*  of  one  syllable ;  as,  bet  %hi^  ©(^tag, 
(Bptud),  Ccuif,  Slu§,  the  flight,  beat,  sentence,  course,  river. 

2d,  Most  derivatives,  both  primary  and  secondary,  terminating 
in  e (,  e r,  en,  t n 9,  1 1 n 9 ;  e.  g.  tev  ©t'pfel,  top ;  (Bd)mhcl, 
beak;  Stummer,  sorrow;  |)un9er,  hunger;  ©arten,  garden; 
SBagen,  waggon;  faring,  herring ;  ^ofltng,  courtier;  &unp 
ling,  &vourite. 

To  these  there  are  many  exceptions : — 

Exc»  1.  Substantives,  the  gender  of  which  is  otherwise  de- 
termined by  their  signification,  e.  g.  t>ie  SOluttct,  mother ;  S^ochtcr, 
daughter;  tic  SWofcl,  £)t)ct  (rivers);  l)Q$  ©itOct/  silver;  SKcjfing, 
brass. 

jE^xc.  2.  Most  names  of  animals  in  e  t,  and  many  names  of 
things  are  feminine,  e.  g.  bie  2l"mfc(/  blackbird ;  ADrcffct,  thrush ; 
^ummct/  bumble-bee ;  aQBad)tet^  quail ;  2(d)fv'I,  shoulder ;  S5uc!c(,  boss ; 
©id)ct;  acorn ;  &Qbd,  fork ;  ^aict,  needle ;  0d)ad)tcl,  box ;  ^d)inbc(, 
shingle ;  JXaftO  table ;  IXrommct,  drum  ;  aSut^ct,  root,  &c. 

§  16.  Exc,  3.  Words  in  c\,  of  Latin  origin,  which  formerly 
ended  in  la  are  feminine;  as,  bic  Jormct,  formula;  Snfcl  (insu/a), 
island,  &c. ;  but  those  which  originally  ended  in  lum  are  neuter, 
e.  g.  bag  ©rcmpct  (exemp/wm),  the  example  ;  ©apitct,  chapter;  £)ra5 
fct  (oracu/wm),  oracle.  So  also, bag  93(lnbc(, bundle;  sDlittci/ means ; 
^icgct^  seal,  and  others. 

Exc*  4.     The  following  in  cr  are  feminine  : — 

2Cbcr,  vein.  ^icfct,  pine. 

2(ujlcr,  oyster.  Stammer,  cramp, 

©latter/  blister.  flapper,  clapper. 

93 utter,  butter.  Met,  liver. 

Glftcr,  magpie.-  Ccitcr,  ladder. 

•^afcr,  fibre.  SQjafcr,  speck. 

ScbiT,  pen.  Scatter,  adder. 

•5(tttcr,  tinsel.  jDttcr,  viper. 

Jcltcr,  torture.  $Ru|lcr,  elm. 

^atftcr,  halter.  ^cf)(cubcr,  sling, 

jammer,  chamber.  Rebutter,  shoulder, 

jlcttcr,  wine-press.  aOBimpcr,  eye-lash. 

Exc,  5.     The  following  in  c  C  are  neuter  : — 

Tiikv,  age.  ©utcr,  udder. 

Gitcr,  pus.  ^utiiiv,  load. 

*  Substantives  formed  from  primitive  verbs  by  a  simple  change  of  the 
radical  vowel,  are  called  primary  derivatives ;  as,  33ru(^,  breach,  from  bre* 
cfccit,  to  break  ;  3ufl*  march,  from  jicben,  to  march.  Commonly  they  add  no 
other  termination  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  But  sometimes  they  assume  e  r, 
e  t,  en,  and  also  b,  e,  t,  fl.  Secondary  derivatives  are  formed  either  from 
verbs,  from  adjectives,  or  from  other  nouns,  by  means  of  certain  affixes, 
such  as  e i,  c  r,  \)tit,  ftit,  u n  (j,  f  c^  fl f t  k. 
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guttct/  fodder. 

@flttcr,  7^^.^ 

©ittcr;  S^^^' 

^(oftet,  fathom. 

Sagcr^  couch. 

8apiT/  vice. 

ficbcr,  leather. 

Uubet/  carrion. 

^aitiv,  a  measure  of  corn. 
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93ltfia,  knife. 
9)2tcbct^  bodice. 
9}{u|!ci:^  pattern. 
9)c((ttT,  cushion. 
9lubcr,  oar. 
lifer,  bank. 
aOScttcr,  weather. 
aBuntct/  wonder. 
3'tnmtcr,  room. 


Exc.  6.  Of  those  terminating  in  c  n,  the  following  are  neuter : — 
bad  S3€c!cfl,  basin ;  ilt|Jcn,  cushion ;  Cafen/ sheet;  SBappcii/ escutch- 
eon ;  ^iid^an,  sign. 

§17.     II.  Feminines.    To  the  feminine  gender  belong  : 

1st,  All  substantives  having  the  terminatioii  inn  (also  writ- 
ten { n))  which  affix  is  joined  to  masculine  names  of  persons 
and  animals,  to  form  corresponding  terms  fi)r  females ;  e.  g. 
®tfttf  ®6tx\nn\  itv^,  8dwmn,  lion,  lioness;  ^clb,  ^ettinn, 
hero,  heroine,  ^. 

2d,  Primary  derivatives  in  be,  e,  t,  (I;  e.  g.  tic  ©(^(ange, 
snake ;  Sunbc,  knowledge ;  QScrnunft,  reason ;  Sunft  art. 

Exc,  1.    The  following  are  masculine : 


JBofl/  bast. 
J8cba(ftt/  reflections 
S3etca(^t/  consideration. 
^(x&it,  wick. 
IDtcnfl/  service. 
jDro^t^  wire. 
iDunft/  vapour. 
3)ur|t,  thirst. 
@rnjt,  earnestness, 
gorft/  forest, 
groft,  frost. 
®ifd)t/  yest. 
®^inn^  gain. 
Sbi&ii,  pike, 
^cr^f!,  autumn. 
SRifl,  dung. 


aXenb,  moon. 

SRenat,  month. 

sOlcft,  must. 

mcfl,  rust. 

(Sd)ad)t/  shaft  (in  mines). 

©dwft,  shaft. 

©druft,  rascal. 

@o(l)^  pay. 

etift,  tag. 

%xt%  comfort. 

©tfrtod)t,  suspicion. 

SScrtufl^  loss. 

SBonf!/  paunch. 

SGBtd)t,  wight. 

fButlt,  filth. 


Swift/  dispute. 

Exc.  2.  The  following  are  neuter :  —  ba$  ©cfpcnft,  spectre ;  %t» 
pd)t,  face;  |)Qupt/  head;  ^int>/ child;  ^(etno^^  jewel;  Cid^t/ light; 
@tift/  (ecclesiastical)  foundation. 

§  18.     3d,  Secondary  derivatives,  formed  by  the  affixes  c  t, 

e,  ^tt,  fett  ung,  fd^aft,  at^,  ut^;  as,  tie  ^eiid^etet, 

hypocrisy;    ©tarfe,  strength;    Sii^nteit,  boldness;    gttelfett, 

vanity;    Sefhing,  fortress;    gantfd^aft,  landscape;    f)eimat(^/ 

•  home ;  %tm\x%  poverty. 

17 
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Exceptions,  Many  of  those  in  <  are  masculine ;  as,  bet  ^a\c, 
the  hare;  9ln6c,  crow;  A&\c,  cheese,  &c.,  and  some  are  neuter; 
as,  ^a^  2CugC/  the  eye ;  Qxbc,  inheritance ;  @ntc,  end,  &c. — ^Sictotl)/ 
ornament,  is  masculine,  and  ^crfd)af^  seal,  is  neuter. 

§  19.     III.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong: — 

Ist,  All  diminutives  ending  ia  d)en  and  letn;  as,  bad 
SUimc^en,  the  floweret ;  ©oljnc^en,  little  son ;  S3i4d?tem,  little 
book  ;  Jrduletn,  young  lady,  miss. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  formed  by  the 
prefix  g  e ;  as,  bad  ©efinbe,  domestics ;  ©etefc,  noise ;  ®e* 
(lint,  constellation ;  —  ta^  ©ercbe,  talk  ;  ©elaufe,  frequent 
walking,  6lc^ 

3d,  Most  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fcf, 
fat/  ti^nm,  nig;  as,  bad  Uebcrbletfel,  remainder;  3?dtifel, 
riddle;  Srangfal,  distress  ;  @d)tcffa(;  fete ;  Sl^rijlent^um,  Chris- 
tianity; ^erjcgttum,  dukedom;  SSunbnif,  alliance;  ^exf^aiU 
nig,  relation. 

Exc»  1.  Of  those  in  tl)um,  three  are  masculine:  —  bet  Srr» 
tbuiu^  error ;  JHeld)!^)^^,  riches ;  9SQci)^tf)um,  growth.  Of  those  in 
\ai,  !Xrii6fa(,  affliction,  is  feminine;  ^tcfv^fd,  stopper,  is  neuter. 

Exc.  2.     The  following  in  n  i  9  are  feminine  ; — 

JBcbrd'n.^nt^,  grievance.  (5r(au(>nip/*permission. 

JBctriibnt!}/  affliction.  5?^"tnip,  putrefaction, 

fficfilmmcrnip^  sorrow.  •S'inftcrni^,  darkness. 

JBcfcrgnip/  apprehension.  itcnntut$/  knowledge. 

£Binpanbni9/  condition.  93crbammnip,  damnation, 

©mpfdn^ntp/  conception.  SBilbiup,  wilderness. 
(Srfparnifc  savings. 


GENDER    OF    COMPOUND    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  20.  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gender 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea  $ 
as,  ber  Sirdf)  ^>  o  f,  the  church-yard ;  bad  3?at^  \)au^,  the  town- 
hall  ;  bic  5Binb  m  ii  (;  U/ 1^^®  windmill. 

Exc,  1.  Names  of  places  are  always  neuter,  though  their  prin-* 
cipal  component  may  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g.  (^«6)  Jrci* 
t »  r  cj  (i>  t  c  23urc)),  .£>am  r»  u  r  9,  9Kittcn  C>  c  r  9  (b  c  r  SBcrq),  ^c, 

Exc.  2.  A  number  of  substantives  compounded  with  b  C  t 
8)2  u  t  ^  are  feminine  : — 


2(nmutf),  grace. 
J)cnmtb/  humility. 
®rel*mut^/  ffenerosity. 
^ongmut^/  forbcaranQe. 


©anftmutf),  meekness. 
(Sd)n)crmut()/  melancholy. 
9ii(\)m\xti),  sadness. 
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Exc.  3.  The  following  likewise  deviate  from  the  general  rule: 
bet  ^(bfcbcii  (t>ic  ^d)cu), abhorrence ;  ^ti•  QfZcuitaugc,  lamprey  ;  the 
following  cotnpounis  of  'Zi)<\\,  part: — ^cl6  (SJcqcntl;cil,  the  reverse; 
^intmlKtt,  hind  part;  Jl>otNrtl)cil,  fore  part ;  also,  tcr  9}littwod), 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  t>  i  c  9}2ittn)Cd). 


GENDER    OF    FOREIGN    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  their 
original  foim,  retain  also  the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  ber  Doctor,  ©9nt)t^ 
cu^ ;  bte  ^pntajri^,  Da^  SoncUuim. 

But  those,  whose  form  has  become  assimilated  to  German 
words,  frequently  assume  another  gender;  e.  g.  ber  2(ltar 
(altare),  the  alter ;  ber  ^orpcr  (corpus),  the  body ;  ber  3?uiit 
(ruina),  the  ruin ;  tc^^  SonfiUat  (consulatus),  the  consulship,  &c. 

Some  substantives  have  two  genders,  and  are  generally  also  em- 
ployed in  different  significations.  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
most  important  of  them  :-*—  ^^ 

\)(\i  JPanb,  the  ribbon. 

ba6  2>oiUT,  the  cage. 

bo«t  JBunb/  the  bundle. 

bo^  ©ber,  the  chorus. 

ba^  ©rfcnntntp,  decision  (judicial). 

bflf  @rOC/  the  inheritance. 

bag  ©cbalt,  the  salary. 

bie  ©ci^ct,  the  whip. 

bti*  ^eibi%  the  heath. 

bic  ^unbc,  knowledge. 

Xid^  9}?cufd)/  the  wench. 

bo6  $Hei6/  the  twig. 

bag  ^d)t(b/  sign  (of  a  house). 

btc  @cc«  the  sea. 

bag  ^tift,  charitable  foundation. 

bog  SbdO  the  share. 

bag  2l)cr,  the  door. 

\>(xi  ^iJcrbicnft,  the  merit. 


3)vr  9^anb,  the  volume ; 

i5)cr  i?^aucr/  the  peasant ; 

2)cr  iBunb,  the  alliance; 

5)cr  6bcr,  the  choir ; 

3)tc  C£'tfcnntiuji,  knowledge ; 

iS)iT  (Srbc,  the  heir ; 

jDcc  ®chalt,  the  contents  ; 

^i't  ®cifd,  the  hostage ; 

5>er  |)cibt%  the  pagan; 

jDiT  JRunbiV  the  customer ; 

3)cr  9)?cnfd),  man ; 

3)er  ^7^l•ig,  rice ; 

>Dcr  ©cbtlb/  the  shield  ; 

5)cr  ©ce,  the  lake ; 

5)cc  Stift;  the  peg ; 

iDer  Sbei(,  the  part ; 

S)cr  Sbcr,  the  fool ; 

>Di'T  aScrbicnjt,  earnings ; 


II.    NUMBER. 

§  22  In  German,  as  in  English,  substantives  have 
two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

With  respect  to  the  termination  of  the  singular  no 
definite  rules  can  be  given. 
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The'Viominative  plural  is  fonned  from  the  nomina- 
tive singular  according  to  one  of  the  following  Rules: — 

Rule  L  The  nominative  plural  frequently  does  not 
differ  from  the  nominative  singular  by  any  additional 
letter  or  syllable,  especially  in  masculine  and  neuter 
substantives  ending  et,  er,  en,  and  diminutives  in 
c^ett  and  (eitt. 

It  is  then  either  the  same  as  the  singular,  or  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  modification  of  its  radical  vowel  ;*  e.  g.  bet  Sn^ 
get,  the  angel,  pL  tie  Sngel;  tev  Staifcr,  emperor,  pi.  tit 
5taifer ;  bad  S^nfter,  window,  pL  bie  genfter  j— ber  35atcr,  fa- 
ther, pi.  tic  IBater;  ber  Ofen,  stove,  pi.  bie  Oefcn^  bee  35ru' 
ber,  brother,  pi.  tie  93ruber. 

There  are  only  two  feminine  substantives  belonging  to  this 
class :  Wntter,  mother ;  %cd)tet,  daughter,  pi.  5IKuttcr,  Zod)^ 
ter.  The  change  of  the .  radical  vowel  is  restricted  to  mascu- 
line  nouns ;  of  neuters,  only  ^(cfler,  monastery,  has  Stlofter  in 
the  plural ; — ^but,  tct^  SIBaffer,  water,  pi.  bie  Staffer ;  ta^  fRm 
ber,  oar,  pi.  tie  9?uber. 

§  23.  Rule  11.  In  all  other  cases  the  nominative 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by  an- 
nexing one  of  the  terminations  e,  e  r,  e  n  (n) ;  e.  g.  ber 
^reunb,  the  friend,  pi.  bie  ^reunb  e ;  ber  ^abe^  the  boy, 
pi.  bie  ^naben ;  ba^  93uc^,  the  book,  pi.  bie  SSud)  e  r* 

Obs,  1.  The  termination  e  belongs  chiefly  to  masculine  substan- 
tives. It  is,  however,  also  added  to  feminines  and  neuters ;  e.  g. 
ber  Z.QQ,  the  day,  pi.  tic  Za^  ;  ber  ^cpf,  the  head,  pi.  tic  ^cpfc ; 
bie  iCunft,  art,  pi.  tic  ^linfte ;  tai  HBcrt,  the  word,  pi.  Me  SBcrte. 

Obs.  2.  The  termination  e  v  properly  belongs  to  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender  only.  Masculines  assume  it  only  by  way  of  excep- 
tion ;  e.  g.  tai  »8itb,  the  picture,  pL  tic  S8il^er  ;  tag  jtint,  the 
child,  pi.  tie  Winter  ;  ter  ®c'x\\,  the  spirit,  pi.  tie  ©eifter. 

Obs.  3.  The  termination  e  n  (n)  is  assumed  principally  by  femi- 
nines, also  by  masculines,  and  a  few  neuters  ;  e.  g.  tie  ^d)ule,  the 
school,  pi.  tie  Sd)u(en  ;  tic  9?atet,  the  needle,  pi.  tie  ^aMn  ;  tec 
^a\c,  the  hare,  pi.  tic  ^afcn  ;  ta^  Di)t,  the  ear,  pi.  tic  £)()rcn. 

§  24,     Obs.  4.     Substantives  which  form  their  plural  in  e  r 

*  That  part  of  the  substantive  which  is  never  affected  by  the  changes  of  in- 
flection is  called  its  root.  When  it  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  or  the 
diphthong  an,  they  are  frequently  changed  into  &,  5,  f^  clu  in  the  plural  and  are 
then  said  to  be  modified. 
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tdways  modify  the  vowels  of  the  root  (a,  D#  u,  au) ;  and  those, 
which  form  their  plural  in  e  n,  never  modify  it.  With  respect 
to  plurals  in  e^  the  modification  always  takes  place  when  the 
substantive  is  feminine,  and  usually  too  when  it  is  masculine^ 
but  rarely  when  it  is  neuter. 

Rtde  IIL  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  adopted  from  modern 
languages  frequently  form  their  plural  in  g ;  as,  ©enie'd,  8orb§/ 
©oTo'd ;  so  also  German  words,  the  termination  of  which  isTiot 
susceptible  of  inflection ;  as,  bte  \X'9,  tie  S'd^  tie  ^  a  p  a  *  d. 

Rule  IV,  Nouns  compounded  with  50^ann  usually  take 
S  e  u  t  e  instead  of  50^  a  n  n  e  r  (the  regular  pi.  of  SO^ami)  in 
the  plural ;  e.  g.  ber  ^auf  m  a  n  n,  the  merchant,  pi.  Sauf  I  e  u  t  c ; 
ber  t)of  m  a  n  n,  the  courtier,  pi.  tie  |)of  I  cute. 

§  25.  Common  nouns  alone  are  by  their  significa- 
tion entitled  to  a  plural  number. 

The  following  <5lasses  of  substantives  want  the  plu- 
ral:— 

1st,  Proper  names,  except  when  they  assume  the  signification 
of  common  nouns  (§  45)  ;  as,  Sari,  ^vktvxd},  0{om. 

2d,  Names  of  materials,  except  when  different  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  to  be  denoted ;  as,  bad  Sifen,  ©ilbcr,  @olb, 
iron,  sUver,  gold ; — ^but  tie  Srben,  Ae  earths  (different  kinds)  ; 
btc  SOh'neralwajfet,  mineral  waters. 

•3d,  Many  collectives ;  as,  bad  ©cfinbe,  the  domestics;  ta^ 
QSiefe,  cattle,  &;c. 

4th,  All  infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively ; 
as,  bad  Setf ,  white  (the  colour)  ;  tai  ^dglic^e,  the  ugly ;  bad 
Sinfommcn,  the  income ;  bad  3Biffen,  knowledge. 

5th,  Most  abstract  substantives,  especially  such  as  denote 
qualities,  powers  or  affections  of  the  mind,  &;c. ;  as,  ber  %lei^, 
diligence;  bic Sm^^"^/ 7*^"*^ 5  bic Q[^entunft, reason ;  bte  gurc^t, 
fear.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  concrete,  expressing 
different  kinds  of  the  same  quaUty,  &;c.,  and  then  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  plural ;  as,  Xugcnbcn,  virtues ;  ©df)Dnl^citcn,  beau- 
ties. 

§  26.  6th,  Substantives  denoting  number,  measure,  weighty 
when  preceded  by  a  numeral,  are  put  in  the  singular,  even 
though  in  other  connections  they  may  form  a  plural ;  as,  gmet 
g  W  g  breit,  two  feet  ^vide  ;  fcd)d  ^  f  u  n  b  Sutter,  six  pounds 
of  butter ;  ein  [Regiment  »Dn  taufenb  SR  a  n  n  (not  JOWnner,  pL), 
a  regiment  of  thousand  men. 
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Exceplians.  Femioine  substantiTes  in  t,  and  such  as  express  a 
measure  of  time ;  as,  jnnn  GUcn  {p  i  e  QUc)  Zvi&i,  two  ells  of  cloth ; 
finf  3obt(  lang/  for  five  years;  moreover,  all  names  of  coins; 
as,  ^t  (^refdKit,  jn>Wf  .Jlrcujct,  two  groshes,  twelve  kreuzers, — are 
put  in  the  plural  as  in  English. 

§  27.  Some  substantives  are  employed  in  the  plur- 
al number  only : — 


^bnen,  ancestors. 
5(c(tern,  parente. 
5Hpcn,  alps. 

S3rieffc^aftetv  papers. 
(Stnfiinfte^  revenue, 
^afleit^  Lent, 
gerien.  vacation. 
®cfaflf,  rents. 
®licbma§en^  limbs, 
ftcflen,  expenses, 
fieute,  people. 


^^f^"*'  \  measles 

aWolfeii,  whey. 
Ojlern,  Easter, 
^pnaflcn,  Whitsuntide. 
[Ranre,  tricks. 
©pcrtelH/  fees, 
^raber,  husks, 
^riimmer,  ruins. 
%xnipx>^,  troops, 
ffietl^nac^ten^  Christmas. 
3eit(aufte/  junctures. 
3tnfcn,  interest  of  money. 


§  28.  There  are  a  number  of  substantives  which 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  partly  as  a  simple  dia- 
lectic variety,  but  most  commonly  with  different  sig- 
nifications : — 


SiNGULAS. 

Set  53anfc/  the  volume ; 
©ad  95anb,  the  ribbon ; 
©ad  SBanb,  the  bond ; 
©tc  95anf,  the  bench; 
©ie  Sanf,  the  bank ; 
©ct  Sauer^  the  peasant ; 
©ad  Sauer,  the  cage ; 

©er  ©om,  the  thorn ; 

©ad  ©ing,  the  thing  ; 
©ad  ©ing,  little  creature  ; 
^d^  ©cjic^t,  the  fece ; 
^di  ©efic^t,  the  vision ; 
Zd^  $orn,  the  hom  ; 


Plvbal. 

bte  ^anbe. 

bte  Q5anber. 

bi'e  iBanbe. 

bte  93anfc. 

bte  ^anfen. 

t>xt  ^ouem. 

bte  Sauet. 
<  ©omen. 
I  ©orner. 

bie  ©inge. 

bte  ©inger. 

bie  ®e(i(^ter. 

bte  ®efid)te. 

tit  Dcmer ; 


but  i^orne,  dif- 


ferent sorts  of  hom. 
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Set  Cabeit,  the  shutter  j        tie  Soten* 
Scr  Saben,  the  shop ;  tie  Cdten. 

DerOrt,  the  place;  1 1^';^. 

Scr  ©c^Ub,  the  shield  ;  tie  ^c^ilte. 

Sad  ©c^iit,  the  sign ;  tie  ©d)i(ber. 

3o§  ©ti'icf,  the  piece ;  tie  ©tiicfe. 

©ad  ©tiicf,  the  fragment ;  tie  ^tucfen. 

Ser  %f)ov,  the  fool ;  tie  Xfeoren. 

Sa§  X^or,  the  door ;  tie  l^ore. 

Sad  SIBort,  the  word ;  tie  ffiortet ;  but  333  o  rt e,  words, 

in  connected  discourse* 


m.    INFLECTION. 

§  29.  For  the  purposes  of  declension  we  divide 
German  substantives  into  two  classes,  which  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  mode  of  inflection  ;  viz:  1st,  Common 
and  Abstract  Nouns ;  2d,  Proper  Names. 

DECLENSION    OF   COMMON   AND    ABSTRACT   NOUNS. 

§  30.  Common  and  abstract  nouns  have  two  prin 
cipal  forms  of  inflection,  denominated  the  earlier  and 
the  later  declensions.  The  characteristic  distinction  of 
each  is  the  termination  of  its  genitive  singular,  which 
in  the  earlier  declension  is  ^  or  e  ^,  and  in  the  later 
11  or  em 

All  feminine  substantives  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  hence  their  mode  of  declension  is  determined 
by  the  nominative  plural. 

The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  are 
always  alike,  and  their  difference  is  pointed  out  by 
the  article  only. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  n,  unless  its  nom- 
inative already  ends  in  that  letter. 


EARLIER  DECLENSION. 

§  31.     The  earlier  declension  comprises  nouns  of  all 
genders,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  termination 
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of  its  genitive  singular,  which  (feminine  nouns  ex- 
cepted) is  always  ^  or  r  ^, 

The  nominative  plural  is  either  the  same  as  the 
nominative  singular,  or  it  assumes  one  of  the  termina- 
tions r,  r  r,  e  n  or  n» 

In  the  plural  the  radical  vowels  a,  o,  tt,  and  the  diph- 
thong aUf  are  generally  modified  into  &^  b^  n^  &n. 

Hence  to  inflect  a  word  of  this  declension,  not  only 
the  genitive  singular,  bat  also  its  nominative  plural 
must  be  given ;  e.  g.  ber  Srwber,  the  brother,  gen.  te$ 
Sntber^,  nom.  pi.  hit  Sriiber ;  bie  %xvi(ift,  fruit,  nom.  pi. 
bte  %xitd^te ;  ba^  Xfe ib/  the  garment,  gen.  br^  Stttitt^, 
nom.  pi.  bie  Stitioet. 


TABULAR   VIEW   OF  THE   TERMINATIONS   OF  THE  EARLIER 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace 


SlNOVLAR* 


given* 

e^orlflcethenom. 
like  the  nom. 


DECLENSION. 

I. 

I  like  the  sing. 
I  ^ 

—  It. 
I  like  the  nom. 


Plural. 

n. 


c. 

et. 

e. 

er. 

en. 

em. 

e. 

er. 

in.     IV. 

en,  n. 
en,  n. 
en,  n. 

ttlg  tu 


§  32.    PARADIGMS. 

I.  a.    ©er  93ater,  the  father. 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Det  33ater,       the  fether ;  bte  95ater,  the  fathers. 

Gen.  tei  ^atev%,  of  the  father ;  ber  ©dter,  of  the  Others. 

Dat.  bem  ®ater,  to  the  father ;  l^en  33dtern,  to  the  Others. 
Ace.  t)en  QSater,       the  fether ;  bte  lOdter,  Ae  fathers. 

I.  b.    Sie  SWutter,  the  mother. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  tte  ^^iitter,  the  mother;  bte  ?Wutter,  the  mothers. 
Gen.  ter  l^tiitter,  of  the  mother ;  tev  SRutter,  of  the  mothers. 
Dat.  ber  lt)?utter,  to  the  mother ;  ben  Wuttem,  to  the  mothers. 
Ace.  bie  SKutter,    the  mother ;  bte  SWutter,        the  mothers. 
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II.  a.    Set  ^Baunt/  the  tree. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NaM.  bet  IBaum^         the  tree ;  tie  fdaumc,  the  trees. 

GsK.  bei  fdanmH,  of  the  tree ;  bet  fddime,  of  the  treea. 

Dat.  bent  fBaitme^   to  the  tree ;  ben  ^aumen^  to  the  trees. 

Aoc.  ttn  SBaunt/         the  tree ;  bte  93aume/  the  trees. 

n.  b.     Ste  ?)anb,  the  hand. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nox.bte  $anb^         the  hand;  bte  ^Snbe^  the  har/ 

GEi<r.  bet  ^anb/  of  the  hand ;  bet  |)dnbe/  of  the  hands. 

Dat.  bet  ^anb^  to  the  hand ;  ben  ^anben^  to  the  hands. 
Ace.  bte  |>aitb^          the  hand ;  bte  ^dnbe/  the  hands. 

m.  a.     !Da!^  Steb/  the  song. 
Singular.  ^  Plural. 

NoM.  ba6  Cteb/  Ae  song ;  bte  8tebet,  the  songs. 

Gsir.  bed  Ctebel^  of  the  song ;  bet  Ctebet^  of  the  songs. 

Dat*.  bem&tebe/  to  the  song;  ben  Stebetn^  to  the  songs. 

A(X2.  bad  Steb^  the  song ;  bte  Stebet^  the  songs. 

in.  b.     Set  ®eifl^  the  spirit 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bet  ®etfl/        the  spirit ;  bte  ®et(let/         the  spirits. 

Geit.  bed  ®etiled/  of  the  spirit;  bet  ®etflet^    of  the  spirits. 

Dat.  bent  ®etfle,  to  the  spirit ;  ben  ©etftetn^  to  the  spirits. 

Ace.  ben  ®et(t        the  sjorit ;  bte  ®etftet,        the  spirits. 

IV.  a.    Set  ©ttaH  the  ray. 
Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bet  &vait,       the  ray ;  bte  ®tt(iWen,  the  rays. 

Gen.  bed  ©ttal^led,  of  the  ray;  bet  ©ttaijten,  of  the  rays. 

Dat.  bent  ®ttab(e/  to  the  ray;  ten  ©tta^ten^  to  the  rays. 

Ace  ben  ®tta^(/        the  ray;  bte  iSttal^ten^  the  rays. 

IV.  b.    X>a%  SCuge,  the  eye. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bad  ^UQt,         the  eye ;  bte  9in^en,  the  eyes. 

Gen.  bed  $(iided/  of  the  eye ;  bet  $(ugen,  of  the  eyes. 

Dat.  bent  Xuge/  to  the  eye ;  ben  Shigen^  to  the  eyes. 

Ace.  bad  9in^t,         the  eye ;  bie  ^ugen^  the.  eyes. 


17 
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V. 

NoM.  l)et  ^amt,     the  name ;  tie  Sfianten, 
Gen.  tied  IRamend,  of  the  name ;  ber  Seamen, 


Set  !Bame,  the  nafne. 

Plitsal. 

the  names* 
cf  the  names. 


Dat.  tern  9iamen^  to  the  name;  ben  SfJamen,      to  the  names. 
Ace.  ben  Sfittmen,    the  name ;  tic  D^ameu,  tiKe  names. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  laws  of  euphony  alone  can  decide,  whether  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  genitive  singular  is  to  be  d  or  ed/  and  whether 
the  dative  is  to  be  like  the  nominative  or  to  have  e.  Gener- 
ally, however,  nouns  ending  in  i,  b,  t,  fl,  c^,  9,  f,  d,  fc^,  p,  j 
form  their  genitive  in  e  d,  and  their  dative  in  e  ;  those  ending 
in  anb^  at^  enb,  tc^t,  {<)/  inc^,  iitiQ,  rid),  ^al,  t\)um 
have  d  in  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  like  the  nominative. 

§  33.  Like  SSater  (I.  a.)  are  inflected  all  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  terminating  in  el,  e r  or  en; 
diminutives  in  cf)  e  tt  and  I  e  i  n  ;  and  neuters  in  e,  which 
have  the  prefix  g  e ;  as,  ®erebe,  ©etijfe,  talk,  noise,  &c. 
Examples : — 


iDcr  2(pfc(,  apple ; 
bcc  (Snfd,  grandchild ; 
tec  9?Ciji1,  bird ; 
tn^  @ii\"|v1,  seal ; 
btfc  2(blcr,  eagle ; 
bcr  23ru^cr/  brother ; 
bcr  SO^ciflcr,  master ; 

5W(Sl)d)cn,  girl,  maiden  5 
^i'\id)cn,  violet; 


bo^  Scnftcf/  window ; 

ba$  ©croittcr,  thunderstorm  ; 

bcr  ^c^m,  sword ; 

bet  ®arten,  garden ; 

bcr  9Baqcn,  waggon ; 

tai  SBc^CH/  basin; 

t>ai  3ct(^cn,  signal. 

18ild)(cin,  little  book; 
a3t(lm(cin/  floweret. 


shutter  and  Sccbtcr,  daughter,  are  the  only  feminine  substantives 
which  retain  in  the  plural  the  termination  of  the  nominative  sin- 
gular. 

§  34.  Like  ber  JBoum  (11.  a.)  are  inflected  the  follow- 
ing :— 

1st,  Masculines  and  neuters  terminating  in  the  prefixes  anb^ 
at,  id)t,  13,  ing,  ling,  nc^;  e.  g.  -^eilanb,  saviour;  SWonat, 
month ;  Sfaftg/  cage ;  ^diiptltng,  chieftain,  &c. 

2d,  Many  foreign  m^ibstantives,  such  as,  ter  5fbt,  SJftdr,  5Si* 
fc^efr  tSart>{nttl,  ^alaff ;  the  abbot,  alter,  bifehc^,  cardbal,  paU 
ace,  &c. 
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3d,  All  substantives  ending  in  the  affixes  nt$  and  fa(; 
as,  bte  gmflcrnig,  darkness ;  ^entitnig,  knowledge ;  bad  @df)trf« 
fo(,  fete  ;  Orangfat,  calamity,  &;c. 

Like  bic  S^ant  (II.  b.)  are  declined  the  following  fem- 
inines : — 

7fnc|ji,  anguish.  Suft,  air. 

^U6flud)t/  evasion.  fiuft,  delight. 

TLxt,  axe.  SKocl)^  power. 

f8ant,  bench.  SJ^agb,  maid-servant. 

S3ro«t,  bride.  9}?au^,  mouse, 

ffiruff,  breast.  ^a(i^t,  night. 

Jauft,  fist.  9iaf)t,  seam, 

^rui^t/  fruit.  S^oth,  distress. 

®(\n^,  goose.  9Ju^,  nut. 

@<fci)n>ulfl,  swelling.  ^an,  sow. 

©rufit,  tomb.  @d)nur,  string, 

^out,  skin.  ^tat>t,  city. 

SHu%  gulf.  SBant,  wall, 

^raft,  force.  SGBulft,  tumour, 

^ul),  cow.  SKurft,  sausage. 

^un|!,  art.  Sunft,  guild. 
8au6,  louse. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  compounds  of  the  words  ;Runft  and 
gauft/  which  are  never  employed  separately ;  as,  bie  3ufammcn« 
fixnft,  the  meeting ;  (Jinfilnfte,  pi.,  revenues ;  hi'Mviftc,  pi.,  junctures 
(§27). 

Remark,  Masculines  of  this  form  generally  modify  the 
radical  vowel  in  the  plural ;  feminines  always ;  of  neuters  only 
the  following  three :— -bod  &)0V,  the  chorus ;  bcA  St^/  *^® 
raP. ;  bo^  9?o^r,  the  reed ;  pi.  S^bre,  gloge,  Sb^te. 

§  35.  Substantives  declined  like  ba^  ?icb  (III.)  are  gen- 
erally of  the  neuter  gender,  and  masculine  only  by 
way  of  exception.  They  always  modify  the  vowel 
of  the  root.     Exanjples : — 

2Cmt,  office.  8amm,  lamb. 

93ud),  book.  gjcft,  nest. 

jDcrf,  village.  5Hab,  wheel. 

&cib,  money.  @d)(cp^  castle. 

®rnb,  grave.  ^cit,  nation. 

SCvant,  herb.  SBciO,  woman. 

So  also  all  nouns  ending  in  t  !&  u  m  ;  as,  ^c\6)tf)ixm,  riches ;  ^et? 
jOfttf)um,  dukedom,  and  a  few  foreign  words  ;  as,  yaxlatiKtit,  Uit^is 
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Tlie  iDMcalines  declined  like  { t  e  ^  are  as  ioUowa :— Sifiey 
mi^t,  villain ;  Doni,  thorn;  ®etfl^  spirit  (OL  b.};  &tn,  God; 
Mb,  body;  9)9aim,  man  (wr);  Ott,  pku^;  dtant/  b«tder; 
Sermunt^  guardian ;  Sktb^  wood ;  ffiumv  worm* 

§  36.  Substantives  inflected  like  btt  &ttaf)i  (IV.)  are 
of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  They  are  but 
few  in  number  and  never  modify  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plural.    They  are : — 

Ist,  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  d  r ;  as,  Sector/  ^ro^ 
fef or^  ^flor^  dec  Except :  Safbt/  Slectrop^o  SRataber^  and 
also  ^tttov,  which  have  their  plural  in  e* 

2d,  Foreign  words  which  still  have,  or  once  had  the  Latin 
termination  t  u  in,  as,  ®tub  t  it  m,  ^  ®tut  t  e  it/stodies ;  Cofle> 
gium^  pi.  doUt^ien,  lectures ;  %t)Otth,  ^  Vtvtthitn,  adverbs ; 
also  those  ending  in  tt  9/as,  Srebtttv,  @ub(lafiti9,  dec ;  those 
terminating  in  a  (  or  {(  have  ten  in  the  plural,  as,  9{ega(/  pL 
ateaalten;  SofftlrP^  Soffit  tern 

3d,  The  following  masculine  substantives : — 

jDem,  thorn.  Cfpftn,  spur, 

^erfl,  forest  Gtad)c(/  sting. 

®€9attet,  god-father.  Gticfd,  boot. 

%ttbttt,  laurel.  Gtrouf,  ostrich. 

sDIaft/mtist.  iJSrttct,  cousin. 

9{ad)^r,  neiffhbonr.  tlntort^n,  subject. 


9fou,  peacodE.  3i<rat^,  finery. 

^tt,  sea. 

4th,  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  foreign 
masculines:--^ 

(Emifiil,  oonsuL  ^f^fttt,  pMfeot. 

it>iitMXi,  demon.  9|alm,  p«alm. 

j^tamont/  diamond.  9iuHii,  ruby. 

$dfan,  pheasant.  Gtoot,  state. 

Smpefl,  import.  S1)tron,  thron«). 

9}?u^fcl,  muscle.  Sutactat/  treaty. 
^nt«{fe(,  slipper. 

5th,  The  following  "n^^r  words : — 

2(ugf,  eye.  Snfect,  insect. 

S3ett^  bed.  ^^^^ni,  pronoun. 

^n^t,  end.  Statute  statute, 

j^cntt,  shirt.  f&tcr(,  verb. 

§  37.    Like  IHamt  (V.)  are  inflected  the  following 
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masculines: — bet  S5iKl^|ltt6e,  letter ;  ^I^^rock;  %vieic, 
peace;  ^nfe^  spark ;  ®ehantt,  thought ;  ®iaubc,  faith ; 
i^iife^  heap  ;  €am€,  seed  ;  &tjcbtf  detriment ;  SBiDe^ 
will.  These  substantives,  however,  frequently  assume 
an  n  in  the  nominative ;  e.  g.  ttt  ^unfen^  ©ebanfen, 
and  then  they  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  form 
(aSater). 

Remark.  The  word  ^tti,  heart,  has  tni  in  the  genitive, 
and  retains  the  e  n  in  the  dative  singular  an^  in  all  the  cases 
of  the  plural,  thus  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  Uii  ^PCi, 
Gen.  be^   Jpttigti^, 
1>AT.  bfm  ^tvim, 
Ate.  to^  J^txi\ 


tie  ^x^n, 
hit  ^txitn, 
Un  ^txicn, 
tie  ^ttitn. 


The  Word  @d)mer|,  pain,  has  either  en^  or  e<  in  the  genitive, 
and  in  the  dative  (  n  or  e.  Norn,  tcr  Gc^mer^  Gen.  M  G^merjen^ 
or  @d)nwr|di,  Dat  ^tm  €?d»m<T^  or  Ck^mnrje ;  Nom.  pi.  tie 
Gd>nier^.  The  word  ^^xitS,  terror,  is  sdso  irregular :  Nom.  tev 
&iixtd  or  iSdiXidtn,  Gen.  te^  Qd^xtdmi  or  Q^xtdti,  Dat.  tern 
&dix^d  61  ed^xtdtn,  Aec.  ten  Cd^rect  or  e^idcn\  Nom.  pi.  tie 
Gd^recfem 


LATER  DECLENSION. 

§  38.  Substantives  of  this  declension  are  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Masculines  form  their  genitive  in  n  ortn^  and  re- 
tain that  termination  in  all  the  remaining  cases  sin- 
gular and  plural. 

Peminines  being  indeclinable  in  the -singular,  as- 
sume the  n  or  en  in  the  plural  only. 

No  nouns  of  this  declension  ever  modify  the  radical 
vowels  a,  o,  n,  or  the  diphthong  ait  in  the  plural  (§  24). 

TABULAR  VIEW  OP  THE  t£RMlNAtIONS  OP  THE  LATER 


DECLENSION 

Singular. 

Plural. 

lliiie.  and  Pern. 

NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 

given, 

en,  n, 

en,  n, 

I       en,  n. 

en,  n, 
en,  n, 
en,  n, 
en,  m 
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§39.    PARADIGMS. 
I.     !&er  ®raf,  the  count 


SiNOULAB* 

NoM.  l)er  ®taf,  the  count ; 
Gkn.  ted  ©rafen,  of  the  count; 
Dat.  bem  ®rafen,  to  the  count ; 
Ace.  ben  ©rofeii,      the  count ; 


Plural. 

bte  ®rafen,  the  counts ; 
ber  ®rafen,  of  the  counts ; 
ben  ®rafen,  to  the  counts ; 
bie  ®rafen/       the  counts. 


II.    Ser  Srbe,  the  heir. 


Singular. 
NoM.  ber  Srbe,  the  heir ; 

Gen.  bed  Srben,  of  the  heir ; 
Dat.  bem  Srben,  to  the  heir ; 
Ace,  ben  Stbcn,         the  heir ; 


Plural. 

bie  Srben,  the  heirs; 

ber  Srbeti,      of  the  heirs  ; 

ben  ^rben,      to  the  heirs ; 

tk  (Srben,  the  heirs. 


III.    Ste  Sr«M,  the  woman. 


Nox.  bte  ^taUf  the  wonian ; 
Gen.  ber  ^vau,  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  S^au,  to  the  woman ; 
Ace.  bte  8^au,       the  woman ; 


Plural. 

bie  eJrauen^  the  women ; 
ber  grauen,  of  the  women ; 
ben  grauen,  to  the  women ; 
tie  ^tanen,       the  women. 


IV.    Die  geber,  the  pen. 


Singular. 
NdM.  bie  geber,  the  pen ; 

Gen.  b^gebet,  of  the  pen; 
Dat.  ber  geber,  to  the  pen ; 
Ace.  tic  geber,  the  pfen ; 


Plural* 
tk  gebem,  the  pens ; 

ber  g«benv  ^  the  pens ; 
ten  gebern,  to  the  pens ; 
bte  gebetfn,  the  pens. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs,  1.  Whien  the  lioniinative  singulilT  ends  in  e,  or  in 
one  of  the  imaccented  affixes  e  l,  e  r,  a  r,  the  genitive  and  re- 
maining cases  assume  n  only ;  as,  ber  Seme/  the  lion,  gen.  bed 
fiowenj  tie  Sangel,  the  pulpit,  pi.  bie  Sangeln;  ber  93au^ 
er,  the  &rmer,  gen.  bed  Q3auerrt;  otherwise  en  becomes  ne- 
cessary; e.  g.  ber  t^etb,  the  hero,  gen.  bed  ^elben;  ber®efetf, 
the  companion,  g^n.  bed  ©efeCen ;  ber  ^oet,  the  poet,  gen.  tek 
^oetcn ;  tie  grair,  plur.  tie  grauen. 

Obs.  2.  Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  declined  in 
the  singular  number  ako;  this  practice,  however,  has  been 
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retlimed  only  in  certain  adverbial  expressions,  in  which  the 
substantive  is  connected  with  a  preposition;  e.  g.  owf  Sxten, 
on  earth;  tnit  greuDcn^  with  joy,  joyfully;  »on  ©dten  bed 
^nigd,  from  the  part  of  the  king ;  in  ®nabe  n,  graciously ; 
mit  (Sftre  n  ftcrben,  to  die  an  honourable  death  ;  gu  ©c^antc  n 
xotttcn,  to  be  put  to  shame,  &c. ;  sometimes  e  n  seems  to  be 
annexed  simply  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as,  fetner  grau  e  n 
93ater,  his  wtfe's  father. 

§  40.  To  this  declension  belong  the  following  clas- 
ses of  nouns : — 

1st,  Masculines  of  one  syllable ;  as,  955r,  bear ;  Jlecf,  spot ; 
gjirft,  prince;  ®raf,  count;  ^t%  hero;  ^ext  (has  ^errn  in 
flie  gen.  and  dat.  sing.,  but  $erren  in  the  plur.),  master; 
SWenfd^,  man;  Sflarr,  fool;  ^faii,  peacock;  ^rths,  prince; 
Hot,  simpleton. 

2d,  Masculines  terminating  in  e  unaccented ;  e.  g. 

Hffi,  the  ape.  ^noppe^  squire. 

S3arbe,  bard.  0{od)fcmnie^  descendant. 

SBftrgc^  surety.  ^cffc,  nephew. 

>Droa)e,  dragon.  9)atbf/  sponsor, 

galfe,  hawk.  ^iefe,  giant, 

©cbfitfi?/  assistant.  ^(\a))i,  slave. 

®6|C/  idol.  deuge,  witness. 
^ivU,  shepherd. 

3d,  Names  of  nations,  such  as  are  not  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  coimtry.  They  generally  end  also  in 
e;  e.  g. 

bet  JBatcr,  the  Bavarian.  bet  sDloute,  the  Moor. 

tet  JB5l)me,  the  Bohemian.  tct  ^cU,  the  Pole. 

bet  JBtitte,  the  Britain.  tct  ^citpe,  the  Prussian, 

bet  IButgat,  the  Bulgarian.  bet  ^uffc^  the  Russian, 

bet  )Ddnt,  the  Dane.  bet  ^adbfC/  the  Saxon, 

bet  jDeutfcfee,  the  German.  bet  ©d)n)oOc,  the  Swabian. 

bet  S^an^cfe,  the  Frenchman,  bet  €d)n)ebe,  the  Swede, 

bet  ®riedK/  the  Greek.  bet  Sartnr,  the  Tartar. 

bet  ^effe^  the  Hessian.  bet  ZdxU,  the  Turk. 

bet  Sube,  the  Jew.  bet  Ungat,  the  Hungarian. 

§  41.  4th,  Masculine  substantives  of  foreign  orig;in,  termi- 
nating in  ^nt^  avd),  at  ent  tf,  tft,  et,  tt,  ot,  e<j,  opb/ 
bm  K.;  e.  g.  tex  ^tcteftaitt,  DTOonatd),  Sanbtbat,  ^talat,  ^tuf 
bent,  ^raribent,  «atbcKf,  aWctftobift  Sbrtft,  «Poet,  Somet,  gre* 
mit,  Sefuit,  Sbiot,  X^colog,  ^^ttolcei,  ^bilofopt^  5(fhonom  «:. 

5th,  All  the  feminine  nouns  in  the  language,  except 
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those  mentioned  above  (§  33  and  §  ^).  They  cure 
eidier  monosyllables,  as  Saftn^  path ;  ^Oft^  duty,  or 
polysyllables,  chiefly  ending  in  t,  ti,  tx,  at^  ev  tvi't, 
^eit,  inn,  fc^aft,  Ultg.  The  following  may  serve  as 
examples : — 

MONOiYLLABLBS. 

Soat,  seed. 
€d)(ad)0  battle. 
Gpur,  trace. 
Sbot/  deed. 
3af)(,  number. 


Xrt,  kind. 
SBurg,  citadel. 
Jlur,  plain. 
3og[t/  chase. 
6off,  burden. 
£Ui«C,  torment. 


YOtTBTLLABUfl. 


Xr^cit,  labour, 
i^nti,  duck. 
i^ermeC,  formula. 
6«dfn^,  region. 
4!><inl1ung/  action. 
Sun^fer,  maiden. 
Jtentginn,  4)ueen. 
6tfitcnfd)aft,  passion. 
9{a4)nd^t,  news. 


9}atur,  nature. 
£)f)iimad)t,  impotence. 
5?c«fi</  poetry. 
9leliatcn,  religion. 
Cd)fiffd,  plate. 
Saubc^  doye. 
Untoarftt6t/  university. 
$BBa()rf)ett,  truth. 
Bunge,  tongue. 


FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  42.  Ist,  With  respect  to  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  we 
have  alreadk  under  each  declension,  noticed  such  as  have  ac- 
eoniinodated  their  tonnination  to  the^malogy  of  German  words. 
There  are  some,,  however,  which  ^till  appear  in  their  original 
form  unaltered ;  as,  berDO^ebtciid^  the  physician ;  ter  Saftid/  the 
case  ;  tad  factum/  the  &ct ;  tcA  HXitmoi,  the  theme,  ^c.  These 
are  cither  indeclinsible  in  the  singidar;  as,  ttx  6(enid/  the 
clergy,  gen.  ted  Slerud,  dat  tern  Slerud,  &c.,  or  they  as- 
sume %  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  tad  ^a^m,  Sntwitnum,  the  &ct, 
individual,  gen.  ted  gactiimd^  3nbt»ttuumd. 

2d,  In  the  plural,  foreign  nouns  eiUier  assume  en  (§  36); 
as,  Verbum^^  verb,  pi.  ^erben;  ©tuttum^  study,  pi.  @tutien; 
or  they  retain  in  all  cases  the  original  termination  of  tlie  rnxni- 
native  plural ;  as,  aRetici,  5(R«fict,  gafiid,  5<>cta,  1(^emata. 

dd,  Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  from  the 
French  or  English,  generaUy  take  d  in  the  genitive  singular, 
and  retain  it  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  ter  Sevt^  gen.  ted 
i^xH,  pi.  tte&crtd;  ter  6bef,  the  chieftain,  g^.  ted  &^^i, 
pi.  tie  Sbefd;  tad  ©enie^  the  genius,  gen.  ted  ®eme'd/  pL  tie 
©ente'd,  ^c.    (§  24.  Rule  UI.) 
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DECLENSION  OF  PROPER  NOUNS. 

§  43.  Proper  nouns  are  either  names  of  Persons,  or 
names  of  Countries  and  Places. 

Names  of  persons  are  declined  either  with  or  without 
the  article. 

I.  When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles  (eiit  or  bet), 
names  of  persons  are  not  varied  in  the  singular,  the 
different  cases  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  article ;  as,  ber  ®d)illcr,  gen.  beS  Sd)iffer, 
dat.  bem  Sd)illcr^  ace.  ben  ®d)iCer;  eiit  Sutler,  gen.  cined 
Sutler,  dat.  einem  gutter,  ace.  einen  ?ut^r* 

Exception*  If  the  genitiye  of  the  name  of  a  male  limitingr  the 
meaning  of  another  word  is  connected  with  an  adjective,  and  placed 
before  the  governing  word,  it  assumes  the  termination  i ;  as,  beg  grc? 
pen  ^  fl  n  t  •  ^  iBivU,  the  works  of  the  great  Kant ;  Ui  berftfjmtcn 
)D  (i  r  e  r  *  g  &im&i^i,  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Durer. 

§  44.  II.  When  not  connected  with  the  article,  mas- 
culine names  ending  in  ^,  %  fcf),  jr,  j,  and  feminines  end- 
ing in  e,  form  their  genitive  in  e  n  ^ ;  all  other  names, 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  including  also  diminu- 
tives in  cf)en,  form  their  genitive  in '^  simply;  e.  g. 
9Kar,  gen.  SKajr  e  n  ^ ;  aSog,  gen.  S8og  e  n  ^ ;  Coiiife,  gen* 
?omfen^;  but  ipemtann,  gen.  S^vmann^^;  Sari,  gen. 
(Sari  '^ ;  ^dit^djen  (Jonny),  gen.  ^n^djtn  ^ ;  3Jbe(^eib,  gen. 
aiber^ib^  ^. 

Remark  I.  In  the  dative  and  accusative  singular  it  has  been 
customary  to  annex  the  termination  e  n.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
leave  those  cases  like  the  nominative,  and  to  prefix  the  article, 
when  ambiguity  would  otherwise  arise;  e.  g.  nom.  9e|]ing,  gen. 
eefrmg'^,  dat.  (t>em)  Ceffm^  (better  than  Ccfjingen),  ace.  (ten;  Sefling. 

Rem.  2.  Names  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  were  formerly 
inflected  after  the  manner  of  Latin  nouns ;  e.  g.  nom.  ^audid/ 
gen.  spaud',  dat.  spaulo,  ace.  ^aulum;  ^latonid  ©efprad^e, 
Plato's  dialogues ;  Stcerontd  3?eben,  Cicero's  orations,  &;c. 
Now,  however,  they  follow  the  analogy  of  German  nouns,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  inflection  is  only  retained  in  a  few  expres- 
sions, as,  (5^)ri(lt  &chuvt,  &c.;  e.  g.  ^pjaro'd  ®efprd(^e ;  Qu 
cero'd  9?eben ;  ^bdbru^'  gabeln  or  tie  Jabeln  bed  ^ftdbrud,  the 
fiibles  of  Phsedrus ;  ber  dieid)tf)xxm  bed  Srofud,  the  wealth  of 
Crcesus* 
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PLURAL   OF   PROPER   NAMES. 


§  45.  The  plural  of  proper  names  is  only  employed  when 
the  same  name  is  common  to  several  indinduals ;  as,  bie 
ed)teget  tie  ^evmanne,  persons  of  the  name  of  sSc^legel,  ^en 
mann ;  or  when  they  are  converted  into  common  nouns 
(§5.);  as,  tit  IReutone  unferer  ^eit,  the  Newtons  of  our 
age,  &c. 

Rules.  The  inflection  of  proper  names  in  the  plural 
number  is  not  influenced  by  the  article,  and  the  radi- 
cal vowels  (a,  o,  u,  an)  are  never  modified. 

When  the  names  are  masculine,  terminating  in  a,  e, 
i,  a  I,  e  (,  i  I,  e  r,  e  It  or  rf)  e  It,  the  plural  remains  unaltered. 

All  other  masculine  names  of  German  origin,  and 
foreign  names  ending  in  a  m,  0  tt,  form  their  plural  by 
adding  e  to  the  nom.  sing. ;  but  those  ending  in  o,  add 
lie.    Examples : — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Cetta, 

(bie) 

(Sctto. 

Kt>clpht 

(tit) 

Xbctpbf. 

Gompe, 

It 

danvpc. 

^aactetn, 

tt 

4E)ogebornc. 

^nnibaO 

if 

^nnibaU 

£)mb. 

It 

SDmbe. 

9Jltxa, 

9f 

SKcier. 

^i\an6)ti)cn, 

It 

^ctanc^t^cne, 

9l8^d)cii, 

tt 

mo^cn. 

date, 

It 

(Satone. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  the  termination 
It,  unless  the  nominative  already  ends  in  that  letter  ; 
as,  bcrt  ?utl)ern,  9Wefaitcf)t^onc  n,  &c.,  to  the  Luthers, 
Melanchthons,  &c. 

Names  of  females  invariably  ©-dd  e  tt  or  tt  in  every 
case  of  the  plural ;  as,  gfora,  pL  glora'n,  ?wifc,  ?uifen, 
Si^xoi^  pi.  ^bwigeit* 


§  46, 


Singular. 

Nom.  Sut^^et, 
Gen.  ixxX^tx'^, 
Dat.  (bcm)  Sutler, 
Ace.   (ben)  Sutl^er; 


PARADIGMS. 

Masculines. 

Plural. 


Nom.  (tit)   8ut<|er, 

Gbn.  bcr*  Sutijer, 

Dat.  (ben)  Sut^ern, 

Ace.  (t)ie)   Sutler. 


*  In  the  genitive  plural  the  article  is  necessary  to  point  oat  the  case  (^  5. 6th.). 
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Singular. 

NoM.  icibnx^, 
Gen.  gctbm^end, 
Dat.  (bent)  ieibni^, 
Ace.   (ben)  ?eibm$; 

Singular. 

NoM.  Hermann/ 
Gen.  |)ermann'd, 
Dat.  (bent)  ^ennann. 
Ace.   (ben)   Hermann; 

Singular. 

NoM.  &6ti^e, 
Gen.  ©otfte'd, 
Dat.  (bem)  Oot^e, 
Ace.   (ben)  ©ot^e; 


Plural. 

NoM.  (Die)  Seibm^e, 

Gen.    ber  Setbnt^e/ 

Dat.  (ben)  Setbni|en, 

Ace.   (bte)  Setbntge. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  ^ennanne. 
Gen.    ber    ^ermanne, 
Dat.  (ben)  |)ermannen. 
Ace.    (tie)  ^ermanne. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  @6tl^e. 

Gen.  ber    ©btl^e, 

Dat.  (ben)  ©ot^en. 

Ace.  (bte)  ©bt^e. 


Feminines. 


Singular. 

NoM.  S3ertba, 
Gen.  93ertfea'd, 
Dat.  (ber)  93ertba, 
Ace.   (bte)  93ert^a; 

Singular. 

NoM.  ©ertraub. 
Gen.  ©ertraub'^, 
Dat.  (ber)  ©ertraub. 
Ace.   (Die)  ©ertraub ; 

Singular. 

NoM.  Sutfe, 
Gen.  Sutfend, 
Dat.  (ber)  Suife, 
Ace.   (bte)  Sutfe ; 

Singular. 

NoM.  3u(ie, 
Gen.  3ulien§, 
Dat.  (ber)  3uKe, 
Ace.   (bte)3wKe> 


Plural. 


NoM.  (bte)  93ert^a'n, 

Gen.  ber   S3ert^a'n, 

Dat.  (ben)  SJertfea'n, 

Ace.  {tie)  93ert^a'n. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (tic)  ©ertrauben. 
Gen.  ber  ©ertrauben, 
Dat.  (ben)  ©ertrauben, 
Ace.   (bte)  ©ertrauben. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  ?uifen, 
Gen.  ber  Sutfen, 
Dat.  (ben)Suifen, 
Ace.   (bte)  Sutfen. 

Plural. 
NoM.  (bte)  ^nliertf 
Gen.    ber  3"^^^"/ 
Dat.  (ben)  3"^^^"^ 
Ace.    (bte)  3wlten. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Obs.  !•  The  termination  rn^  of  the  genitive  singular  belongs 
particularly  to  feminine  names  in  c.  With  respect  to  masculines 
in  ^,  ^,  fd)/ 1,  i,  the  practice  of  substituting  %  or  a  simple  apostrophe, 
instead  of  itii,  is  becoming  more  frequent ;  e.  g.  $i'ibnt|*^  ^pbtlc)'cp()ic, 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  ;  ^cri^  ^c|)c^*5  UmtitJc  )u  (Schiller*^  etcD 
oon  ttt  &itdi,  Retzsch's  Illustrations  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell. 

§  47.  Obs.  2.  When  a  family  name  is  preceded  by  one 
or  more  christian  names,  or  common  nouns  wUkout  an  article^ 
the  &mily  name  alone  is  inflected  ;  e.  g.  3o^ann  ^einrid) 
93 offend  (or  simply  aSog*^)  Ucberfefiungcn,  John  Henry 
Voss's  translations;  konxQ  griebrid)^  ^cben,  the  life  of 
King  Frederick. 

Obs,  3d,  But  if  the  article  precedes,  in  connection  with  the 
word  ^err^  or  a  common  noun  designating  some  title  or  officey 
the  proper  name  is  not  inflected ;  as,  bad  $aud  bed  ^cvtn/^l  ft  U 
lev,  the  house  of  Mr.  MttUer ;  bic  ^I^aten  bed  ^atferd  S  a r  t 
ht^  ^i^nften^  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  ta^  ©tanb^ 
bilb  hci  grofien  Z^id)tcx^  ®6t\^€,  the  statue  of  the  great  poet 
Goethe. 

NAMES    OP   COUNTRIES    AND   PLACES. 

§  48.  1.  Names  of  countries,  places,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 
which  are  of  the  masculine  ox  feminine  gender,  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  thearticle  (§  5),  and  declined  like  common  nouns  ; 
as,  bie  ©c^wetj,  gen.  ber  ©cf^wetj,  dat.  ber  ©c^wetg,  ace.  bte 
(Sc^metj ;  ber  25reid9au,  gen.  bed  SSreidgau'd,  <&c. ;  ber  0{(^etn, 
gen.  bed  9?teined,  &c. ;  bie  l^emfe,  gen.  ber  l^emfe,  &c. 

2.  Neuter  names  of  countries  and  places,  not  terminating 
in  d/  i  or  Xp  h&^e  the  sign  d  in  the  genitive  and  remain  unal- 
tered in  all  the  other  cases ;  e.  g.  bie  Unioerfttaten  Oeutfd^* 
lanbd,  the  Universities  of  Germany  ;  3f uflanbd  2(bel,  the  no- 
bility of  Russia ;  er  fommt  »on  93ertin  (dat),  he  comes  from 
Berlin ,  nac^  Seipjig  (ace.),  to  Leipzig,  dec. 

3.  Since  names  of  places  which  end  in  d^  j^  ):  do  not  admit 
of  an  additional  d  in  the  genitive,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  it  is 
customary  to  put  them  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  of  some 
word  like  ®tabt,  t)orf,  gejlung  (town,  village,  fort), or  to 
prefix  the  preposition  ©on;  e.  g.  ^iz  ©inwofener  ber  ©tabt 
^arid  (or  jjon  ^arid)  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  bie 
Cage  oon  ^aittj^  the  situation  of  Mentz. 
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IV.    GOVERNMENT. 

§  49.  Ist,  When  a  substantive  is  the  subject  of  a  proposi- 
tion, it  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  and  goDerns  the  verb 
in  number  and  person.  SKer  rcift?  Dcr  93ater,  bcr  greunb 
unb  bie  ^o^ne  retfen.  Who  travel]  The  fiither,  the  friend, 
and  the  sons  are  travelling. 

2d,  In  the  oblique  cases,  i.  e.  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  nouns  are  governed  either  by  other  nouns,  or  by 
adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  &c. ;  e.  g.  bie  5[)?utter  ^  c  d 
^aufed,  the  mother  of  the  house;  ber  ©trafe  noiirbig, 
worthy  of  punishment;  ctnen  93rtef  ferret  ben,  to  write  a 
letter;  auf  bem  8anbe,  in  the  country.  We  shall  here 
only  consider  the  relation  which  one  substantive  may  sustain 
to  another. 

§  50.  Substantives  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  equality 
to  each  other,  are  put  in  the  same  case.  They  may  be  thus 
related : — 

1st,  When  one  is  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion, or  is  put  in  apposition  with  it ;  e.  g.  ^i(^e(m  ber  @  r  D  ^ 
b  e  r  e  r,  William,  the  Conqueror ;  3^t  f ennet  i^n,  b  e  n  ®  d)  6  * 
p  f  e  r  fubner  ^ctxz,  ye  know  him,  the  creator  of  bold  armies ; 
tbm,  meinem  SIBobftbater,  to  him,  my  benefactor. 

2d,  When  one  constitutes  the  predicate  to  the  other;  as, 
fetn  Ql^ater  tjl  Sonig  geworben,  his  father  has  become  king; 
er  tfl  metn  5^^""^/  ^®  is  my  friend. 

3d,  When  one  is  compared  with  another ;  as,  ber  Xburm  tjl 
bob^t  ttte  bet  ^  a  u  nt/  the  tower  is  higher  than  the  tree. 

4th,  When  several  substantives  constitute  a  compound  sub- 
ject to  one  verb;  e.  g.  ©cbonbett  unb  3"9^"^  treten  in  I'bre 
x)otte  SRecbte  wieber  etn.  Beauty  and  Youth  are  fully  reinstated 
to  their  former  rights. 

§  51.  1st,  A  substantive  which  stands  in  the  relation  of 
cause^  origin^  possession,  mutual  connection,  &c.,  to  another,  is 
put  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  ber  ©efang  ber  25  6  g  e  (,  the  sing- 
ing of  birds;  ber  ©cbbpfer  b  e r  2S e 1 1,  the  creator  of  the 
world;  bad  ^aud  be§  Saufmannd,  the  house  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  bie  ®cbn)efter  bed  95  a  t  e  r  d,  the  sister  of  the  fiither. 

2d,  The  genitive  is  often  employed  adverbially  to  express 
the  relation  of  time,  locality  or  manner ;  bed  Worgend,  tti 
SO^tttagd,  bed  3(benbd,  in  the  ipoming,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 
btepgen  Orted,  of  this  place ;  guted  Slhitbed  fein,  to  be  of  good 
cheer ;  «n»erric^teter  ©ac^e,  without  accomplishing  one's  pur- 
pose. 
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8d,  A  substantive  which  has  a  partitive  signification  is  fol- 
lowed  by  a  genitive  of  the  wJiole ;  e.  g.  bie  ^diime  eined  ®ar* 
tend/  the  trees  of  a  garden ;  bad  'Qa&i  ted  |)aufed/  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

4th,  If,  however,  the  partitive  substantive  points  out  a  ntim- 
fter,  mecLsure  or  weigfU^  the  name  of  the  material  numbered, 
measured,  &c.,  is  more  frequently  put  in  apposition  with  it 
than  in  the  genitive ;  as,  etne  Wenge  S  i  n  b  e  r,  a  nimiber  of 
children;  mit  fiinf  Siijenb  Stern,  with  ^ve  dozen  of  eggs; 
em  *Paar  ©ttefel,  a  pair  of  boots.  But  when  the  thing 
measured  has  an  adjective  or  other  declinable  word  connected 
with  it,  the  genitive  is  required;  as,  jmet  glafd^en  f  oft t id) crt 
SlBetned,  two  bottles  of  superior  wine;  etn  ^funb  frifc^er 
S3utter/  a  pound  of  fresh  butter* 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  52.  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  substantives. 

Every  adjective  may  generally  be  employed  in  two 
different  relations,  viz : 

1st,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  and  be  asserted  of  it  by  a  formal  act 
of  judgment ;  as,  bad  ^an^  iff  9  r  o  g,  the  house  is  large  ;  bie 
9fcfe  ifl  xotli,  the  rose  is  red.  The  adjective  thus  used  is 
called  predicative^  and  is  never  inflected  in  German. 

2d,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  substantive  as  to  form  one  complex  idea  ^ith 
it,  and  then  the  adjective  is  termed  attributive ;  as,  'ta^  0 1 0  0  e 
S^OAX^,  the  large  house ;  bie  r  0 1^  e  3?cfe,  the  red  rose. 

Remark.  The  predicative  adjective  stands  usually  after  the 
verbs  f  ci n,  to  be ;  to  c  r  b  c n,  to  become,  and  b ( e i b c n,  to  remain ; 
sometimes  also  after  certain  transitive  verbs  ;  e.  g.  bcr  .€)immc(  wax 
h  { a  u,  the  sky  was  blue  ;  tic  9iacl)t  TOtrb  b  u  n  !  c  (,  the  night  be- 
comes dark;  ta^  ilL'ib  blctbt  faubcr,  the  dress  remains  clean; 
fl  I!  9  mad)cn,  to  make  wise  ;  cj  r  tt  n  farbcn,  to  die  green,  &c. 

§  53.  Some  adjectives  can  only  be  employed  in  the 
predicative  sense,  as  : — 

abf?c(b,  disaffected  ;  bracb,  fallow  ; 

Atic^fl,  distressed,  afraid  ;        (in()cbcnf,  remembering ; 

bif  dt,  ready  ;  fotnb^  hostile  ; 
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gar,  done ;  net^,  needful ; 

g&ng  unb  jcOc,  current ;  nu§,  useful ; 

9ct}a0/  hating ;  (\uiv,  diagronal,  cross ; 

gctrojt,  of  good  cheer ;  quttt,  free  from ; 

jrcim,  bearing  a  grudge ;  tbeitboft/  partaking  of; 

trrc,  stray ;  unpap,  indisposed,  ill ; 

fmX>,  known ;  tJcrluftig,  losing. 
U\^,  sorry ; 

§  64.  Others  again  can  only  be  used  as  attribu- 
tives : — 

Ist,  Those  terminating  in  em/  en,  and  indicating  the  material 
of  which  anything  is  made ;  e.  g.  ber  (cl)crne  ^ont)fd)u6,  the  leather 
glove  ;  t)a«  fcit>cnc  .pal^tud^/  the  silk  cravat ; — ^but,  tcv  .^anbfd)uft  \ft 
s)on  Cetcr,  tcr  Sling  ijl  oon  @o(t),  the  glove  is  (made)  of 
leather,  the  ring  is  (made)  of  gold. 

2d,  All  superlatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  adjectives 
formed  from  adverbs  of  time  and  locality ;  e.  g.  fccr  Qt'o^te,  tec 
itoi'iU,  tcr  brittc  ic,  the  tallest,  the  second,  the  third,  &c. ;  —  tcrticj, 
hc}xXxc{,  bu'fiQ/  g^f^trig,  morgcnD,  from  bert,  there ;  t)cute,  to-day ;  \)ux, 
in  this  place ;  gcjlcrn/  yesterday ;  morgcn,  to-morrow. 

3d,  Many  derivatives  ending  in  tfc^  and  (id)/  including  also 
adjective  names  of  nations ;  as,  Mcbtfd)/  thievish ;  nertifd)/  northern ; 
wSrtlid)/  literal ;  anfolnglic^/  original ;  bcutfd),  German ;  fronjofifd), 
French ;  cng(ifd)/  English,  &c. 

We  are  to  consider,  1st,  the  inflection^  2d,  the  comparison, 
and  3d,  the  use  and  government  of  adjectives. 


I.    INFLECTION. 

§  55.  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  attributive 
relation,  certain  terminations  are  added  to  it,  indica- 
tive of  the  gender,  the  number,  and  the  case  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  united ;  e.  g.  QUt  e  r  SBeitt,  good 
wine  ;  einer  fd)6ttett  951ttme,  of  a  fair  flower ;  ba^  Heitt  c 
a3ttcf),  the  small  book. 

All  attributive  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  com-i 
parison  are  susceptible  of  three  different  modes  of  in- 
flection, denominated  the  first,  second,  and  third  declen- 
sions. 
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THE  FOLLOWmO   TABLE   EXHIBITS  THE  TERMINATIONS  OF  THE 

three  declensions. 

Singular. 
First  Declension.   Second  Declension,  Third  Declension. 

Neut. 


NOM. 

Gcn. 
Dat. 
Aco. 


Mate. 

Fern. 

Neot. 

Mmc 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Bfaw. 

Fem. 

Ct 

e 

ti 

c 

C 

C 

Ct 

C 

ti,m 

cc 

(i,tn 

en 

Ctt 

cn 

cn 

cn 

cm 

ct 

cm 

en 

cn 

cn 

cn 

cn 

en 

c 

ti 

en 

c 

c 

1    cn 

c 

c« 

cn 
cn 
c« 


NoM. 
Gcn. 
Dat. 

Ace. 


Plural. 

For  all  gendov. 
1st        2d       Sd 
DecU  DecU  DecU 
cn 

cn 

cn 

cn 


c 

cn 

ct 

cn 

cn 

cn 

c 

cn 

RemarJc*  The  first  declension  of  adjectives  corresponds  to  the 
earlier  declension  of  substantives,  and  presents  the  gfreatest  varie- 
ty of  terminations ;  so  also  the  secona  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  declension  of  substantives  (the  cn  in  the  genitive 
and  remaining  cases).  The  third  declension  is  composite,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  both. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 

§  56.  When  an  adjective  is  preceded  hy  no  other 
limiting  word,  or  hy  one  which  is  indeclinable^  it  as- 
sumes the  terminations  of  the  definite  article*  in  all 
its  cases  singular  and  plural,  and  is  said  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  first  declension,  thus : — 

*  With  this  difference,  that  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  neuter  singular  the  ad- 
jective  has  c  9  instead  of  a  9. 
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NOM. 


Singular. 

Maic         Fem. 

guter,    Qute, 


NeuL 


«-SKr'""'i'"'* 


Dat. 

Acc« 


guten, 
Qutet,    gtitent/ 


Plural. 

For  all  gendcra. 

NoM.  gute,        good, 

Gbn.  guter,  of  good, 

Dat.  guten,  to  good, 
Ace.  gute,       good. 


PARADIGMS. 

I.  Masculine. 
Singular.  ••     Plural. 

NoM.  rotter    SBein,         red  wine,  xotift  SBetne, 

Gbn.  ^^JJ^  I  ffieine^,  of  red  wine,  rotter  ffieine, 

Dat.  totbtm   ffietne,   to  red  wine,  toif^en  SBeinen^ 

Ace.  rotten    SBettt/        red  wipe ;         rot^e  SBetne. 

II.  Feminine. 
Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  fuge  Jruc^t,      sweet  fruit,  fuge  ^tnd)tc, 

Gen.  fu§er  gnid^t,  of  sweet  fruit,  fu§er  ^nxd)U, 

Dat.  fiiger  ^tudft,  to  sweet  fruit,  fijgen  ^ruc^teit. 

Ace.  (uge  S^uc^t/      sweet  fruit;  fiige  gruc^te. 

m.  Neuter. 
Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  gutcS    ®cfc,        good  money,       gutc  ©elber. 

Gen.  ^HJ^^  ^  ©eteed,  of  good  money,        guter  ® efeer, 

Dat.  gutem   ®efte,  to  good  money,        guten®eteern. 
Ace.   Qutei    ®cte,       good  money ;       ^utc  ©etber. 

Obs,  1st,  The  following  are  some  of  the  indeclinahle  words 
which  may  precede  the  adjective  without  affecting  its  termination : 
tttoai,  some ;  g  e  n  u  9/  enough ;  alittlci,  of  various  sorts ;  m  c^t, 
more;  Dtr(,  much;  loentg,  little;  in  the  plural  the  numerals 
iw  c  i/  ^  t  c  i,  &c.  e.  g.  g  c  n  u  g  rct^ct  SBcin,  enough  red  wine ;  a  U 
( e  r  (c  t  fd^'C  ^twdit,  a  variety  of  sweet  fruit ;  tv  e  n  t  g  gutc^  iBrot, 
little  good  bread. 

Obs,  2d,  We  are*  to  regard  e  ^  as  the  re^lar  termination  of  the 
genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  though  en  most  always 
takes  its  place  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  noun  itself  has 
e^  in  the  genitive;  e,  g,  gut  en  9Bctnc«,  falte  n  SBaffer^^of  cold  wa- 
ter; haattn  Q^dM,  of  ready  money. 


18 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 

§  57.  An  adjective  belongs  to  the  second  declen- 
sion, when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article 
brr,  tie,  ba^,  bji  a  demonstrative  or  rdative  pronoun^  or 
an  indefinite  numeral.  It  then  assumes  the  termination 
e  in  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders,  and  in  the 
accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  and  the  ter- 
mination en  in  all  the  remaining  cases  singular  and 
plural. 

The  pronouns  and  indefinite  numerals  are  : — 

Mcfrr,  biffc,  bicfc^,  this ; 
jcnct,  jcnc,  [iXiQi,  that,  yonder; 
tcrfclOe,  Mcfelbf^  boffclbc,  the  same ; 
^cricntge,  ticjenige^  ba^jcnige^  that ; 
n)cld)(r^  toddK/  wii^^,  who,  which ; 
|>(chcr^  fcld)C/  fclc^,  sach ; 

Kg(id)cr,  icglidK/  if dfi^t*/  5 
oU^r^  aWi,  ollc^,  all ; 

cimdcr,cini.qe,ciniav%)  several- 

crtid)cr,  cllidK,  ctltcfce^,  \  *^^'  several, 
mandKT,  nmn^K^  nmndK^/  many  a,  &c. 


§58.     PARADIGMS 

SiNGULAH. 
Maso.  Fern.  Neut. 

N.  ber  gate,    bee  gate,    ba^  gate, 
G.  beS  gaten,  fcer  gaten,  bed  gaten, 
D.  bem  gaten,  ber  gaten,  bem  gaten, 
A.  ben  gaten,  bte  gate,    ^Oi^  gate ; 

I 


PlvbaIm 

For  all  goidera. 

bi'e  gaten,  the  good, 
ber  gnten,  of  the  good, 
ben  gttten,  to  the  good, 
bte  guten,     the  good. 


Diefer  weife  a)^aaa,  this  wise  man. 


Singular. 
NoM.  btefer  rneifc    ?D?ann, 
Gen.  bi'efeS  wetfea  ^?anned, 
Dat.  biefem  metfen  Wanae, 
Ace.  btefen  weifen  ?0?ann  \ 


Plubal. 
biefe  metfen  ^JOWnaer, 
btefer  weifen  Wcinner, 
btefen  wetfen  ^TOannern, 
bt'efe  wetfen  50^dnner. 


n.     3ete  fc^one  8(ame,  each  fair  flower. 
Singular,  Plural. 


Noai.  jcte  fc^one  95tame, 
Gen.  jeber  fd)6nen  93(ame, 
Dat.  jeber  fd)6nen  95(ame, 
4cc.  jete  fci)bne    93(anie; 


wetc^c  fd)6nen  95famen? 
metc^er  fc^onen  SSfamen? 
n)e(d)en  fc^bnen  SStamen? 
n>elcl^e  fcf)cnen  93(amen? 
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III.     ^ene^  griine  gefc,  yonder  green  field. 


SiNGULAK. 

NoM.  jenc^  grune  gelt), 
Ge.n,  jenc^  gruncn  gelbed, 
Dat.  jenem  gri'men  5^lbe, 
Ace.   jene^  griine  gclb ; 


Plural. 

jenc  griinen  S^^^er, 
jener  (jriinen  gelber, 
jenen  (jriinen  getoerit, 
jcne  griineii  gelber. 


So  decline :  bcrfclOc  tcthc  S5?cin,  the  same  red  wine ;  Me  tcfTcrc 
^riicbt  (pi.  grud)tc)/  the  better  fruit ;  ivcld)C6  iicujlc  ^Uit>  (pi.  ^(citcr)  ? 
which  newest  garment  1 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1st,  According  to  the  usage  of  many  writers  the  adjective  rejects 
the  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  by  one  of 
llie  words  c  i  n  i  9  c,  some  ;  c  1 1  i  d)  c,  m  c  f)  t  e  or  ni  c  f)  r  c  r  c,  seve- 
ral;  m  a  n  d)  i%  0 1  c  (  c,  many  ;  0  ( (  c,  all ;  as,  ollc  f[citn<jc  (gcbiitcr,  all 
diligent  scholars ;  cictc  eUi  g}2cnfd)cn,  many  noble  men,  &c.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2d,  When  the  definite  article,  being  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
coalesces  with  it  into  one  word  (§  10),  the  inflection  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  not  thereby  altered  ;  e.  g.  Durd)S9rfin<  Jcll>,  through  the 
green  field  ;  i  m  9  r  0  p  e  n  |)aufc,  in  the  great  house. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  59.  An  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  vv^hen  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  in- 
definite article,  by  a  personal  or  possessive  pronoun^  or  by 
the  singular  of  the  indefinite  numeral  f  e  i  tt,  no,  none. 
It  assumes  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  in 
the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  (er,  e,  e^),  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  (e,  e^), 
and  the  terminations  of  the  second  declension  in  all 
the  remaining  cases. 

The  pronouns  are :  personal,  id),  tn,  er,  (le,  c^,  mir,  ii)v,  fte, 
I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they ;  possessive,  mctn,  bei'n,  fei'n, 
unfer,  cuer,  i>r,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  her  (their). 


PARADIGMS, 
Singular. 

Masc.  Fern. 

NoM.  ein     gutcr,  cine   <jute. 

Gen.  eiiie^  gaten,  etner  gutcn,  eined   ^wttn, 

Dat.  etnem  guten,  enter  giiten,  etnem  guten^ 

Ace.  etnen  ^xxUn,  eine    ^wU, 


Neut 

ei'n      ^xxtt^, 


ein      ^xxX^^ ; 


Plukal. 

For  all  genders. 

fetne  guten, 
fetner  giitcn, 
feinen  giiten, 
fetne    guten. 
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I.    9Rtm  dstrr  Sm^,  my  good  brother. 
Snoinjuu  Plvsai.. 


Nox.  vmn  gnter  Snitfr, 
Gb9.  mtioH  ^nten  ^vuttxi, 
Dat.  mrhifni  guten  9nitfr, 
Ace   meutcn  ^uttn  Sntter ; 


metne  quten  ^ruber, 
metner  guten  SBruber^ 
raeinen  quten  ^rutttn, 
metne  guten  ^ruber. 


n.     3^re  jniidfle  Sc^mefler,  her  joungest  sister. 
Singular.  Plvrai. 


Nox.  t^re  imtgfte  Sdfwt\tn, 
Gbn.  t^rer  iungflen  Sd)wejler/ 
Dat.  t^rer  jungflen  Sc^wefler, 
Ace.   t^re  jungfle  Sc^mefler ; 


lire'  jtingflen  Sd^iceftem, 
itrer  juitgflen  ^c^weftern, 
tbren  jungfteii  ^c^meflern^ 
t^re  jungflen  Sd^toeilern. 


in.     Uttfer  grtfe^  ^au^,  our  large  house. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  uitfer  9ro#e^  {>aii#/ 
Grn.  unfred  grofen  ^oufe^/ 
Dat.  unferm  grcgett  ^aufe. 
Ace*    unfer  groged  ^aud ; 


Uttfre  grogen  ^aufer, 
unfrer  grD§ett  t>ftwf^/ 
unfem  grcgcn  t)aiifenT, 
unfre  gregen  Confer. 


So  decline :  f eiit  fc^onerer  lag  (gen.  Xaged),  no  finer  day ; 
fetne  angeneftmc  9tetfc  (pi.  Steifen),  his  pleasant  journey ;  tcin 
gute*  Sitit  (gen.  Sttttbed^  pL  ^inber),  thy  good  child. 

Remark.  The  adjectire  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when 
it  follows  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  icb^  I ;  tu,  thou ;  n>tr«  we ; 
ibr  (Sic),  you ;  except  in  the  genitive  case,  where  the  definite  ar- 
ticle must  be  supplied  ;  e.  g.  td)  atmcr  9)2ann,  1  poor  man ;  gen. 
tneiner,  tci  armcn  iO^anne^,  of  me,  the  poor  man ;  dat.  mir  axs 
men  ^annc,  to  me  poor  man ;  ace.  mich  ormen  ^ann,  me  poor  man. 
So  also,  tu  gutf  g)JultiT,  thou  good  mother ;  gen.  bcincr,  bcr  f\us 
ten  SOluttcr,  &c. ;  iht  gutcn  Scute,  you  good  people ;  dat  cuc^  gutcn 
icuUti ;  ace.  cuc^  guten  Scute,  &c. 

observations  on  the  three  declensions. 

$  60.  Obs.  I  St.  When  adjectives,  terminating  in  c  (,  c  r,  f  n,  are 
inflected,  they  frequently  drop  the  t  of  those  terminations  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  ;  as,  cin  cMcr  (instead  of  ct)c(cr)  ^cbn,  a  mag- 
nanimous son  ;  tcx  cb  n  c  (for  c6  e  n  c)  8D5cq,  the  smooth  road  ;  t)ic  bits 
t  r  e  (instead  of  6ttt  c  r  c)  J^ucftt,  the  bitter  fruit.  Sometimes  this  c  is 
retained,  and  that  of  the  syllable  of  inflection  is  rejected  in  its  stead, 
especially  in  the  dative  c^se ;  as,  cin  l)citrcc  .jbiinmd,  clear  sky,  gen. 
cinc^  f^citrcn  |)inmwl^,  dat.  cincm  ()cit  <  r  n  (not  bcit  c  r  c  n  or  f}c\i  r  c  n) 
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^tmmet,  &c. ;  ten  cb  c ( n,  ^cU cxn  ^txicn,  to  the  generous,  cheerful 
hearts. 

Obs,  2d.  The  attributive  adjective  is  frequently  left 
uninflected  like  the  predicative.     This  is  the  case  : — 

Ist,  When  it  is  placed  after  its  substantive,  as  the  predicate  of 
an  abridged  proposition ;  as,  t)ic  itlippc,  f  d)  r  o  f  f  unb  ft  e  i  I,  the  cliff, 
rough  and  steep  ;  lU  S3(irfc^  f  rci  unt  f  cffcUo^  crgcftcn  fid)  in  um 
gcmejmcn  9?&umcn  (@d)ittcr),  the  eyes,  free  and  unshackled,  roam 
through  the  measureless  abyss  of  space. 

2d,  In  poetry  and  conversational  German,  the  c  ^  is  oAen  dropped 
in  the  ace.  neut.  sins;,  of  the  first  and  third  declensions  ;  as,  g  u  t  (for 
guti*  0  ^^tcC^  good  bread  ;  a  ( t  ^ifcH/  old  iron ;  ctn  u  t  a  ( t  &evt,  an 
ancient  saying,  &c. 

3d,  When  the  adjective  is  used  adverbially,  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  another  adjective ;  as,  ctn  gong  ncuc^  ^OiWi,  a  house  entirely 
new ;  t)ie  uncrmartct  fref)e  92ad)rid)t/  intelligence  cheering  be- 
yond expectation ;  ctn  n  c  u  ctngcbuntcnc^  S3u%/  a  newly  bound 
book. 

If  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  inflected,  the  sense  is  entirely  al- 
tered :— ctn  gangcei/  nc4tc^  ^au^^  an  entire,  new  house ;  tie  uncrwartctC/ 
frc^c  9{adftrt^t^  the  unexpected,  cheering  intelligence ;  cin  ncuc^,  cins 
gcbuit^cncs  S3ud)/  a  new  book,  bound. 

$  61.  Ohs,  3d.  If  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  another  substantive,  and  is  placed  before  it,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter loses  its  article  (§  9),  the  adjective  connected  with  the  latter 
substantive  must  be  inflected  according  to  the  first  declension ;  e.  g. 
fctnc^  fBatcr^  I^naflet  @c^n^  instead  of:  bet  jfingflc  @cbn  fetne^ 
SSatci:^/  his  fathers  youngest  son ;  unftc^  ^oufc^  oropt  e  t  ^aaU,  in- 
stead of:  Xfct  grd^cn  ^UnU  unfcre4  ^ufc^/  to  the  greatest  pillar 
of  our  house. 

Obs,  4th.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  con- 
nected virith  the  same  substantive,  they  all  foUovir  the 
same  rules  of  inflection : — 

1.  ®utcr,  tetter,  (aittrer  SBcin,  good,  red,  pure  wine. 
NoM.  gutcr,  mfjcr,  (outrcc  JScin^ 

Dat.  Qutcm,  rctbcm,  (autctm  SSktnC/ 
Ace.  gutcn,  xcti)cn,  (autcrn  SBctn. 

II.  )Dte  rcifC/  \^nc,  gutc  Jrud)t,  the  ripe,  fair,  good  fruit. 

NoM.  tic  reifc,  fd)8nc^  gutc  5rud)t, 
Gen.  tcr  rcifcn^  fd)9ncn/  gutcn  ^tud^t,  ic. 
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III.  Unfct  fWnc^,  9rftnc«  (Bxai,  our  fine,  green  grass. 

NoM.  unfer  fd)8nc^,  grdnc^  ®ra^. 
Gen.  unfrc^  fci)iJncR,  grfinm  ®rofc^,  ic* 

With  respect  to  case  1,  however,  usage  is  not  decidedly  estab- 
lished, as  the  last  adjective  frequently  follows  the  inflection  of  the 
1st  declension  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plur.  only,  and  that  of  the 
2d  declension  in  all  the  remaining  cases :  n^orme,  frtrd)C  ^t(d)/  warm, 
fresh  milk,  gen.  and  dat.  wonm r,  frifd)  c  n  SDZild);  gutc^,  ivcipcg  ©rcl>, 
good  white  bread,  gen.  gutc^,  wcip c  n  JbrcN^,  dat.  cjutcni/  wcipcu 
SBrctc^  pi.  gutC/  wcipc  JBrcttf/  gen.  guttfr  wcip  c  n  JSrctc,  ic. 


II.    COMPARISON. 

§  62.  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  two 
modes  of  comparing  adjectives,  called  the  terminational 
and  the  compound  comparisons. 

The  former  makes  the  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  certain  terminations  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  positive  ;  the  latter  by  prefixing  to  it  the  adverbs 
of  comparison :  tne^r,  more;  am  meiflen  or  l)6d)(l, 
most. 

Rule  I.  The  terminational  comparative  is  formed  by  ad- 
ding e  Xf  and  the  terminational  superlative  by  adding  fl  of  e  fl 
to  the  root  of  the  positive ;  e.  g.  frot,  comp.  frofe  e  x,  superL  fro^ 
\ft  %  glad,  glader,  gladest ;  rctd^,  rcic^  c  r,  reic^  %  rich,  richer, 
richest ;  fd^on^  fd^on  e  r,  fc^bn  (l>  beautiftd,  more  beautifid,  most 
beautifiil. 

Rule  n.  Adjectives,  containing  the  vowels  a,  p,  u,  gener- 
ally modify  them  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  ; 
e.  g.  alt,  alter,  dlted,  old,  older,  oldest ;  grog,  grower,  grogt, 
great,  greater,  greatest. 

§  63.  The  vowels  of  the  root,  however,  are  not 
modified  in  the  following  instances  : — 

Ist,  In  all  participles  which  have  become  susceptible  of  com- 
parison, by  assuming  the  signification  of  adjectives ;  as,  rafcnb, 
mad  ;  fcfttngcnb,  decisive;  t)crfd)(a9cn,cunning;  wrrocrfcn, abandoned, 
&c. ;  e.  ff.  rofcnt*,  comp.  rafcnl)  c  r,  superl.  ra(cnt)  ft. 

2d,  AU  adjectives  containing  the  diphthong  a  u ;  as,  xci\x% 
rough,  comp.  roufjcr,  superl.  rau()cfl ;  so :  grau,  grey ;  toub,  deaf; 
laut,  loud,  &c. 

3d,  Derivative  adjectives  terminating  in  c  I,  e  r,  c  t),  c,  or  in  one 
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of  the  affixes  ^ax,^ani,  ^  o  f t,  i g,  i (ft  t  ( i cfc  ic,  e.  g.  bunfc(^  dark ; 
trectcn,  dry  ;  f)QQ^x,  slender ;  ^rd)tbot,  fonnidable ;  rotljfam,  advisa- 
ble ;  bcf  haft,  malicious ;  walM^,  woody ;  9rojid)t,  grass-like ;  t^uns 
ltd),  feasible,  &c. 

4th,  In  the  following  : 

S3(flp/  pale ;  f far,  clear  ;  fanft,  gentle  ; 

tunt,  variegated  ;  fnayp,  tight ;  fatt,  satisfied ; 

fal}(,  fallow ;  {af)m,  lame ;  fcfttaff,  slack ; 

fatf<b,  false ;  (c^,  loose ;  (ci)(anf,  slender ; 

frcl),  joyful ;  matt,  wearied  ;  flarr,  numb ; 

*     qcrabc,  straight ;  tiiorfd),  brittle ;  ftcf^,  proud ; 

c\ifunb,  healthy ;  nacft,  naked;  P^^ff/  stiflf; 

Qlatt,  smooth ;  ptatt,  flat;  fjumm,  dumb; 

bel  (,  hollow ;  ptump,  clumsy  ;  toH,  mad  ; 

Lett),  kind ;  roh,  raw  ;  t»cU,  full ; 

faW,  bald  ;  runt^  round ;  sal)m,  tame, 
farg,  stingy ; 

§  64.  When  the  adjective  ends  either  in  b,  t,  ft,  ^,  p,  fcft  or  i, 
the  c  before  the  ft  of  the  superlatives  becomes  essential  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  commonly  rejected  ;  e. 
g.  mcvfd),  brittle,  superl.  nicrfd)  eft ;  jldj,  proud,  superl.  (telgcft  K. ; 
but,  fiar,  clear,  superl.  flarjl;  tapfcr,  valiant,  superl.  tapfccft; 
fd)U(bt{),  culpable,  superl.  fd)u(l^t^  fl  ic 

Polysyllables  terminating  in  c(,  cv  or  en,  generally  reject 
the  c  of  this  termination  in  the  comparative,  but  resume  it  again  in 
the  superlative;  e.  g.  cbc(,  comp.  cttcc  (instead  of  cbc(cr),  superl. 
cb  c  t  ft ;  l)dtet,  cheerful,  comp.  bcit  xcv,  superl.  ^cit  e  t  jl ;  ct^cUxi,  de- 
voted, eomp.  ergcb  n  e  r,  superl.  crgeb  e  n  ft. 

§  65.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected 
like  positive  adjectives;  thus: — 


3.  greener  field. 


1.  Better  wine,  2.  fairer  flower, 

N,  bcffcr  e  t  SBcin,       fi!)3nci:  c    J8(umo 

G.  bctfeten  SBcinc^^     j(l)cntfrct  SBtume,         grfincten  §«(be^  it. 

So ;  bcr  bcft  i  SBcin,  the  best  wine,  gen.  be^  bcj!  c  n  SGBcincI  lU,  bic 
fd}Sn{l  e  S3(ume,  gen.  bcr  [cb^nfl  c  n  jSBtunie  k. 


§66. 
parison  :■ 
Posit. 

©te(. 


IRREGULAE   GOMPARISON. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  com- 


COMP. 

beffer, 
t)Dber, 


Superl. 
\  metfl. 


J 


goo<^  better,  best ; 

high,  higher,  highest ; 

near,  nearer,  nearest ; 

much,  more,  most. 
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Also  the  adverbs  v— 
(jern,       iichtt,   tm  Uebileit/     gladly,  more  gladly,  most  gladlj,- 
(wenig),  mmtet,  am  mtnbeften^  Bttle,   less,  least. 

§  67.  There  are  a  number  of  adjectives,  derived  from  ad- 
verbs of  place,  which  under  a  comparative  form  have  a  posi- 
tive signification,  and  hence  their  comparative  is  wanting : — 


Posrr»    SupRRi*. 

\.             J>w> 

lie. 

ba«  augere,    &i§erfte. 

outer. 

extreme,  uttermost; 

f               w 

ft 

It  ^tntere,    fttntetfte/ 

hind. 

hindermost; 

j 

tt 

It   tnnete,    tnnerfle, 

inner, 

innermost ; 

r                     H 

tf 

It   mittUxt,  mttteifle/ 

middle. 

middlemost ; 

» 

It 

II   meters  nieterfle. 

lower. 

lowermost ; 

1;                            ft 

It 

It   obere,     oberfte. 

upper. 

uppermost ; 

i                            tf 

It 

ft  untere,    imterfte^ 

under, 

undermost; 

ft 

It 

It  ©orterc,  ©orberfle. 

fore, 

foremost. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 

§  68.  Adverbs  of  manner,  the  frarm  c^  which  is  gen^raDj 
the  same  with  that  of  adjectives,  are  likewise  susceptible  of 
comparison;  as,  gefd^imnd,  gefc^njtnter,  fc^oit,  fc^oner,  swiffly, 
more  swiftly,  beautifully,  more  beautifiilly.  They  express  the 
superlative,  however,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  m  (a  contraction  fiwr 
an  t>tm,  §10);  as,  am  gefc^mtntilen,  am  fc^ttflen,  most 
swiftly,  most  beautifiilly. 

But  when  no  comparison,  but  simply  eminence  is  to  be  denoted 
by  the  superlative,  a  u  f  1^/  a  contraetioB  of  the  preposition  auf  with 
the  accusative  of  the  article  (baf),  is  prefixed,  or  ju  m,  a  contraction 
of  the  preposition  )U  with  the  dative  of  the  article  (t^cin)  ;  e.  g.  a  n  f  6 
frcun^(td>|li^  ^um  f^tnf^in,  most  kindly, most  beautifully;  er  cinp^n9 
mid)  n  u  f  f  b  o  f  1 1  d>  ft  e,  he  received  me  most  courteously.  The  ad-* 
verbial  superlative  of  eminence,  which  is  also  called  the  absoltUe 
superlative,  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  that 
degree,  or  by  the  termination  en*;  as,  gfittgj^,  most  kindly  ;  tn« 
m^\t,  most  cordiaHy ;  b^d)ftcn^/  at  tlie  most ;  t^'ngjlcnS/  at  the  longest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

§  69.  Obs,  1.  The  plural  of  the  comparative  mcbt/  more,  is 
m  e f)  t  c  or  n\ct)icxi,  which  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numeral  in 
the  sense  of  the  English  several, 

Obs.  2.  Tlie  two  numerals,  ^cr  erf!c,  the  first,  tct  (i'|tc^  the  last, 
though  superlatives  in  sense,  give  rise  to  new  comparatives,  tec 
e  r  f!  e  r  c  and  Dec  ( c  ^  t  c  r  C/  which  correspond  to  the  English  M« 
former — the  latter* 

Obs.  3.    The  compound  comparative  becomes  necessary  when 
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two  adjectives,  denoting  qualities  of  different  degrees,  are  predi- 
cated of  the  same  person  or  thing ;  e.  g,  fr  ijl  m  cl)  t  fait  aH  warm, 
he  is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  bu  bift  n\cl)V  ^iUl)xt  aii  tiix^  thou 
art  more  learned  than  prudent. 

Oh,  4.  The  compound  superlative  becomes  necessary  when 
the  indefinite  article  precedes ;  e.  g.  cin  b^d)fl  gtaufamcc  >)}?cnfd), 
a  most  cruel  man ;  cine  M  d)  (l  gcfaljrlic^e  JRctfc,  a  most  dangerous 
journey. 

Obs.  5.  There  are  a  number  of  particles  (adverbs)  which  are 
,  frequently  placed  before  adjectives  or  every  degree  of  comparison 
to  render  their  meaning  intensive.  They  are  : — 1st,  With  the  post' 
live,  6 u per  11/  extremely;  bScbft/  highly;  fofer,  very,  &c.  2d, 
With  the  comparative,  » i  c  (,  much ;  » c  i  t  or  b  c  i  w  c  i  t  c  m,  by  far ; 
nccb/yet,&c.  3d,  With  the  superlative,  bci  wcitcm,  by  far; 
and  the  prefix  a  ( U*  r  ;  e.  g.  f  c  ^  c  f  d)  6  n,  very  pretty ;  n)  c  i  t  grSf'cr, 
by  far  greater;  a  l( c  rfd)6n|!,  most  beautiful  of  all. 

Obs.  6.  In  comparisons,  a  ( 5  corresponds  to  the  English  tJutih 
and  m  i  c  to  the  English  as ;  e.  g.  @ic  finl>  fitter  o  ( g  id),  you  are 
older  than  I;  er  ifl  fo  grcp  wie  fcin  iOatcx,  he  is  as  tall  as  his 
father. 

III.     USE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

§  70,  1.  Adjectives  of  every  degree  of  comparison  may 
be  employed  substantively ;  but  they  even  then  retain  the  in- 
flection of  adjectives ;  e.  g.  bcr  2Bctf  ^/  the  wise  (man),  sage ; 
em  5[Betf  e  r,  a  sage ;  tie  ®d)bnt,  the  fair  woman  ;  ta^  @r^^a^ 
hcne,  the  sublime. 

2.  With  respect  to  adjectives  which  are  used  substantively 
in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish : — 

1st,  Those  which  assume  no  termination,  and  which  designate 
either  some  abstract  quality,  or  some  material  named  after  that 
quality ;  e.  g.  tog  31  e  d)  t,  justice  ;  cr  fprid)t  ein  reined  3)  e  u  tf  d^^ 
he  speaks  pure  German  ;  ta^  iBlci  w  c  i  ^,  white  lead  ;  SBcrlinec 
S3 1  a  u^  Prussian  blue,  &c.  These  are  inflected  like  substantives 
of  the  earlier  declension,  and  are  used  in  the  singular  only ;  as, 
baet  mm,  leg  »(mK?  &c. 

2d,  Those  which  assume  the  terminations  of  the  attributive  adjec- 
tive and  are  inflected  like  it;  e.  g.  tae  ^ute,  the  good  (2d  decl.)  ; 
ctioa6  ©ute^^  something  good  (1st  decl.) ;  ta^  (iriine/  the  green ; 
(in  ©an^e^/  a  whole. 

§  71,  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adjectives  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  viz :  1st,  such  as  make  complete  sense 
of  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any  other  word ;  as,  ^nt^ 
good ;  grog,  great,  dec.  2d,  Those  which  of  themselves  can- 
not express  an  entire  idea,  but  require  the  addition  of  some 
18* 
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complemeotal  notion ;  as,  htmn^t,  conscious  of;  (  c  d,  firee 
Irom,  &c.  The  former  may  be  termed  absolvle^  the  latter  re- 
hxtive. 

The  complement  of  a  relative  adjective  may  either  be  the 
oblique  case  ($  49.  2d.)  of  a  substantive  (including  all  words  used 
as  such),  or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  with  j  u  • 


ADJECnVES   WITH   THE   INFINrnVB. 

§  72.  Adjectives  signifying  po9n6iZt^5(,  duly^  necessity ^  east- 
nessy  difficulty^  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  with 
jn;  as,  cd  iflmtr  mc^t  mb^ltd)  SU  ^e^  en,  it  is  not  possible 
forme togo;  erifl  genotl^t^t  }U  arbcttcn,  heisobliged 
to  work ;  berett  gii  fdrnpfen,  ready  to  contend.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  often  passive  in  signi- 
fication ;  leid)t  su  ma^en,  easy  to  be  done ;  fd)n>er  gu  gtauben^ 
hard  to  be  believed^  dec. 

ADJECTIVES  GOVERNING  THE  OBUQUE   CASES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  73.  When  relative  adjectives  are  followed  by  a 
substantive,  it  is  put  either  in  the  genitive,  the  dative, 
or  the  accusative, 

I.     The  adjectives  goveraing  the  genitive  are  : — 

^'bArfttg/  in  want  of;  (unbtg/  acquainted  with  ; 

K'jTiJlicn,  diligent  in ;  ni6d)ti9,  master  of; 

btffu.^t,  authorized  ;  tiiilDc,  tired  of; 

bcnctbigt,  in  need  of;  fd)ult>i9,  guilty  of; 

bcnni^t/  conscious  of;  tbcilboft,  partaker  of ; 

finjcbcnf/  remembering ;  DctticbttQ/  suspected  of; 

fal)tg,  capable  of ;  Dcrtuflicj,  losing ; 

fcft)/  happy  in;  WU,  full  of; 

gcnjcirtig,  in  expectation  of;  wiirtig,  worthy  of. 
QCtvip^  certain  of ; 

Examples,  (Stncr  ©procfic  m  6  eft  t  i  g  fcin,  to  be  master  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  cin<rg  SScr&rccbeng  f  cb  u  1 1  i  9,  guilty  of  a  crime ;  ta  ©trofe 
to  ft  r  t  i  g,  worthy  of  punishment. 

§  74.  II.  The  adjectives  which  govern  the  dative 
case  are : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  the  dative ; 
as,  gcbcrfam/  obedient  to;  ttenflCar/  bound  in  service  to;  ocrbuns 
ten,  obliged  to,  &c. 
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2d.     The  following:— 

i'^nlid),  resembling; 
angcmcfTcn,  suited  to; 
anQcnc()m,  agreeable ; 
an{il()pt<),  otfensive ; 
iKfannt,  known ; 
bcqucm,  convenient ; 
hitou^t,  known ; 
ticniid),  serviceable ; 
figcn^  own ; 
frciM^,  strange ; 
frcunNtcb^  friendly ; 
gcgcntv^rtig,  present  to ; 
gdauftg,  fluent ; 
gcmop^  suited  to ; 
^cnctgt/  inclined ; 
^a'cgcn^  kind; 
gcmo^fctty  equal  to ; 
^Idd)/  like ; 
()n6t)t^,  gracious ; 
i)et(faniy  salutary ; 


\)ctt,  kind ; 
Iflfrig,  troublesome  ', 
lub,  dear,  agreeable ; 
nQd)ttci(i9,  hurtful ; 
na\)e,  near ; 
tiu^td)/  useful ; 
fa)^Nid>^  injurious ; 
fct)itltii)/  indebted ; 
trcu^  true,  faithful ; 
^itHTlcgcn,  superior ; 
tinKrgc9(id)^  ever  memorable  to; 
tHJrl) Wi^,  suspected  by ; 
Dcrb^:rl>li5)^  destructive  to ; 
»crl)ap^  odious  to ; 
tJcrn>«nM^  related ; 
t)ert()Ctlbaft,  advantageous ; 
witrtg^  loathsome ; 
willfcmmen,  welcome ; 
gugct^an,  addicted  to. 


Examples :  txx  ©c^n  tft feincm  SSatcc  Sif)nii6),  the  son  resembles 
his  father;  a  ift  feincm  93crufe  nid)t  9  e  w  a  d)  f  c  n,  he  is  not  equal  to 
his  calling;  H  if!  tl)m  b  c  i ( f am^  it  is  salutary  to  him ;  tote  t)ic(  &tn 
icftSbncn  fd^ulMg?  how  much  do  I  owe  you  1  cr  i|l  imr  0  c  t  ()  0  p  t, 
he  is  odious  to  me,  &c. 

III.  Adjectives  denoting  the  measure^  weight,  or  worth  of  a 
thing;  also  age  or  duration  of  time,  govern  the  accusative; 
as,  jn)($(f  $funb  fd)iDCt^  twelve  pounds  in  weight;  ctttcn  ^itigec 
hxixt,  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger ;  eincn  ;S&a(cr  w e  r  1 1)/  worth  a 
crown ;  ct  i(l  3ef)n  3Q()t:  alt^  he  is  ten  years  old ;  funf  S^^tc  I  a  n  g, 
for  five  years,  &c. 


NUMERALS. 

§  75.  Numerals  are  either  definite  or  indefinite  ;  as, 
t>ier,  je^tt,  four,  ten;  t)i  el,  a  He,  many,  all. 

Definite  numerals  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 
Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

Cardinal  numerals  are  such  as  express  simply  the  number 
of  persons  or  things  in  answer  to  the  question  "Aoir  many 7^* 
brei,  three ;  ©tergig,  forty. 

Ordinal  numerals  designate  the  rank  of  a  person  or  thing  in 
a  series  ;  as,  bcr  erjle,  the  first ;  ber  jtt>i>lfte,  the  twelfth. 
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Ordinals  are  formed  firom  cardinala  by  annexing  the  termi- 
nation ft  t,  when  the  cardinal  ends  in  ^  and  the  termination 
te  in  all  other  cases;  as,  ttx  imMii^fte,  9Xtxte,  the  twen- 
tieth, fourth. 

Exceptions*  The  ordinal  of  t\n,  one,  is  irregalar:  tec  txfit 
(instead  of  tcr  <tntO/  the  first.  Instead  of  Ut  g  to  cite,  the 
second,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  say  tec  o  n  t  e  c  e* 

$  76.  The  following  is  a  list  of  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numerals: — 


Cardinal. 

1.  ein,  etn^,  onef 
S.  iioei,  two ; 

3.  trei,  three ; 

4.  pier,  four; 

5.  fdnf,  five ; 

6.  fed)*,  six ; 

7.  fieben,  seven ; 

8.  0(^t,ei^ht; 

9.  netttt^nine; 

10.  ^*bn,ten; 

11.  (if,  eleven; 

13.  ^{f,  twelve,  &c« 

13.  tret^ebn ; 

14.  mer^bn; 

15.  ffinftcbn; 

16.  fed)}cbn; 

17.  ficbcnjebn  or  ^c^cl)n  \ 

18.  acbtiebn; 

19.  neun^i'bn ; 

20.  ^wan^tg; 

31.  etnunt  gioanii^; 

32.  giiKt  tint  ^0x11)319,  K. 

30.  trci^ig; 

31.  einunt  ttci^g^K. 
40.  wcr;it9; 

60.  fiinfttq; 

60.  fodijivf; 

70,  ficbcnjig  or  jl^bsig ; 

80.  ocbtjig ; 

90.  ncunjig; 

100.  bimtcrt; 

101.  buntcrt  unt  eini; 

102.  buntcrt  tint  ^cl ; 

103.  buntcrt  unt  tret,  k. 
200.  gwctbuntert; 

300.  treit)untert ;    . 


//    f0    #/ 
//    //    // 


Obdutal. 

tec,tie,to#  erfle,    the  first 
H    H    H    iweite^   *«  second. 
t0    $t    00    tritte,    "  third. 
„    „    „    Dierte,    *♦  fourth. 
/.    //    ..    fanfke,   "  fifth. 

fi'd)fle,    "  sixth. 

ftebente,"  seventh. 

od)te,     "  eighth. 

neunte,  "  ninth. 

jcbnte/    '*  tenth. 

etfte,      "  eleventh. 

fjcoti^t,  "  twelfth,  &c. 

tretjebnte. 

ttier^e^nte. 

fttnf^ebnte. 

fed))cbntc. 

ttebeniebnte  or  jiebje^nte. 

ad)tjebnte. 

neunjcbnte. 

3n>an)igfte. 

ein  unt  $n)an|tg$te. 

gwel  unt  jioanjtgfle,  lu 

trcl^igfle. 

ein  unt  tretfigHc  lu 

ricrjtgfle. 

fanfjt(jfle. 

fed)it9fte. 

pcben^iQjle  or  jtebjtglle. 

ad)tjt3fle. 

neun^tgfle. 

buntertHe. 

tuntcrt  unt  erfle. 

buntert  unt  gwcitc. 

buntertunt  tritteK. 

jweibuntertfJe. 

tcet^untertfle. 


//    //    // 
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Cardinal.  Obdinal* 

400.  ticrfiuntcrt ;  bet/ tie,  bo^  wcrf)unbcrt|!c 

600.  f{!nfbuntcrt ;  „    „    „    fttnftuntcrtflf. 

600.  fcd)5l)»nfecrt ;  „    „    „    fcclb^bunt>crtflc. 

700.  fjcbcn^im^crt ;  „    „    „    fiebcnbimbcrtflc. 

800.  od)tbuntcrt ;  „    „    „    flcl)tbunt>ett|w. 

900.  ncunf)nntcrt ;  „    „    „    ncunbunbcrtflc. 

1000.  touftfnb;  „    „    „    toufcntflc. 

3000.  gtveitaufcn^ 
3000.  brcitoufcnl>. 
100,000.  f)untcrttflufent. 
1,000,000.  cine  9)2iaton. 
2,000,000.  jivei  SKiUicncn. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

§  77.  Ohs.  1.  When  etn  stands  in  connection  with  other 
numerals,  it  is  indeclinable ;  as,  e  i  n  iin(  oier^ig/  ^rty  one  , 
tin  taufenb  ad^tbunbcrt  fiinf  unb  utcrjtg,  1845.  In  other  ca- 
ses it  is  always  inflected.  This  may  be  done  in  four  difierent 
ways : — 

1st,  If  the  numeral  e  t  n^  either  alone  or  with  an  adjective,  limits 
the  meaning  of  a  substantive,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  other  de^ 
clinable  taord,  it  follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  cin/ 
c  i  n  (/  tf  i  11/  and  differs  from  it  only  by  a  greater  stress  of  accentua- 
tion ;  e.  ?.  c  i  n  (gutcr)  ^ann,  one  (good)  man ;  e  i  n  e  (gute)  JroU/ 
one  (good)  woman ;  c  i  n  (gutc^)  S^'in^,  one  (good)  child. 

2d,  When  it  stands  entirely  alone,  either  in  an  absolute  sense  or 
relating  to  some  substantive  understood,  it  is  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective of  the  first  declension — c incr,  eine,  cine^,  &c. ;  e.  g. 
audi  nt<i)t  (S  i  n  c  r  toar  t>a,  not  one  even  was  there ;  Gt  n  e  n  ocn  un^ 
toxxh  ^o^  Cccg  trcffcn,  the  lot  will  fall  on  one  of  us ;  e  i  n  e  metnet 
@d)i9cflern/  one  of  my  sisters,  &c, 

3d,  But  if  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  definite  article  bet,  btc^ba^^ 
or  any  other  word  having  the  characteristic  terminations  of  the  ar- 
ticle  ($  57),  it  is  declin^  like  an  adjective  of  the  second  declen- 
sion; e.  g.  ber  einc  9}lann,  bu  cine  JroU/  bag  cine  ^inb^  the 
one  man,  one  woman,  one  child,  &c. 

4th,  The  numeral  c  i  n  follows,  finally,  the  inflection  of  the  third 
declension  of  adjectives,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun, 
m c  i  n,  b cin,  fe  i  n,  &c. ;  e.  g.  mcin  c  i  n er  ©ruber,  my  one  bro- 
ther ;  fctnc  cine  ^wiftcx,  his  one  sister;  6uer  e  i  n  e  ^  $fcrb,  your 
one  horse,  &c. 

§  78.  Obs.  2.  The  numerals  g  w  e  t  and  b  r  e  i  are  in- 
fleeted  only  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  article  or  some 
other  declmable  word ;  thus : — 
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NoM.  ^\,  brci ; 
Gbn.  itficuT,  trcicr ; 
Dat.  jwcicn,  tjpcicn ; 
Ace.  ^«,  trci. 


Examples :  a\xi  )  n>  c  t  (  r  tin  t  r  e  i  e  r  3eu^n  9}Iunb/  from  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  fagc  c$  bed)  j[  c  n  e  n  i  r  c  i  (not 
t  c  c  i  c  n)  ^cuntcn,  pray  tell  those  three  friends. 

Obs,  3.  The  remaining  cardinal  numerals  are  £?t€2ecZtna&2e, 
except  that  they  assume  e  it  in  the  dative  case,  when  they  are 
used  substantively ;  e.  g.  mtt  ®  e  c^  f  e  n  fafercn,  to  ride  in  a 
coach  with  six  (horses);  mif  affen  33tcren  fncd)cn,  to  crawl 
on  hand  and  foot  But,  mtt  fec^S  ^ann^  with  six  men ;  mtt 
D  t  e  r  (Bb^nen^  with  four  sons. 

Obs,  4.  Instead  of  ^n)  e i,  he  lit,  both,  is  frequently  used, and 
19  inflected  like  an  adjective  in  the  plural :  nom.  b  ci  t>  c,  gen.  b  e  is 
t(r/&c. ;  bi  c  bctben^  gen.  Itt  bciten,  &c. ;  fctnc  beibcn, 
gen.  fetnct  bctben,  &c. ;  e.  g.  feinc  b c i b e n  IBtUbct  ftnb  tvcnf, 
both  his  brothers  are  sick ;  tie  bcttcn  ^reunte  matcn  ta,  both  friends 
were  there.  The  neuter  singular,  b  c  i  t  c  ^,  refers  to  two  different 
things,  but  is  never  applied  to  persons.  It  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish :  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  as,  ^aben  ©ic  93rcl>  etcr  SEBcin  ? 
Sd)  babe  betted  Have  you  bread  or  wine  ?  I  have  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

§  79.  Obs,  5.  Most  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives, 
which,  however,  like  all  other  adjectives,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. The  words  .f)  u  n  b  e  r  t  and  X  a  ti  f  e  n  t  are  employed 
as  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  inflected  as 
such :  nom.  bad  ^unbert,  gen.  bed  ^unbertd,  pi.  tie  ^unbette ; 
^*  g«  itt  ^unbcvten,  by  hundreds;  ju  Xaufenb en,  by 
thousands.  Q^tne  Million  is  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, and  occurs  only  in  connection  with  an  article. 

Obs,  6.  When  numerals  serve  simply  to  denote  cyphers^ 
or  the  abstract  notion  of  number,  they  are  substantives  of  the 
feminine  gender,  the  word  3  <*  M  being  understood ;  as,  bte 
(3*^0  ^^^h  the  number  three ;  bte  93 1  e  r  j  t  9,  the  number 
forty. 

Obs,  7.  By  means  of  the  affixes  cr  and  Hng^  masculine  sub- 
stantives of  various  significations  are  formed  from  cardinal  num- 
bers ;  e.  g.  cin  >D  r  c  i  c  r,  cin  ©  c  d)  f  c  r,  coins  of  three  and  six 
kreuzers;  cin  2Cd)t^i9cr,  a  man  of  eighty;  3n>et  unb  iwam^'n 
9  c  r,  wine  grown  in  1822 ;  Swilling^  twin  ;  iD  t  i  ( I  i  n  g/  triplet. 

Obs,  8.     Ordinal  numerals  are  regularly  declined  afier  the 
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manner  of  adjectives.  When  used  substantively,  their  initial 
letter  must  be  a  capital,  if  a  person  is  referred  to ;  as,  tie 
Srjlen  wcrtcn  tte  8c$ten  fct'n,  the  first  shall  be  last. 

§  80.  To  the  preceding  classes  of  numerals  may  be  added 
the  following  compounds^  formed  partly  from  cardinab,  partly 
from  ordinals,  and  partly  from  indefinite  numerals : — 

I.    COMPOUNDS  FORMED   FROM    CARDINAL   AND   INDEFINITE 
NUMERALS. 

1st,  Distributives ;  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  j  e ;  as, 
j  e  fi  c  b  c  n,  by  seven ;  j  c  g  c  M,  ten  at  a  time,  or  as  in  Eng- 
lish, J »  c  t  u  n  b  J  »  e  t,  two  and  two. 

2d,  Iteratives ;  formed  by  adding  the  substantive  SO^al/ 
time,  etnma(^  once;  fiinfmat^  ^^e  times;  jebedmat,  each 
time ;  )}telma(^  many  times,  &c.  Sometimes  ^  a  (  is  separat- 
ed and  declined  like  a  substantive;  as,  ctn  SKal,  once;  gu 
lt%n  5D^  a  I  c  n,  ten  times.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  ordinal :  bad  crfle,  jwctte  2Wal,  the  first,  second 
time. 

3d,  Multiplicatives ;  formed  by  annexing  the  affix  fad^,  or 
the  obsolete  falttg,  fold;  e.  g.  ctnfac^,  iweifai),  ie\infad), 
simple,  twofold,  tenfold ;  ©  i  e  I  f  a  d),  manyfold  ;  l^unbertfaU 
tt^^  an  hundredfold,  &c. 

4th,  Variatives ;  which  are  indeclinable,  and  formed 
by  adding  the  obsolete  substantive  let  (meaning  kind^ 
manner)^  and  inserting  er  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  as,  et^ 
n  e  r  I  e  t,  of  one  kind,  all  the  same ;  b  t  c  i  c  1 1  e  t,  of  three 
kinds ;  mattd^crlct,  Dtelcrlet,  of  various,  of  many  kinds,  &;c. 

IL      COMPOUND   NUMERALS   FORMED   FROM   ORDINALS. 

§  81.  1st,  Dimidiatives ;  indeclinable  adjectives  formed  by 
annexing  haib,  half,  to  the  ordinal ;  as,  tvitttt^alb,  two 
and  a  half  (literally  third-half  j  meaning  two  whole  and  one  half 
of  a  third) ;  funftcMlb,  four  and  a  hal^  &c.  Instead  of 
iwcitt\)aib,  anbertbatb  is  used,  from  the  obsolete  word  bet 
anbere^  the  second  (§  75.  Exc). 

2d,  Ordinal  adverbs  in  end;  as,  etjlend^  gmettend/ 
ge^ntend/  firstly,  secondly,  tenthly,  &c. 

3d,  Partitives ;  masculine  substantives  formed  by  means  of 
the  affix  tel  (from  X^etl,  part);  e.  g.  ber  Ortttel,  93ier^ 
ttU  3c6ntel,  ^unbertftel,  the  third,  fourth,  tenth,  hun- 
dredth part 
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INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 

§  82.     The  indefinite  numerals  are  as  foUow^s  : — 
atte^  all ;  m'd)W,  nothing ; 

^efammt,   >  complete,        emi<jf,    )  ^^^^ 
fdmmtlid),  S  entire ;  etlid)C,  >^'. 

^ani,  all,  whole  ;  ntand)f,  y        ^  ' 

^^^^^'        )  each,  ^^^^'  ™"^^'  '"^^y ' 

iebwebcr,  >  ^^^^ .  mcftr,  more ; 

je^lidjer,  )        ^ '  cjeniig,  enough  ; 

f  etn,  no,  no  one  ;  etwa^,  some,  a  little. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  I.  The  indefinite  numerals  serve  either  to  express  num* 
her^  as,  etntgc,  ctltc^e,  mand)c,  jeber  or  jccjlic^ct;  ox 
quanlUy,  SLS^etwa^,  ganj;  or  fto^A,  as,  a((,  qcfammt,  ei* 
ntge^,  etntge,  fet'n,  »tel,  me^r,  mentg,  geniig. 

06*.  2.  Those  which  may  indicate  quantity  and  number 
both,  are  generally  inflected  only  when  they  imply  number; 
e.  g.  » t  e  I  c  50?cnfd)cn,  many  men  ;  e  t  n  t  g  e  gebern,  several 
pens;  but  »tel  SQBetn,  much  wine ;  me()r  S3rot,  more  bread. 

§    83.       INDEFINITE   NUMERALS    DENOTING   NUMBER    ONLY. 

1st,  3c^«^/  icbc,  jctc^  (of  which  jcgttcbiT  and  jchrcK'r  are 
antiquated  forms)/  is  disjunctive,  correspond  ingr  to  the  English 
each,  every ;  e.  g.  j  e  b  c  r  ©tanb  f)<it  fcinc  *4E^cfcbivcrl>cn,  every  condi- 
tion has  its  troubles.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives,  and  is  often 
preceded  by  the  article  ctn ;  as,  c i n  i c t c  t/  e  t n c  '{c^c,  c i  n 

2d,  (5 1 n 1 9 c r^  ixn'x^c,  cxn\€[C^,  some,  a  few,  when  applied 
to  number,  is  used  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  synonymous  with 
ctlid>e.  In  the  singular,  however,  it  has  reference  to  quantity; 
as,  c  i  n  i  9  c  ^  97lc\){,  some  flour ;  c  i  n  i  c^  e  3oit,  some  time. 

3d,  972 a  n  d)  c  t/  m  a  n  d)  c^  m  a  n  d)  c  6,  in  the  singular,  answers 
to  the  English  many  a;  as,  mand)cr  n(tc  Srcunb^  many  an  old 
friend  ;  m  a  n  d)  e  f(i)l(td)e  (Bahc,  many  a  precious  gift.  In  the 
plural  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  many, 

§  84.       INDEFINITE   NUMERALS    IMPLYING   QUANTITY    ONLY. 

Ist,  C^ttp  a  ^,  some,  is  indeclinable,  and  usually  connected  with 
collective  nouns  or  names  of  materials;  e.  g.  c  t  n?  a  ^  QSclt^  some 
money  ;  e  t  n?  n  f.  frifd)C^  8Eflff<r,  some  fresh  water.  When,  as  a 
substantive,  it  corresponds  to  something,  it  is  an  indefinite /pronoun 
(S  99). 
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2d,  (Bdtii  indicates  the  completeness  of  an  object  and  is  opposed 
to  half,  part,  &c. ;  t»cr,  t»ic,  t>o^  @  a  n  g  e,  the  entire,  whole ;  ctn  g  a  ns 
3  c  ^  3flt)t,  a  whole  year.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives;  but  before 
neater  names  of  places  and  countries  it  is  always  indeclinable ;  as, 
9  a  n  3  limmta,  Scntctt/  all  America,  London. 

§  85.      INDEFINITE   NUMERALS   IMPLYING   NUMBER    AND 
QUANTITY   BOTH. 

let,  TllUt,  alU,  allc^,  all, in  the  plural  implies  number, and 
in  the  singular  quantity ;  e.  g.  alter  SB  c  i  n^  all  the  wine ;  o  l(  c 
932  i  Id),  all  the  milk;  and  often  without  any  termination  (§  81,, 
Ohs.  2.) ;  a  U  ticfcr  SSJcin,  all  this  wine ;  a  U  to^  93rcl>/  all  the 
bread  ;  a  ( I  c  bic  ^o^Ux,  Ixt  ficbcn  (@d)iUcr),  all  the  electors,  seven 
in  number.  Its  signification  does  not  admit  of  its  being  preceded 
by  the  article,  and  hence  its  inflection  is  not  affected  when  another 
word,  declined  like  the  article,  precedes ;  e.  g.  wc(d)C^  o((c$ 
(not  aiit,^  57),  all  which ;  bci  t  i c f  c  m  a  U e m,  in  all  this,  &c. 
The  neuter  singular  sometimes  designates  number  in  the  most  inde- 
finite manner;  e.  g.  a  ( ( e  £(  rennet,  rettet,  fllftd)tet,  all  are  running,  sa- 
ving, rescuing.  When  the  English  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole^ 
it  is  rendered  by  the  German  g  a  n  j ;  as,  all  the  hour,  a//  the  day, 
tie  9  a  n  5  e  ^tunbe/  ten  g  o  n  5  e  n  llag. 

2d,  ^  e  t  n,  f  et  n  e,  f  et  H/  no,  none,  is  declined* like  the  indefinite 
article  etn,  etne,  etn,  when  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  feiner,  Icxm, 
f  e  t  n  e  ^,  when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed  ;  as,  f  e  i  n  SKenfd)/ 
no  man ;  Ijof!  3)u  ein  JBud)  ?  Scb  ^<5^c !  c  i  n  e  ^ ;  hast  thou  a  book  ?  I 
have  none ;  ec  ^at  f  e  i  n  e  Jreunte,  he  has  no  friends. 

3d,  @2mmt(td)er/  fammt(td)e,  fa'nimtn^e^,  tet  ^ts 
f ft  m  m  t  e,  tie  9  e  f  a  m  m  t  e,  t  a  ^  9 e  fa  m m  te^  are  nearly  synony- 
mous with  a  ( \,  all,  entire,  the  complete.  They  are  regularly  de- 
clined like  adjectives ;  as,  fi-ine  f&nmttlic^en  fBetfe,  his  complete 
works ;  iDetne  f^mmtlicben  (gefammten)  ^reunie/  all  thy  friends. 

4th,  93  i  e  ( and  w  e  n  i  g,  when  they  imply  quantity,  or  number  con- 
sidered as  a  mass,  are  invariable  (§  82.  Ohs.  2).  93  i  e  t  a3rct,  » t  e  t  ®ett/ 
much  bread,  much  money ;  0 1  e  t  9)2enfd)en,  a  lar^  mass  of  men. 
But  if  they  refer  to  a  numler  of  individuals  or  things  regarded  as 
distinct,  tliey  follow  the  inflection  of  adjectives :  jjieter,  »ieU/ 
rtetef,  weniger,  wenige,  roenige^^  &c. ;  e.  g.  eg  f^nnen  ftd) 
nur  SB  e  n  i  g  e  regicrcn,  butYew  can  govern  themselves ;  id)  effc  ritd)t 
p  i  e  ( e  5ru(i)t/ 1  do  not  eat  many  kinds  of  fruit.  When  an  article 
or  pronoun  precedes,  mi  and  wentg  must  be  inflected,  even  if  they 
refer  to  quantity  ;  e.  g.  tie  » i  e  ( e  n  2Bcrte^  the  many  words ;  fein 
n> e n i ge ^  ®dt,  his  little  money,  &c. 

5th,  The  comparatives  m  e  f)  r^  more,  and  w  e  n  I  g  e  r,  less,  are  not 
generally  inflected,  except  m e l)t  er  e,  the  plural  of  meljr,  when  it 
assumes  the  signification  of  several  (§  69). 
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§  86.      OBSERVATIOKS   ON   THE   USE   OP   NUMERALS. 

Obs.  1.  If  numerals  stand  in  connection  with  substantives 
which  express  a  definite  number^  measure^  or  weight,  the  Ger- 
man idiom  requires  the  substantive  to  be  put  into  the  singular 
(§  26)  ;  as,  jmclf  fp  f  ii  n  t,  twelve  pounds ;  gtwet  ®  tii  cf/  two 
pieces. 

Obs»  2.  Numerals  which  denote  a  part  of  a  greater  num- 
ber or  multitude  of  objects,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the 
whole,  or  by  the  dative  with  the  preposition  a  u  ^,  from  among ; 
u  n  t  e  r^  among  ;  t)  o  n^  of ;  e.  g.  ^  r  c  t  f  e  t  n  e  r  Stnter,  three 
of  his  children;  ber  erfte  ©on  metnen  grcuntJen,  the  first 
of  my  friends ;  SB  i  e  I  e  u  n  t  e  r  tl^nen,  many  among  them. 

Obs.  3.  When  the  genitive  of  the  whole  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  always  precedes  the  numeral ;  as,  e$  ftiib  u  n  f  e  r 
g »  a  n  J  t  g,  there  are  twenty  of  us  ;  e^  wcrtcn  t  fe  r  c  r  nid)t 
)0  i  e  1  e  fein^  there  will  not  be  many  of  them. 

Obs,  4.  When  a  definite  number  is  to  be  stated  approxi' 
mately,  or  with  uncertainly,  the  adverbs  and  prepositions  em- 
ployed in  German  for  that  purpose  are :  c  t » a,  something 
like;  vin^t^a\)x,  about;  b  etna  6c,  fa  (I,  almost;  fawm, 
scarcely ;  g  e  g  e  n,  bet,  an  fc  i  e,  nearly,  about ;  e.  g.  toi^ 
fPferb  tfl  ung  ef  a^r  feimbert  Xbalcr  wert^,  the  horse  is  worth 
about  a  hundred  crowns  ;  ertft  beina^ieor  an  tte  fiinf jtg 
3«6r  alt,  he  is  neariy  fifty  years  of  age. 

Ohs»  5.  The  word  6 1  ^  (till,  to)  is  used  when  a  number  can  be 
stated  only  ^'& fluctuating  between  two  given  numbers  ;  as,  »i  c  r 
b  t  ^  f  ft  n  f  taufi'nb  QJJann,  from  four  to  five  thousand  men ;  ^toanjig 
h\i  fercipig  Sl)atcr/  about  twenty  or  thirty  crowns. 

Obs.  6.  ^The  English  upward  is  rendered  by  unt>  etUd^c  or 
u  n  ^  c  i  n  i  9  c  ;  as,  toe  ^au6i  if!  ncunjig  unD  ct(id)c  5u9  bod), 
the  house  is  upward  of  ninety  feet  high,  or  in  conversational  Ger- 
man often,  ct(icl)c  neunjig. 

Obs.7*  The  English  either  and  neither  have  no  corresponding 
words  in  German,  and  are  rendered  by  eincr  Don  beiben,  one 
of  the  two,  and  fcincr  t>on  bcitcn,  none  of  the  two. 

§  87.  Obs.  8.  Numerals  are  sometimes  employed  eUipti- 
cally  without  a  substantive,  when  a  point  of  time  is  expressed ; 
e.  g.  t(l  efi  nod)  nid^tswolf?  is  it  not  twelve  yet?  g^  \t(iX  eben 
b  t  e  t  gefc^Iagen,  it  has  just  struck  three.  In  these  cases  the 
word  U6t  or  an  ber  Ubr^  o'clock,  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
the  same  manner  ordinal  nimierals  are  used,  when  the  day  of 
the  month  is  to  be  denoted ;  e.  g.  ben  tt)ie»ielflen  t^ben 
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tt)ir?  what  day  of  the  month  is  it?    2Btr  ^aben  ben  jmait- 
g  1 9  ft  e  n  (Xa^  ted  WonatiOf  it  is  the  twentieth. 

When  in  connection  with  a  date  the  name  of  the  month  is  given, 
the  preposition  of  is  never  expressed  in  German;  as,  ten  funftcn 
93^0 i,  the  fifth  o/*  May ;  am  Written  7i\XQn\t,  on  the  third  o/ 
Augu|^t,  &c. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  88.  Pronouns  are  words  which  serve  as  the  sub- 
stitutes of  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  Personal^  Possessive,  De- 
monstrativey  Determinative,  Relative,  and  Interrogative. 

I.    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

§  89.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  simply  indicates 
the  relation  of  personality ;  i.  e.  whether  the  substantive  rep- 
resented be  the  'person  speaking  (i  d),  W  t  r,  I,  we),  or  spoken 
to  {jb  n,  X  \i  X,  thou,  ye),  or  spoken  of  (e  r,  ft  e,  e  §,  fi  t,  he,  she, 
it,  they). 

Personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows  : — 

FIRST   PERSON   (fOR   ALL    GENDERS). 


Singular. 

NOM.  \&f,  I, 

Gen.  mctner  (mein),  of  me, 
Dat.  mtr,  to  me. 

Ace.  nuc^,  me; 


Plural. 

NoM.  mx,        we, 
Gen.  unfcr,  of  us, 
Dat.  imd,    to  us, 
Ace.  un^/        us. 


SECOND   PERSON   (fOR    ALL  GENDERs). 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  bu/  thou, 

Gen.  beiner  (betn),  of  thee, 
Dat.  btr,  to  thee. 

Ace.  bic^,  thee; 


Nom.  t^r,  ye  or  you, 

Gen.  cuer,  of  you, 

Dat.  cud^,  to  you. 

Ace  euc^/  ye  or  you. 


third  person. 
Singular. 

Mascnline.  Feminine. 

NoM.  cr,  he,      fie,  she. 

Gen.  femer  (fetn),  of  him,   tfcrer,       of  her, 

Ace.  x%n  ^P*'         him;|fte  T*'     ^«r; 


Neutftr. 

e«,  it, 

fciiier  (fein),  of  it, 

e«    r^'         it. 
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Plurai.. 

For  all  gtndcra. 

Noji.  fic,  they ; 

Gbn,  tljrer,  of  them; 

Dat.  tbnen  ?  /•  j,  to  them ; 

Ace.  fic      S  ^^^ 

§  90.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs.  1.  The  gfenitives  metncr^  txtncr,  fcincr, now  gener- 
ally take  the  place  of  the  earlier  forms  m  c  t  n,  tcxn,  fc'in,  which 
are  found  only  in  poetry,  and  in  certain  familiar  expressions ;  as, 
9cr):^i9  mt'xn  nid)t^  forget  me  not ;  gctcnCe  nicin,  remember  me. 

Obs,  9.  When  ue  prepositions  f)  a  ( b  c  n,  n>  e  q  e  n^  on  account 
of,  and  urn — tvttten/  for  the  sake  of,  are  compounded  with  the  geni- 
tives m  ( i  11/  teixt,  f  < i  n,  i  b  r#  the  syllable  c t  is  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony;  e.  g.  meinet?,  bcinet^,  \tintts ,  tf)tcts 
^otOcn  (mcgcn),  on  my,  thy,  his,  her  account.  The  genitives 
u  n  f  c  t  and  e  u  c  t  take  t  simply :  um  u  n  f c  r  tto  t  ( U*  n^  for  our 
take ;  c  u  r  ( t  n)  c  .q  e  n,  on  your  account. 

Obs.  3.  The  word  fid)  («Ai,  se)  is  the  reflexive  pronoun  for  the 
gen.  and  dat.  of  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural.  It  is 
used  in  propositions,  in  which  the  action  ot  the  verb  terminates  in 
the  subject  itself,  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  oblique  cases 
of  the  nrst  and  second  persons,  as  well  as  the  gen.  of  the  third 
(fctner,  ibrnr),  do  not  possess  a  separate  form  of  Uie  reflexive,  and 
hence  they  are  themselves  employed  in  a  reflexive  sense ;  e.  g.  x^ 
\diiimt  m  t  (b/  I  am  ashamed  (lit.  I  shame  myself) ;  ^u  (cbcfi  1 1  cb# 
thou  praisest  thyself.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  indeclina- 
ble word  f c ( b (t  or  \cibtt  is  added,  whenever  emphasis  or  per- 
spicuity require  it ;  e.  g.  f  c  t  n  e  r  f  c  ( b  ft  nid)t  fd)enen,  not  to  spare 
one's  self;  mir  fctbct/  to  myself;  t»id)  fclbft/  thyself.  When 
joined  to  the  nominative  of  the  first,  second  or  third  persons,  fc((>fl 
or  fctbcr  is  intensive ;  as,  id)  f  c  t  b  c  r  fann  fic  rtfttcn^  I  myself  can 
rescue  her ;  iJ>u  f  <  ( b  ft  mupt  rid)tcn,  thou  thyself  must  be  the  judge ; 
ber  .ftjiniq  fe  (bft  rrfd)tcn,  the  king  appeared  in  person. 

Obs,  4.  There  is  one  reciprocal  pfonotin  in  German— etna nbct 
(contracted  for  c  t  n  c  r  ben  a  n  b  c  r  n),  one  another,  each  other. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  often  employed 
in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  the  plural ;  as,  mir  fcnncn  u  n  ^  or  etna n? 
b  e  r,  we  know  each  other ;  fie  ^anf en  fi  d)  or  m  i  t  c  i  n  a  n  b  e  r^  they 
are  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

$  91.  Obs»  5.  In  poetry,  and  when  addressing  the  Supreme  Being, 
their  intimate  friends  or  families,  the  Germans  employ  the  second 
person  singular,  ^u.  In  polite  conversation,  however,  they  al- 
ways address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural,  ©  \  c,  gen.  S  b« 
t  er^  dat.  3  b  n  e  n,  ace.  @  t  e ;  e.  g.  id)  bonfc  3  b  n  c  "/ 1  thank  you ; 
me  9<ben  ©  i  e  bin  ?  where  are  you  going  1  It  is  also  customary 
for  superiors  to  address  their  dependants  and  others  of  inferior 
rank  in  the  second  person  plural  (3^^f  @  U  d)/  you,  to  you),  or  in 
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the  third  person  singular  {(St,  &%(,he,  she) ;  e.  g,  mai  M  C^t  ge? 
brad)t?  what  have  you  brought  1  In  writing,  both  the  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns  relating  to  the  person  addressed,  must  al- 
ways begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  e.  g.  id)  luttc  <BU  (2)id)/  ©ud>/ 
3^")  uni  Sbt  (5)cin,  ^ucr)  iBud?,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  your  book. 

Obs.  6.  The  neuter  pronoun  c  ^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  cases  (f  c  i  n  c  r,  if)  ni),  except  when  it  relates  to  a  per- 
son. When  a  thing  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  of  it,  of  thenh 
to  it,  with  it,  are  either  rendered  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
bcffnt,  teren,  or  by  an  adverbial  pronoun,  ba^u,  ^amt^ 
t  a  r  a  n  &c. ;  e.  g.  have  you  much  of  it  t  baben  ©ic  t  cff  f  n  mi  ? 
what  do  you  wish  with  it  ?  n)06  wclUn  @te  t  a  mi  t  (see  pages  20 
and  142)? 

Obs.  7.  The  pronoun  ti  has  often  a  very  indefinite  significa- 
tion, sometimes  corresponding  to  the  English  *'  i7,"  sometimes  to 
the  unaccented  •«  there,*^  but  frequently  it  is  expletive,  and  cannot 
be  rendered  at  all.     It  is  employed  : — 

1st,  As  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
used  impersonally ;  as,  e  s  t  c  n  n  e  1 1/  c  ^  b  ( t  ^  t,  it  thunders,  it 
lightens ;  e ^  f  r  c u t  m t  ^^  I  am  glad  ;  t^  gtbt  Scuto  there  are 
men. 

2d,  It  simply  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  when  its  order  is  inverted  and  the  predicate  comes 
first ;  as,  e i  fflUt  ficb  t)er  Cpcid)cr,  eg  t»cb«t  jid)  bag  ^aug 
(expletive),  the  granary  is  replenished,  the  house  expands;  eg  finb 
nid)t  ebcn  fcftlcc^te  6{&nner,  they  are  by  no  means  worthless 
men. 

The  e  of  the  eg  is  often  elided;  as,  btin^'g  xm,  bring  it  to 
me ;  ct  ()  a  t  *  g  dct^ti/  he  has  done  it. 

INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

§  92.  Among  personal  pronouns  are  properly  included  the 
fi)Uowing,  which,  however,  represent  the  third  person  only,  and 
in  the  most  indefinite  manner :  —  3^*«<>n^/  Siner,  some 
one,  some  body ;  3^^^'^tt'<*""/  every  one,  every  body ; 
Df^temanb,  Set  net,  no  one,  nobody;  man,  one,  they, 
people  (corresponding  to  the  French  on).  To  these  may  be 
added  ^twc^^,  something,  and  n  t  d)  t  d/  nothing. 

9J?an,  etwa^  and  ntrf)t^  are  indeclinable.  3emanb,  Kiemanb 
and  Sebermann  are  declined  as  follows : — 

NoM.       3cn»«n^  Kiemanb, 

3emant§,  irticmanbd, 

Semanbe^,  S^iemanbed, 

3emanb,  Kicmanb, 

Scmanbent/  9^iemanbcm, 

Scmanb,  Sftiemanb, 

Semanben,  Ktemanbcit, 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Sebcrmann, 
Sebcrmannd, 

Sebcrmann, 

Sebermann. 
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The  declenskNi  of  S  t  n  f  r  uid  Sttintt  has  already  been 
noticed  among  the  indefinite  nmnends  (§  77  and  §  85),  between 
which  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  line 
of  distinction.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  their  inflection 
and  use : — S^aft  J)u  fine  'S^tcr,  tin  95ud)  ?  Hast  thou  a  pen,  a 
book?  34bdbf  ftnf/  e  iiie  ft,  I  hare  one  ;  id)  {)ahc  fctne, 
fftne^,  1  hare  none;  e^  iff  Siner  trou^eit,  some  one  is 
out  of  doors  ;  §ttintt  mei%  afle^  no  one  kiu>ws  every  thing. 

IL    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 
§  93.     A  possessive   pronoun  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  object  to  which  it  relates,  as  belonging  ei  * 
ther  to  the  speaker  (mtne),  the  person  spoken  to  (thine) 
or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (Aw). 

Possessive  pronouns  are  fi>rmed  firom  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns.     They  are : — 

1st  Person.  2d  Pebsox.  3d  Pkbson. 

mtin,    my,  mine;  ttin,  thy,    thine;  f e t n,  his, its ; 
u n f e t/  our, ours;    tnev,  your,  yours ;  i (^ r,    her, hers, their. 

^  94.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  stands  in  connection 
with  a  noun,  it  u  called  amfundice,  and  is  declined  like  the  in- 
definite article  in  the  singular,  and  like  the  definite  article  in 
the  pluraL     Thus : — 

SiNGULAS.  PlUHAI.. 

MaKC  Fem.  Neut  For  all  genders. 

NoM.  mem,        metne,     metn,  my,  metne,       my. 

Gen.  metned,     meincr,    meine^,     of  my,  metner*  of  my, 

Dat.  metnem,    mciiter,    met'ncm,   to  my,  mctnen,  to  my. 

Ace.  metnen,     meine,      metn,  my;  meine,       my. 

Singular. 

Fem. 

<  iinfcre, 
I  imfre. 


NoM. 


Masc 

imfer, 


our. 


Gen.  ' 


Dat. 


Ace. 


imfere^, 

unfvc^, 

unferd, 

unferem, 

iinfrem, 

iiniferm, 

unfcren, 

iinfren, 

unfcrn. 


1  unferer, 
i  unfrer, 

S  unferer, 
i  unfrer, 

iinfere, 
I  unfre. 


js;;-  l"*" 


Neat. 

[  unfer, 

,  unfere^, 

unfrc^,    of  our, 

unfer^, 
[  unferem, 
,  unfrem,  to  our, 

iinferm. 


our. 
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Plural. 

For  all  gendeiB. 

NoM.  unfere,  imfre,        our, 

Gen.  unferer,  unfrer,  of  our, 

Dat.  unferen,  unfrcn,  to  our. 

Ace.  unfere,  unfre,        our. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs,  1.  Of  the  remaining  pronouns  of  this  class,  <u  c  r,  your, 
is  declined  like  u  n  f  c  t^  and  tiie  others  like  m  e  i  n.  It  will  he  per- 
ceived that  the  remark  made  respecting  euphonic  changes  in  ad- 
jectives ending  in  e(,  er,  en,  unaccented  (§  60.  Obs.  lsU)y  is  also 
applicable  in  the  case  of  u  n f er. 

Obs,  2.  The  word  c  i  9  c  it/ owjn,  is  often  joined  to  possessive 
pronouns  to  make  the  notion  of  possession  more  prominent ;  as, 
uicin  c  i  9  n  e  r  9locf,  my  own  coat ;  unfcr  e  i  9  n  e  S  ^xnl,  our  own 
child. 

Obs*  3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the  third  person  singular 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  possessive,  viz  :  f  c  i  it/  when  the  gender 
of  the  possessor  is  masculine  or  neuter,  and  i  f)  r,  when  it  is  femi- 
nine. Each  of  these  again  indicates,  by  means  of  its  terminations, 
the  gender  of  the^ object  possessed^  with  which  possessive  pronouns, 
like  all  other  adjectives,  must  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case  ; 
e.  g.  f  c  i  n  (il)t)  flSatcr,  f  c  i  n  e  (tbrc)  splutter,  f  e  i  n  (ibr)  SBud),  his 
(her)  father,  his  (her)  mother,  his  (her)  book. 

Obs»  4.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  constitutes  the  predicate 
to  a  substantive,  or  to  a  pronoun  denoting  a  determinate  object,  it  re- 
mains like  adjectives,  uninflected ;  as,  lag  S3ud)  ift  fcin,  the  book 
is  his ;  njc9  ift  tcr  9?ul)m  ?  9?uc  ;D  c  i  n,  nur  5)  c  i  n  !  Whose  is  the 
glory  ?    Thine,  only  thine !     (§  52,  1st.) 

Obs,  5.  In  addressing  persons  of  rank,  it  was  formerly  custom- 
ary to  use  3  b  1^  0  instead  of  the  third  person  feminine  3  {)  r  C/  her, 
and  also  in  place  of  (5u  c  r,  your ;  e.  g.  3  b  ^  0  (now  3  b  ^  0  9}Jnics 
ftit  fcie  ^ifniginti/ her  Majesty  the  queen;  3 () 1 0  (@ u r  e)  ^cijcftcit 
ftabcn  mlc  OcfoMcH/  your  Majesty  has  commanded  me.  In  written 
communications  the  pronouns  ^urc,  your,  ©ctnc,  his,  and  ©cincr, 
to  his,  are  commonly  contracted  into  6  vo.,  @  Cv  and  ©  r. ;  e.  g. 
©w.  iDurdbtoucbt,  your  Highness;  ©r.  SOJaicfttJit,  to  his  Majesty. 

§  95.  Possessive  pronouns  are  called  ahsoliOe  when  they 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  a  substantive,  but  related 
to  one  already  mentioned  or  understood. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns  mth  the  article  are  inflected 
like  adjectives  of  the  second  declension,  and  toUkout  it,  like  ad- 
jectives of  the  first. 

When  connected  with  the  article,  they  frequently  change  the 
termination  e  into  t  g  e ;  as,  ber  m  e  t  n  e,  m  c  t  n  t  g  c ;  ber  f  e  t? 
ne,  fetntge. 
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beiner. 

teine, 

Reined/     n 

feiiier. 

feine. 

femed/     tf 

if^tev, 

iffve, 

t^red,       « 

unferet/ 

unfere^ 

unfered^  r# 

furer^ 

tmt, 

furc#,      ff 

ibret. 

i^ve, 

t'bted,       w 

3l>rer, 

3bre, 

36re#,     (i 
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The  following  list  exhibits  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns 
of  both  declensions  in  the  nominative  singular. 

FiHST  Declension.  Second  Declension. 

metnet/  meine,  metned^  ber,  bie,  bad  mettte  or  metmge^  mine, 

»/    betne  "  betntgC/  thine, 
«     feine    "  fetntge,   his, 
99    ilfvt     **  t^rtge,     hers, 
»f    unfre  "  unfri^e,  ours, 
ff    eurc    "  eurige,    yours, 
ff     ibre     "  t^nge,     theirs, 
(in  polite  conversation)  3^te  or3bn^ 
Qe,  yours. 

$  96.  The  inflection  of  possessive  pronouns,  both  absolute  and 
conjunctive,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : — 

I.  My  brother  and  his. 
Singular. 
NoM.  mm     93rubct   unb  fctnor^  bet    fcintge ; 
Gbn.  metnetf  SBruber^  unb  fdnci,  M   feintgcn ; 
Dat.  metnem  S3tubcc   unb  fdncni/bem  fcmtgen  ; 
Ace.  memn  S3rubcc   unb  feincn/  ben  feintgen. 

Plural. 
NoM.  mctne    SBrfibec   unb  feine,   bte  feintgen ; 
Gen.  meinet  ©tfiber   unb  fetncr,  ber  feinigen  ; 
Dat.  meinen  SBrfibern  unb  fetnen,  ben  feintgen ; 
Ace.  meine    SSrUbet   unb  feine,   bie  feintgen. 

II.  Her  sister  and  mine. 

NoM.  i^re  ^cfcweflec  unb  meine/  bie  meinige ; 
Gen.  if)rcr  @d)wcffer  unb  ineinct/  ber  tneinigen ; 
Dat.  i^ret  ©cfewcftcc  unb  meiner,  bet  meintgcn  k. 

III.  Our  house  and  theirs. 

NoM.  unftfc    ^ou^    unb  ifirc^,   t>ai  i^rigc ; 
Gen.  unfre^  ^oufe^  unb  ibre^,   be^  i^rigen ; 
Dat.  unjmn  ^aufe  unb  i^rcm,  bcm  ibtigen  k. 

Examples.  3fl  bad  3^t  3?cgcnfd^trm  (masc),  3^re  %intc 
(feiTi.),  3tr  RIetb  (neut.)  ?  3a,  cd  t(l  m  e  t  n  c  r,  b  e  t  m  e i  ne, 
ber  meintge — mctne,  bie  metne^  bte  meintge — met* 
ned,  ba§  metne,  bad  meintge;  is  this  your  mnbrella, 
your  ink,  your  garment  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine  (i.  e.  my  umbrella,  my 
ink,  my  garment). 

Remark.  The  absolute  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed substantively,  in  which  case  their  initial  must  always  be  a 
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capital  letter  (§  11) ;  as,  t««  SW  etn  ige,  jDctnigc^  ©finite/ 
my  own  (my  property),  thy  own,  his  own;  e.  g.  |)abc  id)  ntd)t 
8)?od)t,  gu  tl)un,  wdg  id)  n?ill/  mit  bcm  9)2  e  i  n  i  g  c  u  ?  Is  it  not  lawful 
for  me  to  do  what  I  wil)  with  mine  own  ?  So  also  in  the  plural, 
tic  g}i  e  i  n  i  5  c  n,  2)  c  t  n  i  9  c  n,  @  c  i  n  i  g  c  n^  3  &  r  i  3 1-  ti,  my,  thy, 
his,  their  (your)  friends,  relatives,  family. 

m.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  97.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  serves  to  point  out 
the  locality  of  the  person  or  thing  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

The  Grerman  language  has  three  demonstrative  pronouns, 
viz:  btefcr,  ttcfe,  ttefc^,  this;  jener,  jienc,  jene^, 
^at,  and  t  e r,  1 1  e/  t^%,  this,  that. 

Sicfcr  and  jener  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  de- 
clension, thus  ;*- 


Singular. 

Plubal. 

NoM, 
Oen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Hasc.        Fem.       Neut. 

t)icfer>  biefe,  ttefed  (bte^), 
btcfcd,  bt'efer,  biefed, 
ticfem,  btefer,  ttefem, 
biefen,  biefe,  biefed  (bieS), 

this, 
(^  this, 
to  this, 

this; 

Fur  all  genders. 

titefe,        these, 
btefer,  of  these, 
biefen,to  these, 
biefe,        these. 

§  98.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  b  e  r,  b  t  c,  b  a  ^  may 
fiupply  the  place  of  either  bicfer  or  jener.  When  it  stands  in 
connection  with  a  substantive,  or  any  word  used  as  such,  it  is 
inflected  like  the  definite  article  (§  3),  and  differs  &om  it 
only  by  a  stronger  accentuation.  But  when  it  is  used  abso- 
lutely, it  deviates  from  the  inflection  of  the  article  in  the  gen* 
itive  singular,  and  in  the  genitive  and  dative  plural,  thus  : — 


Maac 

NoM.    Jgr) 

<beg, 
Dat.  bem. 
Ace.     t^zn, 


Singular. 

Fpm.  Neut. 

beren,  >  Iz^in, 
bet,     \  bep, 
ber^       bem. 


bie* 


bad/ 


this,  that 

>  of  this,  that 

to  this,  that 
this,  that 


19 


Plural, 

For  all  genders. 

NoM.  bie,  these,  those ; 

GsN.  bcreit/  of  these,  those; 

Dat.  beneit/  to  these,  thosd  ; 

Ace.   bte^  these,  those. 
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§  99.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs,  1.  ©iffct  implies  proximity  either  of  space  or  time  to 
the  person  speaking,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  equivalent  to  the 
English  the  latter.  3  i "  ^  *"#  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some- 
thing weilknown  (the  Latin  tile),  already  mentionedi  or  remote^ 
and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  by  the  former. 

Obs*  2.  The  neuter  pronouns  l>  i  c  6  and  b  a  ^  are,  like  the  in- 
definite ctf  ($  91.  Obs*  7),  often  employed  to  represent  the  subject 
of  a  proposition  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner,  some- 
limes  even  without  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number ;  e.  g.  ^afi 
ill  cin  Jrnn5C|\v  that  is  a  Frenchman  ;  b  i  c  ^  fi  n  b  mcinc  ^W^xw, 
these  are  my  parents ;  t>  o  ^  finO  O^clfcii/  those  are  pinks. 

Obs.  3.  iDcv  is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  genitive  singular 
masculine  and  neuter,  now  only  used  in  the  more  elevated  style  of 
poetry  and  in  composition ;  as,  l>  c  0 1)  a  Uv  t>  c  9  n)  c  g  c  n^  on  that  ac- 
count ;  b  cp  frcuc  fid)  ta^  (irtrcid)/  let  the  earth  rejoice  in  it. 

IV.    DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  100.  Determinative  pronouns  serve  to  make 
prominent  the  person  or  object  which  is  the  antece- 
dent of  a  subsequent  relative  clause. 

They  are  : — ter,  fci'e,  fca^,  that ;  fcerjenige,  bi'ejentge,  ba^jem* 
ge,  he,  she,  it,  that  person  (who)  ;  fcerfelbe,  ttefelbe,  ta^felbe, 
the  same ;  the  obsolete  feltncjcr/  felbicje,  felbige^,  the  same ;  and 
fold)er,  folc^e,  fD(d)c^  [talis),  such.  .  ^ 

53 er,  tie,  ba^,  when  standing  with  a  substantive,  is  inflected 
like  the  article  (§  3),  and  when  used  absolutely,  like  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  fcer,  bic,  ba§,  except  that  in  the  genitive 
plural  it  has  t)  e  r  e  r  instead  of  b  e  r  e  n ;  e.  g.  bad  ^c^irffal 
b  e  r  e  r  iff  bart,  bic  fid)  felbjil  gu  erndbren  ntc^t  tm  ®tanbe  finb, 
the  fate  of  those  is  hard,  who  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

§101.  ®old)cr,  when  used  without  the  article,  follows  the 
inflection  of  the  first  declension  of  adjectives,  but  when  prece- 
ded by  the  indefinite  article  cin,  ziw^,  ein,  it  is  inflected  like  an 
adjective  of  the  third  declension,  thus  : — 

NoM.    fold^er,     fclc^e,       fold^ed, 
Gex  \  ^^^^^^'  \  fi>Ifher    \  ^^^^^^' 

NoM.  cin     folcber,  f^xn^  foldje,    ^xn     foJcbed, 
Gen.  etneS  folcben,  eincr  folcben,  cined  folcben,  &c. 

Serjcnigc  ^d  berfelbc  are  compounds,  of  which 
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both  components  are  declined ;  ber,  tte,  bad 
flection  of  the  definite  article,  and  j  e  n  t  g  e 
of  the  second  declension  of  adjectives  : — 

SiNouLAB.  Plural. 

Masc.  Fem.  Neat.  For  all  genders. 

NoM.  berjcntge,  tiejcnige,    fcadjentge,  Nom.  t)iejcni<jen. 

Gen.  bcdjenigen,  berjentgen,  bedjenigen,  Gen.  berjentgeit, 

Dat.  bcmjemgen,  berjeiugcn,  bcmjenigen,  Dat.  benjenigen, 

Ace.   benjem'gen,  biejemge,     badjenige;  Ace.  bicjem'gen. 

§  102.     observations. 

0^5.  1.  Determinative  pronouns  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  demonstratives  by  the  relative  clause  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally followed.  Examples :  bcrjcnigc,  n>cld)er  btc  SBif* 
fen  fxl)  often  IteOt,  njei0  fcinc  9}Zu§c  ouf  einc  ongcnebmc  Zxt  ju  be* 
nu|en/  he  who  is  fond  of  the  sciences,  is  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
improve  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly;  cr  ^ot  benfelbcn  JebU'C 
Qeiimd)t^  w  e  Id)  en  icft  genwcbt  b^be,  he  has  made  the  same  mistake, 
which  liiave  made ;  trauc  be  n en  nic^  b  i  c  £)ir  fd)meid)eln, never  put 
confidence  in  those,  who  flatter  you. 

Obs,  2.  The  determinative  pronouns  may  be  employed  either 
adjectively  or  substantively.  IDericnige  serves  simply  to  point  out 
emphatically  the  antecedent  without  any  other  modification ;  terfelbe 
adds  to  it  the  notion  of  identity,  which  is  often  made  intensive  by 
the  particle  c  b  e  n  ;  as,  e  b  c  n  ^crfe(be/  the  very  same.  @c(d>cc  im- 
plies a  reference  to  the  kind  or  constitution  of  persons  or  things ; 
e.  g.  f  c ( d)  c  Srud)t,  such  fruit ;  c  t  n  f  c  Id)  c  r  iCotcr^  such  a  father. 
When  fclAcr,  in  conformity  with  the  English  idiom,  is  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  not  inflected, — f  o  ( d)  e  i  n  g}2ann,  such  a 
man ;  fctd)  einem  (Scbne,  to  such  a  son.  Sometimes  the  syllable  of 
inflection  is  likewise  dropped,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  fold)  grcpe  S8efd)ett)enl)eit^  such  great  modesty. 

Obs,  3.  S)er  and  berfclbe  often  stand  simply  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  personal  pronouns  er,  pC/  c^^  or  of  the  posses- 
sives  fein^  x[)X,  his,  hers,  when  two  persons  mentioned  in  the 
same  or  in  a  previous  sentence  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other;  e.  g.  cr  fanb  ben  i8ater  unb  beffen  ©cbn  }u  m\x\c,  he 
found  the  father  and  his  (i.  e.  the  father's)  son  at  home ;  bet  Sung? 
ling  fd)neb  feinem  Jreunbe  ilber  bo^  bet)crjlel)cnbe  ^d)ic!fal  bcffelbeu/ 
the  young  man  wrote  to  his  friend  concerning  his  (the  friend's)  fu- 
ture destiny  ;  biefer  9DJann  t^ut  nlleg  fur  fdnen  Sbruber,  ober  bcrfeU 
he  tveip  ibm  Ceinen  iDmt  bofUr,  this  man  does  every  thing  for  his 
brother,  but  he  (the  brother)  is  not  grateful  for  it. 

V.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  103.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  serves  to 
connect  a  limiting  orexplanatory  clause  to  a  preceding 
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noun,  to  which  it  relates,  and  which  is  called  its  ante* 
cedent. 

The  German  language  has  four  relative  pronouns,  viz : — ter^ 
tie,  baS,  and  weld)er,  tt)e(d)e,  melc^ed,  who,  which ;  t»er,  wad, 
who,  what,  and  the  obsolete  and  indeclinable  f  c. 

§  104.  2Be((^  is  the  only  pronoun  of  this  class  which  may  stand 
adjectively  in  connection  with  a  substantive.  It  is  decHned 
like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  thus : — 

Singular. 


NOM. 

Masc              Pern.            Ncut. 

»eld^er,    wclc^e,    »eld)e^,        who. 

which, 

Gen. 

»cld)c*,    »eld)er,  weld)ed,        whose, 

(rf*  which. 

Dat. 

welc^em,   »elc^^er,  welc^em,  to  whom, 

to  which, 

Ace. 

welc^en,    »elc^e,    weld^ed,        whom, 
Plukal. 

'  For  all  geodere. 

NoM.  welc^e,       who,         which, 

which. 

Gen.  tt)eld)cr,      whose,  of  which. 

* 

Dat.  welc^ert/  to  whom,  to  which. 

Ace.  weld^e,        whom,      which. 

The  relative  b  e  r  is  inflected  like  the  demonstrative  ttt, 
tie,  U%  (§  98). 

The  plural  of  m  e  r  and  no  a  d  is  wanting ;  in  the  singular 
they  are  thus  declined : — 

Mmc.  and  Fem.  Neat. 

NoM.  met/  who,  he  who,  she  who,  wad/        which,      what. 

Gen.  ^^^^'  i  whose,  of  whom,     meg,    of  which,  of  what, 

Dat.  mem,    to  whom,  woju,  to  which,  to  what, 

Ace.  wen,  whom;  xocA,        which,      what. 

§  105.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs,  1.  The  pronouns  wcr  and  n?a  «  never  relate  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  determinate  object,  but  to  sach  only  as  are  of  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  character.  Hence  they  are  commonly  em- 
ployed after  the  neuter  demonstrative  b  a  ^,  or  the  indefinite  numer- 
als oUc!^/  all,  e tw a ^/  something,  mand)C^,  many  a  (thing), 
Diet/  much,  w  e  n  t  ^/ little,  n  i  c^  t  ^^  nothing;  e.  g.  ^a^^  roa^  td> 
ftaOc,  geOi  \&i  ^\x,  that  which  I  have,  I  give  thee ;  o  U  e  «/  m  o  «  mic 
t()cucr  ift,  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But,  btcfcr  ^nabc  (definite)^ 
tpelcft  cr  in  Mc  ©dftute  9c()t,  this  boy  who  goes  to  school ;  tic  9lc|'c, 
to  e  ( c^  e  hXxk^i,  the  rose  which  blossoms. 

Obs,  2.  The  forms  wix,xoi\\iXi,wzm,xo^xi  relate  to  persons 
only,  of  either  sex  ;  to  a  ^  and  the  genitive  to  e  p  only  to  tilings  and 
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abstract  terms.  SB  e  p  fs  also  used  in  the  compounds  totfwe^ttl 
and  xocf^aibtn,  wherefore,  on  which  account. 

Obs.  3.  On  account  of  this  indefinite  signification  of  n>  e  t  and 
toa^,  their  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  and  they  become  equi- 
Talent  totericntge  noetcber^  bicicntgc  n>e(cbe/  ba^jcnis 
^  e  n>  eld) c ^,  he  who,  she  who,  that  which  ;  e.  g.  we  r  clnfam  ft|t 
tn  feincc  hammer  unb  fcbn>crc,  bittre  !X!)t&ncn  tomt  (^cvaiU),  he  who 
sits  in  his  lonely  chamber,  shedding  the  heavy,  bitter  tear;  n?fl^ 
fetn  mup^  gcfc^c^e !  That  which  must  needs  be,  let  it  come  to  pass ! 
Sometimes,  however,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression,  the  de- 
terminative bet/  ^ie,  ta^  is  added  to  the  main  proposition,  which 
in  this  construction  always  follows  the  relative  clause ;  e.  e.  tott 
t)td)t  atbcit€n  voiU,  bet  fcU  aucb  nicbt  effctt/  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
labour,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Obs,  4.  The  compound  relatives  whoever,  whatever,  whosoever, 
&c.,  are  rendered  in  German  by  annexing  a  u  c^  or  t  m  m  e  r  to 
xocv  or  toai ;  e.  g.  » « r  a u  cb  (im m e  r),  »  a  «  o  u  d)  (i mnu r),  &c. 

Obs.  5.  After  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  relative  n?  e  ( cb  c  r  is  never  used,  but  always  bet;  e.  ?.  i  d)/  b  e  c 
(not  wctcbcr)  icft  DCt  iDir  ^if}i,  I  who  am  standing  before  thee ;  5)  u, 
b  e  t  ^u  niein  ctgener  SStubcr  btfl^  thou  who  art  mine  own  brother. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  German  the 
personal  pronouns  (i  di,  b  u)  are  repeated  after  the  relative ;  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  must  agree  in 
person  with  the  personal  pronoun ;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  and  agrees  with  the  relative  ;  e.  g.  Unfer  Skater,  b  c  t  jD  u  b  t  ft 
tn  beat  ^tmmc(,  our  father  who  art  in  heaven  ;  >D  U/  b  e  r  fc  met 
(i  c  f* t  unb  (0  wenig  b  e  n  E  t^  thou,  who  readest  so  much  and  thinkest 
80  little. 

Obs.Q,  Instead  of  wcttbeg/WctAet/ pi.  welder,  the  gen- 
itives of  the  relative  loclcber,  the  Germans  regularly  substitute  b  e  f  ^ 
f  e  n^  b  e  c  e  n^  pi.  b  e  r  e  n  ;  the  genitives  of  n>c(d)er  being  only  used 
when  the  relative  is  employed  adjectively  (§  104) ;  e.  g.  bet  SWann^ 
b  c  f  f  c  n  (not  w  c  1  cb  c  ^)  Ccbn  tcb  fenne,  the  man  whose  son  I  am  ac- 
quainted with;  bie  S3^umC/beren  (not  n>c(d)er)  SBIdtben  obgefallcn 
fnb^  the  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  perished.  But,  ^cuton^ 
w  c(cb  e^  ^bifcfopfjcn  ^rinctpio  id)  gclcfcn  b^^be,  Newton,  the  Princi- 
pia  of  which  philosopher  I  have  read. 

Obs.  7.  The  use  of  the  relative  f  0/  instead  of  n)  e  { cb  e  t  and  b  e  v^ 
is  antiquated.  It  occurs  only  occasionally  in  poetry,  as,  9li$^(n 
Jcbluuuuert/  f o  bet  SOluttcr  J'^cube,  f o  bet  ©totj  bc^  2>orfc«  war,  Rosetta 
sleeps  (in  death),  who  once  was  the  joy  of  her  mother,  the  pride 
of  the  place. 

VI.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  106.  Interrogative  pronouns  are  employed  in 
asking  questions. 

They  are: — 1st,  mcr?  ma  6?  who?  whal?  i^^iich  areal* 
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wars  used  fubstantively ;  2d,t»tld)ttftotid)t,  me(cl)ed? 
whlchy  what  ?  used  substantively  and  adjectively  both ;  and  3d, 
toa^  fur  tin,  tint,  tin^  what  sort  of? 

The  plural  of  met,  mad  is  wanting ;  the  singular  b  declined 
thus:— 

Mmc.  and  Ftm.  Neut. 

NoM.  »cr,  who?        wai,        what? 

Gen.  meffen  or  »cf ,     whose  ?     (meg),  of  what  ? 
Dat.  mem,  to  whom  ?     moju,*  to  what  ? 

Ace.  men,  whom  ?     mae,        what  ? 

The  interrogative  wtli)tv  is  inflected  precisely  like  the  re- 
lative (§  104). 

§  1G7.  Wlien  maS  fur  etn  stands  in  immediate  connection 
with  a  substantive,  the  t  i  n,  which  is  the  only  declinable  part, 
follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  singular 
number.     In  the  plural  the  pronoun  is  simply  mad  f  ii  r. 

What  sort  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  book  ? 
Singular. 

Mase.  Fem.  Nent. 

NoM.  mad  fiir  eirt     SSaum,    eine  SSIume,  ein     ^uc^? 
Gbn.  mad  fur  tint^  SSaumed,  rfner  S5lume,  etned  SSwc^ed  ? 
Dat.  mad  fur  einem  SBaume,   einer  Q5(ume,  einem  SSuc^e? 
Ace.  mad  ftir  etnen  SBaum,    etne  fdlnmt,  tin     Q3ud)? 

What  sort  of  trees,  flowers,  books  ? 
Plural. 
NoH.  mad  fur  SSdume/    S3Iumen,  S5ucf^er  ? 

Geic.  ton  mad  fur  SSdumen,  fQiimtn,  S5ud)ern? 
Dat.  mad  fax  33dumen,  SSlumen,  SSuc^ern? 

Ace.  mad  fiir  95dume,    931umen,  ^Bud^er? 

But  if  the  substantive,  to  which  mad  fur  tin  relates,  is  not 
expressed,  it  is  declined  in  the  singular  only,  like  an  adjective 
of  the  first  declension,  thus  : — 

Mase.       Fem.      Neat. 

NoM.  mad  fur  einer,  tint,  etned. 

Gen.  mad  fur  etned,  einer,  eined, 

Dat.  mad  fiir  etitem,  etner,  etnem. 

Ace.  mad  fiir  etnen,  etne,  etned. 

*  With  respect  to  the  pronominal  adverbs,  which  supply  the  place  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  see  th« 
remarks  on  Adverbs,  below. 
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§  108.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs,  1.  The  genitive  tucffcn^  and  the  dative  to  cm,  are  gener- 
ally applicable  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  things,  except  the  ab- 
breviated form  IV c0  in  composition;,  as,  wcOhatb,  ivc9ivc<)cn, 
-wherefore,  on  what  account ;  e.  g.  avtf)n(b  Mjl  )Du  gcfcmmcn  ? 
•wherefore  hast  thou  come?  wcpivccjin  ivciut  pc?  why  does  she 
"weepl 

Ofis.  2.  The  pronouns  n?a  ^>  f  u  r  c  i  n  and  w  c  { d),  the  nninflected 
form  of  n)cld)cr,  are  sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise ; 
e.  g.  SS  a  ^  fur  c  i  n  5Baum  !  What  a  tree  !  Bd)t,  weld)  c  i  a 
93?cn|'d) !  Lo,  what  a  man  !  801?  c  t  d)  ©liicf  ^c£!  ^-iimmcl^  hab  id)  wcfl* 
Qcfd>(cutcrt !     What  heaven-sent  fortune  I  have  cast  away  ! 

Obs.  3.  SB  c  r  and  n)  n  »o  are  employed  when  inquiry  is  made 
after  a  person  or  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner. 
CBiMd)cr  is  more  definite,  including  the  notion  of  the  ^wflZi7?/ or 
condition  of  the  individual  object  inquired  after.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  fcldHT  (§  102.  Obs.  2),  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  qualis.  SLl^nS 
f  u  rein  indicates  the  species  or  kind,  to  which  the  person  or  thing 
belongs;  e.  g.  SScr  '\\t  ta?  (£in  s))Iann.  aBa6  fur  cincr? 
C*in  .^nufiunnn  ou$  .^nmtnirg.  93e(d)cv  itaufmann?  .^crr  9?. 
Who  is  there  ?  A  man.  What  sort  of  one  1  A  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg. What  merchant  ?  Mr.  N.  SSa^  baft  £>»?  ^inc  SBhimc. 
ae>  fl  ^  f  u  r  c  i  n  c  mwwK  1  (Sim*  <Kcfo.  «rB  c  I  di  c  ?  5)ic  rctl)C.  What 
have  you  1  A  flower.  What  sort  of  a  flower  ?  A  rose.  Which 
rose  1     The  red  rose. 

Obs.  4.  The  c  i  n,  of  iva^  fiir  cin,  is  omitted  before  names  of  ma- 
terials, or  before  substantives  of  the  plural  number.  85?a^  fiir 
85>cin?  What  kind  of  wine  1  SSa5  fur  Scute?  What  sort  of 
people? 

Obs.  5.  The  intenogative  n?  a  ^  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
sense  of  n)  o  t  u  m ;  e  .g.  iXB  a  ^  botrftl'ft  5^u  2)id)  ?  Why  art  thou  cast 
down  1  SB  a  0  ivcinen  ^ie  ?   Why  do  you  weep  ? 


VERBS. 


§  109.  1st,  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  either  an  ac- 
tivity,  a.  passivity,  or  a  simple  mode  of  existence  is  predi- 
cated of  a  person  or  thing  called  its  subject ;  e.  g.  i6) 
frf)rci6e,  I  write ;  Su  tt)ir(l  gcfdjiaqcn,  thou  art  beaten ; 
tic  Mcfe  6IiiI)t,  the  rose  blooms. 

2d,  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes — 
Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

3d,  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  sense  of  which  is 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  object  in  the  accvsa* 
iive  case;  e.  g.  ic^  fc^reibe  einen  ^vtef,  I  am  writing  a  letter. 
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§  110.  Intransitive  rerbs  are  of  two  kinds: — 
ItCv  Neuitr  verhs,  which  denote  either  a  quiescent  state  (sini' 
1^  mode  of  eiistence) ;  as,  idf  nil^e,  fi^C/  ((^(afe^  I  am  resting, 
sitting,  sleeping,  or  such  an  activity  as  does  not  tenninate  in 
anj  object ;  e.  g.  i(^  (oufC/  fompfe/  get^C/ 1  am  running,  strug- 
gling,  ffoing. 

2d,  Those  active  verbs,  the  object  of  which  is  either  in  the 
gemiive  at  dainm ;  e.  g.  t^  fd^ne^  vergefT/  mmifre  mid)  f  e  t  ^ 
n  e  r^  I  spare,  forget,  remember  him  ^  i^  ge|or(^^  troue/  tonf e 
ilfm,  I  obey,  trust,  diank  him. 

(111.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  f<Nrms,  called  the 
active  and  the  passive  voices. 

If  the  subject  b  represented  as  the  ogetA  acting  upon  an* 
other  person  or  thing  (object  in  the  accusative),  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  active  voice;  e.  g.  ii^  tuff,  liebe,  nrnne 
t(n,  I  love,  call,  name  him. 

But  if  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  ohject  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  it,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g. 
id)  lOfrbe  gnrufen/  geitebt  gaiattnt/  I  am  called,  loved,  named. 

S  112.  1st,  Intransftive  verbs  do,  from  die  nature  of  their 
signification,  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice,  but  have  the  active 
form  only ;  as,  id^  retff/  Mf,  I  am  travelling,  standmg. 

2d,  When,  however,  the  active  sulgect  cannot  be  named,  or 
is  des^nedly  left  indeterminate,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice  ; 
e.  g.  e^  mttb  getan}t  gefptelt^  getrunfen/  there 
is  dancing,  playing,  drinking  going  on* 

$  118.  The  class  of  intransitive  verbs  con^rehends  also 
reflexive  verbs.     Of  thfese  there  are  two  kinds  : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  employed  in  the  reflexive  form  only ;  as, 
ftc^  befinnen^  ftc^  febn^n^  ft4^  freutn/  to  re^ec^  to 
long,  to  rejoice. 

2d,  Such  as  are  formed  from  transitive  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  reflexive  pronouns  m t c^,  wni,  tid),  tndf,  ft rf^  (§  90. 
Ohs.  3) ;  e.  g.  er  argert  fi  c^,  he  is  vexed ;  xdf  lege  m  t  d),  I  lie 
down;  ^ote  0»  Sic^!  beware!  from  kx^exxt,  tegtn/ 
( ii  t  e  H/  to  vex,  to  lay  down,  to  guard. 

This  form  of  verbs  is  of  extensive  use  in  German,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  deponent  verbs  in  Latin  and  to  the  middle  voice 
in  Greek. 

§  114.  1st,  Impersonal  verbs  are  employed  in  the  third 
person  singular  only.     Their  subject  is  quite  indetemMnate,  and 
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is  always  expressed  by  the  indefinite  pronoun  efi  (S  90,  Obs.  7) ; 
as,  e§  regnet  ed  Conner t^  ed  blt^t^  it  rains,  it  thun« 
ders,  it  lightens  ;  cd  ^leigt,  it  is  said ;  c^  gibt  8eute,  there  are 
men. 

2d,  Many  verbs  have  an  impersonal  form  in  German,  which 
are  not  used  as  such  in  English  ;  e.  g.  ed  bungert  mid),  I  am 
hungry;  ed  burflet  mic^,  I  am  thirsty;  e^  fnert  mid),  I  am 
cold ;  eS  Ia0t  ftd^  nfd^t  Qiit  jtngcn/  it  is  not  easy  to  sing,  &c. 

§  115.  Of  auxUiary  verbs  there  are  two  classes  in  Ger- 
man r^ — 

Ist,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses,  of  which  there  are  three : 
I^  a  b  e  n,  to  have ;  f  c  i  n,  to  be ;  and  »  e  r  b  c  n,  to  become  (shall, 
will). 

2d,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  mood,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb.  They  are  seven  in  number:  biir* 
f  c  n,  to  be  permitted ;  f  6  n  rt  e  n,  to  be  able  (can) ;  m  o  g  e  n,  to 
be  allowed  (may) ;  m  ii  f  f  e  n,  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  f  o  ( ( c  n,  to 
be  under  obligation  (ought)  ;  o)  c  (( e  H/  to  be  willing  (to  intend) ; 
I  a  f  f  e  n,  to  let  (permit). 

§  116.  In  the  coiyugation  of  the  German  verb,  we 
distinguish,  as  in  English,  the  relations  of  Number^ 
Person,  Mood,  and  Tense. 

§  117.  Verbs  have  two  numbers,  SinguLar  2JidL  Plural; 
and  three  persons,  each  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
characteristic  termination. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  terminations  of  verbs  as  as- 
sumed by  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural : — 

Singtdar.  Plural. 

1st  Person — e  or  given,  I  e  it, 

2d  Person— eft,  ft,  \  tt,  t, 

3d  Person — e  t,  t,  or  like  the  first  person ;  |  en* 

EXAMPLES : 

Singular.  Plural. 


id)  reb  t,  I  speak, 

bu  (ob  tft,  thou  praisest, 

tt  fpielt,  he  plays; 


xoix  (efen,  wcread, 
ibr  fcbet,  yesee, 
fie  \ud)  e  n,  they  seek. 


§  118.     German  verbs  have  four  moods,  viz  : — the  Indica- 
tive, Suhjunctive,  Imperative,  ard  the  Infinitive ;  the  significa- 
tion of  which  in  general  corresponds  to  that  of  moods  of  the 
10* 
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same  name  in  English ;  e.  g.  fie  r  e  t  e  n^  thej  speak  (in« 
die);  id)  batte  ^tvettt,  I  should  have  spoken  (subj.); 
r  e  ^  e  S  u !  speak  thou  (imper.)  ! 

§  119.  They  have,  moreover,  six  tenses: — the  Present^ 
Imperfect,  Perfect^  Pluperfect,  Simple  Future,  and  Future 
Perfect*  Of  these  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjunctive  active  are  simple  tenses ;  the  remaining  ten- 
ses of  the  active  voice,  as  well  as  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive, 
are  periphrastic,  i.  e.  formed  by  means  of  the  perfect  partici- 
ple or  infinitive,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115)  ;  e.  g. 
pres,  i&i  ^  c  r  e^  I  hear ;  imper f  tc^  l^o  r  te,  I  heard ;  perf  tc^ 
babe  rtcMrt,  I  have  heard ;  pres,  passive,  id)  werbc  ge^ 


b  0  r  t/ 1  am  heard,  &c. 

§  120.  There  are  four  forms  of  the  infinitive : — ^the  present 
and  perfect  infinitives  active ;  as,  ( o  b  e  n,  to  praise ;  g  e  ( o  b  t 
b  ci  b  e  n,  to  have  praised  ;  and  the  present  and  perfect  infinitives 
passive;  e.  g.  gelob t  m erbeit,  to  be  praised;  (jelobt 
worben  fetn,  to  have  been  praised.  The  present  infinitive 
active  always  ends  in  n  or  e  H/  and  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position J  u ;  as,  ju  \)dfe  n,  to  help ;  ju  taSel  n,  to  blame. 

§  121.  The  German  verb  has  three  Participles :  the 
present,  perfect,  and  future. 

1st,  The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  present  infini- 
tive, by  adding  t  to  it ;  as,  (oben  b,  tjov^n  t,  praising,  hearing. 
It  is  always  active  in  its  signification,  and  is  less  extensively 
employed  than  the  English  participle  in  ing. 

2d,  The  perfect  participle  generally  assumes  the  prefix  g  e, 
and  ends  either  in  ctort  in  regular  verbs;  as,  gelobet/ 
praised ;  9  e  leb  e  t/  lived ;  or  in  e  n  (n)  in  irregular  verbs ;  as, 
9  c  feb  e  n,  seen  ;  g  e  gcjf  e  it,  eaten.  When  belonging  to  tran- 
sitive verbs,  it  has  a  passive  signification  (except  in  the  com- 
pound  tenses  of  the  active  voice),  but  when  formed  fix)m  in- 
transitive verbs,  it  is  active  (§  112),  differing  firom  the  present 
participle  only  in  the  relation  of  time. 

3d,  The  future  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  with 
511,  by  annexing  the  letter  b ;  as,  ju  loben,  to  praise ; 
gu  loben b,  to  be  praised;  ju  oerebrenb,  to  be  venerated, 
verable.  Like  the  Latin  participle  in  dus  (amandus,  veneraU' 
dus),  it  always  has  a  passive  signification,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  of  necessity,  propriety,  or  possibility.  It  is, 
however,  employed  only  as  an  adjective  in  the  attribtkive  reUt" 
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tion  (§52);  as,  fccr  }u  lob  en  fee  ©d^uter,  the  scholar  who 
is  to  be  (pugJU,  may,  must  be)  praised.  But  not :  ber  ®d)uler 
tft  S  u  1 0  b  e  n  b ;  in  the  latter  case  the  infinitive  with  ju  is  used 
instead  of  the  participle: — ber  ®d)uler  ift  }U  lob  en,  the 
scholar  is  to  be  praised,  is  worthy  of  praise. 

§  122.  With  respect  to  the  perfect  participle,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked,  that  it  does  not  assume  the  prefix  9  e  in  the  following 
instances : — 

1st,  In  the  verb  ro  c  r  b  e  n,  when,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  stands 
in  connection  with  another  verb  ;  as,  cr  ifl  gefragt  ro  0  r  b  e  n 
(not  (jemorben),  he  has  been  asked, 

2d,  In  all  German  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
and  unaccented  prefixes  be,  beuiv  em^),  ent;  er,  gc,  »er, 
D  e  r  a  b,  d  e  r  a  n  and  jer;  as,  bclebtt,  entfaltet, 
crtbeilt  ©ergeffen,  gcrriffcn,  instructed,  unfolded, 
imparted,  forgotten,  torn ;  not  cj  e  bclebrt,  q  e  entfaltet,  &c. 

4th,  In  all  verbs  derived  from  foreign  languages,  which 
have  the  accented  termination  t  r  e  n  or  i  c  v  e  n ;  e.  g.  a  b  f  0 1  ^ 
»irt,  flubtrt/  barbtcrt,  from  abfeloiren,  to  absolve; 
flub  i  r  e  11/  to  study  ;  barb  i  e  r  e  it,  to  shave. 

5th,  In  verbs  compounded  with  the  particles  burd^/  I& inter, 
iibcr,  urn,  unter,  »ol(  and  roteber,  when  they  are  in- 
separable,  in  which  case  the  accent  rests  not  on  the  particle, 
but  on  the  verb;  e.g.  oollbra(^t,  btiitcrgangen,  un^ 
terfd)rieben/  from  ©ollbringen,  to  consummate,  finish; 
tintergel^en,  to  deceive,  and  imteifc^rctben,  to  sign. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

§  123.  To  the  full  conjugation  of  German  verbs,  three 
auxiliaries  are  necessary,  and  only  three,  namely,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115):  ^abeit/  to  have; 
f  c  i  n,  to  be,  and  no  e  r  b  e  n,  to  become. 

1st,  ^  a  b  c  n  is  used  in  forming  the  perfect  infinitive  (and 
tenses  derived  from  it),  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  both  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive,  of  aU  transitive  and  of  many  intransitive 
verbs;  as,  gdicbt  f)abcn,  to  have  loved;  perf  id)  fjaOc  gcticbt^  I 
have  loved  ;  pluperf  id)  f)  a  1 1  c  qelicOt,  I  liad  loved ;  future  perf, 
tcb  n)cr^c  c^  c  U  c  t»  t  ^  0  (>  c  n,  I  shall  have  loved,  &c. 

2d,  @  c  i  n  serves  to  form  the  same  tenses  of  all  verbs  in  the 
passive  voice  and  of  many  intransitive  verbs  in  the  active ;  e.  g. 
perf.  td)  b  t  n  c^clUbt  wcrtcn,  I  have  been  loved  ;  future  perf  bu  w'lxft 
qcltcOt  wcrbcn  fcin,  thou  shah  have  been  loved ;  icft  bin  flcrcift/  I 
have  travelled. 
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3d,  9B  c  1 1  e  n  is  used  in  the  fonadtion  of  the  future  tenses^ 
when  it  corresponds  to  the  English  shall  or  wUU  ^nd  also  in  the 
formation  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  when  it  corresponds 
to  the  English  verh  to  be;  e.  g.  id^  n> e  r  b  c  ticbm,  I  shall  loVe ; 
bu  n>  i  r  fl  ge(te6t  t^cn,  thou  wilt  haTe  loTed  $  cc  w  i  c  b  gctieM,  he  is 
loved,  &c. 

§  124.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  irre- 
ffular  as  in  English.  The  compound  tenses  are  regularlj 
formed,  as  in  all  other  verbs,  according  to  the  following 

KVLEB   FOR   THX   FORMATION  OF   THE  COMPOUND   TENSES* 

Rule  I.  The  perfect  tense  of  any  verb  b  formed  by  annex- 
ing its  perfect  participle  to  the  present  indicative  of  either  ia^ 
bcnorfetn;td!^<>abc  gej^abt,  gdictt,  gcfungen^  I  have  had, 
loved,  sung ;  id)  bin  ge»efcn,  gegangen,  geretft,  I  have  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rtde  TL  The  pluperfect  is  ma^  by  joining  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple  of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  either  (^  a  b  e  n  or 

i'etn;  as,  i^  ffatte  Qc^aht,  geitebt  gefungen/  I  had  had, 
oved,  simg ;  icf^  »  a  r  gewefeiv  gegangen,  gereif  t,  I  had  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  IIL  The  first  or  simple  future  is  fermed  by  annexing 
the  present  ii^nithe  of  the  verb  to  the  present  indicative  of 
the  auxiliary  wert en;  as,  t(^  werbe  boben,  Keben,  reifeit, 
fetH/  I  shall  have,  love,  travel,  be. 

Rtde  IV.  The  future  perfect  b  made  by  joining  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  m  e  r  b  e  rt  f 
e.  g.  tcb  m  e  r  b  e  ge^abt  baben,  geltebt  baben,  geretf  t  b^bcrt/  I 
shall  have  hftd,  loved,  travelled. 

Remark.  The  corresponding  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
9se  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

§  125.  From  these  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  fo 
form  all  the  compound  tenses  of  a  verb,  three  principal  parts 
must  necessarily  be  given»  viz :  the  present  ir^nitive,  the  per* 
feet  participle,  and  the  perfect  infinitive  (which  also  contains 
the  auxiliary  which  the  verb  einploys). 

§  126.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfe<^  subjunctive 
ii&i  b^tte,  tcb  bttttc  gebabt,  I  might  have,  I  might  have  had), 
when  they  are  conditional,  i.  e.  when  they  denote  a  possibility 
not  conceived  as  really  existing,  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
werben  (tcb  tt>utbe)/  in  connection  with  the  present  and  per* 
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feci  infinitive,  is  oflen  used ;  e.  g.  tc^  w it r ^ e  haien,  litt 
ben,  I  should  have,  love;  {if  wiirbe  ge^abt,  geKebt  baben,  1 
should  have  had,  have  loved. 

These  compound  forms  of  the  verb  have  commonly  had  a 
place  among  the  other  tenses,  under  the  name  o£  first  and 
second  conditionals. 

$  127,    PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXHJARY  VERBS. 

^  I.    ^aben,  to  have. 

C  PsEs.  Infin.  I^aben/  to  have. 
Principal  parts.  <  Perf.  Part,  gebabt,  had. 

(  Perf.  Ikfin.  gel^bt  ^abett^  to  have  had. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTrVTE. 

Present. 

Singtdar.  Singular. 

i^  koibe,  I  have,  am  having,  do  id)  t)ahe,  I  may  have,  be  hav. 

have,  ing, 

tu  f9CL%  thou  hast,  &c.  tu  b^bcfl/  thou  mayst  have,  ^c. 

er  (fie,  ed)  f^at,  he  (she,  it)  has,    er  (fie,  e^)  ^abe,  he  (she,  it) 
&c.  may  have,  &c. 

Plural.  Plural, 

wit  f^abcn,  we  have,  &c.  wiv  f^aben,  we  may  have,  &c. 

ikv  hdhtt  (babO,  ye  or  you    I'br  bobet;  ye  or  you  may  have, 

have,  &c.  &c. 

fie  f^ahcn,  they  have,  &c,  fie  b^^ben,  they  may  have,  &c. 

Imperfect. 

Singular*  Singular. 

id)  batte,  I  had,  was  having,    id)  b&tte,  I  might  have,  be  hav. 

did  have,  ing, 

bu  f)atteitf  thou  hadst,  &c.  tu  f^dtttft,  thou  mightst  have, 

^c. 
er  bdtte,  he  had,  &c.  er  IjattCf  he  might  have,  dsc. 

P/uroZ.  PZwraZ. 

»tr  batten,  we  had,  &c.  air  batten,  we  might  have,  &c. 

tbr  fiattctf  ye  or  you  had,  &c.      tbr  battet,  ye  or  you  might 

have,  d^c. 
fie  batten,  they  ^ad,  Ac.  pe  flatten,  they  might  have,  dec 
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Pbsfxct. 

Singtdar.  Singular, 

ii)  tiaU  ge^abt,  I  have  had,  id)  f^aie  ge^abt,  I  may  have 

been  having,  had,  been  havings 

tn  (^ail  ge^abt^  thou  hast  had,  tu  babed  ae^abt/  thou  mayst 

^c«  have  had,  &c. 

er  f^at  ge^abt,  he  has  had,  dec.  er  babe  gebabt,  he  may  have 

had,  £c. 

Plural.  Plural, 

mv  babcn  gebabt,  we  have  had,  wiv  baben  flebabt,  we  may  have 

&c.  had,  &c.          •• 

tbr  babet  (babt)  gebabt,  you  have  ibr  babet  gebabt,  you  may  have 

had,  dec.  had,  6ic. 

fie  baben  gebabt,  they  have  had,  fte  baben  gebabt,  they  may  have 

dz;c.  had,  dec. 

Plupbsfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

x&f  batte  (jebabt,  I  had  had,  been  ic^  batte  9.eb^bt,  I  might  have 

having,  had,  been  having, 

bii  bfttteft  gebabt,  thou  hadst  tu  b«tteft  (jebabt,  thou  mightst 

had,  d^.  have  had,  d^c. 

er  batte  sebabt^  he  had  had,  dec.  er  batte  jebabt/  he  might  have 

had,  dfc. 

Plural.  Plural, 

toix  batten  gebabt,  we  had  had,  xoix  batten  gebabt,  we  might 

&c.  have  had,  d^c. 

tbr  battet  gebabt,  you  had  had,  tbr  battet  gebabt,  you  might 

dz;c.  have  had,  dec. 

fie  batten  gebabt,  they  had  had,  fte  batten  gebabt,  they  might 

dz;c  have  had,  d2;c. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  werbe  baben,  I  shall  have,  tc^  werte  baben,  I  shall  have, 

be  having,  be  having, 

tu  wirfl  baben,  thou  wilt  have,  bu  tberbeft  baben,  thou  wilt 

dec.  have,  dec. 

er  wirt)  ^aben,  he  will  have,  er  werbe  baben,  he  will  have, 

dec.  dec. 

Pluralj  Indicative  and  Subjunctive, 
xcxx  werben  baben,  we  shall  have,  dec. 
tbr  merbet  baben,  you  will  have,  dec 
fie  wcrben  baben,  they  will  have,  dec. 
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Future  Perfect. 

Singular.  Singtdar. 

id)  wtvte  gebabt  ^aben,  I  shall  ic^  i^erbc  ge^abt  tiaUn,  I  shall 

have  had,  been  having,  have  haid,  been  having, 

tu  wtrfl  Qe\)abt  \9aUn,  thou  wilt  tii  wcrfceft  gebabt  ^aben,  thou 

have  had,  &c.  wilt  have  had,  &c. 

er  wirt)  gebabt  ^abeit,  he  will  er  merbe  gc^abt  ^laben,  he  will 

have  had,  6dc.  have  had,  &c. 

PlurcHy  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

mx  wertcn  ^ebabt  l^abcH/  we  shall  have  had,  &c. 
tbr  werbct  gebabt  baben,  you  will  have  had,  &c. 
fie  mermen  ^^\^^ht  l^aben/  they  will  have  had,  &c. 

Conditionals. 

PmsT  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

Singular.  Singular, 

iii  wurbe  baben,  I  should  have,    tc^  wurbe  gebabt  \iob^n,  I  should 

have  had, 
^u  iDurbefl  \iohzn,  thou  wouldst    t)u  wurbeft  gebabt  b^ben/  thou 

have,  wouldst  have  had, 

er  tiDurbebaben,  he  would  have;    er    wurbe    gebabt   b^ben,  he 

would  have  had ; 

Plural*  Plural. 

t6vc  wiirben  %okzxi,  we  should  mx  wiirben  gebabt  babett,  we 

have,  should  have  had, 

ibr  wurbet  baben,  you  would  ibr  wurbet  gebabt  {f^htn,  you 

have,  would  have  had, 

fie  iDurbett  %obtn,  they  would  fie  witrben  gebabt  {f^htn,  they 

have.  would  have  had. 

Imperative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

baben  mx,  let  us  have, 
babe  (bu)/  have  (thou),  do  thou    ^abet  or  babt  (ibr)/  }  have  ye,  do 

have,.  baben  ^xt,  J  ye  have, 

babe  er  (fie,  e^),  let  him  (her,     baben  fie,  let  them  have, 
it)  have ; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  baben,  to  have,  Pres.  babenb,  having, 

Per£  gebabt  baben,  to  have  had.    Perf.  gebabt,  had. 
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^  128.    IL    Gettt,  (obe. 

C  Pre8«  Infin.  fcin,  to  be. 
PHnctpoZ  parts.  <  Pkrf.  Part,  getoefen/  been. 

f  Pbbf.  IifFiN.  gemefeit  fetn^  to  hare  been, 

mDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pbssknt. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i^  hin,  I  am,  td)  fet,  I  may  be, 

tu  btft  thou  art,  In  fetcft  (fdft)/thou  majst  be, 

er  (fie^  e*)   tfl,    he  (she,  it)     cr  fet,  he  may  be  ; 
is; 

PluraZ. 
»tr  feieit  (fctn),  we  may  be, 
tbt  fetft,  you  may  be, 
fte  feten  (f<i«),  they  may  be. 

IXFBRFECT. 

Singular. 


Plural. 
»tr  ftnb,  we  are, 
iiv  feib/  YOU  are, 
fte  iint,  they  are. 


Singular, 
ii)  toav,  I  was, 
tu  mattft  (warfl)/  thou  wast. 


er  wat/  he  was ; 

Plural, 
toix  marett/  we  were. 
Oft  waret  (wart),  you  were, 
fte  mavcn,  they  were. 


tc^  ware,  I  might  be, 

hu  todrefl  (toirtl)/  thou  mightsfc 

be, 
er  ware^  he  might  be  ; 

Plural 
mix  tboren,  we  might  be, 
rtr  loaret  (wart),  you  might  be, 
fie  mdreii,  they  might  be. 

Perfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id^  bin  gewefrn,  I  have  been,       td)  fet  gcmcfcn,  I  may  have 

been, 
tu  btflgewefen,  thou  hast  been,    tn  fetft    gcmefen,  thou  mayst 

have  been, 
er  tfl  gewefett^  he  has  been  ;        er  fct  gemefen,  he  may  have 

been ; 
Plural.  Plural.' 

toix  finb  gewefen,  we  have  been,    wir  feien  gemefen,  we  may  have 

been, 
t<ir  fetb  getDefen/  you  have  been,    t^r  feiet  gewefen,  you  may  have 

been, 
ftefinbgemefen/ they  have  been*    fiefetcn  getpcfeH,  they  may  have 

been. 
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Plupbrfbct. 
Singtdar.  Singular. 

id)  iDor  ^ewefcn,  I  had  been,       tc^  mare  gewefm,  I  might  have 

been, 
tu  marfl  ^ewefen,  thou  hadst    t)u  wdreft9e»efen,thoumightst 

*^®®^  have  been, 

er  war  ^emefett,  he  had  been ;    er  ware    gewefen,    he  might 

have  been ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

v^itmven  scwefeit,  we  had    wir  n>aren  ^ewefcn,  we  might 

been,  have  been, 

if)xwavet  gwcfen,  you  had    t(^r  wdret  ^ewefeit,  you  might 

heen,  have  been, 

ii^wax^n  gcwefcn,  they  had    fic  aodren  gewefen,  they  might 

heen.  have  been. 

First  Futukb. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  »ert)e  few,  I  shaU  be,  id)  mthe  fefn,  I  shall  b«, 

bu  whit  fei«,  thou  wilt  be,  tn  werbefl  fein,  thou  wilt  be, 

er  wivt  few,  he  will  be ;  er  wexte  fein,  he  will  be ; 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

mt  werben  few,  we  shall  be, 
ifer  werbet  few,  you  will  be, 
fie  merben  fein,  they  will  be. 

FuTumB  Pbbfect. 

Singular.  ^  Singular. 

x(^  werbe  gewefen  fet«,  I  shall  id)  merbe  gewefen  fein,  I  shall 

have  been,  ,  have  l^n, 

tumrftgemefenfetn,  thou  wilt  tu  werbefl  gewefen  fetn,  thou 

have  been,  wilt  have  been, 

er  wirt)  gewefen  few,  he  will  er  merbe  gemefen  feiit,  he  will 

have  been ;  ^    have  been ; 

Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

loir  werben  gewefen  fein,  we  shall  have  been, 
tftr  werbet  gewefen  fein,  you  wiU  have  been, 
fie  merben  gemefen  fein,  they  will  have  beei^ 
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CoNDmoiCALS. 

First  Conditional.  Sbcond  Conditional* 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  wiirbe  fein,  I  should  be,  id)  wurbegemefen  fcin,  I  should 

have  been, 
bii  wurbefl  fci'n,  thou  wouldst    tn  wurbcft  gemcfcn  fein,  thou 

be,  wouldst  have  been, 

er  wurbc  fein,  he  would  be ;        er  miirtc  gemefen  fein,  he  would 

have  been ; 

Plural,  Plural, 

mv  wurben  fcin,  we  should  be,    mt  »urben  gemefen  fetn,  we 

should  have  been, 
t^r  wnvhet  fern,  you  would  be,    tftr  wurbet  gcwefen  fei'it,  you 

would  have  been, 
ftc  miirbcn  fein,  they  would  be.    fie  wi'irben  gewefen  fcin,  they 

would  have  been. 

Ikpesative. 
Singular.  Plural. 

feicn  »ir,  let  us  be, 
fet  (bn),  be  thou,  do  be,  fcib  (ifer),  >  be  ye, 

feicn  ®ie,  j  do  ye  be, 
fei  er  (fie,  e^),  let  him  (her,  it)     fcien  fic,  let  them  be. 
be ; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  fein,  to  be,  Pres.  fcienb  (mcfenb),  being, 

Per£gewcfcn  fcin,  to  have  been.  Per£  gcmcfcn,  been. 

§  129.    III.    SBetben,  to  become  (shall,  will). 

{Pres.   Infin..    werben,  to  become. 
Perf.  Part,     gemorbcn,   become; 
Perf.   Infin.    gemorbcn  fcin,  to  have 
become. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  wcrbe,  I  become,  am  be-     id)  »crbc,  I  may  become,  bo 

coming,  do  become,  becoming, 

bu  wixit,  thou  becomest,  &c.      bu   nocrbcfl,  thou  mayst    be- 
come, &c. 
er  tt)irb^  he  becomes,  6^c.  er  mcrbc,  he  may  become,  &c. 
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Plural.  Plural, 

mv  t&etten,  we  become,  4tc.      toiv  werbett/  we  may  become 

&c. 
i^r  werbet,  you  become,  dec.      t^r  wertet,  you  may  become, 

&c. 
fie  Moerben,  they  become,  dec.      fie  mermen,  they  may  become, 

6ic. 

Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  witrbe  (toarb),  I  became,  id)  wiwte,  I  might  become,  be 

was  becoming,  did  become,  becoming, 

bu  wurbefl  (marbfl),  thou  be-  tu  wmte%  thou  mightst  be- 

earnest,  dec.  come,  &c. 

et  wiirte  (»arb),  he  became,  er  wiirte,  he  might  becomei 

&c.  &c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

toiv  wurben,  we  became,  &c.  toiv  wiirben,  we  might  be- 
come, d^c. 

t^r  wurbet,  you  became,  dec.  t^r  wi'irbet,  you  might  be- 
come, dec. 

fte  wurbett/  they  became,  dec.  fie  tohvten,  they  might  be- 
come, dec. 

Perfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

id)  iin  geworben  (worben),  I  tc^  fet  gemorbcn  (worben),  I 

have  become,  been  becom-  may  have  become,  been  be- 

ing,  coming, 

bubtft9e»orben(worben),thou  bu    feifl  gcworben    (worbcn), 

hast  become,  dec.  thou  mayst  have  become, 

dec. 

er  tft  gemorben  (worben),  he  er  fei  gemorbcn  (morben),  he 

has  become,  dec.  may  have  become,  dec. 

Plural.  '  Plural. 

toiv  finb  geworben  (worben),  toiv  feten  gemorben  (worbcn), 

we  have  become,  dec.  we  may  have  become,  dec. 

i^r   feib  gemorben    (»orben),  tl^r  feiet  gemorben   (morben)/ 

you  have  become,  dec.  you  may  have  become,  dec. 

fie   finb    geworben    (worbeit),  fie   feien  geworbcn  (morbcn), 

they  have  become,  dec  they  may  have  become,  dec. 
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Plvpssfbct. 


Singtdar. 

i^  war  ^fworten  (loorbeit)/  I 
had  become,  been  becom- 
ing, 

tu  matit  aeioDrtett  (morben)/ 
thou  hadst  become,  &c* 

er  war  dfworben  (morten)/  he 
had  become,  6lc, 

Plural. 

mix  wareti  getoorDeti  (worten), 
we  had  become,  dec 

i^r  noaret  qetoottcn  (worben)/ 
you  had  become,  4Siz;c. 

{te  loaren  detoorben  (toorten)/ 
they  had  become,  6ic. 


Singular. 

tc^  ware  geworfccn  (worben),  I 

might  have  become,  been 

becoming, 
tu  wdrefl  geworben  (worsen)/ 

thou  mightst  have  become, 

&c. 
er  ware  gewwrben    (worten), 

he  might  have  become,  d&c. 

Plural. 

wtr  waren  geworben  (worben), 

we  might  have  become,  6lc 
i(|r  waret  geworben  (worben), 

you  might  have  become,  &c. 
fie  wdren  geworben  (worben)/ 

they  might  have   become, 

&c. 


FmsT  FufUBB. 


Singular. 

id)  werbe  werben,  I  shall  be- 
come, be  becoming, 

bu  wtrfl  werben,  thou  wilt  be- 
come, &c. 

er  wtrb  werben,  he  will  be- 
come,  &c* 


Singular, 
iif  werbe  werben,  I  shall  be- 

come,  be  becoming, 
bu  werbefl  werben,  thou  shah 

become,  dec. 
er  werbe  werben,  he  shall  be- 

come,  &C. 


Plural,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 
Wtr  werben  werben,  we  shall  become,  d^c 
t^r  werbet  werben,  you  will  become,  &c. 
jie  werben  werben,  they  will  become,  dtc 


Future 

Singular. 

id)  werbe  aeworben  (worben) 

fet'n,  I  shall  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bu  wir(l  geworben    (worben) 

fein,  thou  wilt  have  become, 

<kc. 
er  wtrb  ^eworben  (worben)  fein, 

he  will  have  become,  &c. 


PSBFECT. 

Singtdar. 
id)  werbe  aeworben  (worben) 

fein,  I  shall  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bn  werbefl  ^eworben  (worben) 

fetn,  thou  wilt  have  become, 

er  werbe  ^eworben  (worben) 
fetn,  he  will  have  become, 
dec 
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Plural,  IruUcatice  and  Subjuru^ive. 
notr  werten  geworben  (wortcn)  fefn,  we  shall  have  become,  &c, 
\%t  wertet  geworten  (moreen)  fern,  you  will  have  become,  &c. 
fie  noetben  gcworben  (worben)  fetn,  they  will  have  become,  &c. 

Conditional. 


First  Conditional. 
Singular. 

x^  wtxxtt  loerten,  I  should  be. 
come,  be  becoming. 


wouldst  become,  &c. 


thou 


er    xovixtt  toerbcn,  he  would 
become,  6lc, 

Plural, 
xoxt  xcmttn  werben,  we  should 
become,  &c. 

\1^x  mitrbet  werbcn,  you  would 
become,  ^c. 

fie  noiirben  wetben,  they  would 
become,  &c. 


Singular. 


loerbe  (bu)/  become  thou,  do 

become, 
t»erbe  er  (fie,  eS),  let  him  (her, 

it)  become ; 

Infinitives. 
Pres.  iDerbett/  to  become, 
Per£  geworben  fetn^  to  have 
bec(»ne« 


Second  Conditional. 

Singular. 

tc^  irnirbe  geioerbeit  (worben) 

fetH/ 1  should  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bu  witrbeft  gewcrben  (wcrben) 

fern,  thou  wouldst  have  be* 

come,  <Sec. 
er  wiirbe  geiwerbert  (worben) 

feitt/  he  would  have  become, 

&c. 

Plural. 

xoix  murben  gemcrbert  (wcrbeii) 
fetit/  we  should  have  be- 
come, dec. 

t^^r  »urbet  gemorben  (worben) 
fetn,  you  would  have  be- 
come, 6iLC. 

fie  wairben  geworben  (wcrben) 
fetn,  they  would  have  be- 
come, 6iLC. 

Ikpebative. 

Plural. 
werben  mx,  let  us  become, 
werbct  (t'br),  )  become  ye, 
toerben  (Ste,  \  do  become, 
tDerben  fte/  let  them  become. 


Participles. 
Pres.  n)erbenb/  becoming, 
Per£  genoorben/  become. 


§  130.  It  has  been  remaiked  (§  123)  that  the  compound 
tenses  of  some  intransitive  verbs  are  made  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  (^  a  ben,  and  of  others  by  means  of  fein.    The  sig- 
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tiifir^finn  of  the  Verb  genenUj  decides  which  auxiliary  is  to 
be  emplojed. 

§    131.      DTTRANSmVE  VEBB8   WHICH    ASSUME  THE 

AUXILIARY  I)  a  ben* 

1st,  Impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs;  as,  cd  ^at  (jete^ttct, 
oetcimcrt,  it  has  rained,  thundered ;  id)  b  o  b  e  mtcb  gefreut,  I 
have  rejoiced  ;  ft  b  a  t  fidb  d^araert,  he  has  been  vexed. 

2d,  All  the  auxiliary  verSs  of  mood  (^  115) ;  as,  td)  (^  a  b  e 
aeiiiu§t,  I  have  been  obliged ;  er  b  <^  t  ntd)t  f cmmen  Unnen,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  come. 

dd.  All  intransitive  verbs  which  are  followed  by  an  object 
in  the  geniiite  or  datite^  or  by  a  preposition  ;  as,  er  b  a  t  meu 
net  gctadjt,  he  has  remembered  me  ;  xd^  b  «  b  e  ibm  gebtent,  I 
have  served  him;  er  b^t  iiber  2)tcb  gefpottet,  he  has  derided 
you. 

Ercept:  tcqcgnni,  to  meet;^  fWgcn,  to  follow,  and  toixd^cit,  to 
yield  to,  which  govern  the  dative,  and  take  fcin. 

4th,  Verbs  denoting  a  permanent  state  or  such  an  activity, 
by  means  oi  which  an  impression  on  the  outward  senses  is 
produced;  e.  g.  id)  bo  be  QticQen,  gefd)(afen/  deflanbett/  ge^ 
»cbnt/  I  have  lain,  slept,  stood,  lived;  cr  b«t  gebraufet/  ge* 
bruQt,  ^etuftet/  aedlanjt,  anod)ai,  9efd)tenen,  aeweint,  he  has 
bellowed,  roared,  exhaled  fragrance,  glittered,  smelled,  ap- 
peared,  wept,  &c 

§    132.      INTRANSmVE   VERBS   WHICH    ASSUME   THE 
AUXILIARY  feilt* 

1st,  The  verb  fetn  itself;  as,  id)  bin  QCtotfen,  I  have  been  ; 
td)  war  gcwefen,  I  had  been. 

2d,  Verbs  which  imply  motion  either  in  general,  or  to  same 
definite  place  or  object ;  moreover,  such  as  denote  a  transition 
from  one  state  to  another^  especially  verbs  compounded  with 
the  prefixes  er,  »er,  ent,  or  with  the  particles  an,  auf,  aut, 
ein,  &;c.     The  following  list  exhibits  most  of  them : — 

Qufh>a(()cn,  to  awake ;  crflaunot/  to  be  astonished,    and 

ati^ttcn,  to  degenerate;  other  compounds  with  e  i;  ; 

bcf^cgncn,  to  meet ;  fal)rcn,  to  move ; 

tH'rjtcn,  to  burst ;  faulcn,  to  become  putrefied  ; 

()rcd)cn,  to  break ;  f  U'jicn,  to  fly ; 

l>rin9cn,  to  press ;  flic^cn,  to  flow ; 

f ilcn,  to  hasten ;  fciercn,  to  freeze ; 

crgrimuicn,  to  grow  angry ;  Qc^cn,  to  go ; 
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r; 


Qctnncjcn/  to  get,  to  arrive ; 
Qcncfcn,  to  recover ; 
QcrAtl)Cii,  to  fall  into  ; 
(jcrinncn,  to  coagulate ; 
,qofd)C()cn,  to  come  to  pass ; 
i)ci(cn,  to  heal ; 
jaacU/  to  run  in  haste; 

fcmmcn,  to  come ; 
friccbcn,  to  creep ; 
(anbcii/  to  land ; 
loufcn,  to  run ; 
qucUiMt/  to  well  forth ; 
vcifcn,  to  ripen ; 
rcifcn,  to  travel ; 
rcitcn,  to  ride ; 
rcnncn,  to  run ; 
rinncn,  to  flow; 
ti'uf en,  to  move ; 
fd)cil)i*n,  to  part ; 
fcl)icpcn,  to  dart  forth; 
fcbiffcn,  to  sail ; 
fcl)tcid)cn/  to  sneak ; 
fd)(ilpfcn,  to  slip ; 
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fd&mctjcn/  to  melt; 

fcbrcitcn,^  to  stride ; 

(d)ivcllcn/  to  swell ; 

fd)ivimnicn,  to  swim ; 

fd)tvint)i'n,  to  vanish ; 

fcgcln,  to  sail ; 

fill  fen,  to  sink  ; 

fpricpcn,  to  sprout; 

fpringcH/  to  leap ; 

ficicjcn,  to  rise ; 

per  ben,  to  die;  • 

flcpen,  to  push ; 

ftrant)en,  to  strand ; 

|lrand)etn,  to  trip ; 

ftrcid)en,  to  ramble ; 

(tureen,  to  plunge ; 

tretcn,  to  step ; 

trnOen,  to  trot ; 

oerormen,  to  grow  poo^ ; 

Dcrwefcn,  to  decay,  and  many  other 

verbs  compounded  with  o  e  r ; 
wanDern,  to  wander ; 
wciten,  to  wade ; 
roeid)cn,  to  yield ; 
jtel^cn/  to  pass. 


§  133.  Some  verbs  employ  ftabcrt  in  one  signification,  and 
fein  in  another.  With  ^aben  they  generally  imply  an  activitt/^ 
and  with  fein  a  state  or  condition : — 

@r  bat  bad  Samin  audgebrannt,  lie  has  bm-nt  out  the  chim- 
ney ;  iai  geuer  ijl  au^qebrannt,  the  fire  has  done  burning ;  tc^ 
feabe  fortgefabrcn  in  Icfcn,  I  have  continued  to  read ;  id)  bin 
fortgefabren,  I  drove  off;  bie  9?b{)re  \)at  gefloffert,  the  pipe  has 
leaked ;  fea^  SfBaffer  tft  geflojfen,  the  water  has  flowed ;  id:)  babe 
gefroren,  I  have  been  cold ;  bte  TOIcb  tft  geftoren,  the  milk  is 
frozen ;  id)  babe  micb  mubc  gegangen,  I  have  become  fatigued  with 
walking  ;  id)  bin  nacb  ^aiife  gegangen,  I  have  gone  home  ;  ic^ 
babe  gejagt,  I  have  hunted  ;  id)  bin  gejagt,  I  have  run  in  haste ; 
tcb  babe  ein  ^ferb  gerttten,  I  have  ridden  a  horse ;  tcb  bin  a«6* 
gerttten^  I  have  taken  a  ride. 

CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

§  134.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  119)  that  only 
two  tenses  of  the  German  verb  are  simple  tenses,  namely,  the 
present  and  imperfect  of  the  active  voice.  Besides  these  the 
present  infinitive  active  (baben,  werben),  two  participles  (prea. 
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(abenb/  per£  getabt))  and  the  imperatire  mood,  are  also  simple 
forms  of  the  verb.  All  other  parts  are  periphrastic  or  com- 
pound, and  formed  by  means  of  the  infinitive  or  perfect  parti- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses. 

§  135.  In  the  con^)ound  tenses  the  auxiliary  alone  is  in' 
Jlected.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  inflection  of  the  aux- 
iliaries  is  known,  and  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb  are  given, 
all  the  jenses  of  the  same  may  be  easily  formed  according  to 
the  rules  given  above  (§  124). 

$  136.  The  inflection  of  the  compound  tenses  being  umfi>rm 
in  all  German  verbs  (with  this  variation  only,  that  some  take 
fiahtn  and  others  fein  for  their  auxiliary),  aU  the  differences  and 
irregularities  of  canjugaiian  must  be  sought  for  in  the  simple 
forms. 

§  137.  With  respect  to  their  simple  forms,  verbs 
follow  two  diflTerent  modes  of  inflection : — 

1st,  Without  changing  the  radical  vowel,  they  form  the  im- 
perfect simply  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  e  or  e  t  to  the  root ;  and 
the  perfect  participle,  by  adding  the  terminatiim  e  t  or  t  ^  e.  g. 
pres.  infin.  lob  e  n,  to  praise,  imperil  td)  lob  1 1,  perf.  part,  ge* 
lobet  (^elobt).  Verbs  thus  conjugated  are  usualljr  called 
regular  verbs. 

2d,  The  vowel  of  the  root  is  changed  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  in  the  perfect  participle,  which  latter  then  always  ends  in 
en  or  H/  and  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive remain  without  any  termination;  e.  g.  pres.  infin.  6e# 
fc^Un,  to  command,  imperf.  tc^,  tx  befa<^l,  I,  he  com- 
manded, perf.  part,  b  e  f  o  ^  I  e  n ;  pres.  mfin.  t  e  f  e  n^  to  read, 
imperf.  \&f  US,  perf.  part,  gelcf  en. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjugation  have  heretofore  passed  under 
the  name  of  irre^lar  verbs.  As,  however,  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, comprehending  nearly  all  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  language, 
this  name  is  now  generally  discarded,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  regular  conjugations. 

Note.  The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs  (which  name  we 
retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  them 
will  be  found  below. 

Sixteen  verbs  are  pardy  reg^&r  ^^d  irregtdar,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  simple  forms.  They  will  be  found  ia  th9  laUe 
of  irregular  verbs  below. 
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§  138.  The  personal  terminations  of  the  simple  tenses 
are  essentially  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  verbs,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in 
which  irregular  verbs  assume  no  termination.  The  first  and 
third  persons  plural  end  always  in  c  n,  and  the  second  person 
plural  in  e  t  throughout  all  the  moods  aad  tenses. 

§  139.  When  the  root  of  an  irregular  verb  contains  one  of 
the  vowels  a,  o  or  u,  it  is  generaUy  modified  into  a/  6^  u  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  also  in 
the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  id)  ftatte,  tin  ^dltfl,  cr  f^it  I  hold, 
thou  boldest,  he  holds ;  id)  fant/  subj.  td^  fante,  I  found,  I  might 
find.  In  like  manner  the  radical  e  is  changed  into  t  or  t  e  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in 
the  singular  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  tc^  gebe,  tu  gtbft  er  gtbt, 
gib  tn,  I  give,  thou  givest,  he  gives,  give  thou ;  id)  fe^e,  fcu 
fie^jl/  er  {ief^t^  {ie(|  tu,  I  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees,  see  thou. 

§  140.  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view 
of  the  terminations  of  the  simple  forms  of  verbs,  both  regular 
and  irregular* 


Present  op  all  Verbs. 

Indicat.         Subjanct. 


I- 


I 


I 


1st  Pers.  e,  ^'      i  '^ 

2d  Pers.  e(l,(l,        efl,    |    | 
3d  Pers.  ct,  t         e.      1  S 

Imperffct  of  Regular  Verbs. 

Indicative. 

tt,  ete, 
tejl,  etejl, 
te,  ete. 


Indicat. 

1st  Pers.  en,n, 
2d  Pers.  et,  t, 
3d  Pers.  cn,n. 


Sabjnnct. 

en, 
et, 
en. 


Imperat.  of  Reg.  Verbs. 


Ist  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 


Sabjunctive. 

ete,  te, 
etefl,  tefl, 
ete,  te, 

tUn,  ttn, 
tttt,  UX, 
eten,  ten. 

{Pres.     enfe,  nfe. 
Perf.     Q  —  tt,t 

Imperfect  of  Irregular  Verbs.  Imperat.  of  Ir.  Verbs. 

Indicative.  Sabjunctive. 


'  1st  Pers. 

2d  Pers. 

'3d  Pers. 


ten,  eten, 
M,  tUt, 
ten,  eten. 

Participles. 


2d  Pers.  sing,  e, 
1st  Pers.  pi.     en, 
2d  Pers.  pi.     et,t 

Infinitive. 

en,  n. 


% 


Ist  Pers. 

2d  Pers. 

3d  Pers. 

20 


%  ejl. 


e, 

eft,  ft, 
e. 


2d  Pers.  sing.  — ,  e^ 
lstPers.pl.    en, 
2d  Pers.  pi.    et,  U 
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1 

j 

Imperfect  or 

Irregular  Verbs. 

Plural. 

IndioatiTe. 

C  let  Pers.    en, 
I  2d  Pers.     et,  t, 
(M  Pers.     en. 

Sabjanctire. 

en, 

et,t, 

en. 

■ 

Participles 

S  Pre*,    enb 
•  i  Perf.     ^e  - 

—  en. 

iNFnnriTs: 

en. 


§  141.      REMARKS    ON    THE   TABLE. 

Remark  I.  In  the  present  tense,  all  Grennan  verbs  are  regU' 
larly  formed  by  adding  the  above  terminations  to  the  root  of  the? 
present  infinitive^ 

Remark  2.  In  the  imperfect  of  regular  verbs,  the  t  and  the  ct  in- 
dicate the  tense,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  termination  the 
diflferent  persons.  The  imperfect  of  irregular  verbs«  on  the  other 
hand,  has  terminations  for  the  person  only,  the  tense  being  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Remark  3.  With  respect  to  the  e  preceding  the  terminations  ft, 
t  C/  &c.,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  retained  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  but  in  the  indicative  it  may  either  be  retained  or 
omitted,  as  euphony  may  require  ;  e,  g.  subjunctive,  td)  (oK%  I  may 
praise,  tu  icbc^f,  thou  mayst  praise,  id)(cbe-tc,  I  might  praise; 
indicative,  tu  IcOeft  or  (o(>)1/  thou  praisest;  id)Ubetc  orlobte,  I 
was  praising. 

Remark  4.  Verbs  ending  cTn  or  cr  n,  reject  the  c  of  the  termi- 
nation of  inflection  throughout,  before  ft,  t  or  n.  But  in  the  first 
person  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  the  imperative  singular,  the 
c  of  the  original  termination  is  rejected  in  its  stead ;  e.  g.  fammctri/ 
to  collect;  pres.  indie,  id)  [ammte  (instead  of  fontm etc),  I  collect, 
bu  fanimctft,  cc  fammctt,  thou  collectest,  he  collects,  fommtc  2)u, 
do  thou  collect ;  es  bnucr  t,  it  lasts,  from  lane  t  n,  &c.  The  sub- 
junctive, however,  either  retains  the  c  in  both  cases,  or  rejects  the 
first  only ;  e.  g.  icb  tat)  c  ( c  or  tat>  I  e,  I  may  blame,  jie  tat  c  ( cit  of 
ta\)  i  c  n,  they  may  blame,  &c. 

§  142.  The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  all  periphrastic^ 
and  are  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  o£  the  vejb 
with  the  different  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  m  e  r  b  e  n  J 
as,  pres.  indie,  id)  merbe  g  e  ( t  e  b  t,  I  am  loved  ;  imperf.  indicr 
i^  vonvhe  q  e  I  j  e  b  t,  I  was  loved ;  perf.  indie,  tc^  bin  q  e  ( i  e  b  t 
foovtertf  I  have  beei^  loved,  &c.  In  this  connection  the  perfect 
OS^jrtlciple  of  tpetfeeit  always  lose^  i^s  prefix  g  e.     (§  122,  1st.) 
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PARADIGMS 

TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  GERMAN  7ERBS. 

§  143.    I.    TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

2  0  b  e  n  /  to   praise,  regular, 
S*^  u  f  e  n  /  to  call,  irregular. 

{Pees.  Infin.  lobert,  rufen, 
IitfPEKF.  Indic.  trf)  lobte,  rtcf. 
Pekf.  Part,  gelobt,  gcrufen. 
Perf.  Infin.  gelobt,  gerufen  )^<xitn. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

I   praise,   call,   am   praising,     I  may  praise,  call,  be  prais- 

calling,  do  praise,  call.  ing,  calling* 

tc^  lobe,  rufc,  trf)  lobe,  rufe, 

fcu  (obejl  (lobfl),  nifeft  (niffl),      tu  lobejl,  nifefl, 
et  lobct  (lobt),  rufet  (ruft) ;         cr  lobe,  rufe  \ 

Plural.  Plural, 

wit  loben,  nifen,  xoxx  (obeit,  nifen, 

tbr  lobet  (lobt),  rufet  (ruft),        tftr  tobct,  rufet, 
fie  loben,  rufen.  fie  loben,  rufcn. 

Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

I  praised,  called,  was  prais-     I  might  praise,  call,  be  prais* 

ing,  calling,  did  praise,  call.         ing,  calling. 

i(^  lobte,  rtef,  id)  tobete,  nefe, 

fcu  lobteft,  nefeft  (rtefft),  bu  tobeteft,  rtefefl, 

er  lobte,  rief ;  er  tobete,  riefe ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

wtr  lobten,  nefen,  mx  lobeten,  rtefen, 

tbr  lobtet,  rt'efet  (neft),  tbr  (obetet,  riefet, 

fie  lobten,  nefen.  fie  lobeten,  riefen. 

Perfect. 

I  have  praised,  called,  been  I  may   have  praised,  called, 

praising,  calling,  dec.  been  praising,  calling,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  tabe,  tu  ^ofl,  er  \j<xX  Sing,  id)  \)ahe,  tu  l&abeft  er 

gelobt,  acrufen  5  l^abe  gelobt,  gerufen  5 
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Plur.  mx  iaien,  ^x  ^abt,  jic    Plur.  wix  f^aien,  if^x  U^tt,  fie 
t)ahen  gctobt,  gerufen^  i^abcn  gelobt,  gerufen* 

Pluperfect. 


I  had   praised,   called,  been 
praising,  calling,  dec. 

Sing,  til  batte,  bu  battefl,  er 
battc  getobt,  gcrufen ; 

PZtir.  mx  flatten,  it^v  f^att^t,  pc 
(fatten  getobt^  ^erufen. 


I  might  have  praised,  called, 
been  praising,  calling,  <Sz;c. 

Sing,  id)  bftrte,  bu  batterer 
batte  gelobt/  gerufen  y 

Plur.  wix  i)ixtten,  xf)x  battet,  fie 
l^atten  gelobt,  gerufen. 


FiBST  Future. 

I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais-  I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  &c.  ing,  calling,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  wtrjl,  ex  Sing,  id)  wcrbe,  bu   werteft 

notrb  tobctt/  rufenj  er  werbe/  loben,  nifen; 

PZttr.  mtr  wcrbcn,  t^r  werbet,  PZwr.  wtr  werben,  ibr  wtx^et, 

fte  wcrben  loben,  nifcm  ftc  werben  loben,  rufem 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  praised,  called,  I  shall  have  praised,  called, 
been  praising,  calling,  &c.         been  praising,  calling,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  tn  mxft,  ex  Sing,  id)  wcrbc,  tn  icerbcfc  er 
wirb  gclobt/  gcrufen  bciben;         merbe  gclobt,  genifen  babenj 

Plur.  wix  aocrbett,  tbr  werbet,  Plur.  wir  »erben,  tbr  noerbet, 
fie  merben  gelobt,  gerufen  ba*  fie  werbcn  gelobt,  genifen 
bem  bcibem 

Conditionals. 


First  Conditional. 

I  should  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling. 

Sing,  id)  wiirbe,  tn  wiirbefl, 
er  wiirbe  toben,  rufen; 

Plur.  toix  wiirben,  tbr  wiirbet, 
fie  wiirben  loben,  rufen* 


Second  Conditional. 

I  should  have  praised,  called, 
been  praising,  calling. 

Sing,  id)  wiirbe,  tu  wiirbeff/ 
er  tDiirbe  gelobt,  gerufen  b^^ 
ben; 

Plur.  wix  wiirben,  t'br  wurbet, 
fie  loiirben  getobt,  gerufen 
baben. 
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iMPESiLTivB  Mood. 

Singular.  Plural. 

loben  toxx,  let  us  praise,  be 
praising, 
lobe    (bu),    praise    thou,  do    lobet,  (obt  (t^r), }  praise  ye, 

praise,  lobcn  ^it,  \  do  ye  praise, 

lobe  tx  (fte,  e^),  let  him  (her,    loben  fie^  let  them  praise, 
it)  praise,  be  praising ; 

Singular.  Plural. 

rufeit  mx,  let  us  call,  be  call- 
ing, 
tufe  (bu),  call  thou,  do  call,        rufet,  nift  (il^r), )  call  ye,  do 

rufen  ®te,  J     ye  call, 

tufe  ex  (fie,  ed),  let  him  (her,    rufen  fie,  let  them  call,  be 
it)  call,  be  calling ;  calling. 


Infinitives. 


Pabticiples. 


Pres.  loben,  rufen,  to  praise,    Pros,  lobenb,  rufenb,  praising, 
to  call.  calling. 

Perf.  ^elobt,  gerufen  b^iben,  to    Perf.  gelobt,  gerufen,  praised, 
have  praised,  called.  called. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pbesent. 


1  am  praised,  called,  &c. 

Sing.   {^  werte,  bu  wirjl,  er 
wtrb  gelobt,  ^erufen  \ 

Plur.  wtr  werben,  t^r  n>crbet, 
fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen. 


I  may  be  praised,  called,  &c. 

Sing,  i&i  toerbe,  bu  werbejl,  er 
werbe  getobt,  gerufen ; 

Plur.  xQxx  werbcn,  ibr  werbet, 
fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen. 


ItfPEKFECT. 

I  was  praised,  called,  &c.  I  might  be  praised,  called,  d2;c. 


Sing,  td^  wurbe,  bu  wurbeff, 
er  wurbe  getobt,  gerufen ; 

Plur.  wtr  wurben,  x\ix  wurbet, 
fte  wurbcn  gelobt,  gerufen. 


Sing,  x^  wiirbe,  bu  wiirbejl,  er 
wiirbe  gelobt,  gerufen  j 

Plur.  toxx  wiirben,  i\jx  lourbet, 
fte  toiirben  gelobt,  gerufen. 
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Pbbfect. 
I  have  been  praised,  called,    I   may   have    been    praisedi 


called,  6lc. 
Sing,  id)  fei/  fcu    feieft,  er  fet 

getobt,  gerufm  tt>orben ; 
Plur.  mv  fei'en,   if)v  feiet,  fic 

feicn  gelobt,  gerufen  tt>orbcn» 

Pluperfect. 
I  had   been   praised,  called,     I  might  have   been    praised, 


Sing,  iif  hitt,  bu  Kfl,  er  tfl  Qtf 
toht,  gerufen  loorten; 

Plur.  wit  finb,  tl^r  fctb,  fte 
fint  getobt/  gerufen  noortem 


4S2;c. 
fifing,  tc^  war,  tn  »arft,  cr  war 

getebt,  gerufen  worbcn ; 
Plur.  wtr  waren,  tfer  waret,  fie 

waren   gelobt,  gerufcn  wor^ 

First  Future. 
I  shall  be  praised,  called,  &c.     I  shall  be  praised,  called,  <S^c. 


called,  6ic. 
Sing,  id)  ware,  bu  tuarefl,  er 

ware  gelobt,  gerufen  worsen ; 
Plur.  wtr   waren,   xf)t   wdret, 

fie    waren   gelobt,    gerufen 

worbem 


Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  wtrfl,  er 
wtrb  gelobt,  gerufen  werbin; 

Plur.  wtr  werben,  t^r  werbet, 
fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen 
werbem 


Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  werbefl,  er 

werbe  getobt,  gerufen  wer^ 

ben; 
Plur,  wtr  werben,  if^r  werbet, 

fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen 

werbem 


Future  Perfect. 


I  shall   have    been    praised, 

called,  &c. 
Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  wtrfl,  er 

wtrb  gelobt,  gerufen  worben 

fetn; 
Plur.  wtr  werben,  t^r  werbet, 

fie   werben  gelobt,   gerufen 

worben  fetn. 


I   shall    have  been   praised, 

called,  &,c. 
Sing,  id)  werbe,  bn  werbefl,  er 

werbe  gelobt,  gerufen  worben 

fetn; 
Plur,  wtr  werben,  i^r  werbet, 

fte   werben  gelobt,  gerufen 

worben  fein. 


Conditionals. 


First  Conditional. 

I  should  be  praised,  called, 

&c. 
Sing,  i^  tiiuxte,  bu  wurbefl, 

er   wiirbe   gelobt,    gerufen 

werben; 


Second  Conditional. 
I  should  have  been  praised, 

called,  &c. 
Sing,  id)  wiirbe,  bu  wiirbefl,  er 

wiirbe  getobt,  gerufen  wor* 

ben  fein ; 
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Plur.  tt5ir  tt>urben,  xt)t  wmtet,  Phir.  xoxx  wurben,  t>r  wiirbet/ 
fie  wiirben  gelobt,  getufen  fte  wiirben  getobt,  gerufen 
Moevben.  '  worten  feiit. 


Impkea-tive  Mood. 


Singular. 


Plural. 
werbcn  xoix  gelobt,  gerufen,  let 

us  be  praised,  called, 
wertet  (tfcr)  cjelobt,  gcntfen,  } 
werten  ^te  gelobt,  cjcrufen,  ) 

be  ye  (you)  praised,  called, 
noerten  fte  gelobt,  gerufen,  let 

them  be  praised,  called. 

Participles. 


werbe  (bu)  getobt,  gerufen,  be 
(thou)  praised,  called, 

»erbe  er  (fte,  eg)  gelobt,  geni^ 
fen,  let  him  (her,  it)  be 
praised,  called ; 

Infinitives. 

Pres.  ^zUht,  gerufeit  werben,  to  Perf.  getobt,  gerufen,  praised, 

be  praised,  called.  called. 

Perf.   gelobt,  gerufen  iDorben  Fut.  gu  (obenb,  su  rufenb,  to  be 

fet'it,  to  have  been  praised,  praised,  called. 

called. 

§  144.    n.    REFLEXIVE   VERBS, 
©td^  ft eu en,  to  rejoice. 

(Pres.  Infin.  fic^  frenen. 
Imperf.  Indic.  x^  freute  mic^. 
Perf.  Part,  ftd)  gefreuet  or  gefreut. 
Perf.  Infin.  ftd^  gefreut  l^aben. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

I  rejoice,  am  rejoicing,  do  re-       I  may  rejoice,   be   rejoicing. 


&c. 
Sing,  x^  freue  mtc^,  bu  freueft 
t^i(l:j,  er  freue  fic^; 

Plur.  tt)tr  freuen  nn^,  i^r  freu^ 
et  t\x^,  fte  freuen  ftd^. 

Imperfect. 
I  rejoiced,  &c.  I  might  rejoice,  &;c. 

Sing,  x^  freute  m{c^,  t)\x  freu?    Sing.  x&)  freuete  mtc^,  l\x  freu* 
te|l  bt'd^,  <&c.  etejl  bic^,  &c. 


joice,  &;c. 

Sing,  x^  freue  mic^,  bu  freueft 

(frcujl)  btd^,  er  freuet  (freut) 

ft*; 
Plur.  xoix  freuen  unS,  tl^r  freu:? 
et  (freut)  t\\6)f  fte  freuen  fid^. 
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Plur.  mix    freuten    unl,    i\^t  Plur.  tctr  freucteit  un§,  &c. 

freutct  eud),  Ate 

Perfect. 

I  have  rejoiced,  &C  I  may  have  rejoiced,  &c» 

5»ii^.  id)  ^abe  mtd)  gefreut/  fcu  Sing,  id)  J^abe  mic^  gefreut,  t>u 

baft  tid)  gefreut,  &c.     *  b«be(l  bic^  gefreut,  <S£c. 

Plur.  wit  baben  und  gefreut,  Plur.  wiv  b«ben  und  gefreut. 

Pluperfect. 
I  had  rejoiced,  &c  I  might  liave  rejoiced,  6cc. 

5iit^.  id)   b<^tte  midf  gefreut.    Sing,  id)  l^attt  mtib  gefreut, 
dec  dz;c. 

FuuT  Future. 
I  shall  rejoice,  dec  I  shall  rejoice,  dsc. 

iStn^.  tcb  werbe  mic^  freuen.    Sing,  id)  werbe  mtd^  freueir, 
tu  wirit  tid)  d^*  tu  wertefl  tid^  dec. 

Future  Perfect. 
I  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec  I  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec 

Sing,  id)  werbe  mid)  gefreut    iSftn^.  id)  werbe  mtd^  gefreut 
baben,  bu  wirfl  Web  dec  babeu,  bu  merbe(t  dec 

Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

I  should  rejoice,  dec  I  should  have  rejoiced,  dec 

Sing,  icbmurbemtc^  freuen,  btt    Sing,  id)  wiirbe  mid)  gefreut 
wiitbeft  dec  b^ben,  bu  murbefl  dec 

Imperative  Mood. 
rejoice  thou,  dec 

Plur.  freuen  mt  un§, 
Sing,  freue  bicb,  freuet  (tbr)  eud^, 

freue  ex  (fie  e§)  ftc^ ;  freuen  fte  ficb* 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  fidj  freuen,  to  rejoice.         fid)  freuenb,  rejoicing. 
Per£  ficb    gefreut    baben,    to    fidb  gefreut,  rejoiced, 
have  rejoiced. 

§  145.    III.    INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 
®  e b  en,  to  go,  takes  f  e i  n  for  its  auxiliaiy. 

!Pres.  Infin.  geben,  to  go. 
Imperf.  Indic  tcb  gtng,  I  went. 
Perf.  Part,  gegangen,  gone 
Perf.  Infin.  gegangen  fetn,  to  have  gone. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 
I  go,  am  going,  do  go,  &c.  I  may  go,  be  going,  &c. 

Sing.  i(^9e^e,t«3e^eft(ge^ft).    Sing,  id)  gc^e,  bu  ge^eft,  cr 

Plur.  tt)tr    gefeen,    {^)r    gel^et    PZwr.  wit  ge^en,  t^)r  ge^et,  (te 
iQe\)t),  fic  ge^en  (ge^ii).  ge^em 

Imperfect. 
I  went,  was  going,  did  go,  &c.     I  might  go,  be  going,  &c. 
Sing,  id)  guig,  bu  gingft,  er    Sing,  id)  gingc,  t)u  gtngeft,  cr 

9tn9J  ,  Qtnge; 

PZwr.  mt  gingcn,  t'l^r  gtnget,    P/wr.  wit  gtngen,  t^r  guiget, 

fte  gtngem  fie  gtngem 

Perfect. 
I  have  gone,  been  going,  &c.      I  may  have  gone,  been  going, 

&;c. 
Sing,  id)  hin,tu  hi%  er  i<!ge*    iSin^.  ic^  fet,  tu  feiefl,  er  fei 

gangen ;  gegangen ; 

Plur.  mv  ftnb,  t^r  feit>,  fte  ftnb    Plur.  mv  fet'en,  i^r  feiet,  fie 
gegangen.  feten  gegangen. 

Pluperfect. 
I  had  gone,  been  going,  <kc.        I  might  have  gone,  been  going, 

Sing,  id)  war,  bu  warjT,  er  war  Sing,  id)  ware,  tu  warefl,  er 

gegangen ;  ware  gegangen ; 

Plur.  wtr  waren,  i\)x  waret,  fie  Plur.  wir  waren,  tfer  waret,  fte 

toaren  gegangen.  waren  gegangen. 

First  Future. 
I  shall  go,  be  going,  &c.  I  shall  go,  be  going,  dec. 

Sing,  id)  werfce,  tu  wirft,  er    Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  werbeft,  er 

wirb  ge^en ;  werbe  ge^en ; 

Plur.  wir  werbett,  ti^r  werbet,    Plur.  wir  werben,  il^r  werbet, 

fte  werben  ge^en.  fie  werben  ge^en. 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  gone,  been  going,  I  shall  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec.  6cc. 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  wirff,  er  Sing,  id)  werbe,  bu  werbejl,  er 

wirb  gegangen  fein ;  werbe  gegangen  fein ; 

Plur.  wir  werben,  il^r  werbet,  Plur.  wtr  werben,  tl^r  werbet, 

fte  werben  gegangeit  fein*.  fte  werben  gegangeit  frin. 
20* 
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CosnnnoxAU. 
FntT  CoxomoxAi..  Skooxd  CoKDmoKAi.. 

1  •houU  go»  be  going,  ^uu  I  should  have  gone,  been  go- 

ing, ^cc 
Shut*  id)  Mrtf,  hi  Mrtffl;    iStii^*  idf  wuxtt,  tu  »itrbe(t; 

rr  wMtttt  ^€b<n ;  tr  »itrtf  degon^eit  fetn ; 

Pfwr.  mr  mntfn,  4r  nNtrtct;    P&w.  »ir  icurten,  i^r  lourtet/ 

ftf  mrtoi  9f^«L  (if  vurtett  gegangen  fetn. 

Impkxatits  Mood. 

Plmr,  gr^cn  »ir,  let  us  go,  be 

going. 
Simg,  ge^  (tu),  go  thou,  do    gebet  or  gett  (t^r),  ge^en  (Ste^ 

go,  go  je  (jrou),  do  go, 

gt^  tr  (fit^  e*),  let  him  (her,     ge^  or  ge^n  (if,  let  them  go. 

biFuciTivK  Mood.  Pasticiplbs. 

Pres.  gf^fii,  to  go.  Pres.  ge^ent,  going. 

P^r€  gfgongen  feti^  to  hare    Pei£  gegangei^  gone, 
gone. 

IV.    LMPERSONAL  VERBS.* 

§  146.  In^rsonal  verbs  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs  in 
nil  the  moods  and  tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular 
(§114). 

Thev  want  the  passive  voice,  and  generally  employ  the  auxi- 
liary \fahcn  (§  131). 

9{  e  g  n  c  n,  to  rain. 
Pres.  Ind.  ti  tfgnrt,  it  rains.  Subj.  H  rcgnc,  it  may  rain. 

Imperf.  Ind.  ($  rfgncte,  it  rained.     Subj,  ti  rrgnetc,  it  might  rain. 
Perf.  Ind.  c5  M  yrcgnct,  it  has    Sti^'.fg  t)alxgcwgnct/  it  may  have 

rained.  rained. 

Pluperf.  Ind.  H  tottf  gcrcgnct,  it    Suiy.  H  fjfittc  goregntt/  it  might 

had  rained.  have  rained. 

First  Fut.  rt  ipirb  tegncn,  it  will    Subj.  <$  rocrDc  trgncn,  it  will  rain. 

rain. 
Future  Perf.  ti  wirb  gercgnct  fyis    Suhj.  ti  tottU  gcrfgnrt  ^^n,  it 

ben,  it  will  have  rained.  will  have  rained. 

CoNDmONALS. 

First  Cond.  H  n>arbc  rrgncn,  it  Second  Cond.  ci  toUttt  C[fregnct 
woald  rain.  fyihcn,  it  would  have  rained. 

Imperat.  ti  regne !  let  it  rain ! 

Pres.  Infin.  rcgnm,  to  rain.  Vnrtirir^U*  5  ^^^^<^^'  raining, 

Perf.  Ir^.  gcrcgnrt  fyiUn,  to  have  -^'"^*»^ V*^^-  )  gcregnrt,  rained, 
rained. 

*  For  exercises  on  the  imper8(mal  verbs  see  Lesson  LVI. 
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§  147.  Some  impersonal  verbs  have  a  reflexive  form ;  as, 
ed  fragt  ftd^,  it  is  a  question ;  cS  giemt  fid),  it  is  becoming,  &c. 
Others  again  are  active,  and  are  followed  by  an  object  in  the 
accusative  or  dative,  which  may  be  either  a  substantive  or  a 
personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ed  bungert  m  i  c^,  ^i^^  t  b  it,  I  am, 
thou  art,  he  is  hungry ;  ed  tiirflet,  frtert,  fd^aubert  m  t  d^,  I  am 
thirsty,  cold,  shuddering ;  cd  Qclingt  m  i  r,  I  succeed ;  e^  grauct 
t  b  m,  he  dreads.  The  accusative  or  dative  is  sometimes  placed 
first,  and  then  the  e  ^  is  omitted ;  as,  m  i  d^  ^ungert,  m  t  &j  tiir^ 
(tet,  m  i  r  grauet,  &c. 

V.    COMPOUND  VERBS. 

§  148.  1st,  Compound  verbs  are  either  separable  or  iiwe- 
parable. 

2d,  In  compounds  of  the  first  class,  the  constituent  parts  are 
separated,  and  the  first  component  is  placed  after  the  verb.  In 
all  the  simple  forms  of  the  verb  which  are  susceptible  of  in- 
flection, viz : — ^in  the  imperative  active,  and  in  the  present  and 
imperfect,  botJi  indicative  and  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  onfangen,  to 
begm,  pres.  indie.  %&)  fange  a  n,  I  begin,  imperf.  id)  ftiia  o  n,  I 
begun,  iwipera^.  fonge  Su  a  n,  begin  thou.  Moreover,  in  the  per- 
fect participle,  the  augment  g  e  is  inserted  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  an^ge^fangen,  au^^gc^gangen,  ab^ge* 
reif*t,  from  anfangen,  to  commence  ;  au^ge^en,  to  go  out ;  ah* 
rei'jfen,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

Remark.  In  subordinate  propositions,  however,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  a  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  such  as — a  H,^a,ini 
h  c  ni/  m  e  n  n,  ro  e  i  1,  b  a  9,  &c.,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun,  this  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  does  not  take  place ;  e.  g.  a  ( ^  cOcn 
tic  <Scnnc  aufging  (from  aufgc^cn),  just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 
w c n  n  cr  nur  a n f  am e  (from  anfommcn)  !  would  that  he  might  ar- 
rive !  3  n  b  c  m  ic^  am  ^aufc  oorbciging,  asl  was  passing  by  the 
house.    2)ie  Sf)ftr«,  w  c  I  d)  c  fid)  o  u  f  t  ()  a  t,  the  door  which  opened. 

§  149.  {n  compounds  of  the  second  class,  the  constituent 
parts  remain  inseparably  connected  throughout  the  entire  con- 
jugation  of  the  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  does  not  assume 
the  augment  g  c,  if  the  first  component  is  one  of  those  insepa- 
rable  particles  mentioned  above  (§  122)  ;  but  if  it  is  a  noun  or 
an  adjective,  the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  compound  ; 
e.  g.  id)  ocrtterc,  I  lose,  tc^  »er(or,  I  lost,  part,  oerlorcn,  lost. 
But,  friil)fli'idfen,  to  breakfiist  (compounded  with  the  adjective 
frii^,  early),  perf.  part,  g  c  fdi^ftiiif  t ;  ted^tferttgen,  to  justify  (from 
recl)t,just),  perf.  part,  g  e  red^tferttgt,  <Scc. 
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S  150.  Verbs  compounded  with  gubstantives  or  a^gectbes 
are  generally  bseparable,  when  they  io  coalesce  in  sense  as 
to  (bnn  one  complex  conception ;  but  when  their  unicm  is  so 
slight,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  dbtinct  words,  they  are  se- 
parable ;  e«  g.  &tatt  finten,  to  take  place ;  ^oc^  ac^fn,  to 
esteem  highly ;  M  fpred)fn,  to  acquit ;  per£  parts,  ©tott  ge^ 
funtctt/  l^od^  gead^tet^  M  gefprod^* 

S  151.  When  the  rerb  is  compounded  with  a  particle  (L 
e.  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  simple  prefix),  the  occctU 
determines  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  compound  belongs. 
If  the  particle  is  accented,  the  compound  is  separable  ;  but  if 
the  principal  accent  fidls  on  the  verb  itself^  the  compound  is  in- 
separable. 

A  list  of  inseparable  prefixes  has  already  been  given  above 
(§  122.  2d). 

S  152.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  fi^owing  adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  separable : —  a b,  an,  a u f,  a u ^,  b  c  t,  ta r, 
tin,  fort/  ffev,  tt  in,  and  the  compounds  of  ber  and  btn: — 
berab,  iinein,  ^c ;  nacb/  niettv,  ob,  tot,we^iu^ 

EXAXPLB8. 

anfcmmni/  to  arrive,  part,  ongefctnmen  ; 

aufflebcn/     to  rise,  "     aufgcftanben ; 

botbringen/  to  offer,  "     borgchrod)! ; 

fcrtfaf)ren,  to  continue,  "  fcrtgefa^ren ; 
wrgiDcrfen/  to  throw  away,  **  wcggciwrfen ; 
jubttngcn,    to  spend,  "     augcbtod)!. 

§  153.  Compounds  with  b  u  r  c^,  b  inter,  fiber,  um,  nm 
t  e  t,  9oU  and  w  t  e  b  e  r  are  separable,  when  the  accent  rests 
on  the  particle  ;  they  are  inseparable,  when  it  rests  on  the  verb 
itself  (§  122.  5th). 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  in  one  and  the  same  compound  this 
difference  of  accentuation  has  given  rise  to  different  significations. 

RXAHPLES.  « 

burcb b c t n 9 e n  (inseparable),  to  penetrate, part.  bur(ft btungen; 
burd)bnn9cn    (separable),    to    press    through    a  crowd,   part, 

b  u  r  d)  gebrungen  ; 
burcb  t  e  t  f  e  n  (insep.),  to  travel  over,  part,  burcb  r  c  t  f '  t  ? 
b  u  t  (b  teifcn  (sep.),  to  travel  through,  part,  b  u  c  (b  Qcrdft ; 
fiber  f  il  b  t  c  n  (insep.),  to  convince,  part,  fiber  f  ft  b  ^  t ; 
fiber  fiii)Xin  (sep.),  to  convey  over,  part,  fiber  geffibrt ; 

*  Compare  also  the  table  of  eeparable  and  inseparable  verbs  on  pages  53 
and  53. 
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tintcr  15  0 1 1  c  n  (insep.)/  to  entertain,  part,  untet  fatten; 
u  n  t  e  r  gotten  (sep.)/  to  hold  under,  part,  u  n  t  e  r  gc^ottcn ; 
t)ott  c  n  fc  e  n  (insep.)^  to  finish,  part,  ooH  e  n  b  e  t ; 
D  0  H^iepen  (sep.),  to  fill  by  pouring  into,  part.  t>  0 1 1  QegotTcit- 

Remark.  Compounds  with  the  preposition  wtbct  (which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adverb  w  i  c  b  e  r)  are^ 
always  inseparable,  the  accent  being  invariably  assumed  by  the  verb 
itself;  as,  wt^er ( e  g e n,  to  confute,  part,  wttcr  I c  gt ;  wttcrfle^cn,  to 
withstand,  part,  witctjtanben.  The  adverbial  prefix  m  1 5  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  definite  rule,  as  the  accent  does  not  in  all  instances 
decide  whether  it  is  separable  or  inseparable. 

§  154.  With  respect  to  the  infinitive  of  compound  verbs, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  particle  gu  (§  120)  is  placed  be- 
fore it,  if  the  verb  is  inseparable ;  if  separable,  it  is  inserted  be- 
tween  the  two  components,  and  constitutes  one  word  with 
them \  e,  g.  in  entweil^en,  to  desecrate ;  % u  gcrfatten,  to  fall 
into  pieces;  but,  an^su^fangett,  to  begin;  weg^ju-merfen,  to 
throw  away ;  stttitcf^iu^tretbett/  to  drive  back,  dec. 

§  155.  Compounds  generally  follow  the  conjugation  of 
their  simple  verbs.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
forms  of  a  separable  compound : — 

3(  b  r et f  e tt/  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 
INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Singular,  SingyJan 

i<^  rcifc  af>,  bu  reifcft  ah,  n  reifct    xd^  tetfc  af>,  tu  teifcft  ai>,  et  tetfct 
(wifOftb;  o6; 

Plural,  Plural. 

wit  tetfcn  tif>,  x\)x  reifct  (tcifO  ah,  »tc  rcifen  ob,  il^t  tetfct  ah,  jtc  tcifcn 

ftc  tcifcn  ah.  ah. 

Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

tA  rctptc  ah,H  tciptcft  ah, ct  tcipte  t<6  tcifcte  ah,  tu  rcifctcft  o^^  ct  tcis 

ah ;  fete  ah ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

wit  tetptcn  ah,  il)t  tciptet  ah,  fie    wit  tctfctcn  ah,  i^t  tcifctet  ah,  fit 
rcipten  ah.  teifcten  ah. 

Imperative. 
Singular,  Plural. 

teife  (b«)  ah,  tcife  et  ah ;  reifen  wit  ah,  tetfct  (reipt)  il^t  oi&^ 

tcifcn  fie  o6. 
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iNriNiTiVES.  Participles. 

Pres.  abrclfen  or  abiurcifcn.  Pres.  Part,  obrcifeitb. 

Perf.  obgcrcift  f«iiu  Perf.  Part.  ab^im[*U 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB. 

I.       AGREEMENT. 

^  156k  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nominative  in 
number  and  person.  In  German  the  subject  cannot  be 
omitted  as  in  the  Classical  languages,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference  of  per- 
son and  number ;  except  in  the  second  person  of  the  impera- 
tive singular,  when  tu,  like  the  English  ifAot^  is  expressed  only 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  e.  g.  t  c^  (efe,  I  read  ;  b  u  ret)e|t, 
thou  speakest ;  ber  ©turm  l^at  auSgetobt,  the  storm  has  ceased 
to  rage  ;  t)ie  Sttabcn  fpielen,  the  boys  are  playing.  But,  im- 
percU.  r  e  I)  c !  ( e  f  c !  read,  speak  (thou)  !  ®  p  t  e  ( e ,  Sint,  aiif 
fcer  5[Kutter  ©c^ooS !  Play,  my  child,  on  thy  mother's  lap ! 
(Schiller.) 

Exception  1 .  When  several  verbs  constitute  a  compound  predi- 
cate to  one  subject,  it  is  only  expressed  with  the  first.  5)u  orOcitcil 
mi,  r  i  eft  t  c  fl  abcr  menig  aui,  thou  labourest  much,  but  accomplish- 
est  little ;  unt)  cr  [}Srt*g  mit  ^umnicm  .^axmc,  ti'x^t  fid)  WiitcnD  Ui, 
prcpt  fie  bcftigin  bic  2Crme,  fd)n)in9t  fid)  auf  fcin  SKcp  {^d^iiUt), 
and  with  mute  grief  he  hears  it,  tears  himself  bleeding  away,  ea- 
gerly folds  her  to  his  breast,  springs  upon  his  steed. 

Excep.  2.  The  neuter  personal  pronoun  c  6  and  the  demonstra- 
tives X)Xii  and  ba^  are  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural;  when 
the  substantive  after  the  verb  which  they  represent  is  plural ;  t>\ti 
fi  n  I)  nicine  S5riit)cr,  these  are  my  brothers ;  e$  p  n  b  cF)cUd)e  932anncC/ 
they  are  honest  men. 

Excep,  3.  In  reciting  the  multiplication  table,  the  Germans  use 
the  singular  where  the  plural  would  seem  proper ;  t)icr  mat  funf  ift 
gwanjtg,  four  times  five  are  twenty,  &c. 

Excep,  4.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  poetical  license ;  as, 
^  a  b  e  nun,  ad) !  ^^tlcfcpbic,  Suriflcrct  unb  gKctlcin  burcftaug  jiubtct, 
I  have  now,  alas !  completely  mastered  philosophy,  the  jurist's  craft, 
and  medicine  (Goethe's  Faust). 

§  157.  When  the  verb  refers  to  several  subjects  equally 
related  to  it,  it  must  be  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  IRac^t  un6  Xag 
ft  r  1 1 1  e  n  mtt  einanber  urn  ben  QSorsug,  night  and  day  were 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  preference.  When,  how- 
ever, the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions, 
or  when  they  are  regarded  as  one  complex  notion,  the  verb  is 
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in  the  singular ;  e.  g.  webcr  ber  93oter  ttod^  fein  ©ol&n  t  jl  ba 
Qcwefen,  neither  the  father  nor  his  son  has  been  here ;  ^cvf 
rati)  xmb  SCrgmol&n  ( a  u  f  d^  t  in  oden  @cfen,  treason  and  suspi- 
cion (combined)  lurch  at  every  corner ;  ^ier  tft  ^feffer  unb 
<Sa(S/  here  is  pepper  and  salt. 

§  156.  Ajflter  several  subjects  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
in  the  plural  agrees  toith  the  first  person  in  preference  to  tlie 
seconds  and  toith  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  e.  g.  td^ 
unb  Su  (wtr)  fl  n  b  fdvhtev,  I  and  thou  are  brothers  ;  Su  unb 
ber  58ater  (3l&r)  fetb  cmanber  dl^nKc^,  you  and  your  father 
resemble  each  other.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb  agrees 
■with  the  neare*/ nominative;  id)  barf  tebcn,  m'c^t  S«,  /  am  per- 
mitted to  speaki  not  thou. 

II,    TENSES. 

§  159.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  paradigms,  that  the 
German  verb  has  no  separate  forms  to  express  the  distinctions 
observed  in  English  between  /  praise^  and  I  am  praisings  do 
praise,  I  praised,  and  I  was  praising,  did  praise,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  implied  in  the  one  form  tc^  tohe,  id)  lobte  (see  page 
279). 

§  160.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  present  is  often  em- 
ployed  instead  of  the  imperfect,  to  give  greater  animation  to 
historical  narration  (see  page  342). 

§  161.  The  present  is  used  in  place  of  the  future,  espe- 
cially if  the  event  is  regarded  as  certain  ;  as,  morgeit  f  b  m  m  t 
et  wieber,  to-morrow  he  will  come  again ;  fiinftige  SSod^e  ret*' 
fe  id)  md)  Sonbon,  next  week  I  am  going  to  London ;  »er(og 
Zid)  brauf,  tc^  laffe  fed)Unt  \)iet  bad  Seben,  obet  filiate  fie 
and  ^Ufen,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  either  fighting  lose  my  life 
here,  or  lead  them  out  of  Pilsen  (Schiller).      (See  page  342). 

§  162.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  future  is  used 
instead  of  the  present,  and  the  future  perfect  instead  of  the 
perfect,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  expression ;  e.  g. 
er  »ttb  wol^t  nid)t  gu  ^aufe  fetn,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
home,  er  wtrb  audgegangen  fein,  he  has  in  all  probability 
gone  out  (literally,  he  wUl  have  gone  out)  ;  Su  tt)trfl  Did)  ge^ 
trrt  l^ben,  you  must  have  made  (have  probably  made)  a  mis- 
take. 

§  163.  The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  and  the  pluperfect  cor- 
respond on  the  whole  to  the  tenses  of  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
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lish,  with  this  exception,  that  when  simplj  a  dioisuM  of  Ume^ 
and  not  another  event  is  referred  to,  the  Germans  sometiines 
employ  the  perfect,  when  the  English  idiom  requires  the  im- 
perfect; e.g.  aeflern  (inb  Slyre  Q3ucl)er  angefommeit^  yes- 
terday your  books  arrived ;  er  t ft  U^te  SS^c^e  geftorben/he 
died  iast  week.  On  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  tenses,  and 
on  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary,  see  pages  343,  344,  and  Les- 
son LVU. 

§  164,  As  to  the  mcods  o£  the  Grerman  verb,  the  Indica- 
tive^ the  Sttljunclive^  as  well  as  the  Conditionals  and  the  Im- 
perative^ have  been  treated  at  large  and  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  so  that  a  further 
analysis  of  them  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  On  the 
Subjunctive  and  Conditionals  see  Lessons  XC.  and  XCL,  and 
on  the  Imperative,  page  305. 

in.    THE    INFINITIVE. 

§  165.  Besides  serving  to  form  the  compound  tenses  of 
the  verb  (§  134),  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  in  various  other 
relations,  either  with  or  without  the  preposition  gu. 

§  166.  All  infinitives  may  be  regarded  as  abstract  verbal 
substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  frequently  employed 
as  such  in  every  case,  generally  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cle; e.  g.  ta^  ©t^en  tfl  tl&m  frf)aMtd),  sitting  is  injurious  to 
him ;  tc^  bin  b c^  ^&ixt\htn^  miibe,  I  am  tired  of  writing ; 
I  urn  9}  e  i  f  c  «  btjl  Su  nid^t  9cfd)irft,  you  are  not  fit  for  travel- 
ling. 

§  167.  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  in  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  : — 

1st,  When  it  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition  ;  as, 
^q  c  b  c  n  tfl  feKger  o(§  n  c  b  m  e  n,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  flerben  ifl  nt'd^t^,  aber  (ebcn  unD  ntd)t  fcfcen, 
taS  ifl  ein  Ungliicf  (©dottier),  to  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and 
not  to  see,  that  is  a  wretched  lot  indeed. 

2d,  In  connection  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  —  bur^ 
fen,  fonnen,  laffcn,  mbgcn,  muffen,  foKen,  tDob 
ten  (§  115.  2d),  and  in  particular  expressions,  also  with  babcn 
and  tb«n;  ©•  g«  et  Icigt  em  ^aiid  ban  en,  he  orders  a 
house  to  be  built;  ic^  barf  fpielen,  I  am  permitted  to  play; 
Su  f  0 1  tfl  nic^t  ft  e  M  e n,  thou  shalt  not  ste^l ;  (a§  fte  cjc^en, 
let  them  go  ;  Su  l^afl  ^xxi  reben,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak; 
fie  tl^ut  md^d  ate  metnen,  she  does  nothing  but  xwcp. 
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Remark.  When  the  auxiliary  taff  c  tt,  in  the  sense  of  to  order f 
is  followed  by  an  infinitive,  the  latter,  though  active  in  German, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  passive  in  English ;  as,  ec  (apt 
(in  S3u(i^  einbinben/  he  orders  a  book  to  be  bound,  &c. 

3d,  In  connection  with  the  verbs  1^  e  i  g  e  n,  to  order ;  f^ei^en 
and  nenncn,  to  call;  ^etfen,  to  help;  tel^tcn^  to  teach; 
le r n  ^  n,  to  learn,  and  m  a  c^  e  n,  to  make  ;  e.  g.  ^rig  tl^n  gc^ 
J^en !  tell  him  to  go ! 

4th,  When  joined  to  certain  verbs  denoting  an  exercise  of 
the  senses;  as,  fcl^cn,  to  see;  ^orcn,  to  hear;  f allien, 
to  feel ;  fin  ben,  to  find;  as,  t^  fel^e  i^n  fommcn,  (cfen,  seid)* 
nen,  I  see  him  coming,  reading,  drawing,  &c. ;  ic^  i^te  il)n 
ftngen,  fpielen,  I  hear  him  singing,  playing ;  id)  fant  i^n  fc^(afcn, 
ft^en,  I  found  him  sleeping,  sitting.  In  this  connection  the  in- 
finitive has  the  signification  of  the  present  participle. 

5th,  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  gu  in  connection  with 
the  following  verbs  : — b  I c  t  b  e  n,  to  remain ;  9 e  1^ en,  to  go  ; 
f  a  ^^  t  c  n,  to  ride  in  a  carriage ;  t  e  1 1  e  n,  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
e.  g.  bictben  ®ie  fi|en,  keep  your  seat ;  cr  gc^t  betteln,  he  goes 
a  begging ;  fte  fasten  fpa$teren,  they  take  an  airing,  a  ride  in 
a  carriage ;  ct  xeiUt  fpasterett,  he  takes  a  ride  on  horseback. 

§  168,  By  an  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  —  biirfcn,  f onncn,  mogcn,  miijfen,  foHen,  woHcn, 
laffen,  and  also  the  verbs  b«gen,  ^etfen,  l^oren,  fel&en,  temen, 
lei^ren,  assume  the  form  of  the  infinitive^  instead  of  the  perfect 
participle,  \dien  they  stand  in  connection  with  another  in&ii- 
tive  ;  e.  g.  cr  ^K>t  iid)  md)t  riibren  biirfcn  (instead  of  geburft), 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  stir ;  Su  l^attefl  fcmmen  f  0  U  e  n 
(instead  of  gefottt),  you  ought  to  have  come ;  3^t  bcibt  bte  %emtc 
Snatanb'd  fennen  lent  en,  ye  have  learnt  to  know  the  enemies 
of  England.  It  is  now  customary,  however,  regularly  to  employ 
the  participle  of  the  verbs  temen  and  lel^ren  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  er  ^at  i^n  f  ennen  9  e  t  e  r  n  t,  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted wiUi  him;  td^  (^abe  t(|n  seid^nen  gete^rt,  I  have 
taught  him  drawing. 

THE  INFINITIVE   WITH  Jtt* 

§  169.  The  infinitive  with  }u  is  sometimes  employed  in- 
stead of  the  simple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
especially  when  in  an  inverted  proposition  it  comes  after  its 
predicate;  e.  g.  ed  gegtemt  bem  aWanne,  t^tig  su  fein,  it 
behoves  man  to  be  diligent,  ^kc. 
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§  170.  When  the  infinitive  with  )u  is  not  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  substantive  in  an 
oblique  case,  corresponding  either  to  the  Latin  supine  (ama- 
tum^  amatu)y  or  to  the  gerund  {amandi — do^dum—^).  It  is 
thus  used : — 

Ist,  AAer  suhstitntivesy  especially  such  as  signify  an  inclina- 
iion  or  affection  of  the  mind,  opportunity,  time,  ^c. ;  as,  ^cis 
guiig,  inclination ;  Sntfd)(ug/  resolution ;  Sifcr,  zeal ;  \fflut\i, 
courage  ;  iu\t,  desire  ;  3ctt,  time ;  ©elegenljcit  opportunity ; 
etMSuft  l«  rctfen,  in  effcn,  <&c.,  he  has  a  mind  to 
travel,  to  eat,  or  he  is  desirous  of  travelling,  of  eating,  &c.  ;  ed 
tft  3^if  JM  arbetten,  gu  fc^Ufcn,  it  is  time  to  wrork,  to 
sleep. 

2d,  Aiier  adjectives — signifying  possibiliiy,  duty,  necessity, 
easiness,  diffictdty,  and  the  like  ;  as,  mbgltd),  unmogttc^,  ©er*  . 
pfltc^tet,  genbtj^tgt,  itx&ji,  fdjwer,  \i<xxt,  &«.    Die  ^iirfce  iil  former 
iu  tragcn,  the  burden  is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  eS  tfl  mit  unmoglic^ 
iu  fommeit/  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come,  <S£c. 

3d,  After  verbs,  generally  as  the  object  to  which  an  activity, 
a  desire,  or  emotion  of  the  mind  implied  by  them,  is  directed  ; 
e*  g.  fid)  freueit,  to  rejoice ;  fid)  hemni)cn,  to  strive ;  ^offen^  to 
hope;  gelDcnfcn,  to  intend;  not^tgen,  swittgcn,  to  necessitate, 
compel;  oetgeflfen,  to  forget ;  oerbicten,  to  forbid,  &c. ;  cS  freut 
nttc^,  ®te  )U  febcn,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  cr  bemul^te  ftd),  t^ti 
etnsubolen,  he  strove  to  overtake  him ;  td)  rat^e  Sir,  su  fd)tt>eu 
gen/ 1  advise  you  to  be  silent. 

§  171.  4th,  After  many  verbs  which  serve  to  designate  the 
time  or  mode  of  an  action ;  as,  onfangen,  to  begin  ;  aufborcn, 
to  cease  ;  fortfobren,  to  continue  ;  ciCen,  to  hasten ;  pflegen,  to 
be  wont ;  loermogen,  to  be  able ;  braucben,  to  need  ;  fcbeinen^to 
appear;  wt jfen, to  know ;  e.  g.  et  faitgt an  ju  fingen,  gu  tonjcn, 
he  begins  to  sing,  to  dance  ;  er  cermag  ntcbt  gu  fprccben,  he  is 
not  able  to  speak ;  S)u  fcbetnft  ed  ni(i)t  in  mt'ffen,  you  appear  not 
to  know  it,  &c. 

5th,  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  in  connection  with  the  copula  fc  in, 
to  express  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action.  The  infin- 
itive, in  this  connection,  though  active,  has  generally  a  passive 
signification ;  as,  eS  tfl  fetne  ^eit  gu  certteren,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  f etn  ©ternbt(t)  tft  git  feben,  no  star  is  to  be  seen ;  cr 
tjl  ntrgenbd  angutreffen,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  same  signification  with  baben ;  er  b<it  bi^^^  nicbtd  gu 
fagen,  he  has  nothing  to  say  here  ;  »a^  \)afi  ©u  S«  tbwn?  what 
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have  you  to  do  ?     It  is  this  construction  of  the  infinitive,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  future  participle  (§  121.  3d). 

6th,  The  infinitive  with  gu  serves  sometimes  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action  or  state  expressed  by  a 
previous  verb,  in  which  case  the  particle  iim  usually  is  pre- 
fixed to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g.  tc^  f  omme,  u  m 
Ziv  f&nd)^v  gu  bn'ngen,  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  you 
books ;  cr  ge^t  in  bte  ®tabt,  « m  mtt  einem  ^reunbe  gufant;? 
men  in  f ommen,  he  goes  into  town  in  order  to  meet  a  friend. 


rv.     PARTICIPLES. 

§  172.  Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  follow 
the  same  rules  of  inflection.  Ser  (tebenbe  93ater,  the 
aflfectionate  father ;  ein  geltebte^  Sint,  a  beloved  child.  So 
also  substantively  : — bet  ©enefene,  one  who  has  recovered  from 
sickness ;  bte  ©tetbenbe,  the  dying  woman ;  bad  ^[^erlangte, 
that  which  was  wished  for,  &c. 

§  173.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  are  frequently 
used  as  adverbs  of  manner ;  e.  g.  ®te  fprec^en  fl  t  e  g  e  n  b, 
you  speak  fluently;  etrot^nb  folgt  et  t^ren  ©puren, 
blushing  he  follows  her  steps.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  perfect  participles,  in  connection  with  the  verb  {  c  m  m  ett/ 
to  come ;  l^eulenb  f ommt  ber  ©turm  9  e  fl  o  9  e  n,  bet  hit  glam^ 
we  braiifenb  fud^t  (©emitter),  howling  the  blast  comes  flying, 
and  roaring  seeks  the  flame ;  er  fommt  gelaufen,  getittcn,  he 
comes  running,  riding,  <S£c. 

§  174.  Participles,  like  adjectives,  serve  either  to  form 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  or  they  are  joined  to  a  noun  in 
an  aUributive  sense  {§  52) ;  e.  g.  ber  ID^ann  tft  9  e  I  e  b  1 1, 
the  man  is  learned,  and  ber  9  e  I  e  1^  r  t  e  5IKontt,  the  learned 
man;  bie  SRac^t  ift  ©erffoffen,  the  night  is  past,  and  bte 
Derfloffene  S^lac^t,  the  past  night;  bad  SfBoflfer  i(l  fie* 
b  e  n  b,  the  water  is  boiling,  and  bad  f1  e  b  e  n  b  e  SlBoffer/  the  boil- 
ing water ;  bie  Canbfd^aft  tjl  e  n  t  g  ii  cf  e  n  b,  the  landscape  is 
charming,  and  bie  e  n  t  s  u  cf  e  n  b  e  fianbfd^aft,  the  charming 
landscape. 

The  present  participle,  however,  is  not  generally  used  in  the 
predicative  sense,  unless  it  has  entirely  assumed  the  signification 
of  an  adjective;  thus  we  cannot  say  : — ^tc^  binrufcnb^ticbcnb, fcf)cnb, 
I  am  calling,  loving,  seeing;  but : — id)  rufc,  Ucbe,  fcF)C.    (§  159.) 

§  175.  In  connection  with  another  verb,  the  present  par- 
ticiple, either  alone  or  qualified  by  other  words,  frequently 
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•tands  as  the  abridged  form  of  a  subordinate  proposition,  serv- 
ing to  express  the  time,  manner,  ccmse^  or  condition  of  the  ac- 
tion denoted  by  the  verb ;  as,  tied  bei  mtr  b  e  n  f  c  n  t,  fc^lief  tc^ 
fin  (<tmc),  revolving  these  things  with  myself,  I  fell  asleep,  in- 
stead of,  inbem  id)  tit^  bet  mtr  fctbft  fca^tc,  <Scc.,  whilst  1  was 
revolving,  Ate. ;  i^m  tte  ^dntc  txudent,  na^m  er  5(bfc^teb 
{tnan$ier),  shaking  his  hands  he  took  leave  ;  fein  ^bbilt)  tnU 
tetfiC/aflcinl)a4forpertefe2Bort  ©ere^renb;  i.  e.  weil  fie 
ottetn  ta^  forperlefe  8Bort  ©ere^rt  (cause)  (Sc^tCfcr),  she  tole- 
rates no  image,  adoring  the  incorporeal  word  alone. 

This  construction,  however,  is  not  as  extensive  in  German 
as  in  English,  and  entirely  inadmissible,  when  the  subject  of 
the  participle  is  different  from  that  of  the  verb,  or  when  in 
English  wo  employ  the  compound  participle.  Thus  we  cannot 
say,  the  sun  being  risen^  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  but  pJien  the 
sun  had  arisen,  dt^c,  a  U  tie  Sonne  auf^egangen  wax,  retf  te  idj 
ab  ;  after  Jiaving  breakfasted,  he  read  his  paper,  n  a  d)  t  f  m  et 
gefritbfliicft  batte  (afler  he  had  breakfasted),  (ad  er  feine  ^tiU 
fd)rift  (see  page  279). 

§  176.  In  certain  expressions  only,  both  the  present  and 
the  perfect  participle  are  used  absolutdy  in  the  accusative 
case;  e.  g.  ta«  Q3ucl^  foflet,  ben  Sinbant  abgeredbnet, 
$n>et  %\icXtx,  the  book  costs  two  crowns,  exclusive  <^  the  bind* 
ing ;  fte  feuftet  \i\nan%  tn  tie  finflere  9^ac^t,  bad  Stuge  »om 
SQBetnen  getriibet  (Scibtffer),  she  sighs  out  into  t£^  imiiky 
night,  her  eyes  bedimmed  by  the  gushing  tears ;  et  ttat  tn  bad 
3tmmer,  ben  ^ut  auf  bem  ftopfe,  ben  ®twf  tn  bet  ^av^,  he  en- 
tered  the  room,  with  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
In  this  last  example  the  participle  babenb/  having,  may  be  sup« 
plied,  to  link  the  expression  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

^  177.  The  perfect  participle,  when  formed  from  transitive 
verbs,  has  always  a  passive  signification,  and  is  therefore  used  ad- 
jectively  only  by  way  of  exception.  When  formed  from  reflexive 
or  impersonal  verbs,  it  is  employed  neither  in  an  attributive  nor  in 
a  predicative  sense,  but  serves  simply  to  form  the  compound  ten- 
ses; as,  ic^  %OiU  mtcb  gefreut,  gefirgert,  gcfc^fimt,  I  have 
rejoiced,  been  vexed,  ashamed ;  e^  M  9  <  r  e  g  n  c  t,  g  e  f  d^  n  e  i  t  it 
has  rained,  snowed ;  but  not,  bcr  ge^cute,  gcjcfenite  SKann ;  nor,  bet 
SWonn  tjl  gcfrcut,  gefdxi'mt,  &c.  Of  intransitive  verbs  those  only, 
which  take  the  auxiliary  f  e  i  n^  may  be  used  in  the  attributiye  re- 
lation, as  well  as  in  the  predicative;  e.  g*  ba^  ^u^  ifl  a&ge< 
b r  a n n t/ the  house  is  burnt  down,  and  bag  a^gcbrannte  ^aug, 
the  house  which  has  burnt  down ;  bee  S^eunb  i  ft  a  n  g  e  f  0  m  ni  e  n, 
the  friend  has  anived,  and  bev  angefomnutti;  $reunb/  the  friend 
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who  has  arrived.    Some  participles  have  assumed  the  signification 
of  adjectives,  and  may  even  be  compared.    (See  §  63.  Ist.) 

Note,    The  government  of  verbs  is  treated  of  at  the  close  of  the 
table  of  irregular  verbs  below. 


ADVERBS. 

§  178.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  of  adjectives,  and  of  other  adverbs. 
Adverbs  correspond  to  the  questions  where?  when? 
how  ?  to  what  degree  ?  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

SB  0  t|l  ba«  9)f€tb  ?  Where  is  the  horse  ? 

©r  ift  n  i  r  9  e  n  t)  ^  iu  finbcn.  He  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

.Rommen  ©ie  herein!  Walk  in ! 

2B  0  n  n  iff  ct  angefommcn  ?  When  did  he  arrive  1 

(Sr  ifl  9  e  ft  e  r  n  gcftorbcn.  He  died  yesterday, 

iDec  Jitnabe  fc^rtibt  f  c%  <i  n,  <il6cr  er  The  boy  writes  beautifully j  but 

Ucpt  fcfetccfet.  reads  ;?ooWy. 

>Dcr  SSatcr  ift  f  c  6  r  betrfitjt.  The  father  is  very  sad. 

2)ie    9flcfe    ijl    ou^nc^mcnb  The  rose  is  exceedingly  beauti- 

fc^on.  ful. 

§  179.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adverbs 
may  be  divided  into  six  classes : — 

1st,  Adverbs  of  Place.  These  may  either  designate  rest  in  a 
place,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  ?  as,  iiberatt/  attentl&at 
ben,  every  where  ;  irgcnbwo,  any  where  ;  nivQcnH,  nowhere  ; 
t)kv,  ba,  bort,  here,  there  ;  wo,  where ;  ou^en,  without ;  fnnen, 
within ;  oben,  above ;  unten,  below ;  l^inten,  behind  ;  »ent,  be- 
fore ;  tec^t^,  on  the  right  hand ;  UnH,  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
the  compounds :  btoben  (bor^oben),  there  above ;  brunten  (bar* 
unten),  below  ;  braujjen,  out  of  doors ;  l^teniebeit,  here  below ; 
bteflfcttd,  on  this  side;  jienfettd,  on  that  side; — or,  motion  or 
direction  towards  a  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  ? 
baber,  along;  ^tcrfeer,  hither;  babin,  thither;  i^erc^fc,  down 
{towards  the  speaker)  ;  i^tnab,  down  (away  from  the  speaker)  ; 
bergauf,  up  hill ;  bcr^ab,  down  hill ;  toorwdrt^,  forward ;  ri'irf^ 
wixvt^f  backwards ;  j^tmmetocirtd,  toward  heaven,  &c. 

2d,'  Adverbs  of  Time.     These  denote  either  a  point  or  pe- 
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riod  of  time,  in  answer  to  the  questions  when  ?  how  long 
since  1  by  what  time  ?  as,  battn^  then ;  warm,  when ;  tamaU^ 
at  that  time ;  iiun,  jeftt,  now ;  mit,  once ;  nt^d),  still ;  fd)cn, 
bertit^,  ab^ady;  cormaU,  fonfl,  heretofore,  fonnerly ;  bate, 
soon ;  Knfttg,  hereafter ;  mniid),  jungfl,  recently  ;  anfang^,  at 
first ;  ted  tD^orgend,  bed  SCbenbd,  in  the  morning,  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  geflern,  yesterday ;  ^eute,  to-day ;  morgcn,  to-morrow ; 
je,  jemald,  ever ;  nie,  never,  <kc. ;— or  a  duration  of  time ;  as, 
aflegeit,  at  all  times ;  tmmer,  flctd,  always  ;  Jange,  long. 

3d,  Adverbs  o^  Modality^  which  are  either  (^muUive,  nega* 
tire,  potential^  optative^  interroecUive^  or  imperative;  as,  \a,  yes; 
lioc^,  however ;  freilid;,  jwar,  mough,  however ;  fhvwaiv,  toa^v^ 
iid),  wixUid),  verily,  truly,  actually,  in  very  deed;  fidictlid), 
surely ; — nein,  no ;  ntd;t,  not ;  fetnedwegd,  by  no  means  ; — 
Dicfleic^t,  perhaps ;  wa^rfd^etnlid^/  probably ;  etwa,  toeU,  per- 
haps, indeed; — wenn  tod),  bag  bod^,  would  that ;—Db,  if;  eU 
wa,  wofel,  perhaps,  perchance;  nun,  now;  tenn,  then; — burd)* 
oud,  atterbingd,  fd^ledjterbingd,  by  all  means,  absolutely,  &c. 

4th,  Adverbs  of  Quantity^  derived  from  numends,  and  an- 
swering to  the  questions  how  much  7  how  many  ?  e.  g.  etmad/ 
somewhat ;  ^wai,  entirely ;  gentt^/  sufficiently ;  »tel,  much ; 
weiu'g,  little ;  t\jt\%  partly ;  metflend,  mciflent^ctld,  mostly,  for 
the  most  part ;  erflend,  firstly ;  jwettend,  secondly,  &c. ;  ferner, 
further,  moreover ;  (extend,  lastly ;  gmetmal,  twice,  dec. ;  eiit* 
fac^,  simple  ;  Di'elfac^,  many  fold,  <kc.     (§  80.) 

5th,  Adverbs  of  Quality  or  Manner^  which  answer  to  the 
question  how?  as,  g(ucf(td;,  fortunately;  fc^on,  beautifully; 
fd)(cd;t,  badly;  fletgig,  diligently,  dec;  fo,  so,  thus;  n>tc,  as, 
how;  eben  fc,  just  so,  dec.  Many  of  this  class  are  originally 
adjectives  or  participles. 

6th,  Adverbs  of  Intensity ;  as,  fe(|r,  very ;  gar,  quite ;  fo* 
gar,  even  ;  augerjl,  boc^jl,  ungcmetn,  extremely,  highly,  uncom- 
monly; gdnjd'd),  Dotttg,  entirely,  fully;  betna^c,  fajl,  ahnost, 
nearly;  nur,  only;  faum,  scarcely;  bod)flend,  at  the  most; 
wentgflend,  at  least ;  weit,  bei  weitem,  by  far,  dec. 

§  180.       OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    ADVERBS. 

Ohs,  1.  Beginners  should  carefully  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  adverbs  ft  i  n  and  F)  e  r,  for  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing terras  in  English;  ftin  denotes  motion  away  from,  and  ftet 
approximatiofi  towards  the  person  speaking.  'These  words  have 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  participate  in 
this  original  signification.     Examples  : — 
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!)tna(v 
binauf/ 

h'lxim, 
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towards    the    speaker. 

l)cxai>,  down ; 

l^crauf,  up ; 

^crou^,  out ; 

bercin/  in ; 

i)aixUv,  across. 


So  also— b  a  b  t  n/  thither,  to  that  place ;  b  a  ^  e  t^  thence,  from  that 
place ;  1 0  r  t  f)  i  H/  to  yonder  place ;  bortjjer,  from  yonder  place ; 
mcf)\n,  whither ;  »  o  1^ e r^  whence,  &c. 

Obs,  2.  To  adverbs  of  intensity  may  be  added  the  compound 
proportionals  { c  —  i  e,  or  j  c  —  t  e  |l  o,  or  \c — urn  f  o^  the — the ;  as, 
i  c  grS^cr,  b  c  jl  o  Uf{a,  the  greater,  the  better ;  [  c  (cingcr  a  Uht,  u  m  f  0 
fd)lcd)tcr  mx'O  ct,  the  longer  he  lives,  the  worse  he  becomes. 

Ohs,  3.  The  adverb  of  place,  b  a,  is  derived  from  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  tcv,  and  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  cin  t>'u\im  Drte, 
in  this  place.  So  the  adverb  mc,  the  correlative  of  ^a,  is  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun  tocv,  and  stands  instead  of  an  njetcftem 
£)rtc,  in  which  place.  Both  bo  and  mo,  therefore,  are  termed  pro' 
nominal  adverbs.  As  adverbs  of  place  they  are  combined  with  ^  i  n 
and  l)cv,  and  form  the  compounds  baf)tn/  ba&ct,  mt{)m,  wo!)cr. 

Obs»  4.  Besides  serving  as  adverbs  of  place,  la  (bar)/  and  tt)0 
(totx),  are  often  compound^  with  prepositions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  dative  and  accusative  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  bet/  and 
of  the  relative  or  interrogative  to^v,  wctc^cr.  Thus  the  Ger- 
mans regularly  say : — 


instead 


bot>ct/  therewith, 

WcUx,  wherewith,  — 

bamit,  thereby,  — 

loonnt/  whereby,  — 

baburd)/  through,  by  it,  — 
looburc^,  through,  by  which,  — 

boffit,  for  that,  — 

rocfftt/  for  which,  — 

baran,  thereon,  — 

rooran,  whereon,  — 

baocH/  thereof,  — 

n)er>cn/  whereof,  — 

bajU/  thereto,  — 

woju,  whereto,  — 


of  Ui  bcm ; 
bci  n)ctd)cm ; 
nut  bcm ; 
niit  n)c(d)cm ; 
burcft  ba« ; 
burd^  wctc^c^ ; 
f  fir  ba€ ; 
ffir  n)ctd)C^ ; 
on  bcm ; 
on  n?c(d)cm ; 
t)on  bcm ; 
»on  wctcfecm ; 
5U  bcm ; 
sa  wctc^em* 


Obs.  5.     Some    adverbs    are    compared    like    adjectives. 
Their  mode  of  comparison  has  already  been  explained  (§  68). 

Obs,  6.     On  the  position  which  the  negative    nxd^t  and 
adverbs  generally  are  to  occupy  in  sentences^  see  Lesson  C. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

§  181.  A  preposition  is  a  word  which  is  joined  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  to  point  out  their  relation  to  some 
other  woni  in  the  sentence^ 

§  182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  German  pre- 
positions : — 


on^  on,  by,  near; 

Pott,     5"«*«^» 

ouf/  on,  upon ; 

aui,  out,  oot  of; 

cu6ct,       >  without,  on  tho 

cvL^f^cSb,  I     outside ; 

Ux,  near,  with,  by  ; 

binncn,  within ; 

txtffdt,  on  this  side ; 

turd)/  through ; 

cntgcam^  oyer  against ; 

fUt,  Wf  in  fa?our  of; 

flS'"'  1  ^""^^^  against ; 

htb,     ^ 

\)Qii}€n,  S>on  account  of; 

Mbcr.i 

^inter^  behind ; 

in,  in,  into ; 

*««*,.R/»rfc    l^^  ^®  inside, 

icnfeit,  beyond ; 
Croft/  by  virtue  of; 
l&ng^/alonflr; 
(out/  according  to ; 
mxt,  with ; 

no4/  after ; 


next  to; 


n54fc     I 
junfictft/  S 
ntUn,  beside ; 
nthft,  together  with  ; 
eUvfyiib,  above ; 

fommt/  together  witii ; 
fctt/  since,  from ; 
trc^/  in  spite  of; 

urn,  about,  round ; 

urn  —  vMtn,  for  the  sake  of ; 

ungfa^Nt/  notwithstanding; 

wrmSgC/  by  virtue  of; 

WH/  from,  by,  of; 

loex,  before ; 

n>56t<nb/  during ; 

Wi^en,  on  account  of; 

n>iter/ against; 

3U/to; 

jufolqc/  in  consequence  of; 

jun>tt)cr/  against; 

$»i\d^cn,  between,  betwixt. 


§  183.  Prepositions  require  the  substantives,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  to  be  put  either  in  the  Crenitivey  the  Dative^ 
or  the  AcmtscOive.  Some  §ew  require  the  dative  in  one  sagni- 
fication,  and  the  accusative  in  anc^er. 

I.    PSEPOSinONS  WHICH    60TEBN   THE    GENITIVE. 

§  184.  The  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive  case^ 
are: — onflatt  or  (latt,  l^cibm  or  ^^ofter,  augerjialb,  tnner^^alb. 
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©krl^alb,  uitter^alb,  bteffeit,  jenfett,  fraft  taut,  mtttelft  or  »tr? 
ntxttdjl,  ungeadjtet,  unmett  or  imfcrn,  Joermoge,  wd^^rcnb,  loeden/ 
uin  —  widen,  and  lang^,  jufolge,  tvo^  (see  §  188), 

EXAMPLES. 

2C  n fl a  1 1  fctne^  $8ater^,  instead  of  his  father ;  ber  (S^rc  1^ a  1 6e  n, 
for  the  sake  oT  honour ;  au9cTf)a(0  tcr  ©tabt/  without  tli6  city  ; 
icnf^tt  bcS  ©rabc^,  beyond  the  grave;  fraft  mctncg  2(mte^,  by 
virtue  of  my  office ;  (out  bc^  Sricfc!^,  according  to  the  letter;  u  ns 
n>  c  1 1  bc€  ^tr^l)Cf«t^  not  far  from  the  church-yard ;  w  a  ()  r  c  n  t  beg 
^ricgcg^  during  the  war ;  u  m  beg  gricbcng  n?t  ( ( e  n,  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  1 1;  0 1  fcinei;  ^o^^X,  in  spite  of  his  power. 

n.    PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN   THE    DATIVE    ONLY. 

§  185.  Prepositions  which  govern  the  djcAwe  case  alone, 
are : — au^,  Oliver,  bet,  btnnen,  entgegen,  gcgeniibelr,  gemdfi,  mit> 
nad^,  ndc^f^  )undd;il,  nebfl,  fammt,  fett,  Don,  \\x,  sumtber,  and  ob, 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  tt)  e  g  e  n,  on  account  of. 

EXAMPLES. 

(5r  fcmmt  aug  bet  ^trcftc,  becomes  from  church;  aupcr  iDlr 
warcn  2(llc  \i(y,  all  were  present  except  you ;  er  we^nt  b  c  i  m  95&cfer, 
he  lives  with  the  baker ;  btnnen  (always  refers  to  time)  gwel 
SOBocften/  within  two  weeks ;  tx  gcbt  tftm  entgcgen,  he  goes  to 
meet  hinf ;  m  it  melnec  sDiuttet/  with  my  mother ;  n  a  c^  bem  ^aufe, 
to  the  house ;  n  e  b  ft  fcinem  Jreunbe,  together  with  his  friend  ;  felt 
bem  Sage,  since  that  day ;  ju  bcr  Sluelle,  to  the  spring. 

III.     PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN   THE    ACCUSATIVE    ONLY. 

§  186.  The  following  prepositions  require  the  ajccusative 
only : — burc^,  fur,  gegen,  obne  or  fonber,  urn,  and  wtber. 

EXAMPLES. 

(Sc  retpt  burd)g  gangc  8anb/  he  travels  through  the  entire 
country ;  b  u  c  c^  tbn  bin  id)  gldcflicb/  by  him  I  am  made  happy ;  cc 
betcbnt  mid)  fftr  meine  g}lttf)*C/ he  rewards  me /br  my  trouble ;  bee 
93ater  fcrgt  fftr  feine  ^inber^  the  father  provides /or  his  children; 
S!)2ann  fftr  9}2ann,  man  hy  man;  id)  Mt«  tag  fftr  ©cftmctd)e(ei^  I  re- 
gard this  as  flattery ;  (j  c  g  e  n  ben  ^trcm,  against  the  stream ;  a  e- 
9  e  n  einanbcr,  towards  each  other ;  o  b  n  e  IweifcO  without  doubt ; 
fonber  ®(eicbcn,  without  an  equal ;  u  m  ein  Ubr,  at  one  o'clock ; 
um  ben  ^fintg/  about  the  king;  id)  faufte  eg  urn  gn)(J(f  ^reujer^  I 
bought  it  for  twelve  kreuzers ;  n)  i  b  er  feinen  ^reunb,  against  his 
friend.    ^  . 

21 
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IT*      PBXPOfmO!VS  OOVBRNINO    BOTH    THE   DATIVS   ASD 
▲CCUSATIVS. 

§  187.  The  following  prepositions  are  •ometiroes  connect* 
ed  with  the  dative,  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative: — 
an,  auf,  tfintex,  in,  neben,  uhev,  untev,  wv,  and  }mtfc^em 

With  respeet  to  all  the  prepositions  of  this  class  it  is  to  be  ob- 
serredf  that  when  they  imply  rest  or  motion  in  a  place^  they  are 
followed  by  the  dati?e,^in  answer  to  the  question  wkere  ?  bat  when 
they  implj  a  tendetiey  or  motion  from  one  place  to  another^  they 
are  followed  by  the  accusative,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  t 

XXAMPLES. 

Gc  wehnt  an  tent  ^tvce,  he  lives  near  the  sea;  er  ge^t  a  n  bo ^ 
Bf^,  he  groes  towards  the  shore  ;  a  fd)m6t  a  n  frtnen  S^cunb,  he 
writes  to  his  Triend ;  a  n  bnr  &xdn^,  at  the  frontiers ;  ec  arbcitct 
a  u  f  Um  Jclt^/  he  labours  in  the  field ;  a  u  f  tec  &t^U,  at  school ; 
cr  jiebt  o  u  f  lai  8on^,  he  moves  into  the  country  ;  a  u  f  ten  2Cbcnt>, 
for  the  eveninsr ;  f)  t  n  te  r  tern  |>aufe,  behind  the  house  ;  er  fv'^t  ficfy 
b  I  n  t  e  t  ten  Dfcn,  he  takes  his  seat  behind  the  stove ;  er  tfl  i  n  ber 
Statt,  he  is  in  the  city;  tS  ge^e  i  n  He  Gtabt,  1  am  going^  itUo  the 
city;  tm  3cme/ in  anger;  in  bte  ^nb  nef^men,  to  take  into  the 
hand;  er  |lel)t  nebcn  mir,  he  is  standing  by  my  side;  id)  (c^te 
micb  n  e  b  e  n  'xf)n,  I  seated  myself  by  his  side ;  n  &  e  r  ten  ^tcrnen, 
above  the  stars ;  ii  b  e  r  ten  gtu^  getjen/  to  go  across  the  river ;  u  n« 
ter  freiem  ^iuiuict^  under  the  open  sky;  unter  fcincn . JBrubcm, 
among  his  brothers;  ocr  iljui^  before  him;  er  flellt  fid)  »cr  ten 
Spiegel/  he  takes  his  position  before  the  looking-glass ;  5  ro  t  f c^  e  R 
mir  unb  'x\)m,  between  me  and  him,  &c. 

§  188.  Of  those  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive 
(§  184),  the  following  three  may  also  be  connected  with  the 
dative :— 1 0  n  9  d ;  as,  lanced  ted  Uferd,  or  (dngd  tern  Ufer,  along 
the  shore  ; — j  u  f  0  ( g  e,  which  with  the  genitive  precedes^  and 
with  the  dative  fblJows  the  noun ;  as,  sufolge  ted  S5ertc^te§,  or 
tcm  S5ertc^tc  gufolge,  according  to  the  report ; — and  t  r  c  g  j  as, 
tre?  fcincm  ^erbcn  vSrf^icf fa(e,  in  spite  of  his  hard  fiite ;  tro^  ter 
®efai>r,  in  spite  of  the  danger, 

§  189.  When  prepositions  precede  the  definite  article,  they 
often  coalesce  with  it  into  one  word,  as,  t  m,  for  intent/  &c.  A 
list  of  these  contractions  has  been  given  above  (§  10). 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  1 9Q.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  two  simple 
sentences  are  united  into  one  compound  sentence* 

§  191.  Conjunctions  have  been  variously  classified  accord; 
ing  to  their  different  significations.     They  are  : — 

1st,  Copulative  ;  unb,  and ;  and^,  also ;  fowo^I  ate,  as  well 
as;  jiibem,  moreover;  mifierbcm,  besides;  wetex — nod),  nei- 
ther— ^nor ;  nid)t  nut  or  ntdjt  attetn — fontcrn  and^,  not  only — 
but  also  ;  fcmer,  furthermore  ;  gugletc^,  at  the  same  time. 

2d,  DisjTJNCTTVB  ;  entweber — oter,  either — or;  e.  g.  ent^ 
w>  e  t  c  r  grog  o  t  e  r  tiexn,  either  large  or  small. 

3d,  Adversative  ;  aber,  attetn,  but ;  fonbern  (used  only 
after  a  negative),  but ;  boc^,  jeboc^,  yet ;  bennod;,  nevertheless  ; 
fonfl,  else;  meJme^^r,  rather ;  (^tngegcrt,  on  the  contrary;  nid)t 
fomo^I — ai^  ^idmct)v,  not  so  much — as  rather. 

4th,  Conditional  ;  wenn,  fo,  tt)0,  mofern,  if;  fattd  or  tm 
gatt,  in  case  ;  wo  ntc^t,  if  not ;  e.  g.  »  e  n  n  td;  nur  cin  WttteC 
tt>u§tc,  ben  ®d)aben  wieber  Qiit  ju  mac^^en!  if  I  only  knew  some 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  !  In  German  the  conjunction 
toenn  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  verb  (if  the  tense  is  simple) 
or  the  auxiliary  (if  the  tense  is  compound)  takes  the  place  of 
the  conjunction ;  »  d  r  e  ft  Du  t^iev  gewefen,  mein  SSrnber  ware 
tttc^t  gcflorben,  for  wenn  ©u  ^ter  gewefen  wdreft,  &c.,  if 
thou  hadst  been  present,  my  brother  would  not  have  died. 

5th,  Concessive  ;  jwar,  to  be  sure,  indeed,  true  ;  mtemo^(^ 
cbttJoM,  obfc^on,  obgletc^,  toenn  glctd^,  though,  although ;  e.  g. 
0  b  n>  0  H  ^^^  Setter  fd^on  tft,  fo  fann  er  bo<^  ntc^t  an^^eii^n, 
though  the  weather  is  fine,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  go  out. 
Compare  also  page  ^96. 

6th,  Causal  ;  ^enn,  for ;  ba,  »et(,  nun,  since  ;  e.  g.  tc^  ge^ie 
ttitt  Sir,  tt)  e  i  I  ©u  ben  red)ten  SfBeg  nic^t  f ennjl,  I  go  with  you, 
because  you  do  not  know  the  right  way ;  i^ormdrtd  mugt  Su, 
b  e  n  n  riicfmdrtd  fannft  ©u  ntc^t  me^r,  you  must  go  onward, 
for  back  you  can  no  longer  go. 

7th,  Illative  ;  alfo,  barum,  therefore ;  ba(|er,  hence  ;  beg^ 
^alb,  begwegen,  urn  begwttten,  on  that  account;  folgttc^,  conse- 
quently ;  e.  g.  er  tft  franf,  f  o  I g (t c^^  mug  er  ju  ^aufe  bleiben, 
he  is  sick,  consequently  he  must  remain  at  home ;  ed  geftel 
t'bm  md)t  mebr  unter  tien  S^enfc^en,  begweqen  $09  er  flc^  in  bte 
Sinfamf  eit  gurucf,  he  was  no  longer  pleased  among  men,  there- 
fore he  retired  into  solitude. 
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8tk,  FnvAL ;  Ui$,  thai ;  ouf  ^§^  tamit,  in  order  that ;  urn 
in,  ia  order  to ;  vtr  fhrafen  t^n,  b  o  m  1 1  er  fid^  beifere,  we  punish 
bim  in  order  thai  he  may  reform ;  tiim  &it,  tamit  @ie  td^t 
lu  fpat  femmai,  make  haste,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

9th,  CoMPASATivB ;  ott/  wxc,  qUidftoit,  as,  just  as ;  fo,  so, 
thus ;  aU  a>ftiii,  aU  th,  as  when,  as  if;  ^ieid)  M  oh,  just  as 
if;  er  funJ^rete  fid^,  aU  ob  or  attetn  n>are,  he  was  afraid,  as  if 
he  were  alone  ;  or  fttUtt  (id^,  oU  fd^ltefc  er,  he  acted  as  if  he 
were  asleep. 

10th,  Coojimctioiis  expressing  a  relation  of  time  : — tamate^ 
hum,  at  that  time,  then ;  intef en,  meanwhile  ;  oor^er,  3U9cr, 
eber,  before,  sooner ;  barouf,  thereupon ;  f^emad^,  aflerward ; 
fetttem,  since ;  aU,  ta,  when ;  loann,  when  ;  wdt^ren^,  whilst; 
uitem,  tntefen,  in  that,  during  which  time  ;  btd,  until,  &c. 

§  192.  For  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  verb  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  see  page  180.  On  com- 
poiuid  coiyunctions,  entweter — oter,  ^^c,  see  page  332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


§  193.    Interjections  are  words  or  articulate  sounds 
eicpressive  of  sudden  emotion. 

The  most  important  inteijections  used  in  German,  are : — 


ocb !  alas !  ah ! 

ab!  ah! 

auf!  up! 

tnro9!  brayo! 

d !  why !  eigh ! 

frtfd)!  brisk!  quick! 

fcrt !  away ! 

®(&tf  )U !  success  to  you ! 

bo!  ha! 

bibi!  pa»»^a. 

i)t !  be  ba !  soho !  ho  there ! 

I^It !  hold ! 

^cU!  hail! 

bctfa !       ^ 

iu(bbcifa  !  >  huzza !  hey-day ! 

iud)bc !     3 

^i(f,  ^imme( !  heaven  help ! 


beao !  holla ! 

but!  hurrah!  quick! 

bufd)!  hush! 

fnod^ !  crack !   snap ! 

(citet!  alas! 

ob!  c!  oh! 

paff!  puff!  puff! 

pfui!  fy! 

pc|taufcnb!  'zounds! 

Pft!  ) 

fl!     >hush!  silence! 

f*t!i 

tcpp!  agreed! 

i9of)(an !  well  then ! 
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Remark  1.  As  interjections  express  no  thought,  bat  simply  out- 
breaks of  feeling,  they  neither  govern  other  words,  nor  are  they 
governed  by  any. 

Rem.  2.    They  stand  in  connection  with  every  case,  but  more 

Particularly  with  the  nominative,    grifc^  !  ©cfcUcn,  fcit  gur  |>anl> ! 
Irisk !  my  workmen,  be  at  hand  !    £)  tern  Sl^orcn  gefc^ic^t  (^  rcd)t ! 
the  fool  deserves  it ! 

Rem*  3.  The  use  of  voc%  Wi\)C,  ^iii,  is  elliptical,  fci  being 
understood.  They  always  require  the  dative  which  depends  on 
the  omitted  verb  ;  e.  g.  wc()c  (fct)  i^m !  wo  be  to  him !  J&eit  (fci) 
jDir !  hail  thou !  The  interjections  c^  a  d^^  and  p  f  u  i  are  frequent- 
ly put  with  the  genitive ;  e.  g.  pfui  Ut  ©c^ante !  for  shame !  ad^ 
^eg  QUnM !  alas,  the  misery ! 

Note.  For  the  general  principles  of  Constkuction  and  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Rules  op  Syntax,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  book,  see  Lesson  103,  pages  356 — 363. 
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TABLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

or  THE 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Remark. — ^From  this  table  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  inegu- 
lar  verbs,  which  in  our  list  form  the  first  class.* 


1^ 

1 

1 

Infiiiitire. 

i 

Put 

Participle. 

I 

e 

a 

e 

^el^eii/  to  see, 

f«&. 

B«fel&<?n. 

n 

e 
i 

a 

c 

^rtfeti/  to  help, 
©innen,  to  reflect, 

fann. 

gefonnen. 

III 

i 

a 

tt 

Srinfen^  to  drink. 

ttonf/ 

getrunfcn. 

IV 

a 

ie 

a 

Sallen^tofall, 

pet. 

gefaUen. 

V 

d 

ie 

i 

ie 

i 

6(l^wi6en/ to  write, 
JBcipcn,  to  bite. 

MP, 

gefd^tieben. 
gebiffcn* 

VI 

&,  an, 

c 

0 

(Sc^iegen,  to  shoot. 

W, 

Sef^offem 

VII 

a 

u 

a 

©d^togett/  to  beat, 

m^ 

gefcfttagctt. 

The  5th  and  6th  classes  include  the  greater  part  of  the  irregular  verbs. 
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EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

I.  The  first  cktds  changes  thei  radical  vo^el  e  into  a  in  the 
imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ©ebett/  to 
give  ;  imperfect  gab ;  past  part,  gegeben.  To  this  class  must 
be  added  :  btttcft,  to  entreat  (beg),  which  changes  the  radical 
vowel  t  in  the  same  manner,  as :  imperfect  bat  j  past  part, 
gebeten. 

II.  The  second  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  c  or  t  into 
a  in  the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  participle  into  o.  Ex.  D'^e^^ 
men,  to  take ;  imperf.  m\)m ;  past  part,  genommen ;  gewtiinen, 
td  win  ;  imperf.  gcWdfirt ;  past  part,  gewonnen.  To  these  must 
be  added,  gctdtcn,  produce  (to  give  birth  to),  which  has  a  in- 
stead of  t  in  the  root,  as :  imperf.  gebar  j  past  part,  geboren. 

III.  The  third  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  t  into  a  in 
the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  part,  into  u.  Ex.  ®(^(tngen/  to 
sling ;  imperf  fd^Iang,  past  part,  gefc^lungcn ;  except  btngcn, 
to  hire ;  imperf.  bung  ;  past  part,  gebungen ;  fc^inben,  to  flay ; 
imperf.  fc^unb;  past  part,  gcfc^unben;  and  t^un,  to  do  ;  imperf 
tf^at;  past  part,  getl^an. 

IV.  The  fourth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  te  in 
the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  S^clU 
ten,  to  hold;  imperf.  (^telt,  past  part,  ge^alteit ;  except  fangen, 
to  catch ;  imperf.  ftng ;  past  part,  gcfangcn.  The  following 
conform  to  the  principle  of  the  rule,  resuming  in  the  past  part, 
the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  present :  (aufen,  to  run ; 
unperf.  (tef;  past  part,  gelaufen;  gcl^cn,  to  go;  imperf  ging; 
past  part,  gegangcn  ;  ^ei0cn,  to  order ;  imperf.  J^icg ;  past  part, 
ge^eigen ;  rufen^tocall ;  imperf.  rief ;  past  part,  gerufen  5  flogen, 
to  push  ;  imperf  jlie0 ;  past  part,  geflogcn. 

V.  The  fifth  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  et  into  te  in 
the  imperf.  and  in  the  past  part,  or  before  a  double  consonant 
into  u  Ex.  S3(etbert,  to  remain;  imperf.  b(teb;  past  part. 
gcblicben;  fc^netbeit,  to  cut;   imperf  fd^nittj  past  part,  ge^ 

fcf)nitten. 
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VI.  The  sixth  class  changes  the  radical  vowels  :  a,  an,  e>  v 
it,  b,  u,  into  o  in  the  imper£  and  past  participle.  £x.  ®d[^ma« 
ren,  to  fester ;  imperf.  fd)n)or  5  past  part,  ^efc^moren  5  faugeiv 
to  suck;  imperf.  fog;  past  part,  gefogen;  faufetv  to  drink  to 
excess;  imperf.  foff;  past  part  gefcffen  ;  (^eben/ to  lifl ;  imper£ 
Job ;  past  part,  gejoben ;  tevwixven,  to  embroil  (to  confuse) ; 
imperC  oermonr ;  past  part.  Derwonrm;  btetcn,  to  ofier ;  imper£ 
tot;  past  part  geboten;  fd;»6rcn,  to  awear;  imperf.  fc^mor 
fd^mur) ;  past  part,  gefd^oren  ;  Ui^en,  to  lie ;  imper£  tog  ; 
past  part,  griogen. 

Vn.  The  seventh  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  u 
in  the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex. 
2!Bad;fen,  to  grow ;  imperf.  louc^^;  past  part  gewad^fcn ;  fle^eir, 
to  stand,  has  (lant  in  the  in^rfect  (formerly,  however,  fbin^)* 
and  in  the  past  parC  geflanten. 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  in  the  noimnative ;  the  di- 
rect or  immediate  object  is  put  in  the  accusative.  Ex. :  Sarf 
fd)rei(>t  einen  S3rtef,  Charles  writes  a  letter.  Sari  is  the  sub- 
ject  or  nominative,  etncn  QJn'ef  is  the  immediate  object  or  accu- 
sative. 

I.    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  NOBONATIVE. 

The  following  verbs  take  after  them  only  the  nominative  ;  if 
they  have  an  attribute,  it  b  in  like  manner  put  in  die  nomi- 
native : — 

&txn,  to  be.  &m  ISBrutcr  n>or  etn  gttfpet  ^ttt,  hb  brother  was 
a  great  hero. 

SB  ( c  b  e  n,  to  become.  <Sr  mntU  em  tixd^i  Wlmn,  he  became  a 
rich  man. 

35  ( c  i  b  e  n,  to  remain.  (5r  UUi)  flet^  metn  gettcuer  ^rcunb^  lie  al- 
ways  remained  my  faithful  friend. 

.fyt'x^in,  to  call  (be  called).  ^XHm  ci(tc|!cr  SBniber  ^^etft  (Sar^ 
my  eldest  brother  is  called  Charles. 

@  d)  e  i  n  c  n,  to  appear,  ^er  S09  fc&icn  mlr  cine  ©tunbe,  to6  Sa^r 
cm  Za^  the  day  appeared  to  me  an  hour,  tf^eyear  a  day. 

With  some  passive  verbs,  such  as  genonnt  werben,  to  be 
called,  named.  Ex. :  Sr  fann  ctn  bra»er  ^ann  gmamtt  merben, 
he  can  (may)  be  called  a  good  man;  gefd)olten  »erben,  to  be 
chided. 

II.    VERBS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  GEI^TIVE. 

a)  The  following  verbs,  besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accu> 
sative,  have  an  indirect  object  in  the  genitive :— r 

Xnflagcn,  to  accuse,  sDJon  Ragtc  if)n  bc^  2)icO|!a!)W  an,  they 
accused  him  of  theft. 

^^  c  ( cl)  r  c  n,  to  instruct.  Qt  f)ot  mid)  cinc^  SBcffern  Mcbrt,  he  has 
instructed  me  in  something  better  (put  me  right). 

5^  c  r  0  u  b  c  n,  to  deprive,  rob.  9}?an  hat  ihn  fcino^  SScrmc^cn^  6c« 
rauOt,  they  have  deprived  (robbed)  him  of  his  fortune. 

i!U'  f  d)  u  I  b  1 9  c  n,  to  charge.  ^Jlan  \)at  iftn  bc^  ^ccbwjrrot^^  tcs 
\d)i\{Hi\t,  they  have  charged  him  with  high  treason. 

(5*  n  t  Ic  b  i  9  c  n,  to  exempt,  dispense.  9}?on  b«t  iljn  fcincg  2fmtcS 
Cntfc^t,  they  have  dismissed  him  from  his  office, 

U  c  b  c  r  f  ft  f)  r  c  n,  u  b  c  riv  c  t  f  c  n,  to  convict,  ^an  hnt  ihn  ci* 
ncii  iCcrbrccbcn^  uOcrfiKjrt  (ftbcrivicfcn)/  they  have  convicted  him  of  a 
crime. 

II  c  b  c  r  ^  e  b  c  n  •/  to  exempt.  S^'monbcm  etncr  Sacbc  (ibcr^cbcn,  to 
exempt  a  person  iVom  any  thing  (or  trouble). 
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U  c  (>  c  r  ^  e  u  ij  c  n,  to  persuade,  convince.  (5r  l)at  mx6)  bclfcn* 
iltctiicugt,  he  has  convinced  me  of  it. 

^cr  ficbcrn  (see  Obs,  Lesson  64),  to  assure.  Sd)  t»crficf)cre 
^'\c  uiciucr  ^cd)a(J)tung  unl)  mciner  C'tcbc,  I  assure  you  of  ray  esteem 
and  aifection. 

^crwcifcn*,  to  banish.  6inm  M  8antc6'»  wrwcifcn^  to 
banish  a  person  from  his  country. 

SB  ft  r  t>  i  9  c  n,  to  honour,  estimate.  ®r  wftrbigt  mic^  fcinc^  aScrs 
trciucng,  he  honours  me  with  his  confidence. 

b)  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  require  an  in- 
direct  object  in  the  genitive,  as  : — 

©id)  a  n  n  c  b  nt  c  n»,  to  interest  one's  self.  ^  no^m  pd)  be^  iltns 
tc^  an,  he  interested  himself  in  (for)  the  child. 

©id)  (>cl>  ten  en,  to  avail  one's  self.  3d)  beticne  mic^  ticfcc 
fd)(5ncn  ®c(cgenf)cit,  I  avail  myself  of  this  good  opportunity. 

(Sid)  b  c  f  t  c  i  pc  n*  or  0  c  f  ( c  i  9  i  9  c  n,  to  apply,  attach  one's 
self.     JBcjTcipigc  iE)id)  t»cr  ^Sugcnfe,  attach  yourself  to  virtue. 

©id)  f'etncg  TimXei,  fetncc  Jorbcruno  begcbcn*/  to 
resign  one's  office,  to  desist  from,  renounce  one's  claim,  pretension. 

©id)  bemfid)ti9en,  fid)  bcmctflern,  to  possess  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  self  master.  9}Jan  bcm6d)ttc\tc  fid)  tc6  iDtcbc^,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  (captured)  the  thief. 

©ic^  etncg  £)rtc^  b«pnncn*/to  remember  a  place. 

©id)  bc5  aSeincg  entbottcn*,  to  abstain  from  wine. 

©ic^  eincr  @qc^c  cnt\6)ia^cn*,  to  divest  one's  self  of 
(give  up)  any  thing. 

©id)  bet  2(rmcn  er  barmen  •/  to  take  upon  one's  self  the 
cause  of  the  poor. 

.©idfteineg  SJerfprec^en^  (or  an  fein9S«rfp retire n) 
c  rinnern  (Obs,  D.  Lesson  71),  to  remember  a  promise. 

©id)  fetnc^  3crne^  erweM«n/to  check  one's  anger. 

©id)  etnec2(nt»ort9etr6ften,  to  console  one's  self  with 
an  answer  ([await  a  reply  in  confidence). 

©lAfetne^fReidftt^um^  rft  ^mcn,  toboastof  one's  riches. 

©id)  einet  fd)(ed)ten  ^anbtung  fc^^mcn/  to  blush 
(feel  ashamed)  at  a  bad  action. 

©left  eincr  <Sa(i)e  unterfangen*  (ober  untcrfte^en),  to 
venture  upon  (undertake)  any  thing. 

©i(fc  etneg  fo(d)en  ©tftc!^  tjermutbcn,  to  anticipate 
{calculate  upon)  such  good  fortune. 

©icb  etner  ©ac^e  Dcrfeften,  to  be  aware  of  (prepared  for) 
any  thing. 

©ic^  ctner^ad^c  tot'x^cxn,  to  hesitate  upon  (refuse)  any 
thing. 

•  This  verb  is  used  also  with  »on,  as:  3c^  bttt  »on  S^rer  Sreunbfi^aft  fiber* 
§eitftt  I  am  convinced  of  your  friendship. 

*>  This  may  also  take  after  it  the  pieposition  a\xB,  as :  SemaitbCIt  an6  tent 
ianH  »erweifen,  to  banish  a  person  from  his  country. 
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c)  Many  verbs  are  used  indifferently  with  the  genitive  or 
accusative  ;  but  with  the  genitive  they  mark  a  sense  more  gen- 
eral and  more  absolute  than  with  the  accusative,  as : — 

7(6)t  en,  esteem,    ^d)  ncbtc  fcincr  (c^cr  tf)n),  I  esteem  him. 

9U  b  u  r  f  c  n,  to  be  in  need,  SBir  bcbilrfcu  Sl)rcr  (ctcr  ^l)xc)  JqvlU 
fC/  we  are  in  need  of  your  aid. 

(Sntbcbrcn^to  spare,  do  without.  Scft  fann  fcincr  (obcr  if)n)  nic^t 
cnrt'cbrcii/ 1  cannot  spare  (do  without)  him. 

(£rn)o^ncn,  to  mention,  make  mention.  (St  evwa\)ntc  Sfercr 
(cbct  ^\c),  he  mentioned  (made  mention  of)  you. 

&i  n'lc^cn,  to  enjoy.  (Sicniepc  U^  8cbcng  (ot>cc  fca$  8c6c«),  en- 
joy life. 

g)  f  t  c  9  e  n,  to  take  care.  @r  pftcgtc  fctncr  (obcr  fctnc)  (55efunb  Jcir, 
he  took  care  of  his  health. 

<S  d)  c  n  c  n,  to  spare  (take  care  of).  SKon  muf  fcincr  (obcr  i^n) 
fc^cncH/  they  must  spare  him. 

d)  The  verb  fctn,  to  be,  requires  the  genitive  in  the  fi>llowing 
expressions : — 

©  c  n)  0  6  n  t  fctn/  to  be  accustomed.  (Sr  ijl  bcffcn  ni^  gcwo^nt, 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  it. 

3)  c  r   9}J  c  i  n  u  n  9  f  c  i  n,  to  be  of  opinion. 

®utcn9}2utbc^,  Qutcr  8aune  fein,  to  have  courage, 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spirits. 

SS  i  n  c  n  5    f  c  t  n/  to  have  the  intention. 

^c«  ;Sobc^  fcin^  to  die,  be  dead.  (&t  ifl  bc^  Sobc^/  he  is 
a  dead  man. 

©  u  t  c  r  ^  0  f  f  n  u  n  9  f  e  i  n,  to  be  with  child. 

Rem. — Verbs  always  require  after  them  the  same  case  as 
the  past  participles  used  adjectively.  (See  the  government  of 
adjectives,  Lesson  93.) 

e)  Verbs  referring  to  time,  require  in  like  manner  the  geni« 
tives,  although  not  followed  by  a  preposition,  as : — 

5)c$932ot.qcn5/bcg  ?C()cnb«fpaiietenge?>ctt,  *o 
take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

5)  c  ^  0Jod)t€c  ((,ci  inod)t  or  bie  S^ad^t  Mn^ut^*) 
a  t  b  c  \  t  c  n,  to  work  at  (all)  night. 

Dc^  9Sormitta(jg  oOrcifcn,  to  depart  (start,  set  out) 
in  the  morning,  forenoon. 

2)c^  Sf?ad)mtttn9§  fpogicrcn  rciten,  to  ride  out  (on 
horseback)  in  the  afternoon. 

X>e^  Sng^  (bciobcrom  Sogc)  arbcitcn,  to  work 
by  day,  in  the  day  time. 

«  Custom  requires  that  the  word  ^d^t,  although  feminine,  takes  here  an  i 
in  the  genitive. 
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^onntag^unb  ^^{ontag^gebt  tie  ^t\t  a  6,  the  mail 
leaves  on  (every)  Sunday  and  Monday. 

931  c  i  n  5  r  c  u  n  b  0  c  nun  t  f  c  d)  6  m  a  I  b  c  ^  3  <i  ^  tc  i  (o  t  e  t 
im  S^^^O*  jrocimnt  tc^  sD^cnot^  (ot»er  im  9)10 n at), 
c  t  n  m  a  (  tic  9K  cd)  c  (accusative),  my  friend  comes  six  times  a 
(in  the)  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  week.  (See  Lessons  31  and  54, 
Obs.  B.) 

m.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  verbs  often  havo 
an  indirect  one,  which  is  put  in  the  dative.     Ex. : — 

3  c  in  a  n  t  c  m  c  t  rv  a  ^  3  e  (>  e  n,  to  give  something  to  some- 
body. 

3  c  m  a  n  b  c  m  f  «  g  c  n,  m  c  (  b  c  n,  f  d&  r  e  i  b  e  ti^  a  n  t  n>  o  rs 
t  c  n,   to  say  to,  mention  to,  write  to,  reply  to  somebody. 

The  verbs  which  require  the  dative  are  : — 

a)  Most  neuter  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  object 
in  the  accusative,  as : — 

3  c  in  o  n  b  c  m  o  n  9  c  M  t  c  n,  to  belong  to  somebody. 
3  t*  \u  a  n  b  e  m  o  «  6  w  c  i  d)  c  n  •,  to  avoid  somebody. 
®  c  f  a  1 1  c  n,  to  please.    6r  gcfallt  mirfc^r,  he  pleases  me  much. 
3  c  m  tt  n  b  «  m    9  c  b  0  t  d)  c  n,  to  obey  somebody. 
Sijmanbem  g(ci(^cn*/to  resemble  somebody. 

b)  The  following  reflexive  verbs : — 

@td)  einbttben,  to  imagine  to  one's  self.  >Du  btlbefl  ^vc 
■  Cttt/  you  imagine  to  yourself. 

©id)  crcjcOen*/  to  yield,  surrender.  St  ergiOt  |!(ft  bcr  Sus 
^nb,  he  yields  to  virtue. 

©id)  na^etn  (oberfid)  nal&cn)/to approach.  ^S^txn 
®te  fid)  bcm  ^futt,  approach  the  fire.  <Sx  nat)et  ji(ft  nur,  he  approaches 
me. 

<Std)  »er|l«((en,  to  represent  to  one's  self,  to  imagine.  3(ft 
fIcUe  nut  t)cr/ 1  represent  to  myself. 

©  t  db  n>  i  b  m  e  n^  to  devote  (consecrate,  dedicate)  oneself*  Qt 
lotbmet  ftc^  ben  ®cfd)^ften,  he  devotes  himself  to  business. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     See  page  158,  Ohs.  A. 

<S^  tfl  mtr  angfl/Iam  afraid. 
(£  ^  f  ^  c  t  n  t   >D  i  r^  it  appears  to  you  (thee). 
SBenne^  SMcn  bcCiebt,  if  you  please,  like. 
6^  ^atmtcgett&umt,  I  dreamt,  &c. 

IV.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE, 
a)  All  active  and  transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  accu- 
sative of  the  direct  object,  which  in  the  passive  voice  becomes 
the  subject  nominative,  as : — 
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ACnVf,  PASSIVE. 

S(b  fcb^^c  meinen  ^reunb,  ^Icm  ^rcunb  roirb  vcn  mtr  gcf^^^t. 

I  esteem, appreciate  my  friend. 
3d)  ebte  tteSBat)v(;cit,  IDte  SOBa^r^cit  rottb  Dcn  tnir  gccf^rt 

honour  the  troth. 
dx  (tebt  ta^  ittn^  he  loves  ;Da6  jltnb  tDtrt  Dcn  i^n  geltcbt 

the  child. 

b)  Most  of  those  reflexive  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  active,  expressing  an  action  which  tenninates  in  the 
agent  himself  (see  Lesson  70),  as : — 

3*  fc«u«  mid),  I  rejoice. 

>Du   fd)am(t  ©id),  you  are  (thou  art)  ashamed. 

3}  €miif)tn  ©  i  c  fi  c^  n  i  d)  t,  do  not  trouble  yourself. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     (See  page  158,  Obs.  Ji.),  as : 

(&i  hun  Qtvt  mid),  I  am  hungry. 
M^  f  r  i  e  r  t  i  b  n,  he  is  cold. 

d)  The  following  verbs  govern  two  accusatives,  the  one  of 
the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing : — 

^  c  i  p  e  n  ♦,  to  call,  be  called,  order.  Sr  l&ctpt  mic^  ctnen  9?acrctt, 
he  calls  me  a  fool.  SScr  l)ai  iDic^  bag  gc^ctpcn  ?  who  ordered  you  to 
do  that! 

92  c  n  n  e  n  *,  to  name,  call.  S^  ttcnne  tf)n  meinen  ^eunb,  I  call 
him  my  friend. 

©  d)  c  1 1  c  n*,  f  d)  t  m  p  f  e  n/  to  abuse.  (5c  fc^att  (f(^)impftc) 
mic^  eincn  ^atvctt,  he  called  me  a  fool  by  way  of  reproach. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  verbs  ^ei^ett,  nennen,  f^eltett,  and  f<^tm« 
)>fen  have  two  nominatives  in  the  passive. 
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HISTORY   OF   GERMANY, 

FROM  THE  EABUEST  PEBIOD  TO  THE  PBESENT  TIME. 


FREDERICK  KOHLRAUSCH, 

Chief  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover^  and 
late  Professor  of  History  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 

Translated  from  the  last  German  edition, 

ByJAMESD.    HAAS. 

One  elegant  8yo.  volume,  of  500  pages,  with  complete  Index,  $1  50. 

translator's  preface. 

The  high  merits  and  distinguished  charanter  of  the  original  German  Work,  by  Pro- 
fessor Kohlrausch,  of  which  this  is  a  translation,  have  long  been  acknowledged.  A 
work  which,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  has  enjoyed  so  much  popularity  as  to  have 
gone  through  several  editions,  embracing  a  circulation  of  many  thousand  copies ;  « 
production  which  has  extended  and  established  its  good  repute,  even  in  its  original  form 
far  beyond  its  native  clime,  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  America,  &c.  (in  soma 
of  which  countries  it  has  been  ^  printed  in  German,)  and  has  thus  become  a  standard 
bonk  of  reference  in  almost  all  th\  Universities  and  principal  public  as  well  as  private 
educational  Institutions.  Such  a  p  iblication  possesses  ample  testimony  proving  it  able  to 
create  a  lasting  interest,  and  confirm  ng  its  claims  to  consideration  and  esteem. 

The  aim  of  the  distinguished  author,  in  this  valuable  history,  is  thus  simply  but  dis« 
tinctly  expressed  by  himself:  "  My  sole  object,"  he  says,  "  has  been  to  produce  a  suc- 
cinct and  connected  development  of  the  vivid  and  eventful  course  of  our  country's  his* 
tory,  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  my  readers, 
and  of  such  especially  who,  not  seeking  to  enter  upon  a  very  promund  study  of  ine  sources 
and  more  elaborate  works  connected  with  the  annals  of  our  empire,  are  nevertheless 
anxious  to  have  presented  to  them  the  means  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  records  of  our  Fatherland,  in  such  a  form  as  to  leave  upon  the  mind  and  heart  a^ 
enduring,  indelible  impression." 

That  our  industrious  historian  has  attained  his  object,  the  intelligent  reader  will  find 
m  the  interest  excited,  the  clear  views  it. parted,  and  the  deep  impression  effected  by 
his  animated  portrayals  of  both  events  and  individuals.  This  has  been  the  original  and 
acknowledged  characteristic  of  Herr  Kohlrausch's  work  throughout  its  entire  existence ; 
but  in  the  new  edition,  from  which  this  translation  has  been  rendered,  he  has  endeavour* 
ed  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  both  in  matter  and  style,  and  besides  this  has  ea* 
riched  it  with  many  valuable  notes  not  contained  in  the  former  editions  :  thus  making  it 
in  reality  a  concise,  yet,  in  every  respect,  a  complete  history  of  Germany. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  Professor  Kohlrausch  is  a  Protestant,  and  one  distin 
guished  not  less  for  his  freedom  from  prejudice  and  impartiality,  than  for  the  coraprehen* 
viveness  of  his  views  and  the  high  tone  of  his  philosophy.  The  general  adoption  of  the  work 
*>alike  by  Protestant  and  Romanist — is  proof  sufiBcieutly  convincing  of  the  impartiality  ot 
his  statements,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  reflections  and  sentiments.  ^ 

*'  After  England,  no  cotintry  has  stronger  claims  upon  the  attention  of  Americans  than 
Germany  Its  institutions,  language,  literature  and  national  character  combine  to  ren- 
der its  history  highly  interesting.  The  place  it  has  occupied  among  nations  for  1000 
years— that  is,  ever  since  the  era  of  Charlemagne — has  been,  on  the  whole,  second  to 
none  in  importance  Some  of  the  greatest  inventions— among  them  gunpowder  and  the 
art  of  printing — owo  their  origin  to  the  Germans.  The  literature  of  Germany  is  now 
exciting  a  marked  influence  over  our  own,  and  we  can  never  forget  that  Germany  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation. 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  these  claims  upon  our  attention,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
history  of  Germany  has  been  very  little  known  among  us.  Few  persons  except  the  highly 
educated  have  more  than  a  very  meagre  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  German  history. 

*'  The  publicntion  of  Kohlrausch's  History,  which  is  a  standard  work  at  home,  comes  m 
Tcrv  opportunely  to  supply  the  dearth  of  information  on  this  interesting  topic.  It  fur 
nisoes  a  most  valnable  compeod  ;  and  will  tend  to  spread  in  our  counter  a  knowledge 
of  (me  of  the  most  refined  as  well  68  most  learned  of  modem  nations.  Few  of  the  ht*> 
torical  works  of  our  day  are  more  worthy  of  the  public  patronage.— -£r0nitn^  Mirror^ 
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A  HSW  SCIOOL  AND  KEFEKENCE  DieTlOKiKT, 

Published  by  D,  Appleton  4*  Company, 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE! 

COXTAlinKa  THK 

PRONUNCIATION,  ETYMOLOGY,  AND  EXPLANATION 

Of  all  words  aothoriEed  by  eminent  writers ; 

TO  WHICH  AEK  ADnKD, 

A    VOCABULARY    OF    THE    ROOTS    OF    ENGLISH    WORDS, 
4M0   AN   ACCENTED   UST   OF  GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SCRIPTURE   PROPER  NAMES. 

BY   ALEXANDER  REID,   A.  M., 

R9Ctor  of  tkt  Circus  School,  i:dimhurgk. 

WITH    A    CRITICAL    PREFACE, 

BY  HENRY  REED, 

Profettor  •/  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  Volume  12mo.  of  near  600  pages,  neatly  bound  in  leather.    Price  $1. 

Among  the  wants  of  oar  time  was  a  good  Dictionary  of  oar  own  langoage,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  academies  and  sctmols.  The  books  which  have  long  been  in  use, 
were  of  little  valne  to  the  Junior  st-tdents,  being  too  concise  in  the  definitions,  and 
Inunethodlcal  In  the  arrangement.  Reid's  English  Dictionary  was  compiled  expressly 
to  develop  the  precise  analogies  and  various  properties  of  the  authorized  words  in 
generul  Oie,  by  the  standard  authors  and  orators  who  use  our  vernacular  tongue. 

Exclusive  of  the  large  numbers  of  proper  names  which  are  appended,  this  Diction- 
ary includes  four  especial  improvements — and  when  their  essential  value  to  the 
student  is  considered,  the  sterling  character  of  the  work  as  a  hand-book  of  our  lan- 
guage instantly  will  be  perceived. 

The  primitive  word  is  distinguished  by  a  larger  type ;  and  where  there  are  any  de- 
rivatives from  it,  they  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  part  of  speech  is  append- 
ed, thus  burnishing  a  complete  classification  of  all  the  connected  analogous  words  of 
the  same  species. 

With  this  facility  to  comprehend  accurately  the  determinate  meaning  of  the  English 
word,  is  conjoined  a  rich  illustration  for  the  linguist  The  derivation  of  all  the  inim- 
itlve  words  Is  distinctly  given,  and  the  phrases  of  the  languages  whence  they  are  de« 
duced,  whether  composite  <ur  simple ;  so  that  the  student  of  foreign  languages,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  by  a  reference  to  any  word,  can  ascertain  the  source  whence  it 
has  been  adopted  into  our  own  form  of  speech.  This  is  a  great  acquisiUon  to  the 
person  who  Is  anxious  to  use  words  in  their  utmost  clearness  of  meaning. 

To  these  advantages  is  subjoined  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Words, 
which  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  collegian.  The  fifty  pages  which  It  includes,  fur- 
nish the  linguist  with  a  wlde-sinread  field  of  research,  equally  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive. There  is  also  added  an  Accented  List,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 

With  such  novel  attractions,  and  with  such  decisive  merits,  the  reconunendations 
which  are  {Nvfixed  to  the  w<Mrk  by  Professors  Frost,  Henry,  Parin,  and  Reed,  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Greene,  [nrincipals  of  the  two  chief  grammar  schools  at  Boston,  and  by  Dr. 
Reese,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  are 
jHstiy  due  to  the  labors  of  the  author.  They  fully  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed 
by  several  other  competent  authorities,  that  "  Reid*s  English  Dlcticnary  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  fomilies,  and  is  fiur  superior  to  any  other  ezlstiiif 
«tanUar  comj^tion." 
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TEXT  BOOK  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Appkton  ^  Co.  have  recently  published  the  third  edition 
GENERAL 

HISTORY    OF     CIVILIZATION 

IN     EUROPE, 

From  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
By    M.  GUIZOT, 

Late  Professor  of  History,  now  Prime  Minister  of  France. 
With  occasional  Notes  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
History  in  the   University  of  the  City  of  New-York.      One  volume 
12mo.     Price  $1  00. 

'*  We  hail  vrith  pleasure  the  repoblication  of  this  able  work.  It  is  terse  and  full,  and 
ftdvcrts  to  the  mdst  iuteresting  topic  in  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  the  progressiva 
improvement  of  the  European  nations  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
Goths,  and  Huns,  and  Vandals,  in  the  Fifth  Century. 

*'  The  work  of  M.  Guizi»t  comprehends  a  Course  of  Lectures  which  he  delivered,  and 
which  contain  the  spirit  of  Modem  History,  all  condensed  into  a  focus,  to  illuminate  one 
most  impressive  feature  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A  concise  view  of  the  chief  themes 
will  accurately  unfold  the  importance  of  this  volume. 

*  The  introductory  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  in  its  prin- 
ciples ;  which  is  followed  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  condition  of  European  society. 

"  M.  Guizot  next  proceeds  to  develop  the  deranged  state  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  ancient  empire  into 
distinct  suvereii^nties  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  feudal  system.  The  various 
chunges  and  civil  revolutions  of  the  people  with  the  crusades,  the  conflicts  between  the 
nierarchical  supremacy,  and  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  authorities  also,  are  de- 
veloped with  the  fluctuations  of  society,  through  their  combined  tumultuous  collisions; 
until  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
the  Reformatio  produced  a  convulsion,  whose  mighty  workings  still  are  exhibited,  and 
the  rich  fruitrSf  which  constantly  become  more  plentiful  and  fragrant. 

"  The  two  lectures  which  close  the  series,  are  devoted  to  the  English  revolution  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  French  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

'*  I'here  are  two  features  in  M.  Guizot's  lectures  which  are  as  attractive  as  they  are 
novel.  One  is,  the  lofty  moral  and  religious  principles  which  he  inculcates.  We  doubt 
that  very  few  prr>fessor8  of  history  in  our  own  countiy,  in  their  prelections,  among  their 
students,  within  an  American  College,  would  have  commingled  such  a  continuous  stream 
uf  the  best  ethics,  with  a  subject  avowedly  secular,  as  M.  Guizot  has  incorporated  with 
his  lectures  addressed  to  the  Parisian  infidels. 

'*  Am)ther  is,  the  predominant  influence  which  he  has  attributed  to  Christianity,  in 
effecting  the  progressive  melioration  of  European  society. 

"  To  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  especially  M.  Gulzot's  Lectures  on  Civilization 
are  n  most  acceptable  present ;  because  they  are  not  the  result  of  a  controvertist's  en- 
deavours to  sustain  his  own  opinions  in  a  polemical  conflict  with  an  adversary,  but  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  an  impartial  observer,  who  has  embodied  his  decisions  m 
cidentally,  while  discussing  another  topic." — JV.  Y.  American. 

FREPABINa-  FOR  FUBLIOATION, 

COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZATION ; 

From  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  Year  1789.    With  com. 

p]ete  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables.    Translated  from  the  French 

of  M.  Guizot. 

This  volume  is  the  second  part  of  M.  Guizot's  "  Course  of  Moden\  History,"  in  thirty 
three  Lectures,  and  is  an  erudite  and  luminous  development  of  the  principal  changes, 
eveu^.s,  derangements,  and  organization  of  the  modern  Eurdjpean  nations  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  they  assumed  their  present  chief  characteristics.  It  forms 
a  complete  filling  up,  in  minute  details,  of  the  former  work,  and  is  precisely  adapted  to 
unfold  the  origin,  attributes,  and  operations  of  the  political  systems  connected  with  £911 
dalismi  4ud  the  subsequent  revulutiuos  </  U)e  kingdoms  of  £aro|«. 
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D.  Appkton  4*  Co.  have  just  pvblished 
LECTURES 

MODERN     "history. 

BT 

THOMAS    ARNOLD,    D.D^ 

Aitbor  of  **  Uistnr/  of  Rome.**  etc.,  etc. 
^*ith  mn  Intiodoctkm  and  Notes  by  Henrt  Rked,  ProfeMor  of  EngliA 
Xjitrimture  in  the  Unirenity  of  Pennsylvania.    One  handsome  volome 
l^mo. 

This  rolone  contaioe  the  fir«t  LectQret  which  were  delirered  bj  Dr.  Arnold  after  his 
ftppmntiaeot  m  Reg lat  Pn>f«aeor  of  Hintorj  in  the  university  of  dzford.  The  seri^  of 
Lrri tin's  must  be  nmtiJf^ml  nirrply  as  introdactnry  to  the  expanded  views  and  re- 
•carrhfi  which  thf«  aathor  would  have  developed  had  h  s  life  bM«n  imilonfed.  In  the 
pniaary  li^ture  which  was  delivered  when  he  entered  upon  his  official  doty,  the  lecturer 

Keeeuied  his  d«fiaitii»a  of  history  with  a  summary  of  the  duties  appertainiui;  to  the  pro- 
•stir  of  It  Appropriate,  Uiim'fied  and  perspicuous,  it  exhibits  both  originality  and 
power  in  a  high  degree,  commingiud  with  felicitous  illustrations  of  the  characteristics, 
affiecta,  and  value  of  historical  literature. — Four  lectures  follow  on  the  study  of  bistorr, 
nch  in  the  prominent  topics  of  inquiry  concerning  national  prosperity — among  which, 
wtih  masterly  al«N|nence  and  delineations  be  adverts  to  the  political  economy,  the  re- 
hipnos  contnivetBtes,  the  national  wars,  and  the  geofraphical  relations  of  countries.— 
The  next  tliree  lectures  contain  a  survey  of  European  history,  particularly  examining 
the  revolutions  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  contiuuons  struggles  to  cast  off  the 
despHio  yoke,  and  to  gain  and  establish  religious  snd  civil  freedom.— The  eighth  lecture 
di«pUivs  the  nature  of  that  historical  testiiitony  which  claims  and  merits  credence.  In 
this  disquisition  the  author  exhibits  in  his  truth  and  forcefolness  the  law  of  evidence 
and  the  method  of  lu  applicatiim  in  investigating  histiirical  facts.— The  course  of  Lec> 
tures  is  an  elegant  memorial  of  the  author  whose  unquenchable  philanthropy  and  un- 
.  tinog  zeal  ia  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  render  his  decease  tk»  subject  of 
••grct  to  the  civiiiied  world. 

WILL      SHOmTLT      PUBLISH 

HISTORY 

ROMAN    rTp  U  B  L  I  C. 

BT 

M.    M  I  C.H  E  L  E  T, 
Professor  of  History  in   the  University  of  France,  Aathor  of  **  The 
pistory  of  France,"  etc.,  etc 
Translated  by  Victor  G.  Bbnnb,  A.B     One  handsome  8to  volume 
*'  M.  Michelet.  m  his  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  first  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
Ancient  Geography  of  Italy:  then  by  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  present  state  of 
Rome  and  the  snrronndiog  country,  full  of  grand  ruins,  he  excites  in  the  reader  the  desire 
to  investigate  the  ancient  history  of  this  wonderful  land.    He  next  imparts  the  results  o£ 
the  latest  investigatitms,  entire,  deeply  studied  and  clearly  arranged,  and  saves  the  nif 
educated  reader  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  sources,  while  he  gives  to  the  more  edu- 
cated mind  an  impetus  to  study  the  literature  from  which  he  gives  ve^  accurate  quo- 
tations in  his  notes.    He  describes  the  peculiarities  and  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  ia 
ft  masterly  manner,  and  he  fascinates  every  reader,  by  the  brilliant  clearness  and  vivid 
freshness  of  his  style,  while  he  shows  himself  a  good  historian,  bj  the  justness  nnd 
impartiality  with  which  he  relates  and  philosophizes." 

The  Westminster  Review  olieerves :  *'  His  '  Histoire  Romaine*  is  not  only  the  history 
of  institutions  and  ideas,  as  in  Niebuhr,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  vast  interpretative  faculty 
of  imagination,  places  the  men  of  Rome,  with  their  creeds  and  asoirationa,  vivid^  befon 
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COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF  HISTORY. 

D.  APPLBTON  St  CO.  HAVE  JUST  PUBUSflKD; 

A  MANUAL 

OF 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

COMPBISINO 
I. 

O— ttining  th«  Political  Hiitory,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the  Principal  Nt* 

tiotii  o^  Antiquity,  carefuliy  reviled  from  the  ancient  writen,  and  illnitratitid 

bj  the  diacoveriea  of  Modern  Scholan  and  Travellenu 

n. 

Oniliinfm  t&d  itiii«  and  Progreia  of  the  Principal  European  Nationi,  their  Politteal  Blltotyi  «U 

the  changei  in  their  Social  Condition,  with  a  Hiitory,  of 

the  Coloniei  founded  by  Eoropeana. 

ST  W.  CNOOXS  VATSMB,  Ub.  S^ 

Of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Revised,  with  an  Additional  Chapter  on  the  United  Stately 

BY  O.  8.  fiXSN&Y,  D.  D^ 

Profenor  of  History  in  the  University  of  New-York 
One  handkome  volume  Qvo.  of  upwards  of  700  pages,  $2  25 

%*For  the  convenience  of  Students  ai  a  text  book,  the  Ancieat  or  Modem  porUom  eaa  b« 
kad  separaiely  bound. 

The  AirciB9T  Histokt  division  comprises  Eighteen  Chapters,  which  include  the  general  out- 
Knee  of  the  History  of  Egypt— the  Ethiopians — Babylonia  and  Assyria— Western  Asia^-Palestino 
—the  Empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians — ^Phenician  Colonies  in  Northern  Africa— Foundation 
•od  History  of  the  Grecian  States — Greece— the  Macedonian  Kingdom  and  Empire— the  States 
that  arose  from  the  Dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  Empire— Ancient  Italy— Sicily— the  Ro- 
asan  Republic — Geographical  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire— History  of  the  Ro* 
aaan  Empire — and  India— with  an  Appendix  of  important  illustrative  articles. 

This  portion  is  one  of  the  best  Compends  of  Ancient  History  that  ever  yet  has  appeared.  It 
eontains  a  complete  text  for  the  collegiate  lecturer ;  and  is  an  essential  hand-book  for  the  studeiU 
who  Is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  is  memorable  in  general  secular  archnology. 

Th*  MoDsniv  HisToar  portion  is  divided  into  Fourteen  Chapters,  on  the  following  general 
rnbjecU:— Consequences  of  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire— Rise  and  Establishment  of  th« 
Saracenic  Power— Restoration  of  the  Western  Empire— Growth  of  the  Papal  Power— Revival  o^ 
Literatare— ProgreM  of  Civilization  and  Invention — Reformation,  and  Commencement  of  the 
States  System  in  Europe— Augustan  Ages  of  England  and  France— Mercantile  and  Colonial  Sys- 
tem—A^  of  Revolutions— French  Empire— History  of  the  Peace— Colonization— China-^o 
Jew»— with  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables  and  other  Indexes.  Dr.  ffenr^  has  appaaded  a 
aew  chapter  on  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

This  Manual  of  Modern  History,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Is  ihe  most  valuable  aad  instruetive  vaik 
eeaeeming  the  general  subjectf  which  it  oonprehtnda,  that  caa  ba  feasd  la  th4  waolt  dtparaotol 
if  Mitorital  ttierfctala. 
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COMMON-SCHOOL  LEBRARY. 

F%rsi  Series f  25  vbmts — Second,  25  vobames. 

D.  APTLrrOH  tL  Ca  MiptnlhnyiTif  Hw  «ttM*iM  •fWMiiiiliiiliBli 
•M  aT  DMCriet  BdM^  to  tlMir  valnM*  SMiM  aT  iMCneti^  ndMonl  Works 


TW  4Mtei  bat  Wm  to  •abnes  ia  thk  eolteetiM  wly  mek  WOTka 

kjr  ararj  MMiiWr  af  a  fcaiiy,  ahraya  iacalcatiac  a  faad  tooni,  jet 
lalar,  aiiaiaf  tofiva  aa  ittrat  aad  ataau  far  raattaf. 


•acamaavaTiaB  raan  a.  a.  aAHOAix,  »b«ott  svrsaivTmnBVT  ar  coiiMoa 
roa  T«B  CTATB  or  vaw-Toaa. 
« I  bava  laaf  baoa  la  tka  babit  of  miBMiiiiiac  yo«  fiat  Sariaa  af  tka 
toTnwtaaa  of  Bcbool  Diauteu  wiabiaf  to  parcbaaa  far  tbair  Libraiy ;  aadl  eaa 
baar  tmiamiy  to  tba  vmlaa  of  tba  aetira  Sanaa.    Takea  aa  a  wkola,  tba  worka 
bIyaiaptaJ  totbabitollactaal  aadoioral  waotaaf  tba  riajaf  fanatatkm;  and  the 
tbair  asoeaCioa  aa  laaa  tbaa  tba  cbaap  rato  at  wUeb^oa  ara  anablad  to  afford  t* 
tbair  iatradactioa  iato  oar  Scbool  Diaukt  Ltbrariaa  la  aracj  ra^act  daaiiabla.^ 

PIR8T   IIERIE8. 


TBX  UnS  AND  ADVEIVTURES  OF 
HENRY  HUDSON.  By  tba  antbor  af 
"  Uacia  Philip**  CooTanatiooa." 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HERNAN 
CORTES,  tba  Coa^aaior  af  Maxieo.  By 


THE  UFB  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  BMITa 

THE  Ww^ltNGS  OF  GENIUS ;  or,  Early 

Ur9»  of  Eminaot  Mao.    By  Aooo  Pratt. 
THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GB££CE  AND 

ITALY,  adaptad  for  ebUdrao.    By  Tbo- 

aiaa  Kaifbtly. 
THE  POPLAR  GROVE  ;  or,  Uttla  Harry 

and  bia  Uoela  Beqjaaun.    By  Mrs.  Cop- 

EARlV  FRIENDSHIPS.   By  Mra.  Coplay. 
THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE;  a 

tala  illoatrathra  of  tba  Fraaeb  Ravolo- 

tioo.    By  Harriot  Martioaao.  ^ 

MASTERMAN  READY  ;  or.  tba  Wrack  of 

Uia  PaeiAe.    Writtao  for  Yoong  Paople. 

By  Capt  Marry att.    Throe  volumea. 
THb     LOOKING-GLASS      FOR     THE 

MIND  }  or,  Intellactoal    Mirror.      An 

elegant  colleetioo  of  dalif  htAil  ttoriea 

and  ulaa.    Many  olatef 
'  THB  TWIN  SISTKRS,  a 


tale.     By  Mn. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS ;  or,  Hiats  to  tkeaa 

wbo  woald  Btoke  Hone  bappy.    B^Mn. 

Ellia. 
THE  DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT:  or, 

Hinta  to  tboae  who  wooU  make  Hobm 

bappy.    To  whicb  b  added  tbe  Conlba- 

aioe*  of  a  Maniac    By  Mra.  EUia. 
80MERVILLE  HALL :  or,  Hinta  to  tboae 

who  would   make   Home    happy.      Ta. 

wUehia  added  tbe Riaing Tide.  ByMn 

EUia. 
LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE;  or.  How 

Poor  People  Lire.    By  Mary  Howitt. 
WORK  AND  WAGES :  or.  How  Poor  Pea. 

pie  Lire.    By  Mary  Howitt. 
HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER;  or,  the  Boyhood 

of  Felix  Law.    By  Mary  Howitt. 
STRIVE  AND  THRIVE,  a  tale.    ByMaiy 

Howitt 
SOWING  AND  REAPING:  or,  What  wii 

Come  of  It?_By  Mary  Hewitt. 

lel  to  Sowing 
[owitt. 


ALICE  FRANKLIN,  a  a 


aeqael 
ryHovi 


and  Reaping.    By  Blary 

WHO  SHAJUi  BE  GREATEST  ?  a  tala^ 

By  Mary  Howitt. 
WHICH    IS   THE   WISER  ?   or,  Feopla 


Abroad.    By  Mary  Hewitt. 
TIRED  OF  HOUSEKEEPING. 
Arthur. 


By&T 


SECOND    SERIES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Robert  Southey.  LL.  D. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. iU  Cauoea   and  Conaeqoencea. 

By  F.  Maclean  Rowan.    9  vob. 
THE      ADVENTURES      OF      DANIEL 

BOONE,  the  KentoekT  Rifleman.    By 

the  author  of  **  Uncle  Pbilip'a  Converaa- 

tioni.** 
THE  YOUNG  STUDENT;  or,  Ralph  and 

Victor.    By  Madame  Gmzot    In  3  rola. 

One  of  the  best  moral  and  initruetiTO 

worki  OTor  written.  __ 

LOVE  AND  MONEY,  an  Ereiy-Day  Tale. 

By  Mary  llowftt. 
THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY ;  or.  Hinta  to 

make  Home  happy.    By  Mra.  Ellia. 
PHILIP  RANDOLPH,  a  tale  of  Virginia. 

By  Mary  Gertrude. 
MY  OWN  STORY,  the  Autobiography  of 

a  Child.    By  Ma7  Howitt. 
THB  TWO  APPRENTICES;   a  Tale  for 

Youth.    By  Mary  Howitt. 


WOMAN'S  WORTH ;  or,  Hinto  to  Raiaa 
the  Female  Character.  A  Tory  Taloable 
work.auitable  for  all  claaaea. 

THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA,  writlaa 


Principlea  of  Conduct. 

THE  BOYS*  MANUAL ;  containing  the 
Principles  of  Conduct. 

THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER,  a  Pictaia 
of  Humble  Life.    By  Mra.  Caoieroa. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  HOBfE,  is  a 
Series  of  LeUers  on  Dangers  and  Datlaa. 
By  J.  A.  James.  

FAIULLAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEBOSTRT, 
and  its  ^mlication  to  PhraiohMpr.  Com* 
meree,  and  Agriculture.  ByProCLiebig 

THE  GOLDMAKER'S  VILLAGE;  an  ex- 
cellent oarratiTo.  Translated  nom  tba 
German  of  H.  Zchokke. 


«%  7^#  volftmM  Qre/kmi9k9d  Hrwglji  bound  ta  leutkert  «  30  cents  eachti/  th$  Serim 


A    CATALOGUE    OF 

BOOKS, 

IN  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LITERATURE, 


D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  New- York, 

AND 

GEO.  S.  APPLETON,  Philadelphia. 
For  sale  hy  the  several  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States. 
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AGRIOULTUBE. 
Falkner  on  Manures. 
Smith's  Productive  Farming. 
Farmer*!  Treasure,  by  Falknor  and  Smith. 

ARTS,  MAinJFAOTUHES,  &c. 
Ewbank's  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics. 
Ilods^  on  the  Steam-Engine. 
L«afever*s  Modern  Architecture. 

**        Stair-case  Construction. 
lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manuf.,  and  Mines. 

BIOaRAPHT. 
Hamilton  (Alex.),  Life  of. 
Philip's  Life  of  Milne. 

CHEMISTRY. 
Fresenius's  Chemical  Analysis. 
Liebig's  Chemical  Letters. 
Parnell's  Applied  Chemistry. 

EDUCATION. 
Hazen's  Symbolical  Speller. 
Keightley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Taylor's  Home  Education 

HISTORY. 
froit's  History  of  United  States  Nary. 
*i  "  Army. 


Guizot's  History  of  Civilization. 
L'Ardeche's  History  of  Napoleon. 
Taylor's  Natural  History  of  Soeietj. 

JUVENILE. 
Boone,  Daniel,  Adventures  oC 
Boy's  Manual. 

Cameron's  Farmer's  Daughter. 
Child's  DelighU 
Cojiloy's  Early  Friendships 
Copley's  Poplar  Grove. 
Cortes,  Adventures  of. 
De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Evans's  Joan  of  Arc 

"       Evenings  with  the  ChroMiebm. 
Guizot's  Young  Student. 
Girl's  Manual. 
Holyday  Tales. 
Hewitt's  Love  and  Monf y. 

«        Work  and  Wages. 

"        Little  Coin,  much  Care. 

"        Which  is  the  Wiser? 

^        Who  shall  be  Greatest 

"        Hope  on,  Hope  ever. 

"        Strive  and  Thrive. 

*'        Sowing  and  Reaping. 

**        No  Sense  like  Common  Swte. 

«       Alice  Franklin. 
Jerram's  Child's  Story-<Book. 
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1— fch^fll—fcuW 
hmtyad  Artkm 
Lag  Cabw,  m  W«rM  Mbra  Tm. 
lUftiMM*t  CroAoa  Boy*. 


OU  Oak  Tim. 
FriMfltOTyBook. 
fralt*s  DivsMHi  af  Omiat. 
8MaiM«*a  Twia  SmIms. 
BmiU,  C«pC,  A^f—Ui—  oC 
Sk«nroo4*a  Dmt  to  BUbt  j. 
^  JaefcUMRailttr. 

TbiakbalbraywiAM. 


Taylor's  Yoom  IsI 
tryLiuloTMlM. 
^o«U*t  Book  oC  Nat«r«. 

UEDVOAU 
Ckavane*!  Adrira  to  Motkef*. 
HaJi*«  PrinciplM  of  DiagMMia. 
fiaitk  oo  WarroM  Systna. 

inaoELuuiEOUB. 

Arth«r*a  Tir«d  of  Hooaakeapla^ 
Auatin*t  G«nnao  Writers. 
Carly  e*s  Ilrroe«»  Hera  Woiakip. 
Cotton**  Eiika  M  Siberia. 
DMir«(>li*i  Carkwitiea  of  Literatwo. 
DrIftuM  oo  Animal  Mafnetiam. 
KJli«*a  Meikara  tfTEiifflaiuL 

•*      WiTeaoTEnaland. 

**      Daoghtan  of  Enflaad. 

**      Women  of  EAglamL 

**      Fint  Impraaaiooa. 

**     DaaffarofDininfOvt. 

««     SotDarrilla  HalL 
Embvry'a  Nature**  Oama. 
FoaUr<«  Miaeallaaia*. 

<*       Christian  Moraku 
GoMniiitk**  Vicar  of  WakolloU. 

**  EoMiy*. 
johnaoa**  Baaaslaa, 
Lorar*!  Handy  Andy. 

"      £.  ».  i.— Treaatira  Troro. 
MaxwalPa  Haetor  O'HaUonn. 
Mora'*  Domaatie  Tala*. 

**     RoralTala*. 
PwaOoU. 
Bittclair**  Seotland  and  Scotch. 

**        Sbatland  and  Shatlaodan. 
Bt  Plerra't  Paul  and  Virfinia. 
TaykK'a  Physical  Theory  of  AaoChor  Lift. 
Useful  Latter-Writar. 
Wonan**  Worth. 

PQBTST. 

BanM's  Poetical  Work*. 
Cowper»s         " 
Gems  from  American  Poet*, 
■emana**  Poetical  Worka. 

**        Bongs  of  the  Affectioof. 
Lewis's  Riocords  of  the  Heart. 
llilto«*s  PoeUcal  Worka. 
*<       Paradiae  Lost. 
*<  **        Regained 

Moore's  Lallah  Rookh. 
Ptollok's  Coarse  of  Time. 
Beott's  Poetical  Work*. 

**     Lady  of  the  Lake. 

**     Marmion. 

«*     Lar  of  the  Last  MinstreL 
Boathey*s  Poetical  Workk 
ThooMon's  Seasons. 
Token  of  AiTectioo,  by  Yariooa  writen 

**       Friendship. 


Token  of  Lore. 

"      the  Heart. 

**       Remembrance. 
Toaog's  Night  Thoogfats. 

BELiaions. 

A  Kempis's  ImiUtion  of  Christ. 
Antlioa*s  Catechbm  oo  Homilie*. 
Beaven's  Help  to  Catochiaing. 
Bible  Expositor. 
Book  of  Coronoo  Prayer. 
B«met*s  Hist,  of  Reformation. 

"*       Exposition  of  XXXIX  Articaau 
Bradley's  Practical  Sermons. 

**       Sermons  at  Clapham  and  Glasb«|i 
Chorton's  Early  English  Chwck. 
Christmas  Bells. 
Cmden's  Concordance,  N.  T. 
Clarke's  Scriptnra  Promises. 
Evans's  Rectory  of  VaJebead 
Faberoo  Election. 
Gresley  oo  Preaching. 

M      English  Chorehman. 
Hare's  Sermons. 
Hooker's  Works. 
James's  True  Christiaa. 

*♦       Widow  Directed. 

**       Young  Man  from  Home. 

**       Christian  Professor. 

**       An  X  ions  Inquirer  after  SaWatioB; 

**      Happiness,  its  Nature  and  Seoreaa- 
Kip's  Donblis  Witness. 
Kiogaley's  Sacred  Choir. 
LrraApostolica. 
Magee  on  Atonement. 
Manning  on  Unity  of  the  Charch. 
Marshall's  Notes  on  Episcopacy. 
Mora's  Private  Dovotion. 

*'     Practical  Piety. 
Maurice's  Kingdom  of  Christ 
Newman's  PnrochialSeiroons. 

**         Sermons  on  Subject*  of  tha  Dtf* 
Ogilby  on  Lay-Bnptism, 

**     Lectures  on  the  Churciu 
Palmer  on  the  Church. 
Paget's  Tales  of  the  Village. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
Philip's  Devotional  Guide*. 

'^     The  Hannahs. 

•»      The  Marys. 

*(      The  Marthas. 

«      Th«*  Lydiaa. 

"      Love  of  tlie  Spirit. 
Sherlock's  Practical  Christian. 
Smith  on  Scripture  and  Geokinr. 
Spencer's  Christian  Instiucted. 
Spincke's  Manual  of  Devotion. 
Sprague's  Lectures  to  Young  Peopla 

^  '      True  and  False  Religka. 
Sutton's  Learn  to  Live. 

**      Learn  to  Die. 

**      On  Sacrament. 
Stnart's  Letters  to  Godchild. 
Taylor  on  Episcopacy. 
^*      Golden  Grove. 

**      Spiritual  Christianitr 
Wayland's  Human  Responsibility 
Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 
Wilberforce's  Commiwicant'*  ManaaL 

yOTAGES  AlTD  TBAVELflL 

Cooley's  American  in  Egypt. 
Olmsted's  Whaling  Voyage. 
Silliman's  American  Scenery 
Southgate's  Turkey  and  Persia. 
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Appleton^s  Catalogue  of  Valuable  Publications, 
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A  KEMPIS.— OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST: 

Four  books  by  Thomas  ti  Kempis.     One  elegant  volume,  16mo.     $1  00. 

''The  author  of  this  invaluable  work  was  born  about  the  year  1380,  and  has  always  been 
honoured  by  the  Church  for  his  eminent  sanctity.  Of  the  many  pious  works  composed  bv  him, 
his  '  Imitation  of  Christ'  (being  collections  of  his  devotional  thoughts  and  meditations  on  impor- 
tant practical  subjects,  tof^ether  with  a  separate  treatise  on  the  Holy  Communion)  is  the  most 
celebrated,  and  has  ever  been  admired  and  valued  by  devout  ChrUtians  of  evety  name.  It  has 
passed  through  numerous  editions  and  translations,  the  first  of  which  into  English  is  said  to  have 
.  Deen  made  by  the  illustrious  Lady  Margaret,  mother  of  King  Honrv  VII.  Messrs.  Apploton's 
Tery  beautiful  edition  is  a  reprint  from  the  last  English,  the  translation  of  which  was  chiefly 
copied  from  one  printed  at  London  in  1677.  It  deserves  to  be  a  companion  of  the  good  Bishop 
Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. — Banner  of  the  Cross. 

AMERICAN  POETS,-GEM8   FROM   AMERICAN  POETS. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  gilt  leaves,  37  1-2  cents. 
Forming   one  of  the   series   of   "  Miniature    Classical   Library." 
Contains  selections  from  nearly   one   hundred  writers,  among  which  are- 
Bryant,    Halleck,   Longfellow,    Percival,    Whittier,    Sprague,    Brainerd, 
Dana,  Willis,  Pinkney,  Allston,  Hilthouse,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  L.  M.  David- 
son, Lucy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Hale,  etc.  etc 

ANTHON— CATECHISMS  ON  THE   HOMILIES  OF  THE 

CHURCH, 

18mo.  paper  cover,  6  1-4  cents,  ^4  per  hundred. 

CONTENTS.  , 

I.     Of  the  Misery  of  Mankind.        I     III.     Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
II.    Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  |     IV.     Of  the  Resurrection  of  Chrbt. 

By  HENR7  ANTHON,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Ohnrch,  New  York. 

This  little  volume  forms  No.  2,  of  a  series  of  Tracts  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  PraetiM," 
BOW  in  course  of  publication  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Dr.  Anthon. 

AUSTIN.— FRAGMENTS   FROM    GERMAN    PROSE 
WRITERS- 

Translated  by   Sarah   Austin,  with  Biographical   Sketches  of  the  AuthoM. 
One  handsomely  printed  volume,  12mo.     $1  25. 

ARTHUR.— TIRED  OF  HOUSE-KEEPING 

By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of  "  Insubordination,*'  etc.  etc.    One  volume,  ISmo. 
frontispiece,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 
Contents. — I.  Going  to  House-keeping. — II.  First  Experiments. — IIL 
Morning  Calls. — IV.  First  Demonstrations. — V.  Trouble  with  Servants. — VI. 
A  New  One— VII.  More  Troublc—VIII.  A  True  Friend.— IX.  Another 
Powerful  Demonstration. — X.  Breaking  up. — XI.  Experiments  in  Boarding 
and  Taking  Boarder. — XII.  More  Sacrifices. — XIII.  Extracting  Good  from 
Evil.— XIV.  Failure  of  the  First  Experiments— XV.  The  New  Boarding- 
house.— XVI.     Trouble   in    Earnest XVII.     Sickness XVIII.    Anothei 

Change. — XIX.    Conclusion. 

BEAVEN.— A   HELP  TO  CATECHISING. 

For  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Schools,  and  Private  Families.      By  James  Bea 
ven,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  King*s  College,  Tore  nto.     Revised 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.    By  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  N.  Y. 
18mo.,  paper  cover,  61-4  cents,  $4  per  hundred. 

Formfaif  No.  I  of  a  series  of  *<  Tracts  on  Christian  Doetrino  and  Praetioe,**  now  in  founo  «f 
Mblicatioo  nudor  tlit  tnperintendeneo  of  Rev.  Dr.  ^thoo. 
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BIBLE  EXPOSITOR. 

Confirmation  of  the  Trii lb  of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  from  the  Observationt  ol 
recent  Travellers,  illustratinx  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Places  referred  to 
in  the  Bible.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo 
tjon  of  Christian  Knowledge,  London.  Illustrated  with  90  cuts.  On* 
volume,  13nio.,  75  cents. 

KvTikACT  r«oM  rmsrACK. 
**  Tb«  Holv  ftcriptarea  contain  manj  paM>fp«  fbll  oTimportanee  and  beaatj,  bat  not  generally 
Wi^ntoorf,  hfM>  iu««  th<>y  coatoin  allttf  ion*  *o  mdnncn  and  customs,  familiar  indeed  to  those  to  whota 
tlHty  wf>r«  orifinalljr  addrt»«««d,  bat  imperfectly  known  to  us.  In  order  to  obriate  this  difficnhy 
thts  voldma  is  now  prenented  to  the  pa'ilie,  roiis istin^  of  extracts  from  the  narratives  of  trare. 
krs  who  h*ve  recorded  the  customs  of  the  oriental  nations,  from  whom  we  learn  that  some  usa^ 
ware  retained  amonc  them  to  this  day,  such  as  existed  at  the  times  when  the  Scriptures  were 
wnuen,  and  that  thoir  manners  are  in  many  in^uncea  littlo  chann^ed  since  the  patriarchal  times. 
Ttw  compiler  of  thia  volume  trusts  that  it  may  be  the  means,  under  God's  providence,  of  leading 
•nleamed  readers  to  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  Eastern  cu«toma,  and  asaist  tliem  to  a 
clearer  pereeptiou  of  lUe  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations  ao  otten  drawn  from  them  in  the 
BiUe." 

BOOK  OF  OOMMON  PRAYER; 

And  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  ol 
the  Churrh,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David. 
Illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  rubricated,  Idmo.  size,  in  various 
bindings. 

Morocco,  extra  ^tlt  leaves,  $3  Sft.  With  claup,  do.,  $3  00.  Imitation  of  Morocco,  silt 
leave*,  11  50.  Plam  do.,  $1  00.  Without  rubrics,  in  Morocco,  extra,  ^  00.  Imitation  do., 
$1  25.  8hoep,  plain,  37  1-2  renta.  It  may  abo  be  had  in  rich  ailk  velvet  binding,  mounted  with 
gold, gilt  boWers,  rlasp.Acc,  price  $8  00. 

A  very  superior  edition,  printed  in  large  type,  from  the  new  authorized  edition,  is  nearly 
rsady.    It  will  be  embellished  with  choice  steel  engravings  from  designs  by  Overbcck. 

BOONE.-ADVENTURE8  OF  DANIEL   BOONE, 

The  Kentucky  Rifleman.  By  the  author  of  **  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations.*' 
One  volume,  l8mo.  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen." 
**  It  is  an  excellent  narrative,  written  in  a  pKtn,  familiar  style,  and  sets  forth  the  character  and 

wild  adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  Kentucky  wilderness  in  a  very  attractive  light.    The  bo/s  will 

all  be  in  an  agony  to  read  it." — Com.  Ado. 

BOYS'   MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Princi- 
ples or  Conduct,  best  suited  for  promoting  Respectability  and  Success  in 
Life.     1  vol.  18mo.     50  cents.  *> 

BRADLEY.-FAMILY    AND    PARISH    SERMONS, 

Preached  at  Clapham  and  Glasbury.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley.  From 
the  seventh  London  edition,  two  volumes  in  one,8vo.     i^\  25. 


PRAOTICAL  SERMONS 


For  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  and  principal  holydays.  Two  volumes 
of  English  edition  in  one  8vo      $1  50. 

^Cr  l^o  above  two  volumes  may  be  bound  together  in  one.    Price  $2  50. 

The  Sermons  of  this  Divine  are  much  admired  for  th«lr  plain,  yet  chaste  and  elegant  style; 
they  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  family  reading  and  preaching,  where  no  pastor  is  located. 
Recommendations  mi^ht  be  given,  if  space  would  admit,  from  several  of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy— 
also  from  Ministers  of  various  denomin-iticns. 

The  followirg  are  a  few  of  the  Er-'^Iish  and  American  critical  opinions  of  their  merit: — 

**  Bradley's  ityle  is  snntentioua,  pithy,  and  colloquial.  He  is  simple  without  bein^  qaaint, 
•ad  he  almost  holds  conversation  with  his  hearers,  without  descending  from  the  dignity  of  ths 
•acred  chair.'* — Fxlcctic  Revieic. 

*'  We  earnestly  desire  that  every  pulpit  may  ever  he  the  vehicle  of  discourses  as  judjeiooa  aot 
practical,  as  scrijuural  and  devout,  as  these." — ChrLitian  Observer. 

*^  The  style  is  so  simple  that  the  most  unlearned  can  understand  them ;  the  matter  bo  instxve- 
live  that  the  best  infurmed  can  learn  something ;  the  spirit  so  fervent  that  the  most  Mixage4 
Christian  can  be  animated  and  warmed  by  ^^it  perusal." — CArutma  WUHt4S, 
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BURNET~THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  oi 

Salisbury — with  the  Collection  of  Records  and  a  copious  Index,  revise* 

and  corrected,    with  additional    Notes   and    a  Preface,    by  the   Rev.   E 

Nares,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford 

Illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty-three  engraved  Portraits,  form 

ing  four  elegant  8vo.  volumes.     $8  00. 

A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  containing  the  History  in  three  vols,  without  th© 

Records — which  form  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  above.     Price,  in  boards,  $2  50. 

To  the  Btudent  either  of  civil  or  religious  history,  no  epoch  can  be  of  more  importance  than 

that  of  the  Reformation  in  England.    The  History  of  Bishop  Burnet  m  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

and  bv  far  the  most  frequently  quoted  of  any  that  has  been  written  of  this  great  event.     Upoa  th« 

original  publication  of  the  first  voltyne,  it  was  received  in  Great  Britain  with  the  loudest  and 

cnost  extravagant  encomiums.     The  author  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

and  was  requested  by  them  to  continue  the  work.     In  continuing  it,  he  had  the  assistance  of  the 

most  learned  and  eminent  divines  of  his  time  ;  and  he  confesses  his  indebtedness  for  important 

aid  to  Lloyd,  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet,  throe  of  the  greatest  of  England's  Bishops. 

The  present  edition  of  this  great  work  lias  be^n  edited  with  laborious  eare  by  Dr.  Nares,  who 
professes  to  have  corrected  important  errors  into  which  the  author  fell,  and  to  have  made  such 
improvements  in  the  order  of  the  work  as  will  render  it  far  more  useful  to  the  reader  or  historical 
student.  Preliminary  explanations,  full  and  sufficient  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the  author, 
are  given,  and  marginal  references  are  made  throughout  the  book,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  and 
lender  accurate  its  consultation.  It  will  of  course  nnd  a  place  in  every  theologian's  libraiy — and 
-will,  by  no  means,  we  trust,  be  confined  to  that  comparatively  limited  sphere. — JV.  F.  TrUmne, 

BURNET.-AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES 

Of  the  Church  of  England.    By  Gilbert  Burnet,.D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  &c.     Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious  Notes  and  Additional 
References,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A.  M.      One  handsome  Bvo.  vol- 
ume.    $2  00. 
The  editor  has  given  to  our  clergy  and  our  students  in  theology  an  edition  of  this  work,  which 
must  necessarily  supersede  every  other,  and  we  feel  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
which  he  has  so  materially  served. — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

BURNS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Burns,  with  Explanatory  and  Glossarial  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  James  Currie,  M.  D.,  illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  one 

volume,  l6mo.     $1  25. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets.*' 

This  is  the  most  complete  American  edition  of  Burns.  Jt  contains  the  whole  of  the  poetry  com- 
prised in  the  edition  Intely  edited  by  Cunningham,  as  well  as  some  additional  pieces  ;  and  soch 
notes  have  been  added  as  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland,  so  at 
to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 

He  owes  nothing  to  the  poetry  of  oiher  lands — he  is  the  offspring  of  the  soil :  h«  is  as  natural 
to  Scotland  as  the  heath  is  to  her  hills — his  variety  is  equal  to  his  originality ;  his  humour,  his 
gayety,  his  tenderness  and  his  pathos,  come  all  in  a  breath ;  they  come  freely,  for  they  come  of 
their  own  accord  ;  the  contrast  is  never  ofiTensive  ;  the  comic  slides  easily  into  the  serious,  the 
serious  into  the  tender,  and  the  tender  into  the  pathetic— ./9Uan  Cunningham, 

CAMERON-— THE   FARMER'S   DAUGHTER: 

A  Tale  ofHumble  Life,  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of**  Emma  and  Her  Norse," 
**  the  Two  Mothers,"  etc  ,  etc  ,  one  volume,  l8mo.,  frontispiece.  37  1-2  ctg. 
Wo  welcome,  in  this  little  volume,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  **  Tales  for 

the  People  and  their  Children."    The  story  conveys  high  moral  truths,  in  a  most  attractive  form 

— Hunt's  Merchant's  Mag.  • 

CARLYLE.-ON   HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP, 

And  the  Heroic  in  History.  Six  Lectures,  reported  with  Emendations  and  Ad- 
ditions, by  Thomas  Carl  vie,  author  of  the  **  French  Revolution,"  **  Sartor 
Resartus,"  &c.    Elegantly  printed  in  one  vol.  12mo.    Second  edition.     $1. 

CHILD'S    DELIGHT; 

A  GiA  for  the  Young.     Edited  by  a  lady.     One  volume  small  4to.     Embel- 
lished with  six  steel  Engravings  coloured  in  the  most  attractive  style. 
This  is  the  gem  of  the  season.    In  style  of  embellishment  and  originality  of  matter,  it  stands 
ftloue.    We  cordially  lecomroend  the  rolvme  to  our  juvenile  friends.— CT.  &  0*axstl«. 
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CHURTON^— THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH; 

Of,  CliriMiAD  History  of  England  in  early  Britiuli,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Times. 
i\y  the  Rev.  Edward  C burton,  M.  A  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  ReT. 
Iluihop  tvet.     One  vol.  16nio.     $1  00. 

The  (Ulowiiif  itrlifhlliil  |Mff«  ?'■<:«  before  u»  eome  of  the  choicest  examples — both  clerical 
m4  Uy— arUM  uvei'hnatian  •fiirtt  in  the  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  in  Uath,  thoee  pei^M 
ate  crowded  with  woifbty  knous.    •    •    •    KstrtAfrwm  Editor'*  Pr^iUM, 


proper  head«,  repreaenting  the  Blessings  Promised,  the  Duties  to 
roinises  are  made.     By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.     Miniature  size. 


CLARKE.-8CRIPTURE   PROMISES 

Vnder  their 
which   Prom 
37  1-2  cenu. 

In  thte  edition  every  peaufe  of  Scripture  hu  been  confpared  and  verified.  The  volome  is 
like  an  arninffMl  muBeum  of  Kern*,  and  precioui  stones,  and  peark  of  ineatimable  Talue.  The 
*rine  ptoouMs  comprehend  a  rich  and  endless  raiiety.— X>r  Wardlam. 

COOLEY.-THE    AMERICAN    IN    EGYPT- 

%Vith  Rambles  through  Arobia-Petriea  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  yean 
1839-40.  By  James  Ewing  Cooley.  Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  En 
gravings,  also  Etchings  and  Designs  by  Johnston.  One  handsome  yolume, 
ocuvo,  ofb'lO  pages.     $2  00. 

No  other  volume  extant  rires  the  reader  so  tme  a  pictare  of  what  he  woald  be  likely  to  see 
tttti  meet  in  Efypt.  No  other  book  is  more  praetit*.!  and  plain  in  its  picture  of  precisely  what 
thetraveUer  himsf*lf  will  meet  Other  writers  have  one  account  to  give  of  their  iotunoy  on  paper, 
and  another  to  relate  in  conversation.  Mr.  Cooky  has  but  one  story  for  the  fireside  circle  and 
the  printed  p«fe.—BrecA«r  JeiMtAm. 

CHAVASSE.— ADVICE   TO    MOTHERS 

On  the  Management  of  their  Offspring,  during  the  periods  of  Infancy,  Child- 
hood, and  Youth,  by  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London,  from  the  third  English  edition,  one  volume, 
l8mo.  of  180  pages.     Paper  25  cenU,  cloth  37  1-2. 

All  that  I  have  attempted  k,  to  have  written  useful  advice,  in  a  ekar  style,  strin>ed  of  all 
technioaiitiest  which  mothers  of  every  station  may  understand.  *  *  «  I  have  adopted  a  con- 
versational form,  as  beinf  more  familiar,  and  as  an  easier  method  of  making  myself  understood.— 

COPLEY.— EARLY    FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.     With  a  frontispiece.    One  volume,  ISmo.    37-12  cents. 

A  cootinoation  of  the  little  library  of  popular  works  for  "  the  People  and  their  Children.**    Its 
~  wixn  is,  by  Jving  the  board  inf-echool  history  of  a  young  girl,  whose  early  education  had  bees 
wiaucted  onChri 


conducted  on  Christian  principles,  te  show  the  pre-eminent  value  of  those  principles  in  moulding 
and  adorninr  the  character,  and  enabling  their  possessor  successfully  to  meet  the  temptations 
and  triak  of  life.    It  k  attractively  written,  and  fuU  of  interest. — Cowl  Jldv, 

COPLEY.-THE  POPLAR  GROVE: 

Or,  little  Harry  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin.  '  By  Mrs.  Copley,  author  of  "Early 
Friendships,"  &^.,  &c.     One  vol.  18mo.  frontispiece,  37  1-2  cents. 

An  excellent  little  story  this,  showing  how  sound  sense,  honest  principles,  and  intelligent 
industrv^  not  oiiljrOiidvance  their  possessor,  but,  as  in  the  cose  of  Uncle  Beniamin  the  gardener, 
enable  him  to  become  the  benefiictor,  piide,  and  friend  of  relations  cast  down  n-om  a  loftier  sphere 
in  life,  and,  but  for  him,  without  lesource.  It  is  a  tale  for  youth  of  all  classes,  that  cannot  be 
read  without  proHu — A*.  Y,  Jtmtrican, 

CORTES.— THE    ADVENTURES    OF 

Hernan  Cortes,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  by  the  author  of  '*  Uncle  Philip's 

Conversations,'*  with  a  Portrait.     One  volume,  ISmo.  37  1-2  cents. 
<"*orming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  for  my  Young  Counfymen.* 

The  story  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  told  in  a  captivating  style.  Such  books  add  all  the  ehanns 
of  romance  to  the  value  of  history. — Prov,  JowmaL 

COTTON.-ELIZABETH;  OR, THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA. 

By  Madame  Cotton.     Miniature  size,  31  1-4  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 


The  extensive  popularity  of  this  littk  talo  k  well  known. 
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COWPER— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  including  the  Hymns  and  Translations  from  Mad 
Guion,  Milton,  &c.,  and  Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  the  Italian  of  Bat- 
tista  Andreini,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbiiig, 
A.  M.     One  volume,  16mo.,  800  pages,  $1  50,  or  in  2  vols.  $1  75. 

Forming  one  of  the  Series  of  "Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets." 

Morality  never  found  in  genius  a  more  devoted  advocate  than  Cowper,  nor  hai  moral  wivilom. 
In  its  plain  and  severe  precepts,  been  ever  more  successfully  combined  with  the  delicate  spirit  of 
poetry  than  in  his  works.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  powers  which  a  poet  could  want  who 
was  to  be  the  moralist  of  the  world— the  reprover,  but  not  the  satirist,  of  men — the  teachor  of 
•imple  truths,  which  were  to  be  rendered  gracious  without  endangering  their  simplicity. 

CRUDEN— CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.  A.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Youngmaa. 
Abridged  from  the  last  London  Edition,  by  Wm.  Patton,  D.  D.     Portrait. 
One  volume,  32mo.,  sheep,  50  ce'nts. 
%*  Contains  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  large  work  relating  to  the  New  Testament. 

DE  FOE.— PICTORIAL  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings,  with  upwards  of  300 
spirited  Engravings,  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  Grandville  One 
elegant  volume,  octavo,  of  500  pages.     $1  75- 

Crusoe  has  obtained  a  ready  passport  to  the  mansions  of  the  rieh^  and  the  cottages  of  the  pooVf 
mad  eommanicated  equal  delight  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  community.  Few  works  have 
been  more  generally  read,  or  more  justly  admired  ;  few  that  have  yielded  such  incessant  amuse-v 
meat,  aad,  at  the  same  time,  have  aeveioped  so  many  lessons  of  practical  instruction. — Sir  fVaUer 
BeotL 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  Sl  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  just  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  "  Th« 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.*'  Not  the  miserable  abridgment  generally  circulated, 
iNit  De  Foe's  cenuine  work,  Robinson  Crusoe  in  full  and  at  length,  a  story  which  never  palls  upon 
Iha  reader,  and  aever  can  lose  its  popularity  while  the  English  language  endures. — Ptnnsylvcauan. 

DMSRAELI.— CURIOSITIES   OF   LITERATURE, 

And  the  Literary  Character  illustrated,  by  I.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  S.  A. 
First  and  Second  Series.  The  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  Histo- 
ry of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  feelings  and  confessions,  by  L 
D'Israeli,  Esq.  Curiosities  of  American  Literature,  compiled,  edited,  and 
arranged  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  The  three  works  in  one  volume, 
large  8vo.     Price  $3  50. 

This  is  the  double  title  of  a  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  which  has  just  made 
Hii  appearance  in  the  World  of  Letters*  With  the  first  part  every  body  is  alroadv  familiar.  The 
deep  research,  the  evident  enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  and  the  light  and  pungent  humor  displayed 
bv  D'lHraeli  in  it,  are  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  reaiders,  and  «riU  undoubtedly  send  him  down  a 
•heerful  journey  to  posterity,  if  only  on  account  of  the  pleasant  company  inA^ich  he  has  managed 
•o  agreeably  to  introduce  himself.  The  other  portion  of  this  work — that  rWating  to  the  Curiosi- 
ties of  American  Literature — is  entirely  new  to  the  public;  yet  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  is 
not  uirectly  as  popular  as  the  other.  Mr.  Griswold  has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  taste,  while  displaying  most  favorably  his  industry,  tact,  and  perseverance. — A*ei» 
York  TVibum, 

DE    LEUZE.-PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN    ANIMAU 

Magnetism,  by  J.  P.  F.  De  Leuze,  translated  by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  Re- 
vised edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  Letters 
from  %,minent  Physicians  and  others,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the  U.  States. 
One  volume,  12mo.     $1  00. 

The  translator  of  this  work  has  certainly  preiented  the  piofession  with  an  uncommonly  vreV 
iifested  treatise,  enhanced  in  value  by  his  own  notes  and  the  corroborative  testimony  of  eminent 
9kfu^waM,—'Bo9t4m  Med  Jf  Surg.  JoumaU 
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ELLI8.-THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND  ; 

fhrir  pofitioD  in  Society,  Character,  and  Responsibilities.     Bj  Mib.  Ellis. 
In  one  handsome  volume,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

ELLI8.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND; 

Their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.     One  handsome 
\oIume,  iSmo.,  cloth  gilt.     50  cento. 

ELLIS.— THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND  ; 

Thtir  Relative  Duties,  Domestic  Influences,  and  Social  Obligations.     By  Mr^ 
LI  lis.     One  handsome  volume,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt.     50  cenU. 

ELLIS.— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND  ; 

Their  Influence  and  Responsibility.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  Ooe  handsome  volume, 
l^mo.,  cloth  gilt.  50  cento. 
'I'iiit  is  an  appropriate  and  very  valuable  conclwion  to  the  series  of  works  oa  the  sabjeetol 
fpinile  dut'cti,  liy  wliich  Mr«.  Ellis  has  pleased,  and  we  doubt  not  profited,  thousands  of  readers 
Her  counsels  demand  attention,  not  only  by  their  practical,  sagacious  nsefolnessy  but  also  by  the 
Ticek  eiHl  ntudest  spirit  in  which  they  are  communicated. — fFaUkmam, 

ELLIS— THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY; 

Or  Ilinto  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.     One  yol- 
uuie,  18mo.    37  1-2  cento. 

ELLIS.— FIRST  IMPRESSIONS; 

Or  Hinte  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mia,  Ellis.     One  toI 
ume,  ]8mo.    37  1-2  cento. 

ELLIS.— DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT; 

Or  Ilinto  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.     By  Mrs.  Ellis.     One  vol 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  cento. 

ELLIS.— SOMERVILLE  HALL; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.     One  vol- 
ume, 18mo.    37  1-2  cento. 
The  above  four  volumes  form  a  portion  of  series  of"  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  ChildreD.'* 

*'■  To  wiith  prosperity  to  such  books  as  these,  is  to  desire  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 

humutt  spccifts.*'— J?atA  Chronicle, 

EVAN8.-EVENINGS  WITH  THE  CHRONIOLERS; 

Or   Uncle  Rupert's  Tales  of  Chivalry.     By  R.  M.  Evans.     With  seventeen 
illustrations.     One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  bound,  75  cento. 

This  would  have  been  a  volume  after  our  own  hearts,  while  we  were  younger,  and  it  is 
•carcely  less  so  now  ^en  we  are  somewhat  older.  It  dfscourfies  of  tlrose  things  which  •.harmed 
hII  of  us  ii)  early  youth — the  daring  deeds  of  the  Knights  and  Squires  of  feudal  wnrfare—the  true 
version  of  the  "  Chevy  Chase,*' — ^the  exploits  of  the  stout  and  stalwart  Warriors  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  attractive  book,  and  rendered  more  so  to  young  rea^ 
ers  by  a  series  of  wood  engravings,  beautifully  executed. — Courier  ^  Enquirer. 

EVANS— THE  HISTORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

By  R.  M.  Evans,  author  of  "  Evenings  with  the  Chroniclers,"  with  twenty- 
four  elegant  illustrations.     One  volume,  16mo.     Extra  gilt.     75  cento. 

In  the  work  before  us,  we  have  not  only  a  most  interesting  biography  of  this  female  prodigy, 
including  what  she  was  and  what  she  accomplished,  but  also  a  faithful  account  of  the  relations 
t  that  exirted  between  England  and  France,  and  of  the  singular  state  of  things  that  marked  the 
Miiod  when  this  wonderful  personage  appeared  upon  the  stnge.  The  leading  incidents  of  bet 
3ife  are  related  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  touching  pathos  ;  and  you  cannot  repress  your  admi- 
ration for  her  heroic  qualities,  or  scarcely  repress  your  tears  in  view  of  her  ignonuoiotu  end.  T« 
Ihe  youthful  reader  we  heartily  recommend  this  volume. — AlHny  AdvertitOi 
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EVANS,-THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD  ; 

Or,  the  •ilecords  of  a  Holy  Home.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans.  From  the 
twelfth  English  edition.  One  volume,  16mo.  75  cents. 
ITniversally  and  cordially  do  we  recommend  this  delightful  volume  We  believe  no  porso* 
could  read  this  work,  and  not  be  the  better  for  its  pious  and  touching  lessons.  It  is  a  pago  takea 
»>um  the  book  of  life,  and  eloquent  with  all  the  instruction  of  an  excellent  pattern  ;  it  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  affectionate  warning,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  Wt 
hnire  not  for^ome  time  seen  a  work  we  could  so  deservedly  praise,  or  so  conscientiously  recom- 
laea^  — LUerary  OazetU, 

EMBURY.-NATURE'S  GEMS;  OR,  AMERICAN  FLOWERS 

In  their  Native  Haunts.  By  Emma  C.  Embury.  With  twenty  plates  of  Plants 
carefully  colored  aft;er  Nature,  and  landscape  views  of  their  localities, 
from  drawingarttaken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  W.  Whitefield.  One  imperial  oc- 
tavo vol'ime,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  elegantly  bound. 

This  beautiful  work  will  undoubtedly  form  a  "Gift-Book"  fo|^^oason8  of  the  year.  It  is 
illustrated  with  twenty  colored  engravings  of  indigenous  flowers^^Ben  from  drawings  made  on 
tho  spot  where  they  were  found  ;  while  each  flower  is  accompanied  by  a  view  of  some  striking 
feature  of  American  scenery.  The  literary  plan  of  the  book  differs  entirely  from  that  of  any  other 
work  on  a  similar  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.  Each  plate  has  its  botanical  and  local  de- 
scription, though  the  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  composed  of  original  tales  and  poetry,  illustrative 
of  the  sentimcnfs  of  the  flowers,  or  associated  with  the  landscape.  No  pains  or  expense  has  been 
spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume,  and  tho  fact  that  it  is  purely  American  both 
in  its  graphic  and  literary  departments,  should  recommend  it  to  general  notice. 

EWBANK.— HYDRAULICS  ANQ  MECHANICS. 

A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines  for 
raising  Water,  including  the  Steam  and  Fire  Engines,  ancient  and  modern ; 
with  Observations  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts  ; 
including  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine.  In  five 
books.  Illustrated  by  nearlv  three  hundred  Engravings.  By  Thomas 
Ewbank.     One  handsome  volume  of  six  hundred  pages.     $3  50. 

This  is  a  highly  valuable  production,  repleto  with  novelty  and  interest,  and  adapted  to  gratify 
equally  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  mechanician,  boing  the  result  of  a  protracted  and 
extunsive  research  among  the  arcana  of  historical  and  scientific  literature. — JV*a£.  Intelligencer, 

FABER— THE  RRIMITiVE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION; 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Elec- 
tion, as  received  and  maintained  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ.  By 
George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.,  author  of  "Difficulties  of  Romanism,' 
"Difficulties  of  Infidelity,"  &c.  Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo.  $1  75. 
Mr.  Faber  verifies  his  opinion  by  demonstration.     We  cannot  pay  a  higher  respect  to  his  work 

than  by  recommending  it  to  all. — Church  of  England  Q^narteiiy  Reoiew. 

FALKNER— THE  FARMER'S  MANUAU 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures,  founded  from 
Experiments  on  various  Crops,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  most  Recent 
Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  By  F.  Falkner  and  the  Author  of 
'*  British  Husbandry."     12mo.,  paper  cover  31  cents,  cloth  50  cents. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  treatise  to  explain  the  nntuve  and  constitution  of  manures  gene- 
rally — to  point  out  the  means  of  augmenting  the  quantity  and  preserving  the  fertilizing  power  of 
furitc  yard  manure,  tho  various  sources  of  mineral  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  the  cause  of 
tbtii  fr«>quent  failuies. — Author^s  Prtface. 

FARMER'S  TREASURE,  THE  ; 

Containing  "  Falkner's  Farmer's  Manual,"  and  "  Smith's  Productire  Farm- 
ing," bound  together.     12mo.,  75  cents. 

FOSTER— ESSAYS  ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

Experimental  and  Practical.  Originally  delivered  as  Lectures  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  Bristol.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  "  Essays  on  Decision  of  Char- 
acter,   etc.     One  volume,  ISmo.,  50  cents. 

This  volume  contaiiM  twenty-^ix  Efsays, »omo  of  which  are  of  the  higheetorder  oi  loblunitf 
uid  exMbleDce. 
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F08TER.-BIOQ^  LIT^  AND  PHIL-  ESSAYS, 

Contributed  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  John  Foster,  author  of  Essajvon  !>•- 
cision  of  Human  Character,"  etc.  One  volume,  12mo.,  ^1  25. 
Tbrsi>  rontributiona  woil  deserre  to  cUm  with  those  of  Macauley,  Jeffrey,  and  Sidney  Smith, 
ib  the  Gdin'turfh  Review.  They  contain  the  productioni  of  a  more  original  and  profound  thinker 
than  f*ither.  wh«Me  ntaatcr>niind  haf  exerted  a  stronger  influence  upon  hie  readers,  and  has  left  a 
deeper  iropreMion  upiMi  o«r  literAturo  ;  and  whose  peculiar  merit  it  was  to  preseat  the  doctrinee 
and  moralities  of  the  Christian  faith,  under  a  form  and  aspect  which  redeemed  the  familiar  fros 
triteness,  and  threw  a  charm  and  freshness  about  the  seTere&t  truths. — London  PatrijtL 

FROST.—THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY : 

Comprising  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  accounts 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  Nava.  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepcnd 
cnce  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John 
Frost,  LL.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Naval  Songs,  Anecdotes, 
&c.  Embellished^rith  numerous  original  Engravings,  and  Portraits  oi 
distinguished  Nav^Bommanders.     One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 


This  is  the  only  popular  and  yet  authentic  single  view  which  we  have  of  the  nava]  exploits  of 

r  country,  arraiij^ed  with  rood  t.tste  and  set  forth  in  eood  languaj;e  — U.  S,  OazeUe. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  is  altogether  a  very  faithful  and 


attractive  historical  record.    It  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  have,  a  very  extended  circulutioa 
^■JVW  IntMUrtnctr, 

FROST— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY: 

Comprising  a  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  "time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  Battles,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John 
Frost,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  portraits  ot 
distinguished  Commanders.    One  volume,  12mo.,  ^1  25. 

This  work  fives  a  complete  history  of  military  operations,  and  their  causes  and  effects,  from 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  last  war,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  cele- 
brated battles  and  characters  of  the  leading  generals.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  on 
steel  and  views  of  battles,  from  original  drawings  by  Darley  and  others.  The  importance  (^pop- 
ular works  of  the  class  to  which  this  and  the  *'  Book  of  the  Navy  "  belong,  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  recognise  the  value  of  national  recollections  in  preserving  a  true  national  spirit. 

FRESENIUS.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS- 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.     By  Dr.  6.  Rhemigius  Frese- 
nius.     With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Liebig.     Edited  by  I.  Lloyd  Bullock.    One 
neat  volume,  12mo.     Paper,  75  cents ;  cloth,  ^1  00. 
This  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry  is  admitted  to  bo  the  most  valuable  Elementary  In- 

■tmetor  in  Chemical  Analysis  fo  scientific  operatives,  and  for  pharmaceutical  chemists,  which  has 

ever  been  presented  to  the  public. 

GUIZOT— THE  YOUNG  STUDENT; 

Or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Madame  Guizot.  From  the  French,  by  Samuel 
Jackson.  One  volume  of  500  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price  75  cents,  or 
in  three  volumes,  $1  12. 

This  volume  of  biographical  incidents  is  a  striking  picture  of  iuvenile  life  To  all  that  num- 
berless class  of  youth  who  arc  passing  through  tiieir  literary  education,  whether  in  boarding- 
schools  or  academies,  in  the  collegiate  co«.r8e,  or  the  preparatory  studies  connected  with  them,  we 
know  nothing  more  ptecisely  fitted  to  meliorate  their  character,  and  direct  their  course,  subMdi- 
nate  to  the  higher  authority  of  Christian  ethics,  than  this  excellent  delineation  of  "  The  Yoom 
Student,"  by  Madame  Guizot.  *  *  *  The  French  Academy  were  correct  in  their  judgment, 
when  they  pronounced  Madame  Guizot'i  Student  the  best  book  of  the  year.— G0iirter4'£iifiiv«r« 

QUIZOT-GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

In  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
T'^nslated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  to  la  Facul- 
ty des  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Third  Ameri- 
can  edition,  with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  One  handsome  volume, 
12T10.,  $1  00. 

M.  Guizot  in  his  instructive  Lectures  has  given  us  an  epitome  of  modem  history,  distinguished 
hy  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  department,  renders  Blackstone  a  subject  of  such  pecuuar  and 
unbounded  praise— a  work»closely  condensed,  including  nothing  useless,  omitting  nothing  easea 
Ual  I  written  with  grace,  and  conceived  and  arranged  with  consummate  ability. — Bo$t,  TYmeMm 
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QRI8WOLD.-CURIOSITIE8  OF  AMER.  LITERATURE: 

Oompikd,  edited,  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold.     See  Disraeli 

QIRL'S  MANUAL: 

Oomprising  a  summary  View  of  Female  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Prin 
ciples  of  Conduct.    Frontispiece.     One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

GOLDSMITH— PICTORIAL  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
100  engravings  on  wood,  making  a  beautiful  volume,  octavo,  ofioO  pages. 
$1  25.     The  same,  miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

We  love  to  turn  back  over  these  rich  old  classics  of  our  own  language,  and  re-javenate  out- 
•elves  by  the  never-failing  associations  which  a  re-perusal  always  calls  up.  Let  any  one  who  hag 
not  read  this  immortal  tale  for  fifteen  or  twenty  year^  try  the  experiment,  and  we  will  warrant 
t.hat  he  rises  up  from  the  task — the  pleasure,  we  should  have  said — a  happier  and  a  better  raan. 
In  the  good  old  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  all  is  pure  gold,  without  dross  or  alloy  of  any  kind.  This 
snnch  we  have  said  to  our  last  generation  readers.  This  edition  of  the  work,  however,  we  take  it, 
wras  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  an<},we  really  envy  our  young  friends  the  plea- 
sore  which  is  before  such  of  them  as  will  read  it  for  the  first  time. — Savannah  Rqntbtiean. 

GOLDSMITH.— ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  seiies  of"  Miniature  Classical  Library.** 

GRESLEY.-PORTRArr  OF  A  CHURCHMAN, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  A.  M.  From  the  Seventh  English  edition.  On« 
elegant  volume,  16mo.,  75  cents. 

"  The  main  part  of  this  admirable  volume  is  occupied  upon  the  illustration  of  the  praetical 
working  of  Church  principles  uJicn  sincerely  received,  setting  forth  their  value  in  the  commerce  ot 
daily  lite,  and  how  surely  Ihoy  conduct  those  who  embrace  them  in  the  safe  and  quiet  path  of  holy 

GRESLEY.— A  TREATISE  ON  PREACHING, 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  M.  A.  Revised,  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  1.  Haight,  M.  A.,  Rector  or  All 
Saints'  Church,  New  York.     One  volume,  12mo.     $1  25. 


fi)ot-noto8  have  been  added  by  Ihe  Editor,  which  are  distinguished  by  brackets.  The  more  extend- 
ed notes  at  the  end  have  been  selected  from  the  best  works  on  the  subject — and  which,  wiUi  oaa 
or  two  exceptions,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  American  student. 

HAMILTON.— THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

Edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.     Two  volumes,  8vo.,  ^5  00. 

We  cordiullv  recommend  the  perusal  and  dili^nt  study  of  these  volumes,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  much  valuable  matter  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Conatito- 
tion,  and  other  important  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country .—JV*.  F.  Reoiew, 

HEMANS.-THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Felicia  Hemans,  printed  from  the  last  English  edition,  edited  by  her  Sister. 

Illustrated  with  o  steel  Engravings.     One  beautifully  printed  and  portable 

volume,  16mo.,  $        ,  or  in  two  volumes,  $ 

Of  this  highly  accomplished  poetess  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  of  all  her  sex  *'  few  have  writ- 
ten so  much  and  so  well.**  Although  her  writings  possess  an  energy  equal  to  their  high-toned 
beauty,  yet  are  they  so  pure  and  so  refined,  that  not  a  line  of  them  could  feeling  spare  or  delicacy 
hlot  fiom  her  pages.  Her  imagination  was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowing.  Her  chosen  themes  are  the 
crttlle,  the  hearth-stone,  and  Uie  death-bed.    Tn  her  poems  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  Ferdinand  of  Ara« 

Sa,  a^d  Bernard  del  Carpio,  we  see  beneath  the  glowing  colors  with  which  sb^  elothes  her  idea*, 
e  feelings  of  a  tooman^s  heart.    Her  earlier  poems.  Records  of  Woman  and  Forest  Sanctuary, 
stand  unrivalled.    In  short,  her  works  will  ever  be  read  by  a  pious  and  enlightened  community. 

HEMANS.-SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS, 

By  Felicia  Hemans.    One  volume,  32mo.,  gilt.    31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of*'  Miniature  Classical  Library.** 

HARE-— SERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION, 

By  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.  M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
Alton  Bamei.    One  volume,  royal  8vo.,  $3  25. 
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HALL.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIAQNC8I8, 

\\j  Manball  HbII,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8  ,  Jbc.     Second  edition,  with  manj  iniproT«> 

menu.     By  Dr.  John  A.  tiweet.     One  volume,  Svo..,  $2  00. 

TW«  work  »%•  puMUbrd  in  accordanrr  with  tUe  Hosiro  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  physi* 
H«M  of  \k\%  rMintry,  who  wf  re  aniioas  that  it  shofilil  be  broaght  within  the  reach  <tf  all  claise* 
W  tDvdiral  nMit,  to  who«e  atteittiou  it  of  Fen  viroiig  ckitina  as  U>e  be«t  work  oo  the  aubject. 

MAZEN.-8YMBOLICAL  SPELLING-BOOK. 

Tl*e  Symbolical  i:<])elling*Book,  in  two  parts.     By  Edward  Hazen.     Contaui- 

ing  tfrV^  engravings.     Id  3*4  cenu. 

This  work  \*  ua^d  in  upwards  of  one  ihoiwood  diflereut  tchools,  and  pr«Miounced  to  be  aas  il 
1^  beet  wurtu  puUh*li«d. 

HODQE«-TME  STEAM-ENGINE: 

lU  Origin  and  grnduul  Improvement,  from  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  present  day, 

as  adapted  to  Manufacture!},  Locomotion,  and  Navigation.     lUui^trated  with 

4H  Plates  in   full  detail,  numerous  wood  cuts,  &c.     By  Paul  R.  Hodge, 

C.  E.     One  volume  folio  of  plates,  and  letter-press  in  8vo.     $10  00. 

Thii  work  ahouH  be  pUccd  in  iho  '*  Cnptiin**  Office'*  of  every  steamfr  in  our  coontry, and 

•l«o  with  errry  f  ngineer  to  whom  is  confided  the  control  of  the  engine.    From  it  they  woiild  de* 

nve  all  the  information  which  would  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  caa*^  and  etfects  of  every 

ordia^ry  accident,  and  abothe  method  promptly  and  lucceaafully  to  repair  any  injury,  andtoren*- 

vdr  any  drfecU 

HOLYDAY  TALES: 

Consisting  of  pleasing  Bloral  Stories  for  the  Young.  One  volume,  squar* 
IGmo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.     37  1-2  cents. 

Thia  is  a  moat  capHtil  little  book.  The  stories  are  evidently  written  by  an  able  hand,  and  that 
fc»o  in  an  exeeedinf ly  i.ttractive  styfe. — Spectator. 

HOOKER.--THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  with  an  accoont  of 
his  Life  and  Death.  By  Isaac  Walton.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
M.  A.  First  American  from  the  last  Oxford  edition.  With  a  complete 
general  Index,  and  Index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  edition.     Two  elegant  volumes,  8vo.,  $4  00. 

CoNTKTiTs. — The  ESditor's  Preface  compriMes  a  general  survey  of  the  former  edition  of  Hooker's 
W«rks,  with  Historicnl  Illustrations  of  the  pf^riud.  Aflcr  which  follows  the  Life  of  Hooker,  by 
Isaac  Walton.     His  chief  work  siicc<*eds,  on  the  ''  Laws  of  Ecclesiasticul  Polity.." 

It  r4>n>menco«  with  a  lon^hened  Preface  desigm'd  as  nn  address  "  to  them  who  seek  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Laws  and  Orders  Ecclcaiasiicnl  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  discussion  is  divi- 
ded intoeight  books,  which  include  an  investigation  of  the  topics.  After  those  eiglit  books  of  the 
*'Laws  of  Ecclosiastical  Polity,"  fullow  two  J^crnions,  "The  certainty  and  perpetoity  of  Faith  in 
the  elect;  esj>ecially  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk's  futh  ;"  and  "  Jusiification,  Works,  and  how  the 
foundation  of  faith  is  overthrown."  Next  are  introduced  '*  A  snpplicution  made  to  the  Council 
by  Master  Walter  Travers,"  and  '♦  Mr.  Hooker's  answer  to  the  supplication  that  Mr  Tra*ew 
made  to  the  Council."  Then  follow  two  Sermons—'*  On  the  nature  of  Pride,"  and  a  "  Remedy 
against  Sorrow  and  Koar."  Two  Sermons  on  part  of  the  epistle  of  the  Apostle  Jude  are  next  in- 
Mrted,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  by  Henry  Jackson.  The  last  article  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Hookei 
M  a  Sermon  on  Prayer.  • 

The  English  edition  in  three  volumes  sells  at  $10  00.  The  American  b  an  exact  reprint,  at 
less  than  half  the  price. 

HUDSON.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON, 

By  the   author  of  "  Uncle  Philip  a  Conversations."     Frontispiece.     18mo , 

cloth.     37  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of''  A  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen." 

This  little  volume  furnisher  us,  from  authentic  sources,  the  most  important  facts  in  thi«C€*«- 
orated  adventurer's  life,  and  in  a  style  that  po&susses  more  than  ordinary  interest. — Evening  Post. 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK; 

Commonly  called  "Otto  Speckter's  Fable-Book."  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  with  ]00  engravings  on  wood.  Square 
12mo.,  in  ornamental  binding,  $ 

A  celebrated  German  review  says,  *'  Of  this  production,  which  makes  itself  an  epoch  in  the 
world  of  children,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  The  Fable-Book  is  throughout  all  Germany  in  the 
ImjkU  of  parents  and  children,  and  will  always  be  new,  because  e  verj  year  fresh  children  are  bwn  " 
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HOWITT.— LOVE  AND  MONEY; 

An  Every-Day  Tale,  by  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  centf 

LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE; 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Live.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

SOWING  AND  REAPING; 

Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

ALICE  FRANKLIN; 

A  Sequel  to  Sowing  and  Reaping — a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.  two 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

WORK  AND  WAGES; 

Or,  Life  in   Service — a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  clotJi 
gilt,  38  cents. 

STRIVE  AND  THRIVE; 


A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST; 

A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WISER; 

Or,  People  Abroad—a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER; 

Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law— a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 


NO  SENSE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE; 


A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

*^*  The  above  ten  volumes  form  a  portion  of  the  series  published  under  the  general  title  of 
*•  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.** 

Of  late  years  many  writers  have  exerted  their  talents  in  juvenile  literature,  with  jfreat  success. 
Miss  Martincau  has  made  poli'ical  economy  as  familiar  to  boys  as  it  formerly  was  to  statesmen. 
Our  own  Miss  Sedgwick  has  produced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  moral  stories,  for  the  edification 
and  delight  of  children,  which  have  ever  been  written.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  addresses  to 
adults,  has  presented  the  claime  of  children  for  food  education,  with  a  power  and  eloquence  of 
style,  and  an  elevation  of  thought,  which  shows  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  The  stories  of  Mary 
Howitt  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Copley,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  which  form  a  part  of"  Tales  for  the  Peo- 
ple and  thnir  Children,"  will  be  found  valuable  additions  to  juvenile  literature  ;  at  the  same  time 
they  may  be  read  with  profit  by  parents  for  the  good  lessons  they  inculcate,  and  by  all  other  read- 
ers for  the  literary  excellence  they  display 

We  wish  they  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  and  engraven  on  the  minds  of  all  the  yoc^n  in  the 
countnr.  They  manifest  a  nice  and  accurate  observation  of  human  nature,  and  especially  the  na- 
ture of  children,  a  fine  sympathy  with  every  thing  good  and  pure,  and  a  capability  of  infusing  it  in 
the  minds  of  others — ^great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  a  keen  eye  to  practical  life,  with  all 
its  faults,  united  with  a  deep  love  for  ideal  excellence. 

Messrs  Appleton  &  Co  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  "pot  up"  their  juvenile  library,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  its  success  will  be  so  ^eat  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  continual  contributions  to  its  treasures.  The  collection  is  one  which  should 
be  owned  by  every  parent  who  wishes  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  children 
should  keep  pace  with  their  growth  in  years,  and  the  development  of  their  physical  powers.— 
Jimtrican  iSraveUer 

JERRAM— THE  CHILD'S  OWN  STORY-BOOK; 

Or,  Tales  and  Dialogues  for  the  Nursery.     By  Mrs.  Jerram  (late  Jane  Eliza- 
beth Holmes).     Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.     50  c&nts. 

There  are  seventy  stories  in  this  volume  They  are  admirably  ailapted  for  the  coontlets 
youth  for  whose  edification  they  are  narrated — Boston  QatetU. 

JOHNSON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELA8, 

Prince  of  Abyssinia — a  Tale.     By   Samuel  Johnson,   LL.  D.     32mo.,   giH 
leaves,  38  cents. 

*%*  Fonninf  oa«  of  the  seriei  of"  Miniature  CiMsieal  Library." 
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JAME8.-THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN, 

Ef  amplified  in  «  iSeries  of  Addresses,  by  Rev.  John  Angell  James.     OneTol 
\HmOy  .38  renu. 
TImm  a^reMM  vo  unonfit  th«  choicest  •fTiuiont  of  the  Kliiurable  author. — Ckr.  JntdU 

THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

\ner  Salvation   Directed  and  Encouraged.     By  Rev.  John  Angell  James. 

One  volume,  IHmo.,  3d  centx. 

t'pwunb  ofrwnntjrthoo^ind  copift  of  thi«  excellent  little  Tolume  have  been  aold,  which  fiiQy 
attPtti  the  liif  h  c«tiiujlioii  the  work  has  attained  with  the  rellgioui  community. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES. 

By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.     One  volume,  32mo.,  25  cents. 

Thi«  it  written  in  the  excellent  author's  best  vein.  A  better  book  wo  Itave  not  in  a  Ion;  time 
•tea. — EtmngeimU 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSOR: 

Addressed  in  a  Series  of  Counsels  and  Cautions  to  the  Members  of  Christian 
Churches.     By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.     Second  edition.     One  volume, 
18mo.,  63  rents. 
A  moet  excellent  work  fVom  the  able  and  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  James.— Cftr.  ItUelUgencer. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,  especially  directed  for  the  Moral  Advancement  of 
Youth.      By   Rev.   Johu   Angell   James.     FiAh   edition.      One    volume, 
]8mo.,  38  cents. 
The  work  it  a  rich  treasury  of  Christian  counsel  and  instruction. — Jtlbany  jSdvertuer 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.  By  Rev.  John  Angell  James.  One  volume,  ISmo., 
38  cenU. 

I'he  book  is  worthy  to  be  read  by  others  besides  the  class  for  which  it  is  especially  designed ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  it  is  destined  to  come  as  a  friendly  visitor  to  many  a  house  of  mouruinj, 
and  as  a  healing  balm  to  many  a  wounded  heart.— JV*.  Y.  Obserccr 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

And  Italy,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  Keightley.  Nume- 
rous  wood-cut  illustrations.     One  volume,  18mo.,  half  bound,  44  cents. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared.  It 
presents,  in  a  very  compendious  and  convenient  fonu,  every  thing  relating  to  the  subject,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  young  student. — L,  J.  Star, 

KINGSLEY.—THE  SACRED  CHOIR: 

A  Collection  of  Qhurch  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  Hnydn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Pergolessi,  &c.  &c.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  Author ;  also 
a  Progressive  Elementary  System  of  Instruction  for  Pupils.  By  George 
KingsTey,  autlior  of  the  Social  Choir,  &c.  &c.     Fourth  edition.     75  cents. 

Mr.  George  Kingsley  :  Sir, — Wo  have  examinedtbe  "  Sacred  Choir  "  enough  to  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  work  as  the  best  publication  of  Sacred  Music  extant.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
sabstanttally  bound  conferring  credit  on  the  publishers.  We  bespeak  for  the  "  Sacred  Choir"  aa 
extensive  circulation  O.  S.  Bowooin, 

Sinceiely  yours,  £    O.  Grooowtw 

.  D.    IlfORAHAM. 

Kip.—THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of"  Lenten  Fast."     One  volume,  12mo. 
Second  edition.     Boards  75  cents,  cloth  $1  00. 

This  is  a  sound,  clear,  and  able  production — a  book  much  wanted  for  these  times,  and  one  that 
we  feel  persuaded  will  prove  eminently  useful.  It  is  a  happy  delineation  of  that  ooubls  witrkss 
which  the  Church  bears  asainst  Romanism  and  ultra-Protestantism,  and  points  out  her  middlt 
path  aa  the  only  one  of  tmth  and  aafety. — Btmner  qfVit  Crost. 
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LAFEVER.— BEAUTIES  OF  MODERN   ARCHITECTURE  | 

Consisting  of  forty -eight  Plates  of  Original  Designs,  with  Plans,  Elevations, 
and  Sections,  also  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  ;  the  whole  forming  a 
complete  Manual  for  the  Practical  Builder.  By  M.  Lafever,  Architect. 
One  volume,  large  8vo.,  half  bound,  $6  00. 

STAIR-CASE  AND  HAND-RAIL 

Construction.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Stair-case  and  Hand-rail  Construction, 
practically  explained,  in  a  Series  of  Designs.  By  M.  Lafever,  Architect 
With  Plans  and  Elevations  for  Ornamental  Villas.  Fifteen  Plates.  On« 
volume,  large  8vo;,  $3  00. 

Mr.  Lafcvor's  '^  Beauties  of  Architecture,"  and  his  '*  Practice  of  Stair-eaie  and  Hand-rail  cot- 
•trttiJtion,"  constitute  two  volumeg  rich  in  instruction  in  those  departments  of  business.  They 
are  a  necessary  ncf|ui.sition  not  only  to  the  operative  workman,  but  to  all  landlords  and  proprietors 
uf  houses,  who  would  combine  both  the  ornamental  and  useful  in  their  family  dwellings,  and  also 
understand  the  most  economical  and  profitable  modes  by  which  their  edifices  can  be  erected  and 
repaired. 

LEWIS.-RECORDS  OF  THE  HEART, 

By  Sarah  Anna  Lewis.     One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

We  have  read  some  of  the  pieces  with  much  pleasure.  They  indicate  poetic  genius  of  no  or* 
dinary  kind,  and  are  imbuud  with  much  feeling  and  pathos.  We  welcome  the  volume  as  a  credit 
able  accession  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the  country. — Boston  Traveller, 

LIEBIG— FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  By  Justus  Lie- 
big,  M.  D.  Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.  One  volume.  13  cents 
in  paper,  25  cents  bound. 

The  Letters  contained  in  this  little  volume  embrace  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the 
Bcience  of  Chemistry,  in  their  application  to  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce. 

LETTER-WRITER, 

The  Useful   Letter- Writer,  comprising  a  Ruccinct  Treatise  on  the  Epistolary 
Art,  and  Forms  of  Letters  for  all  ordinary  Occasions  of  Life.     Compiled 
from  the  best  authorities.     Frontispiece.  •  32mo.,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 
•  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  *^  Miniature  Classical  Library.'* 

LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND; 

Or,  Intellectual  Mirror.     Being  an  elegant  Collection  of  the  most  delightful 
little  Stories  and  interesting  Tales ;  chiefly  translated  from  that  much  ad- 
mired work,  L'ami  des  Enfans.    Illustrated  with  numerpus  wood-cuts 
From  the  twentieth  London  edition.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of*'  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.** 

LOG  CABIN: 

Or,  The  World  before  You.     By  the  author  of  **  Three  Experiments  of  Liv 
ing,"  **  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  volume,  18mo., 
50  cents. 
Everv  person  who  takes  up  this  volume  will  read  it  with  interest.    It  is  truly  what  the  writer 

inteaded  it  should  be— ^  A  Gnide  to  Usefulness  and  Happiness." 

LOVER.-HANDY  ANDY: 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  Samuel  Lover.    Illustrated  with  twenty-three  char- 
acteristic steel  Engravings.    One  volume,  8vo.,  cloth  $1  25,  boards  $1  00 
Cheap  edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  50  cents. 
This  boy  Handy  will  be  the  death  of  us.    What  is  the  police  force  about  to  allow  the  ottering 

Af  a  publication  that  has  already  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  apoplexy  fifty  times  ? — IfyorL  Jleview. 

L.  8.  D.— TREASURE  TROVE  : 

A  Tale,  b;  Samuel  Lover.  One  volume,  8vo.,  with  two  steel  Engravings. 
Paper  cover,  25  cents. 


give  a  lasting  value  to  its  pugen^^ComiMrdal  Jtdvertittr. 


This  is  a  capital  thing.    The  gay  and  the  grave,  the  "  lively  and  severe,"  are  united  with  a 
•kilful  hand,  and  there  is  a  latent  tone  of  sound  morality  running  through  *'L.  &  D."  whioh  will 
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LUCY  AND  ARTHUR; 

A  Book  for  Children.    Illiutrated  with  numerous  engravings,  elegantly  boiub 
in  cloth.     50  centy. 

Lury  and  Arthur  m  a  charntinf  ttmj  of  th«  nnnerk,  prepared  oy  an  experienced  aatbor.  8e< 
euro  It  for  tlie  fumilj. — Amtncan  Trm^Uer, 

LYRA  AP08T0LICA. 

From  the  FiAh  English  edition.     One  elegantly  printed  volume,  75  cents. 

In  thin  rh>fant  volaroe  there  are  forty-five  aectioni,  and  one  handred  and  seTenty-oioe  IrrJi 
poem«,  all  f  bort,  and  many  of  them  sweet. — AVio  York  American. 

MAQEE— ON  ATONEMENT  AND  SACRIFICE: 

Discourses  and  Disaertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement- and 
Sacrifice,  and  on  the  Principal  Arguments  advanced,  and  the  Mode  of 
Reasoning  employed,  by  the  Opponents  of  those  Doctrines,  as  held  by  ths 
Established  Church.  By  the  late  Most  Rev.  William  M'Gee,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Two  volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 
ThU  it  one  of  the  ablest  critical  and  polemical  works  of  modem  tiroes.    The  profoand  biblical 

information  on  a  variety  of  topics  whicli  the  Archbishop  brings  forward,  must  endear  his  name  ts 

all  loYors  of  Christianity. — Orme, 

MANNING— THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.    Om 

volume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

Fart  I.  The  History  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity.  Part  IL  The  Morsl 
Design  of  Catholic  Unity.  Part  IK.  The  Doctruie  of  Catholic  Unity  applied  to  the  Aetna]  Stats 
of  Chriiitendom. 

We  commend  it  earnestly  to  the  devout  and  serious  perusal  of  all  Churchmen,  and  particularly 
of  all  clergymen,  as  the  ablest  discussion  we  ever  met  with  of  a  deeply  and  vitally  important  sub- 
ject.—  Chttrehman, 

MARRYAT— MA8TERMAN  READY; 

Or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.    Written  for  Young  Persons,  by  Capt.  Marry- 
at.      Complete  in  3  vols.,  18mo.,  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  $1  25. 
Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of"  Tales  for  the  People  and  tbcir  Children." 

We  have  never  seen  anv  thing  fVom  the  same  pen  we  like  as  well  as  this.  Tt  is  the  muden 
Crusoe,  and  is  entitled  to  take  rank  with  that  charming  romance. — Commercial  Advertiser, 

MARSHALL—NOTES  ON  THE  EPISCOPAL  POLITY 

Of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  some  account  of  the  Developments  of  Mo 
dern  Religious  Systems,  by  Thomas  William  Marshall,  B.  A.,  of  the  Dio 
cese  of  Salisbury.  Edited  by  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D.  With  a 
new  and  complete  Index  of  the  Subjects  and  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture 
One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  25. 

I.  Introduction.  II.  Scripture  Evidence.  III.  Evidence  of  Antiquity.  IV.  Admission  •! 
Adversaries.    V.  Developroentof  Modern  Religious  Systems. 

A  more  important  work  than  this  has  not  betm  issued  for  a  long  time.  We  earnestly  recoa 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  every  Churchman. — Banner  of  the  Cross. 

MARTINEAU.—THE  CROFTON  BOYS  ; 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Harriet  Martineau.     One  volume,  18mo.,  Frontispiect 

Cloth  gilt,  38  cents.  • 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

It  abounds  in  interest,  and  is  told  with  the  characteristic  ability  and  spirit  of  the  distinguish*! 
Mithor. — Evening  Post, 


THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE; 


A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Harriet  Martineau.     One  volume,  Idmo. 
Frontispiece.     Cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of"  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.' 


even 
MOiivcted 
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Phis  is  a  most  invitins  little  history  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  family.  Here,  in  a  style 
n  more  familiar  than  Scott's  Tabs  of  a  Grandfather,  wo  have  a  graphic  epitome  of  many  Aeti 
ii«cted  with  the  days  of  the  "  Revolution." — Courier  4r  En^purer, 
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MAURICE— THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST; 

Or,  HinU  respecting  the  Principles,  Constitution,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  By  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.  London.  One 
volume,  8vo.,  600  pages,  $2  50. 

On  the  theory  of  the  Charch  of  Christ,  all  should  eonsalt  the  work  of  Mr.  Maoiice,  the  moit 
philosophical  writer  of  the  day. — Prof,  Oarbett**  Bampton  LeetmreSf  1842 

MILTON— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Ol  John  Milton,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbing,  A.  M.  Illustrated  with  six  steel  Engravings.  One  vol- 
ume, 16mo.,  $1  25. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  Poets.'*    \*  The  Latin  and  Italian 
Poems  are  included  in  this  edition. 
Mr.  Stebbing*!  Notes  will  be  found  very  useful  in  elucidating  the  learned  allusions  with  which 
the  text  abounds,  and  they  are  also  valuable  for  the  correct  appreciation  with  which  the  writer  di- 
rects attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  author. 

PARADISE  LOST, 

By  John  Milton.  With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.  One  volume,  18mo., 
cloth  38  cents,  gilt  leaves  50  cents. 

PARADISE  REGAINED, 

By  John  Milton.     With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.     One  volume,  ISmc, 

cloth  25  cents,  gilt  leaves  38  cents. 
MAXWELL-FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  O'HALLORAN 

And  his  man  Mark  Antony  O'Toole,  by  W.  H.  Maxwell.  One  volume,  8vo., 
two  plates,  paper,  50  cents,  twenty-four  plates,  boards,  $1  00,  cloth,  $1  25 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Irish  stories,  full  of  s,iirit,fuQ,  drollery,  and  wit. — Cour,  if  Eiiq 

MOORE.-LALLAH  ROOKH  ; 

An  Oriental  Romance,  by  Thomas  Moore.  One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece, 
cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  scries  of*'  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
This  exquisite  Poem  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  readers  uf  ail  classes. 

MORE-PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

By  Hannah  More.     One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  3S  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of**  Miniature  Classical  Library.'* 
"Practical  Piety  "  has  always  boe    deemed  the  most  attractive  and  eloquent  of  all  Hamwk 
More's  works. 


PRIVATE  DEVOTION! 


A  Series  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Prayer, 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More.  From  the  twenty-fifth  London 
edition.     One  volume,  32mo.,  Frontispiece,  cloth  gih,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of*  Miniature  Classicnl  Library.'* 
Upwards  of  fifly  thousand  copies  of  this  admirable  manual  have  been  sold  in  the  U.  States. 

DOMESTIC  TALES 

And  Allegories,  illustrating  Human  Life.  By  Hannah  More.  One  voJume, 
]8mo.,  38  cents. 

CoirrBWTS.— I.  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.    II.  Mr.  Fantom  the  Philosopher.    Til.  Tw 
ihoemakers.    IV   Giles  the  Poacher.    V.  Servant  turned  Soldier.    VL  General  Jail  Delivery. 

RURAL  TALES, 

By  Hannah  More.     One  volume,  ISmo.,  38  cents. 

CowTEWTs.— L  Parley  the  Porter.    II.  All  for  the  Best.    III.  Two  Wealth"  Farmen.    IV 
Tom  White.    V.  Pilgrims.     VL  Valley  of  Teais. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  *<  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children  " 

These  two  volumes  comprise  that  portion  of  Hannah  More'i  Repository  Talcff  *vbich  ai« 
adopted  to  feueral  usefulness  in  this  country. 
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NAPOCEON— PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

Of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Laurent  de  L'Ar- 
deche,  with  Five  Hundred  spirited  Illustrations,  afler  designs  by  Horace 
Vemet,  and  twenty  Original  Portraits  engraved  in  the  best  style.  Com- 
pfete  in  two  handsome  volumes,  8vo.,  about  500  pages  each,  ^3  50 ;  cheap 
edition,  paper  cover,  four  parts,  $2  00. 

Th«  work  is  taporior  lo  the  long,  verbote  productions  of  Scott  and  Bourienne — n<rt  in  ttyte 
alMie,  bat  in  tnith--bein£  written  to  please  neither  Charles  X.  nor  the  English  aristocracy,  but  te 
th«  cause  of  freedom,     ft  has  advaniagrs  over  every  other  memoir  extant. — American  TYttotUmr. 

NEWMAN— PAROCHIAL  8ERMON8, 

By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.  Six  volumes  of  the  English  edition  in  tw« 
volumes,  8vo.,  $5  00. 

8ERM0N8  BEARING  ON  8UBJECT8 

Of  the  Day,  by  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.     One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  25. 


At  a  compendium  of  Christian  duty,  these  Sermons  will  be  read  by  people  of  all  b«ii«mi*iw- 
tioos;  as  models  of  style,  they  will  be  valued  by  writers  in  every  department  of  L  eratare. —  Unitti 
SUUts  OmittU, 

OGILBY— ON  LAY-BAPTI8M  : 

An  Outline  of  the  Argument  against  the  Validity  of  Lay-Baptism.     By  John 

D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Eccles.  History.     One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

From  a  cursory  inspection  of  it,  we  take  it  to  be  a  thorough,  fearless,  and  able  discussion  of  the 

subject  wliich  it  proposes — aiminc  less  to  excite  inquiry,  than  to  satisfy  by  learned  ani  ingenious 

argument  inquiries  already  excited. — Churchnum. 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 


And  America.  Three  Lectures — I.  The  Church  in  England  and  AflVHti 
Apostolic  and  Catholic.  IL  The  Causes  of  the  English  Reformation.  lU 
Its  Character  and  Results.  By  John  D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.  One  vol.,  16mo., 
75  cents. 

**  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."    JVKeene  Creed 
ProC  Ogilby  has  fVimished  the  Church,  in  this  little  volume,  with  a  most  valuable  aid.    W« 
Uiink  it  is  designed  to  become  a  textrbook  on  the  subject  <^  which  it  treats. — TVud  Catkolic 

OLD  OAK  TREE  : 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.    One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

The  precepts  conveyed  are  altogether  unexceptionable,  and  the  volume  is  well  calculated  tt 
prove  attractive  with  children. — Saturday  Chronicle. 

OLM8TED.— INCIDENT8  OF  A  WHALING  VOYAGE: 

To  which  is  added.  Observations  on  the  Scenery,  Manners,  and  •Customs,  and 
Missionary  Stations  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  accompanied  by 
numerous  Plates.     By  Francis  Allyn  Olmsted.     One  vol.,  12rao.,  ^1  50. 

llie  ^ork  embodies  a  mass  of  intelli^nce  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer. — Courier  ^  Enqtarer 

PAGET.--TALE8  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 

By  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.     Three  elegant  volumes,  18mo.,  $1  7* 

The  first  series,  or  volume,  presents  a  popular  view  of  the  contrast  in  opinions  and  modes  of 
thought  between  Churchmen  and  Romanists  ;  the  second  sets  forth  Church  principles,  as  opposed 
to  what,  in  Eneland,  is  termed  Dissent;  and  the  third  places  in  contrast  the  chaiacter  of  the 
Churchman  and  the  InfideL  At  any  time  these  volumes  would  be  valuable,  especially  to  the 
young.  At  present,  when  men's  minds  are  much  turned  to  such  subjects,  they  cannot  fail  of  being 
eagerly  sought  {ot.~-^eu>-Tork  American 

PALMER.— A  TREATI8E  ON  THE  CHURCH 

Of  Christ.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  tha 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Frot. 
Epis.  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland.  Two  volumes,  8vo.,  $5  00. 
Ths  chief  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  some  answer  to  the  assertion  so  frequently  made, 
that  individuals  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority  whatever:  or  that,  if  tbey 
iM,  they  must,  in  consistency,  accept  Romanum  with  all  its  claims  and  errors.— P»'4^SiciU 
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PARIMELL.— APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

In  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Edited  by  £.  A.  Parneli. 
Illustrated  with  nufherous  wood  Engravings,  and  specimens  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Cottons.     Paper  cover  75  cents,  cloth  $1  00. 

The  Editor'tf  niin  is  to  divest  the  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  all  technical  terms,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader. 

The  above  forms  the  first  division  of  the  work.  It  is  the  author's  intention  to  continue  it  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts. 
The  subjects  to  immediately  follow  will  be,  Manufacture  of  Glass,  Indigo,  Sulphuric  Acid  Zine, 
Potash,  CoA'ee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  &.C. 

PEARSON—AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED, 
By  John  Pearson,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Chester.     With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.     Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Dobson,  M.  A.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.     One  vol.,  8vo.,'$2  00. 

7Vie  foUotoing  may  be  stated  as  the  atbantaffes  of  this  edition  over  all  others  • 
First — Groat  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  the  references  to  the  texts 
of  Scripture,  which  had  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  repeated  editions  through  which  this  admirable 
work  hus  passed ,  and  many  references,  as  will  be  seen  on  turning  to  the  Index  of  Texts,  have 
Deen  udded. 

Secondly — The  Quotations  in  the  Notes  have  been  almost  uuiversoily  identified  and  the  refer- 
ence to  them  adjoined. 

L.nst!y — The  principal  Symbola  or  Creeds,  of  which  the  particular  Articles  have  been  cited  by 
the  Author,  have^  been  annexed;  and  wherevei  the  original  writers  have  given  the  Symbulu  in  a 
scattered  and  disjointed  manner,  the  detached  parts  have  been  brought  into  a  successive  and  con- 
nected point  of  view.  These  have  been  added  in  Chronological  order,  in  the  form  of  on  Appen- 
dix.—  yide  Editor 

PHILIP.-THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 

Of  Dr.  Milne,  Missionary  to  China.     Illustrated  by  Biographical  Annals  of 

Asiatic  Missions,  from  Primitive  Protestant  Times :  intended  as  a  Guide 

to  Missionary  Spirit.     By  Rev.  Robert  Philip.     One  vol.,  12mo.,  50  cents. 

The  work  is  executed  with  great  skill,  and  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  missionary 

inte'Hgence,  besides  a  rich  variety  of  personal  incidents,  adapted  to  gratify  not  only  the  missionary 

or  the  Christian,  but  the  more  general  reader. ^Observer. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY, 

By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introcluctory  Esday,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  One 
volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT, 

Traced  in  His  Work  :  a  Companion  to  the  Experimental  Guides.  By  Robert 
Philip.     One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Guides.  By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.     Two  volumes,  12mo.,  $1   75.     Containing  Guide  to  the  Per- 

£lexed.  Guide  to  the  Devotional,  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful,  Guide  to  the 
doubting,  Guide  to  the  Conscientious,  Guide  to  Redemption. 

LADY'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY: 

The  Marys,  i  r  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness  ;  The  Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Fe- 
male Piet)  ,  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Character.  By  Rob- 
ert Philip.     Each  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents 

The  MATERNAL  series  of  the  above  popular  Library  is  now  ready,  entitled 

Tbe  Hannahs ;  or,  Maternal  Influence  of  Sons.  By  Robert  Philip.  One 
volume,  18m^,  50  cents. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  work  is  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  writera  Ot 
tiie  day,  and  ncarcely  any  writer  in  the  department  which  he  occupies  has  acquired  so  extensive 
and  well-moritcd  a  popularity.— JEJvan/e^tst. 

POLLOK.— THE  COURSE  OF  TIME, 

By  Robert  Pollok.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Analytical  In 
dex,  prepared  expressly  for  this  edition.     32mo.,  frontispiece,  3d  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  '*  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
F«w  Biodem  Poemi  exist  which  at  once  attained  inch  acceptance  and  celebrity  as  tbif. 
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PRATT.-DAWNINQ8  OF  GENIUS; 

Or,  the  EarJT  Lives  of  some  EmiDent  Persons  of  the  last  Century.  By  Anns 
Pratt.     One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  36  cents. 

Forminf  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Libranr  for  my  Young  Countrynneu." 
CotT£>T«.— J?ir  Humphrey  Davjr — Rev.  George  Crabbe — Baron  Cuvior — Sir  Jothua  Reyn^Ui 
— IJndtey  Murray — Sir  Jamei  5Iackintoab->I>r.  Adam  Clarke. 

PRIZE  STORY-BOOK: 

Cunsisting  chiefly  of  Tales,  translated  from  the  German,  French,  and  Italian, 
together  with  Select  Tales  from  the  English.  Illustrated  with  ni^merov 
Engravings  from  new  designs.     One  thick  volume,  l6mo.,  cltith  gilt. 

PURE  GOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM  : 

A  Collection  of  Short  Extracts  from  the  most  Eminent  Writers — Bishop  Hall, 
Jeremy  Tnylor,  Barrow,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Leighton,  Addison,  Wilberforce, 
Johnson,  Young,  Southey,  Lady  Montague,  Hannah  More,  etc.  One 
volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  Uie  seriet  of  **  Miniature  Classical  Library.'* 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS : 

A  pure  Translation  iif  Prose,  from  the  original  German.  Illustrated  with  1 
original  Designs,  suitable  for  the  Tastes  of  the  Young  or  Old,  by  the  cele- 
brated artist.  Otto  Speckter.     One  vol.,  square  12mo.,  cloth  gilt. 

SAINT  PIERRE-PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA: 

A  Tale,  by  J.  B.  H.  De  Saint  Pierre.  One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  clotk 
gilt,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

SANDHAM.— THE  TWIN  SISTERS: 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Mrs.  Sandham.  From  the  twentieth  London  edition 
One  volume,  Idmo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of**  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 
The  moral  is  exccllont  throughout.      Its  merit  renders  it  a  pleastoit  book  fw  even  growiHgy 

chiliiren. — Boston  Pout.  • 

SCOTT— THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion, 
Ludy  of  the  Luke,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  six  steel  Engravings.  One 
volume,  IGmo.,  $1  25. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  : 

A  Poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  25 
cents,  gilt  edges  38  cents. 

MARMION: 

A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  volume,  18mo.,  frontis- 
piece, cloth  25  cents,  gilt  edges  38  cents. 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL: 

A  Poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  25 
cents,  gilt  edges  38  cents. 

Walter  Scott  is  the  most  popular  of  aH  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  and  deservedly  so.  lis 
describes  that  whicli  is  most  easily  and  generally  understood  vviih  more  vivacity  and  enect  thas 
any  other  writer.  His  Bt>lu  is  clear,  flowing,  and  transparent  j  his  sentimenii,  of  which  hisstyls 
is  an  easy  and  natural  medium,  are  common  to  him  with  his  readers. — Hailitt. 

SPINOKES.— MANUAL  OF  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS: 

'Complete,)  collected  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews, 
Bishop  Ken,  Dr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  Mr.  Spinckes,  and  other  emineut 
old  English  divines.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spinckes.     Edited 
by  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.  A.     One  elegant  volume,  16nio.,  $1  00. 
Af  a  manual  of  private  devotions,  it  will  be  found  most  valuable- — ^ew-York  JivuriBau 
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SPENCER.-THE  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTED 

In  the  Ways  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  in  a  series  of  Discourses  delivered 
at   St.  James's  Church,  Goshen,  New- York.     By  ihe  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 
M.  A.,  late  Rector.     One  volume,  16mo.,  $1  25. 
Thia  is  a  very  useful  volume  of  Sermons  :  respectable  in  style,  sound  in  doctrine,  and  affec- 
tionate   in  tone,  they  are  well  adapted  for  reading  in  the  family  circle,  or  placing  on  the  family 
book-s^elfl     *    *    *     We  tliink  it  a  work  of  which  the  circulation  is  likely  to  promote  true  reli- 
gion and  genuine  piety.     It  is  enriched  with  a  body  of  excellent  notes  selected  from  the  writings 
of  the  dead  and  living  ornaments  of  the  Church  in  England  and  this  country. — True  Caiholic 

SPRAGUE.— TRUE  AND  FALSE  RELIGION. 
I^ectures  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  true  Christianity  and  various  other 
Systems.     By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.     One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.     With  an  Introductory  Address,  by  Samuel  Miller, 
D.  D.     Fourth  edition.     One  volume,  12mo.,  88  cents. 

SUXTON.-MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  SACRAMENT. 
Godly  Meditations  upon  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     By 

Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.,  late  Prebend  of  Westminster.     One  volume, 

royal  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented,  $1  00. 

"We  announced  in  our  last  number  the  republication  in  this  country  of  Sutton's  "  Meditations 
on  the  Lord's  i^upr  ,-'  and,  having  since  read  the  work,  are  prepared  to  recommend  it  warmly  and 
without  qualifical.on  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. — Banner  of  the  Cross. 

DISCE  MORI— LEARN  TO  DIE: 

A   Religious  Discourse,  moving  every  Christian  man  to  enter  into  a  Serious 
Remembrance  of  his  End.     By  Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.     One  volume, 
16mo.,  $1  00. 
Of  the  three  works  of  this  excellent  author  lately  reprinted,  the  '*  Disce  Mori "  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, decidedly  the  best.    We  do  not  believe  that  a  single  journal  or  clergyman  in  the  Church 
will  be  found  to  say  a  word  in  its  disparagement. — Churchman. 

DISCE  VIVERE— LEARN  TO  LIVE  : 

Wherein  is  shoyvn  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  and  ought  to  be  an  Express  Pat- 
tern for  Imitation  unto  the  Life  of  a  Christian.  By  Christopher  Suttoxi, 
D.  D.     One  volume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

la  the  "  Disce  Viverc,"  the  author  moulded  his  materials,  after  the  manner  of  a  Kempis,  into 
an  *'  Imitatio  Christi  ;*'  each  chapter  inculcating  some  duty,  upon  the  pattern  of  Him  who  gave 
Himself  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  perfection.— JE^itor'd  Prefape. 

SWART.-LETTERS  TO  MY  GODCHILD, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Swart,   A.  M.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New-York.     One 
volume,  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 
The  design  of  this  little  work,  as  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  preface,  is,  ihe  discharging  •f 
Sponsorial  obligations.    We  have  read  it  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  deem  it  well  fitted  to  ge> 
cure  its  end. — Primitive  Standard. 

SHERLOCK.— THE  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN; 

Or,  the  Devout  Penitent ;  a  Book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  Whole  Duty  oC 
a  Christian  in  all  Occasions  and  Necessities,  fitted  to  the  main  use  of  a  holy 
Life.  Bv  R.  Sherlock,  D  D.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Wilson,  Author  of  "Sacra  Privata,"  &c.  One  elegant  vol- 
ume, 16mo.,  $1  00. 

Considered  as  a  manual  of  private  devotien,  and  a  means  of  practical  preparation  for  the  Holy 
Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  this  book  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever 
commended  to  the  members  of  our  Church. — Churchman, 

SILLIMAN— A  GALLOP  AMONG  AMERICAN  SCENERYj 

Or,  Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  Adventure.  By  Augustus  L. 
Silliman      One  volume,  16mo.,  75  cents. 
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SHERWOOD— DUTY  18  SAFETY; 

Or,  Troublesome  Tom,  by  Mn.  Slierwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  illustim 
tttd  with  wood  cuU,  cloth,  25  cents. 


THINK  BEFORE  YOU  ACT, 


By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood  cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

JACK  THE  SAILOR-BOY, 

11/  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood  cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

Mra.  Sherwood's  atories  carry  with  them  always  such  an  excellent  moral,  that  no  child  can  roai 
then  without  becominf  h^XVLx.^PkUmdtlpkim  Enquirer. 

SINCLAIR.-8COTLAND  AND  THE  SCOTCH; 

Or,  the  Western  Circuit.  By  Catharine  Sinclair,  author  of  Modern  Accom 
plishments,  Modern  Socie^,  &c.  &c.    One  volume,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

SHETLAND  AND  THE  SHETLANDERS ; 

Or,  the  Northern  Circuit.     By  Catiiarine  Sinclair,  author  of  Scotland  and  the 
Scotch,  Holiday  House,  olc.  &c.     One  volume,  12mo.,  88  cents. 
The  author  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  lady  of  high  talent  and  rich  cultivated  mind — A*.  T.  Am. 

SMITH.-8CRIPTURE  AND  GEOLOGY; 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  Eight  Lectures.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  author  of  the 
Scripture  Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  &c.  &c.     One  vol.,  12mo.,  ^1  25. 


ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH, 


The  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  Bj  the  author  of  Uncle  Philip's 
Conversations.    One  volume,  18rao.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  *'  Library  for  my  Young  Countiymen." 
It  will  be  read  by  youth  with  all  the  interest  of  a  novel,  and  certainly  with  mnch  more  profit 

DISCOURSES  ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Select  Discourses  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  opposition  to 
Phrenology,  Materialism,  and  Atheism  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Lecture  on 
the  Diversities  of  the  Human  Character,  arising  from  Physiological  Pecu- 
liarities.    By  John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

PRODUCTIVE  FARMING. 

A  Familiar  Digest  of  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries  of  Liebig,  Davj,  Johnston, 
and  other  celebrated  Writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry,  showing  how  the 
results  of  Tillage  might  be  greatly  augmented.  By  Joseph  A.  Smith.  One 
volume,  12mo.,  paper  cover  31  cents,  cloth  50  cents. 

80UTHGATE.— TOUR  THROUGH  TURKEY 

And  Persia.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  with  an  Introduction  and  Occasional  Observations  upon  the 
Condition  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  in  those  countries.  By 
the  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  Missionary  of  the  American  Episcopal  tfhuiih. 
Two  volumes,  12mo.,  plates,  $2  00. 

80UTHEY.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.  D.  The  ten  volume  London  edition  in  one  ele- 
gant volume,  royal  dvo.,  with  a  fine  portrait  and  vignette,  $3  50. 

At  the  age  of  flizty-three  I  have  undertaken  to  collect  and  edit  my  poetical  works,  with  the  laal 
corrections  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow  upon  them.  They  have  obtained  a  reputation  equal  t« 
my  wishes.  *  *  Thus  to  collect  and  revise  them  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic by  whom  they  have  been  auspiciously  received,  and  to  those  who  will  take  i^  lively  concern  ia 
my  eood  name  when  I  shall  have  departod.— Extract  from  .^uthor^gPrtface. 

The  beauties  of  Mr.  Southey '^  poetry  are  such,  that  this  edition  can  hardly  hH  to  find  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  man  fond  of  elegant  literature.— £cl«e(>e  JUviem 
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TAYLOR—THE  SACRED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES 

Of  Epiacopacy  Asserted  and  Maintained  ;  to  which  is  added,  Clerus  Domini, 
a  Discourse  on  the  Office  Ministerial,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.  D.    One  volume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

The  reprint  in  a  portable  form  of  this  eminent  divuie*i  masterly  defence  of  £pi«copac7,  cannot 
(kilof  beinff  welcomed  by  every  Churchman. 

The  publishera  have  presented  this  jewel  in  a  fitting  casket.— A*.  T.  Jhneriuau 

THE  GOLDEN  GROVE : 

A  choice  Manual,  containing  vrhat  is  to  be  Believed,  Practised,  and  Desired, 
or  prayed  for ;  the  Prayers  being  fitted  for  the  several  Days  of  the  Week. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Guide  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  the 
Help  of  Devout  Souls  wounded  with  Sin.  Also,  Festival  Hymns,  &c.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.     One  volume,  16mo.,  50  cents. 

THE  YOUNG  ISLANDERS: 

A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century,  by  Jefierys  Taylor.  One  volume,  16mo.,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  75  cents. 

This  fascinating  and  elesantly  illustrated  volume  for  the  young  is  pronounced  to  equal  in  inte- 
rest Dtf  Foe's  immortal  work,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

HOME  EDUCATION, 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  "Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,**  &c.  &c.     Sec- 
ond edition.     One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 
Avery  enlightened,  just,  and  Christian  view  of  a  most  important  subject. — Am.  Bih,  RepoM. 

PHYSICAL  THEORY 

Of  another  Life,  by  Isaac  Taylor.  Third  edition.  One  vol.,  12mo.,  88  cents. 
One  of  the  most  learned  and  extraordinary  works  of  modern  times. 

SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity,  by  Isaac  Taylor.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  75  ceota 
The  view  which  this  volume  gives  of  Chi  istianity,  both  ns  a  system  of  truth  and  a  system  of 
duty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  instructive.— ^^ony  Evening  JoumaL 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY 


ng  the 
Origin  and  Course  of  Human  Improvement,  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.  D., 
&c.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  Two 
volumes,  12mo.,  $2  SS. 

THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS: 

A  collection  of  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional,  bv  the  author  of  The  CathedrmL 
*  One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  printed,  $1  25. 

TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaigs,  31  centi. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

,. LOVE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

THE  HEART. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  soriea  of**  Miniature  Classical  Library.** 
Eaeh  volume  consists  of  nearly  one  bondred  appropriate  eztraeti  fiom  the  b«ft  writen  sf  Bag 
Wad  and  America.  __ 
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THOMSON^-TKt^S^SONS, 

A  PoetDt  by  jjun^s  TJiom86^.    One  vol.,  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  eeali« 

-  Forpidy  One  df'tH*  serie*  of^  Miniature  Cliusical  Library." 
PUfce  '^'Ph^  SbuofM  "  io  any  light,  and  the  poem  appeara  faoltleaa— &  C.  HalL 

UflE.-DICTlONArtY  dF  ARTS, 

Altnufactures,  and  Mines,  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  By- Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  1240 
Engravings  on  wood.  One  thick  volume  of  1340  pages,  bound  in  leather, 
^5  00,  or  in  two  volumes,  $5  50. 

Inavery  point  of  view,  a  work  like  the  preKentcnn  but  be  re^rded  as  a  benefit  done  totheoretp 
ledL  and  practical  sricnco,  to  ronuiierre  and  industry,  and  an  important  addition  to  a  apeciea  vA 
literature  the  exclusive  production  of  the  present  century,  and  the  present  state  of  peace  andciri- 
lisatiub  — Atken^mm, 

Dr.  Ure*s  Dictionary,  of  which  the  American  edition  is  now  completed,  is  a  stupendous  prooi 
«f  persevering  assiduity,  combined  with  genius  oud  tnxte.  For  all  the  benefit  of  individual  eatet- 
prise  in  the  practical  aria  and  maniifirturcR,  and  fur  the  enhancement  of  general  prosperity  throcurfa 
the  extension  of  accurate  knowhidge  of  political  economy,  we  have  not  any  work  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  this  iinp«irt-.nt  volume.  We  are  convinced  that  nuinufactnrera,  m«*rchants,  tradea- 
mon,  students  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  inventive  mechanics,  men  of  opulence, 
meml<eni  of  legislatures,  anl  nil  who  desire  to  rum]>rcnend  sometliing  of  the  rapidly  accelerating 
progress  of  those  discoveries  which  facilitate  the  supply  of  human  wants,  and  the  augmentation 
of  aocial  comforts  with  the  naiiorul  weal,  will  find  this  invaluable  Dictionary  a  perennial  aource 
of  salutary  instruction  and  edifying  enjoyment. — JiTational  luUlUgenecr. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES, 

For  Very  Little  Children,  in  single  Syllables  of  three  and  four  Letters — first 
series.  One  volume,  square  Itimo.,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  38  cents 
Second  Series,  in  single  Syllables  of  four  and  five  Letters.  One  volume, 
square  18mo.,  numerous  illustrations — to  match  first  series — 38  cents. 

WAYLAND— LIMITATIONS  OF  HUMAN 

Responsibility.  By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.  One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 
CoNTC.fTs. — I.  The  Nature  of  the  Subject  II.  Individual  Responsibility.  III.  Individtia] 
Rosponsibility  (continued).  IV.  Peisecution  on  account  of  Religious  Opinions.  V.  Propagatkm 
of  Truth.  VI.  Voluntary  Associitions.  VII.  Ecclesiastical  Associations.  VIII.  Official  Respoa 
sibility.     IX.  The  Slavery  Question. 

WILBERFORCE.-MANUAL  FOR  COMMUNICANTS; 

Or,  The  Order  for  administering  the  Holy  Communion  ;  conveniently  arrang- 
ed with  Meditations  and  Prayers  from  old  English  divines  :  being  the  Eu- 
charistica  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  (adapted 
to  the  American  service.)     38  cents,  gilt  leaves  50  cents. 
We  most  earnestly  commend  the  work. — Churchman. 

WILSON.—SACRA  PRiVATA. 

The  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  sind  Prayers  of  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man.  First  complete  edition.  One 
volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented,  $1  00. 

The  reprint  is  an  honor  to  the  American  press.  The  work  itself  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  devotional  treatise  in  the  langiHi^e.  It  hm  never  before  in  tliis  country  been  printed  entire. 
— CfcureAifMiR. 

A  neat  miniature  edition,  abridged  for  popular  use,  is  also  published.    Price  31  cents. 

WOMAN'S  WORTH  ; 

Or,  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Character.  First  American  ^om  the  last  Eng 
lish  edition,  with  a  Recommendatory  Notice,  by  Emily  Marshall.  On« 
neat  volume,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt  38  cents,  paper  cover  25  cents. 

The  sentiments  and  principles  enforced  in  this  book  may  be  safely  conunended  to  the  att«B> 
Uon  of  women  of  all  rinks  —Lotylon  Atlas. 

YOUTH'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE  ; 

Or,  The  Four  Seasons  Illustrated,  being  Familiar  Descriptions  of  Natural  His- 
tory, made  during  Walks  in  the  Country,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Draper.  Illustra- 
ted with  upwards  of  50  wood  Engravings.  One  vol.,  square  16mo.,  75  cents. 
One  0f  the  most  faultless  volumes  for  the  youo^  that  has  ever  been  issued. — Ckr. 
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